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THE PRINCIPLE OF THE SCREW IN THE TECHNIQUE 
OF THE ESKIMO 


By MORTEN P. PORSILD 


N a brief paper written in Danish, annexed to the report on his 
| well-known expedition to the Scoresby Sound region of East 
Greenland, C. Kyder! states that bone arrowpoints from both 
coasts of Greenland in olden times were fastened to their wooden 
shafts by means of screw-bearing tangs. Later Thalbitzer saw 
similar points in the collections from the Swedish Nathorst expedi- 
tion to East Greenland (p. 365), and in a recent paper (1, p. 162) 
| have given à few figures of such screw-bearing tenons of arrow- 
points from West Greenland. When the manuscript of the paper 
last mentioned was sent from Greenland to Copenhagen for pub- 
lication, I did not have access to several leading works by American 
writers on the culture of the Eskimo. Thanks to the courtesy of 
the Bureau of American Ethnology at Washington, the American 
Museum of Natural History af New York, and Prof. F. W. Putnam 
of Cambridge, Mass., a number of valuable books on the subject 
were kindly placed at my disposal, and T now learn that Dr Franz 
Boas also has touched on the problem of screws as an indigenous 
Eskimo invention. 

As it sometimes has been said that primitive man was ac- 
quainted with only two ways of uniting two rigid objects endwise, 
namely, by nailing and by lashing, it is interesting to know that the 

! Pages 110 fi. cited in the кынам at the close of this article, 
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primitive Eskimo knew also the principle of the screw and that he 
invented the device himself, As the figures given by Ryder and Boas 
do not illustrate the best-developed formes of the device, and as | 
have had the opportunity of obtaining additional material since I 
wrote my first paper, it seems advisable to present à more detailed 
account of thesubject. Besides the information gathered by myself, 
| have to thank the following gentlemen for the loan of specimens 
from their collections for examination: Mr J. Daugaard-Jensen, 
Director of the Administration of Greenland, Copenhagen, formerly 
Royal Inspector of North Greenland: Rev. H. Mortensen, Godhavn; 
Mr T. Hedegaard, manager of the trading post at Agto, near 
Egedesminde, and Mr N. Thron, manager of the colony of Holstein- 
borg. 

| may be permitted first to present a translation of the passage 
of the author first cited, C. Ryder, which gives a full account of the 
occurrence of screws in the handicraft of the Eskimo of Greenland, 
He writes (pp. 310 ff.): 

On the tapering lower end of aix of these arrcwpoints are cut two knobs 
resembling fragments of a thread of a levogyrate screw, They are diametrically 
opposed, each of them making hardly half a turn. Such attempts to. produce 
screws are found also on old arrowpoints [rom the west const, sometimes two 
pairs over each other, and even in single cases a complete thread of a screw 
with several turns, The screws are nearly always left-hand ones, these being 
the easiest in making such an arrow, аз the maker grasps the arrow with his 
lelt hand, the knife with his right, and holds the cutting edge of the knife slant- 
ingly toward the outer side of the arrow. By a revolving movement of the 
arrow, the kaife euts a left-hand screw. A left-handed person will grasp the 


arrow with the right hand, the knife with his left, and the screw thus becomes a 
right-hand one. 


TYPES AND MANUFACTURE ОҒ THE SCREWS 

In the passage above cited Ryder gives an explanation of the 
Eskimo method of making screw-pointed objects, and I may state 
that the same method is followed at the present time by West 
Greenlanders. Of course arrows are no longer in use, but the butts 
of cleaning-rods and of ramrods for guns have often a set of spiral 
cuts or an elaborately worked screw, giving a better hold for the 
tow used in cleaning. The knife is held slantingly, according to the 
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pitch of the screw desired, and by simply revolving the rod outward, 
an accurate marking spiral cut is easily made. Starting from this 
first cut the several forms are carved (see fig. 1). Three principal 
types are distinguished, as follows: 


LE | 





Fic. 1.—Thie first cut in Eskimo acrew-making by a right-handed person, 


Г. The simplest type (fig. 2, a) is developed by cutting small 
chips from a little below the spire of the marking cut (fig. t) down- 
ward to the next spire. This screw, provided with a sinew-lashing, 
will easly enter a hole in a rawhide or a mortise in soft wood, but 
will offer considerable resistance in being pulled out. "This form 
is the most common one used in plugs for closing wounds, but it is 
also fairly cómmon on arrowpoints. 

Ill. A more elaborate type i5 shown in figure 2, 5, which has a 
thread of several turns im high relief on the surface of the tenon, 
This form offers equal resistance to being pulled out or being thrust 
in. It is very common on arrowpoints. 

IH. The third and most elaborate type (fig. 2, €) is very 
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common on arrowpoints and seems to have the widest geographical 
distribution. Here are found one or two pairs of slanting pro- 
Jecting knobs, forming together parts of the thread of a screw. In 
studying arrows with such knobs, the knobs will always be found 
carved on the flanks of the piece of antler, where this material has 
the greatest strength, while the less resistant parts are cut off entirely, 
In former times the Eskimo doubtless realized the fact that a screw- 





с 


b 
Ен 2.--Турез в Eskimo rerews, a, Thesim- Fic. 3.—Butt of a tleaning-rod 
pies type. В, A пиле elaborate буре, £ belonging to а left-hanjed hun- 
The mot elaborate type. (Exact sire.) рег; Није Ellen, Disko bey. 
(Exact aire.) 


thread carved out of the weaker parts of the antler is of little use 
ior holding the point in the shaft, and that a complete screw is 
more liable than the knobs to split the shaft. 

| wish here to say that the terms "simple" and "elaborate" 
are used in a technological sense and not as suggesting a difference 
in the age of the types, as all occur here together; indeed the two 
forms appear im a single set of arrows deposited at a grave, bath 
having been fashioned and used by the same individual. 
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The extreme point of the tenon, below the knobs or the screw- 
thread, is often, but not always, formed as a four-sided awl. This 
device is very useful when the point has become loosened, since, by 


simply twisting the arrowpoint, the awl and the screw will act 


together and force their way deeper into the shaft. This awl- 
shaped point is extremely common on arrows of the third type, with 
knobs alone, but may occur also on arrows of the other types. 

As already stated by Ryder, nearly all Eskimo screws are what 
may be termed left-handed, a fact directly attributable to the 
method of making and because most persons are right-handed, as 
above explained. A screw made by a left-handed person will of 
necessity be what we call a right-handed one. As an example there 
is illustrated (fig. 3) the butt of a cleaning rod belonging to a left- 
handed hunter of my acquaintance. 


DESCRIPTION OF SOME ANKOWPOINTS WITH SCREWS (PLATES НИИ 

No. t. Igdlorssuit, Ubekendt Eiland, 71? 13' N. lat. A rather 
short but very strong and heavy point; butt, cutting edges, and 
barb well ground and polished, and still very sharp. The tenon 
with a complete thread of about 5 twists (type I1), cut with a knife, 
the markings of which are still visible, The specimen is not 
weathered. Length 23 cm., weight 22 grams. 

No. 2. Similar, from the same place. Dark brown, with two 
barbs on the same side. Screw of types, with awl-shaped point, In 
this example also the cuts are conspicuous. Length 23 ¢m., weight 
I7 ЕТ. 

Nos. 3-4.  Igdlorssuit. Two small, light points, belonging to 
the same set and evidently made by the same person. Both have 
long cutting edges; No. 3 with two barbs on the same side, No. 4 
with two barbs opposed.. Tenons with one pair of slanting knobs 
and well-formed awl No. 3, 18 cm.;, 10 gr.; No. 4, 20 cm., 10 gr. 

No, 5. Uvkusigssat Fjord, about 72°. Somewhat weathered 
point, the edges no longer being sharp. Tenon with screw probably 
of typet. Slight traces of knife cuts- are still conspicuous: 24 cm., 
20 gr. 

No, 6, Tartusaq or Svartenhuk Peninsula, 71^ 25'. A strong, 
well made, unweathered point, with one lateral barb and long cutting 
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edges. Tenon large, with one pair of knobs and distinct awl-shaped 
point. 28 cm., 25 gr. This point was found with the shaft in 
fairly good condition. Plate 111, 31, shows its upper end with the 
sinew-lashings. The shaft is of driftwood, but very dry; length 
40 cm,, weight 15 gr. 

No. 7. Disko Fjord, Disko Island, 69? 40'. Well pointed, but 
without cutting edges or barbs, and probably not an arrow but the 
terminal point of a bird dart or of a salmon spear. Tenon with 
two pairs of knobs and a small awl. 15 cm. 

No. 8. Disko Fjord, A very small but finely worked ivory 
point, with one lateral barb and a riveted iron blade. Tenon with 
spiral twists. Length 8 cm., weight hardly 2 gr. 

No. 9. Well made and well preserved point found on Kron- 
prinsens Eiland in Disko bay. Tenon well formed, with screw of 
type mand witha short awl. 23 ¢m., 20 gr. 

No. 10. Kronprinsens Eiland. Fragment of an arrowpoint 
with tenon resembling that of the last, but without awl. 

No. 11. Hunde Eiland, Disko bay. Arrowpoint with upper 
end of unusual form, long cutting edges, and one lateral barb. 
Tenon with screw of type ti, with about six revolutions, Length 
25 cm. As the middle part is much weathered, the weight is not 
given. 

Mo, 12. Egedesminde. Fragment with screw of type IL. 

Хо. 14: Hunde Eiland. With long cutting edges, but with- 
out barbs. Tenon with screw of type 1. 27 cm. somewhat 
weathered. 

No. 14. Hunde Eland. With long cutting edges and two 
small opposed barbs. Much weathered; the basal parts, however, 
are well preserved, showing screw of type t, over the uppermost 
twist of which are seen numerous small cuts for roughening the 
tenon (not visible in the photograph). Awl-shaped point, broken 
ой. 27 cm. 

No. 15. Hunde Elland. Short, somewhat weathered point with 
two opposed barbs. Tenon with remains of a screw and with a 
well preserved awl. 

No. 16. Hunde Eiland. Rather clumsy, not well made point, 
with cut for an iron blade. Tenon short, with screw poorly. madè. 
toem.. T4 gr: 
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No. 17. Environs of Egedesminde. A pangaligtog, or auto- 
matically working arrowpoint for deer-hunting (cf. Porsild, u, and 
пі, p. 620, It seems that arrows of this peculiar use have been 
known also to the Eskimo of Alaska; cf. Murdoch, p. 205). Seven 
lateral barbs, still very sharp, The upper cutting point was prob- 
ably originally longer, but was broken and resharpened. Тепоп 
with screw of type 1 and with awl. 27 cm. 

No. 18. Egedesminde. A rather well-preserved pangaligtog of 
fine workmanship, with four lateral barbs and with terminal groove 
for an iron blade, ‘The point was split by the stroke and repaired 
with a sinew lashing through two holes with uniting grooves. 
Tenon with élaborate screw of type ıi and with indistinct awl. 
Length 29 cm.; weight without iron blade, 21 gr. 

Nos. 19-24. Egedesminde. Srx arrowpomts found together 
at a grave and probably made by the same person. All rather 
weathered. 


Xo. t9. Two cutting edges and two lateral barba on the same aide. 
Tenon with. distinct screw, transition between types 1 and 1r, and with 
short awl, 23 cm. 

No. 20 (not figured). Fragment with nearly identical tenon. 

Ao a (nort figured). Point with Tong cutting edges and two op- 
posi] barba, Tenon with slanting knobs. 20- cm. 

No. 22. Similar specimen, but with two barbs on the same side. 
Teron with one pair of knobs and distinct awl. 17 em. 

No. 23.. With two apposed barbe, Tenon with two pairs of knobs 
and with awl. 20 сіп, 

No. 24 (not figured). Similar to the last, but with a riveted iron 
blade and hence no cutting edges. Tenon with knobs and awl. 17 cm. 


Although the points of this set of six arrowpoints differ in the 
arrangement of the barbs as well as in the form of the tenons, there 
are some features of the workmanship which suggest that the whole 
set was made by the same person. The specimens with two lateral 
barbs on the same side show. a characteristic flattening of the flank 
between the barbs that seems to be due solely to a whim of the 
maker and hardly had any intended purpose. 

№05. 25-28. Kangatsiag, District of Egedesminde. A set of 
four very characteristic arrowpoints, evidently made by the same 
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person, The remarkable features are the slender stems, the great 
distance between the lateral barbs, and the riveted iron blades of 
which traces are still preserved. Probably they were a sort of 
pongaligiog, In all the specimens the tenon ts rather short, with a 
screw of type i consisting of about 214 revolutions, without awl. 


Length without Distance between Weight without 
blade barba blade 
No. 2§ (not figured) 30 cm. ост. 20 gr. 
Хо. 26 235 " B " i$ ^" 
Nn. 27 29 " s" ою “+ 
№». 28 i1" io " 20. " 


№о. 29. Kangamiut, District of Sukkertoppen, 65° 50". A 
heavy point with two lateral barbs on one side; a small one ûn the 
other. Tenon with well-worked screw of type tL Rather weathered. 
22 cm., 15 (7) gr. 

Хо. 30. Kangamiut. A short, stout, rather: well preserved 
point with one large lateral barb on one side and à very small one 
on the other. Tenon with two pairs of knobs. 20 cm., 20 gr. 

The thirty arrowpaints described above, the tiny No. 8 alone 
excepted, are made of reindeer antler, and most of them, at least 
all the larger ones, have beeti used in caribou hunting. They are 
nearly all more or less curved, a result of long exposure to the 
weather. If kept dry, objects of antler will last for centuries in 
the arctic climate, as is ordinarily the case with arrowpoints stuck 
in crevices amongst the stones of a grave, where rain and melting 
snow soon evaporate. But specimens embedded in tufts of moss 
or accidentally lost on ground covered with vegetation are much 
more readily affected by the weather, partially through action of 
organisms, and will soon acquire the appearance of greater age than 
better preserved specimens show. 


GEDGRAFHICAL DrsTRIBUTION OF THE SCREW 
ıl. WEST GREENLAND. Although the material from which 
arrowpoints of the west coast are made is rather accidental, it still 
ranges from about 65° N, lat, to about 72° М. lat.: that is to say, 
it covers the principal caribou districts of the colonized part of the 
west coast, the district of Godthaab and Frederikshaab, 62*—65? 
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N. lat, excepted. From this district, however, | have also seen 
specimens (not now at hand), and | do not doubt that arrowpoints 
with screw-bearing tenons have been very common along the entire 
coast of Danish West Greenland. From Ryder (loc. cit., p. 310) 
and Thalbitzer (loc. cit., p. 365) we also learn that numerous points 
of this kind are preserved in the museums of Copenhagen and 
Stockholm, perhaps also elsewhere. A number of them are also 
probably still preserved in their wooden shafts, the serew-bearing 
tenons thus being concealed. 

B. EAST GREENLAND. From the Scoresby Sound region six 
points with screws are mentioned by Ryder (loc. cit.). From the 
same region and from Franz Josef fjord the Nathorst expedition 
brought seven points with screws, according to Thalbitzer (loc. cit’, 
р. 365). 

С. СеЕзтилі. Тигввев: А point with slanting knobs is figured 
and described by Boas (m, p. 397, fig. 193, 5) from Frozen strait. 
Probably also the small point figured by the same author (t1, p. 83, 
fig. 116, û) from Boothia Felix has traces of slanting knobs on its 
tenon. 

D. ALASKAN TRIBES. In the memoirs by Murdoch and Nelson 
I find neither description nor illustrations of screw-bearing tenons 
of arrowpoints, but Boas says distinctly (m1, p, 398) that " points 
of this kind are found frequently on Alaskan specimens," 


GREENLAND ARROWPOINTS WITHOUT SCREWS 

In various papers Boas has stated that the bone arrowpoints of 
the tribes of the Central Eskimo ordinarily are beveled and attached 
to the beveled upper end of the shaft with sinew lashing, in contra- 
distinction to the arrows of the western tribes, which usually have 
tapering points fitted in mortises. It is interesting to note that the 
first kind occurs also in Greenland, although the second is far more 
common. In his paper (loc. cit., p. 366, pl. xvi, fig. 8) Thalbitzer 
describes and figures a point with one lateral barb and with a slit 
for a blade but without nail-hole. The author has-some doubt 
about the purpose of this object, regarding it as either an arrow or a 
point for a bird dart or a salmon spear, According to my view it is 
the point of an arrow which was provided with a stone blade, hence 
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the thickening of the upper butt for strengthening. The tang of 
this specimen, as well as of a similar one found by Thalbitzer 
(loc. cit., fig. 82), seems to have been lashed to the shalt, A third 





FIG. 4.—2. Arrwpointa with. bevelad tangs; from lginiarük, Egedesnimie, west 
Greenland. 6, Tangs of the preceding, (One-half alte.) 


specimen, collected by Nuathorst in northeastern Greenland, is also 
mentioned by Thalbitzer (p. 369). These specimens are somewhat 
weathered, but the illustrations are not sufficiently clear to make it 
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certain how the attachment was effected. But I have in my col- 
lection two examples from a grave near Iginiarfik, in the District of 
Egedesminde, which show that both the purpose of the object and 
the method of attachment are beyond question (see fig. 4). One 
of these has a long point with two cutting edges, two opposed lateral 
barbs, and a third secondary one; the total length is 32 cm. The 
other is shorter (20 cm.), with two unopposed barbs, and probably 
has had an inserted blade, as the cutting edges are not developed. 
The tangs of both specimens are identical, being beveled and of 
bayonet shape, evidently intended to be fixed by lashing to a cor- 
respondingly formed butt-of the shaft. Both specimens are much 
weathered and may perhaps be of greater age than most of the others 
herein described. But it may be repeated that the weathering 
alone is no sign of antiquity, since several of the screw-bearing 
specimens areas greatly weathered, and indeed sometimes half is 
totally weathered away, while the other part is as fresh as if it had 
been made a year ago. These may be the product of the personal 
style of their maker. 


PLUGS. AXD OTHER IuFrLEMENTS WITH SCREWS 

The occurrence of screw-like cuts on modern cleaning-rods for 
guns has already been mentioned (see fig. 3). 

Plugs for closing wounds in seal-hides before towing have been 
in general use throughout the western coast of Greenland, but they 
have so long ceased to be made about Disko bay that many hunters 
are not familiar with them at all, although in house ruins and on 
beaches one may still find old specimens more or less decayed. At 
least in the southernmost parts of Greenland such plugs are still in 
use, every canoeman having a bundle of various sizes lying under the 
bladder on the aftdeck of his kayak. They are generally of wood 
and are more or less wedge-shaped according to the form of the 
wound made by the harpoon or the lance. The purpose of the 
plugs is mot only to prevent loss of blood, but particularly to make 
it possible to inflate the seal's body in order that it may float, thus 
making towing easier. Inflation is accomplished in the simplest 
way, the hunter blowing into the wound or the anus of the seal. 

There are two kinds of wooden plugs. Oneof these hasa mimber 
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of transverse parallel grooves with oblique edges. This form is 
thrust into the wound until one of the grooves exactly closes it, 
To pull the plug out, the wound must be slightly enlarged. (See 
fig. 5, à; Boas, 1t, fig. 18, has thee eame form from the Central tribes.) 





5 b ü b 
Fic $.—Typea al wooden plugs for elhia- Бі. б. ОШ дин беп. plug [oe ена! 


ing wuumds (Motela; exact size) wounds; irom Hunde Elland. b Prob- 


ubly a plug for closing waunds:: made of 
whale bone: from Hunde Bilan, (Exact 


alee.) 


The other kind has a groove cut spirally, resembling the arrow 
screws Of type 1. This kind 1s screwed into the wound until it is 
filled, and is easily unscrewed without enlarging the wound (fig. 5, 
8%). The same form is also known to the Central tribes (cf. Boas, 1, 
fig.402). It is readily seen that a screw-like cut in-a flat object 
will not prove effective in a hard substance, such as wood; but in 
soit materials, like rawhide, a flat screw will work as well as a cylin- 
drical one, Hence the tenons of arrows are nearly always cylin- 
drical in section, whereas the plugs are usually elliptical. 

Figure 6, a, illustrates an old wooden plug from Hunde Eiland 
in Disko bay, with grooves on one side only, It is not well pre- 
serve, 
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Figure 6, 6, is a stout piece of 
whale's bone in which a fine screw of 
type li is carved. As the piece is too 
large for an arrowpoint, it. may have 
served as a plug. 

Figure 7, à, shows a wooden im- 
plement the use of which w uncer- 
tain. The part with the elaborately 
cut screw ts elliptical in section; the 
other part hasa cutting edge reaching 
nearly halfway wp. The upper point 
= cylindrical. Total length. 28 cm. 
Manitsoq island, near Egedesminde, 

Figure 7, 5, shows an odd piece oi 
somewhat rotted wood, on which has 
been cut a very well made screw of 
typeL The piece is not of driftwood, 
but of a native willow [Sal sp., 
probably S. glauca). It seems never 
to have been straight, and as the wood 
ой this. species of willow is soft and 
of little strength even when new, | 
believe the object was never put to 
practical use, but was fashioned mere- 
ly asa pastime and then thrown away. 
Total length 25 em. House ruins on 


Manitsoq, near Egedesminde. 





REMARKS ON LINGUISTICS 
_ Although the technique of the 5 , 
Eskimo has developed the principle Fur. a Wonden implement ol 
of the screw, his language—at least uncertain ute: from Малымі, Ере 
the dial of Greenland—has no déesminde. A Carved willow mem, 
к. ee > probably not lot practical use; from 
vocable expressing the common ©0901“ марилец, (Оцени! size.) 
cept of a screw. From the verb 
стрій, ‘he twists it,’ is derived gfpineg or oivneg; ‘а winding,’ 
‘a twist,’ ‘a spire,” whence givniit, ‘provided with twists” (givneg 
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and the affix -f4, 'having'). As the term "screw," together with 
its numerous compounds and combinations, cannot be translated 
literally, the Eskimo of Gréenland cither invents new terms for 
the several screw-bearing objects introduced into Greenland or else 
paraphrases the Danish terms in accordance with his conception. 
A screw to be fixed in wood or metal is called &ikiag grmilik, ‘a 
nail with twists"; but a screw used to clamp two things together 
becomes swkaterut givniltk. The same combination, sukaterut 
gipnilik, also signifies ‘a screw's nut,’ because sukaferut is ‘a means 
for straightening or tightening something'—for instance, the string 
used to tighten the hood of the waterproof jacket around the face 
is also correctly called swkaferwt, A twisted string may be called 
givnilik in. contradistinction to.a braided one, which ts known as 
perdlaintlik. Other implements introduced with their Danish terms 
consisting of à compound of the word ‘screw,’ the Greenlander has 
translated in his own way; for example, a vise, Danish shrivestik, 
is translated pusugulit, from pusié, 'the first and second fingers of 
the hand together." To the Greenlander the jaws of a vise are the 
essential acting parts, not the screw which moves them. Pusugutt 
is therefore also the correct translation of ‘forceps, ‘nippers.’ 


Is tHe EskIMo SCREW AN ABORIGINAL [NVEXTION? 


The fact that screw-bearing implements are sò frequently found 
in house ruins and graves of West Greenland leads naturally to the 
question, Is the screw an aboriginal invention or was it suggested 
by objects of European provenance? [If the screw were known only 
in that part of the Eskimo region, a decisive answer would not be 
casy.. The great bulk of old implements from West Greenland in 
the collection here treated, as well as in the more numerous examples 
in the principal museums of the world, were not gathered by scientific 
persons, but by natives who sold them to collectors; hence we are 
almost totally ignorant regarding the condition and age of the graves 
or the ruins in which they were found. The phrase "very old" in 
the language of the natives may mean half a century or a dozen 
centuries, But even in undisturbed ruins or graves we have no 
reliable basis for estimating the age of these objects. An inter- 
esting attempt in this direction has recently been made by C. B. 
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Thostrup,! who distinguishes three different periods of settlement 
based on the condition of the ruins of. winter houses, namely: (1) 
The oldest winter houses are indicated only by a slight elevation of 
the ground where the walls formerly stood, (2) In the houses of 
the next period the roof has fallen in, and the walls, though still 
standing, are covered with earth and vegetation. (3) The houses 
of the latest period are bur little demolished, and the passage and 
dwelling room are not vet filled up or overgrown with vegetation. 

Nevertheless, there are some facts which lead to the belief that 
screw-bearing implements were made before the advent of Europeans 
into West Greenland. First, the bow and the arrow were the first 
aboriginal weapons to be discarded after the introduction of 
European objects, and arrows of bone with iron blades are remark: 
ably scarce. Second, the custom of depositing objects in the 
graves was abolished immediately alter the introduction of Christi- 
anity. Decisive evidence of the aboriginal character of screw- 
bearing objects, however, is their occurrence in far-off regions that 
have in no wise been influenced by the white man, Boas (їп, p. 
398) has already said that objects from Frozen strait exhibiting the 
screw are perhaps the best proof of the antiquity of the device; 
but the occurrence of numerous specimens {rom the east coast of 
Greenland, where the Eskimo were exterminated before the white 
man came to investigate their remains, speaks still more decisively 
for the antiquity and aboriginal character of the Eskimo screw. 


CONCLUDING REMARKS 
We thus reach the conclusion that the principle of the screw is 
an old ancl original invention of the Eskimo, executed by a method 
of his own; This method is still practised by the “civilized” West 
Greenlanders of our day, in analogy with other ancient processes 
originated at a time when only stone implements were available 
(cf. Porsild, 1, chap. “ How a stone-knife was used by the Eskimo"), 
Although the screw may have been familiar to the Eskimo for 
unnumbered centuries, our idea of the device as a physical entirety 





'"Ethnegraphic Description of the Eskimo Settlements and Stone Remalne in 
Northeast (Greenland " (Datmark-Ekepeditionen ti! Grániands Nardóstkyst, 1505-68, 
В. ту. по: 4, p. 33x. Meddelelser om Grinland, xtv, 1911). 
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has not been impressed on his mind in such manner as to cause 
him to originate a term synonymous with our own. He has noticed 
only the “twisted” surface, and even the modern Greenlander, 
who by practice has learned the working effect of a screw, has 
not invented a term strictly applicable to that function. 

Іа consonance with nearly every recent contribution to the 
culture of the various Eskimo groups (Boas, Ryder, ee 


the Е unity of culture of thse widespread people, 
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LINGUISTIC POSITION OF THE TRIBES OF SOUTHERN 
TEXAS AND NORTHEASTERN MEXICO 


By JOHN R. SWANTON 





[ , XCEPTING its extreme northwestern and western extensions 
the territory included in the present state of Texas was 
anciently occupied by peoples of two sharply contrasted 

cultures. East of Trinity river апа north of the latitude of Bidais 

creek, extending into northwestern Louisiana and southwestern 

Arkansas, were a group of tribes which had attained a very consider- 

able stage of cultural development, reminding one in many respects 

of that reached along the lower Mississippi and eastwanl, These 
are the people we usually call Caddo from the designation of one of 
their principal divisions, South and west of them, however, in an 
area stretching from the southwestern corner of Louisiana and the 
western bank of the upper Trinity across the Rio Grande westward 
to about the site of Monclova, Coahuila, and southward almost to 

Panuco, were a vast number of small tribes of extremely low culture, 

so low, in fact, that it 1s to be doubted whether there is another area 

in North America which can compare with it in this respect. [t 

is of these people that Cabeza de Vaca, carly- inthe sixteenth century, 

gave such a depressing picture, and on many of the early maps 
we find the legend “wandering and cannibal peoples" printed here. 

The designation “cannibal” appears to have been applied in this 

region more justly than anywhere else in North America, and to 

the present day a remnant of one of these tnbes, the Tonkawa, is 
known to other Indians as “man eaters,” while the name which 
has survived as that of a linguistic stock in southwestern Louisiana 
and southeastern Texas, Atakapa, signifies the same thing in the 

tongue of the Choctaw from which it was borrowed. But while a 

low culture is not necessarily associated with cannibalism, in this 

particular region such was the case. All reports show us that the 
economic lile, the social institutions, the habits and customs were 
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of the most primitive type, or perhaps I might better say that they 
were the least fused into those regional agreements or conventions 
upon which the phenomena which we call the tribe, the cultural 
area, and the nationality are built. 

Along with this condition there seems to have gone a lack of 
ability on the part of the people to adapt themselves to civilization. 
Although they were not formidable antagonists, they could never 
be induced to submit to either the Spaniards or the Americans for 
a long period. It was not until two hundred years alter the occu- 
pancy of Panuco that Escandon overcame the tribes of Tamaulipas, 
his conquest practically involving the destruction of the conquered, 
and the ‘Texans on their side of the Rio Grande were finally incited 
by Karankawa depredations to overwhelm and destroy the rem- 
nant of that coastal people. The tribes farther inland were for a 
time missionized, but they frequently decamped, and it is probable 
that hope of protection against their northern enemies, the Apache 
and Comanche, had more influence in inducing them to settle 
about the missions than any real desire for civilization. Atany 
rate they steadily declined in numbers until no considerable body 
of any of these Indians, unless we except the Tonkawa, now num- 
bering fewer than forty-five, is known to be in existence, The 
adaptable French of Louisiana appear to have been the only Euro- 
peans in contact with these people who avoided any serious difh- 
culties with them; but the Atakapa, the particular branch with which 
they had dealings, rapidly melted away, until today only a few 
descendants remain, confounded with the so-called ‘ Red-bones" 
of Loutsiana. Of all the Indians in this immense area only the few 
Atakapa and Tonkawa above mentioned, and possibly one or two 
remants in Tamaulipas, survive, 

While, as we have said, these peoples all appear to have agreed 
closely in culture, or lack of culture, the fragments of their languages 
preserved to us show very considerable divergences, and on the 
basis of these fragments six or seven distinct linguistic stocks have 
been erected. These are the Atakapan between Opelousas and 
Vermilion bay, Louisiana, and Galveston bay, Texas: the Karan- 
kawan in Texas, from Galveston bay to Aransas bay; the Tonkawan 
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inland of the preceding between Trinity river and Cibolo creek; 
the Coahuiltecan, or Pakawan, from Cibolo creek to about Mon- 
clova, state of Coahuila, Mexico, reaching the Gulf of Mexico only 
at the mouths of the Nueces and Rio Grande; the Tamaulipecan, 
covering all except the northern, southern, and southwestern ex- 
tremities of the state of Tamaulipas; the Janambrian, embracing 
the Janambres and Pisones of southwestern Tamaulipas; and 
probably the Olivean of the southern part of the same state. 

The Olive, who give their name to the Olivean stock, were 
brought into this territory from somewhere in the interior af Texas 
by a Spanish expedition of the sixteenth century, were misstonized, 
and afterward acted as a bulwark against the wilder tribes of the 
north. As it is not at all likely that this expedition penetrated 
beyond the territory under discussion, the natural inference is that 
the Olive belonged to the same group, but nothing of their language 
is known to have been preserved. The two other linguistic groups 
in Tamaulipas are given on the authority of Orozco y Berra and 
must stand until more documentary or other evidence 1s supplied. 
At present the only scrap of a strictly Tamaulipecan language 
available is a corrupted bit of Maratino, from the central part of 
the state near the Gulf. The results of an analysis of thts will be 
given later. 

Thè Coahuiltecan stock was originally based on a catechtsm of 
Bartolomé García, a Franciscan father in the San Antonio missions 
of southern Texas, and with the help of the notes accompanying his 
Manual and information from other sources collected by Professor 
Herbert E. Bolton we are enabled to outline the boundaries of the 
stock with considerable accuracy. In 1886 the late Dr A, S. 
Gatschet discovered a. few Indians on the Mexican side of the Rio 
Grande who knew something of two of the former languages of that 
region, Comecrudo and Cotoname. These be considered dialects 
of thè Coahuiltecan stock, and that assumption has persisted until 
today, although on Orozco y Berra's map we find the Comecrudo 
placed in the territory of the Tamaulipecan stock. The Karankawa 
material consists principally of a vocabulary collected by Gatschet 
from a Mrs Alice W. Oliver, a white woman, who had spent her 
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earlier years near the Texas coast and had acquired some knowledge 
of the speech of that people. It is limited in extent and probably 
somewhat corrupted. It was supplemented to a small degree by 
short vocabularies collected by him from two Tonkawa Indians. 
Although Atakapa is practically extinct as a spoken language, 
Gatschet was fortunate enough to visit the remnant of the tribe 
when it was still possible to secure material, and in consequence we 
have a fairly extensive vocabulary and several texts. He also 
collected a long vocabulary and a few texts from the Tonkawa. 
Tonkawa, however, is still spoken, although, as we have seen, by 
very few people, and work may yet be done upon it. So far as I 
am aware, this is the only language throughout the vast area we are 
considering of which such a thing may be said. 

When a serious investigation has been made into the structure 
of Tonkawa and Atakapa we will have a better basis for comparison 
with the fragments of speech that have survived to us from farther 
south. Fromshort preliminary studies of Atakapa and the language 
of Garcia's Mantal in connection with the fragments of Karankawa, 
Comecrudo, and Cotoname, [ am of the opinion that neither the 
phonetic systems nor the structure of these varieties of speech dif- 
fered very widely. All are vocalic, on the whole, clusters of two 
consonants being indeed fairly common, but not a dominant feature, 
Words and syllables often end in consonants, particularly E, 2, si, m, 
and s. The other structural features known to me give indications 
that few striking differences will be found. 

But, while waiting for such a study to be undertaken, the results 
of a lexical comparison made by the writer some years ago may be of 
interest, as it seems to bring out certain interesting facts, In prep- 
aration for this work the Comecrudo and Cotoname material col- 
lected by Gatschet has been carded, as has also the Coahuilteco 
of García's Manual, after the latter had been analyzed as thoroughly 
as possible. This was tabulated along with all that in Karankawa 
and all of the Tonkawa equivalents contained in Gatschet's Ton- 
kawa vocabulary, and therefore includes practically all thè cross 
comparisons now possible between the Coahuilteco, Comecrudo, 
Cotoname, Karankawa, and ‘Tonkawa languages. All possible com- 
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parisons have aleo been made between. the first four of these and 
Atakapa, but I have not attempted a complete comparison. of 
Atakapa and Tonkawa. 

The following table contains all of those words which seem, as à 
result of the above comparison, to bear some relation to each other, 
although exactness is unattainable in a matter of this kind, since 
some apparent resemblances no doubt have no real significance, 
while forms seemingly much wider apart are no doubt related. 
] suggest, however, that the errors in one direction may check oli 
those in the other. But even though the total number of resem- 
blances listed were actually greater than the facts warrant, it is to 
be presume! that, the same investigator doing the work, the 
proportional resemblances between tribe and tribe will remain 
practically uniform. The phonetic signs used agree with those in 
English, or rather show that the sounds for which they stand apr 
proximate the English sound so designated, with the following 
exceptions; the vowels in general have their continental values; à 
is the obscure a; c, English sh; ё, e in bell; (iin mill; 5, English 
ng; te, English chor tch; dj, English j in judge; x, velar spirant; x, 
the palatal spirant; ^ indicates that the preceding vowel is nasalized ; 
misafinal m in some Karankawa words, “pronounced short and 
with the lips tightly closed," according to Gatschet; E stands for 
" eastern Atakapa dialect "; W for western Atakapa dialect." Га 
Coahuilteco Garcia uses an apostrophe (") to show that the pre- 
ceding consonant is pronounced with stress, i &., like a fortis; cle- 
where it merely marks a pause. This ts the only phonetic feature 
of any importance which seems peculiar to one language, but it is 
probable that, if our material had been collected when the languages 
in question were in a better state of preservation, it would be found 
гө have been more widely distributed. It may be noted that the 
subjoined tables show some indication of an interchange between 
k and p, I have enclosed in parentheses portions of the Indian 
words which appear to be affixes. 
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Following is a supplementary list of resemblances between 
Tonkawa and Comecrudo: 


ENGLISH 


another 
bent, to; 
black 

buy, £0; 
chew, to. 
cohabit, tû 
cover, to 
CTUM 

cut, to 
flexible 
follow, to 
heavy 
high 
hollow, hole 
inside 

just now, now 
Tiji 

low 

lawer 
mack, ta 
open, ta 
pipe 

sexi 

skin 

smell, to 
thorn 

tie, to 
wound, fa 


TONEAWA 

kalak 

ná- yen 

körat 

Лаура 

k'a-ttc 

Не 

xai, i'd 

kal 

katica; homa 
kiyukyax 

тах 

Кезш 

takak 

зала) 

ya kwa 

kash 

k'ald (mouth) 

кн 

ayer (under) 

maka, pap 

teal, уха 
bue-nuxun (pipe-stem). 
zd 

бапа 

nasal (or covering) 
laxo 

teh 

yela (to shoot and lut) 


Cowecit uno 
ap hel 
aneluakile) 
satin 

huam 

Есі 

hilum 

walai 

pal 

kowi; memak 
payayei 

уар 
muaketiau 
pakua 
pehiol, Boluel 
ayapa 

физ 

zal 

ри! 

eulak 

emei pikale 
ekokle, waias 
kahuel 


Arkel (F) 


апе 

emol (also hair on body) 
exno, bohuen 

ігі 

yenarwile (tied) 

[put eons le 


To bring out the facts contained in these tables it will now be 
necessary to find how many opportunities for comparison there 
are between every two languages and what proportion the resem- 
blances bear to that number. This is shown in the following table. 
It should he remembered, however, that the comparison between 
Tonkawa and Atakapa is not complete. 
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Cases RESEMILANCES PROPORTION 


Coahufteco-Earankawa.......,... 55 25 :454 
Karankawa-Cotoname.............. 43 16 418 
Cuomecrudo-Cotoname. ............ Ta тб 451 
Coahuilteco-Comecruda, » 1...1. 108 35 343 
Tonkawa-Cotoname........ sese TE 24 .335 
Ceoahuiltecu-Cotaname,............ 38 в 320 
Karankawa-Comecruilo, ... Ls. 94 27 .387 
Tonkawa-Karankawa............... 114 33 .280 
Tonkawa-Coahulltecu, ,....... 165 45 278 
Кагапката-Ағакапа........... 129 22 2170: 
СоаһиШесо-АйаҒара............ , 153 26 169 
Tonkawa-Comecrudo. .,-,.,.....-- 425 65 152 
Comecrido-Atakapa,.............. 202 29 443 
ТопЕата-АшЖара.....2.......... ФИ 48 .128 
Cotoname-Atakana... .. ні 53 " n 


In many instances the change of a single number would produce 
a very considerable alteration in the relative position of the above 
pairs in this table, therefore too much reliance must not be placed 
on it. In general we find about what was to have been expected: 
that peoples near each other show more mutual resemblances than 
those at a distance; but some of the results are quite unexpected. 
Thus Karankawa, which has been assigned to a distinct stock, would 
appear to have been closest to Coahuilteco, while: Camecrudo and 
Coroname, supposedly dialectically related to Coahuilteco, are 
farther away, and on the other hand little nearer to each other than 
they are tọ Karankawa. If Orozco y Berra believed, as his map 
appears to indicate, that Cotoname belonged to the Coahuiltecan 
and. Comecrudo to the Tamaulipecan stock, he was very far out of 
the way, since Comecrudo is even nearer to Coaltuilteco than is 
Cotoname. Nevertheless, all of these languages, including Karan- 
kawa, are as a whole nearer to one another than to Tonkawa or 
Atakapa, and as between the two latter languages nearer to Ton- 
kawa. It is remarkable that Tonkawa appears to be much closer 
to Cotoname than to Comecrudo, 

Considerable additional light has been thrown on the linguistic 
conditions in the area we are discussing by the researches of Pro- 
fesor Bolton. These seem to make it clear that, whether the stocks 
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hitherto assigned to this region are connected or not, they do re- 
present so many divergent groups in the sections where they have 
been established. Тһе position of the Tamaulipas tribes is, how- 
ever, still very uncertain. 

Among the things unearthed by Professor Bolton waa a short 
vocabulary which he states was near the end of the original book of 
baptisms of San Francisco Solano mission, and dated 1703-08. 
This mission was founded in 1700 south of the Rio Grande, below 
Eagle Pass. In 1718 it was removed to San Antonio, hut as that 
was after the period when these words were- recorded, they are 
evidently from the speech of some tribe or tribes near its original 
seat, in a region usually assigned to the Coahuiltecan family, and 
Coahuiltecan it evidently is. Nevertheless an examination shows 
that this dialect diverges very considerably from the other known 
dialects, Below I give in tabular form the results of a comparison 
of the words in this list with corresponding expressions in the 
languages we have been considering: 


Енсален SAX FuANETSCO SOLANO CosxsPOXDENCES 

three keni (or penini 2) 

lour satih ЯМ (Т), шен (E A} 

fur ni ela (hair) (Com), ng-a” (W A) 
tortilla Каста 

[ am hungry najaag &mel (hungry) (K) 

tobacco тілі ax (Com), tet (W À), tige (E AJ 
кан істеме depen (Com), didn (Cot) 

meat mikaog heux, akon (toa) 

give me! пей аҙғта (Сот); уен (те) (Сат); ах 


(give), tím (1) (Coa); hemic (T), 
(bu) eth? (gave me) (T) 


water u bam ar (Com, Cot, Т), шаЛаш, шта» 
(river) (Com], zwumna (Coa), ak 
(Ww АЈ 

there are Шшафрат tipa (Coa) 

there із none раат Рапхат (Coa), kem (Com), ра 
(mitensive) (T), kem, іші-от, 
bwem (KJ) 

murher muha lar, frawux (Coa), xxi. (T), &aoninma 
(К) 


, EA, Eastern Аскара; W' A, Western Atakapa; Coa. Conhullteco: Com, Come 
crüdo; Col, Cotoname, K. Karankawa; T, Tonkaws. 
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lather papam mand (Coa), mam (Com), Belen 
(R) 

brother (хмуй ons {sisters and brothers) (T) 

sister (задан pes (WA) 

is she your sister? hyboniesd 

eat it! панд йаш (Coa), kakanie, xaxqme (Coa), 
ya (T), akndmas (K) (to eat) 

bad Брен (ог рен 2) Кант (Соа) 

Vers co pag hehe (T), dd (Coa), sand. (Com), 
hié-# (KK), haha (A) 

he wishes (ijuiere) — уратуй Hpi (Coa) 


We find that out of the twenty-one words and expressions pre- 
served from this dialect 11 have resemblances in. Coahuiltecc, 8 in 
Tonkawa, 8 in Comecrudo, 6 in Karankawa, 6 in Atakapa, and 3 in 
Cotoname, As in the previous cases, Tonkawa and Atakapa are 
ata great advantage, and Coahuilteco, Cotoname, Comecrudo, and. 
Karankawa at a great diswlvantage in this comparison, therefore 
the great number of resemblances between this dialect and Coa- 
huilteco is more significant than the figures indicate, and the small 
number of correspondences with Atakapa of similar significance. 
With equally good material from all of these dialects it is probable 
that the order would be: Coahuilteco, Comecrudo, Karankawa, 
Cotoname, Tonkawa, Atakapa. There is at least little doubt of 
the dialectic relationship of thís language to that incorporated im 
García's Manual. 

A few isolated words from other mission archives vield a little 
information beyond this. From a group of tribes near the. Rio 
Grande, embracing the Parchaque, Mescaleros (not the Apache 
tribe so called), Yoricas, Chomes, Alachomes, and Pamais, the word 
asaguan |asauwan]|, meaning ‘heart,’ is recorded, and gunapeluan, 
‘a large body of water,’ their name for the Rio Grande. The first 
falls readily in line with Coahuilteco хах. Comecrudo kayasél, and: 
Tonkawa yeisinam. The first part of the second is evidently a 
variant of Coahuilteco aguana (probably pronounced ranta), 
‘water, while -petiian has points of resemblance with Coahuilteco: 
артап, Karankawa mi-an, Сотесгийо фаи, and Cotoname 
kakimi, all meaning ‘large.’ Again yana guana is given as the name 
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of San Antonio river in the language of the Payaya tribe. The 
second word is, of course, Coahuilteco for ‘river’ or “water"; the 
significance of уйпа I have not determined. 

From the Aranama, a tribe which lived near the present Goliad 
and persisted into comparatively late time, one expression survives, 
recorded by Gatschet from a Comecrudo Indian who had heard it 
used. This іе Анла isåyi, ‘give me water.’ Himidne is satd 
to mean ‘water,’ and it suggests the Coahuilteco quana. The fsa in 
Isá yi is very likely the objective pronominal prefixof the first person 
singular, and 1f so evidently related to Tonkawa ca, Coahuiteco fs, 
and San Francisco Solano sa. The whole word Ldyf may be nothing 
more than the Aranama equivalent of the Tonkawa independent 
pronoun of the first person, diye, or it may consist of the pronoun 
is) nnd a stem meaning ‘to give,’ related to the Comecrudo ayemi, 
and perhaps Coahuilteco ax and Atakapa e. 

Although evidently related to Coahuilteoo, the dialect of San 
Francisco Solano shows that there was considerable divergence on 
the part of some Coahuiltecan languages, and this fact makes it 
easier to conceive that several of the so-called stocks. might really 
have represented dialects more divergent still, Itis my own opinion 
that the number of resemblances between Karankawa on thë one 
hand and Coahuilteco, Comecrudo, and Cotoname on the other— 
especially in view ol the small amount of Karankawa material 
available for study—indicates that this group at least formed an 
offshoot al the Coahuiltecan stock: While we do not know that 
the same held true for all the tribes of Tamaulipas, the case of 
Comecrude points strongly in that direction, and it is also indicated, 
though less strongly, by an analysis of Maratino. 

All the linguistic material available from Maratino is contained 
in a war-song, ог supposed war-song, in that language, one short 
sentence, and a few words, all copted into Prieto’s History of 
Tamaulipas from an wnpublished work of Father Santa Maria, a 
Franciscan missionary. This is corrupt and difficult to analyze, 
but a considerable nomber of stems may be isolated and some 
hints gathered regarding the grammatical structure. Following is 
a practically complete list of the words contained in this material 
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with their nearest correspondences in the languages of the group. 


under discussion. 


plural san 


many (prefixed) 
drink, ta 


voll 
and 
noL 


(diminutive suffix] 


Ё 


IE 

us P 

епох, tò the 
forces, strength. 
deor 

ано оё yet 
ablo (F) 

run, to 

far 

Шоп» [panthers] 
shout, to 
jump), ta 

biti 

bow 

them 


тиғат 


MARATINGO 
-d 
жа 
Май (9) (lot w 
drink) 
bum 
he 


=ke, -ki {à little um 
(тип) 


T 

ka (the only word in 
which А i$ nsod in 
the original) 

стати Бона! 


ca, oy cami [ko Бат 
coa pagtei |koapagtsi] 
coheok kohkol] 
cons(efo) [Ebons(gro)] 
cuaahme [kuaakne] 
еш їчтї (?) Шыт 


cuin [burn] 


енійсісніті [kufir 
stoma] (there very 
far away) 

Juri (xuri) 

таатг (to shout 
Гог Јоу) 

знаете (giving 
leap) 

manch [meing] 


тиім 
тіе-, ті- 


miglicui [miptikui] 


(who eat neat) 


CORRESPONDUXCES 

(me newt—in axme jiceition alter 
nomm j 

һен (А): Ла-ас (Т); ахӛнх (Сба) 

fix, um (А); ратіат (Сот): хехе 
{Со}; баха (Coa) 

Ката (Сог) 

xot, еі, «На ТТ) ті (Соз) 

da (A аба (Т); ахит, уахат 
(Coa); Аз (Сот): sa (9) (Cit s 
kam (К) | 


fim (А): офи {К}: тір (шит). 
(Cot); upakut(le) (Com) 


kane, saver (A); mol (IK); tro (Coa) 
(2); ekan (T) 

lama (A); kEena'4, тапа (?) (Соғ) 

Inkuaxqm. (Coa) (at that, ia that) 

нкіз (А); ат (Coa) | 

yukuna (T); palus, akua (to run, да 
water) (A) 

meikim (Com) 


zuzbel (Com) 


pomo (Cot); maka; meka (T) 


ttm CT): em {К} рих, тай (А) 


соёсе (A); komium (Cot); xam 
(Com): mayim (Coa) 

мин (Ту; Bémma (Cot) démua 
(arrow) (E) 

mi (Соз); ames Com); tw {а 
Tonk demonstrative) 

ше ІТ); тия (Cot); nékaug (San 
Franciwo Solan) 
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Екаызи 
амру то 


tif, TE: 
mw (2) 


like, шағ the 
minner af 

io guor №0 shot 
(ihe contexe 
kavis the €x 
act mranma dn 
doubt 

kill, t6; 


flee, they will make 
them | 

eam 

жгт 

чегип 

the. (pl) 

children, the 


mountain 


ых, to 
sheer, to 


comme hime, we 
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mimigihi {will norbe aka. (T); mayo (Coa); metya. CR); 
wecping) (balulumat (Com) 
ming, mi mi (an example in Com) (Atak has 
wt if Tut pera. eim.) 
ты ва А); шіні (Сор жаа (К); 
шен ГТ) 


крип, віршу [ето] най (А); мге (Т) 
nalieima nón (to walk) LA): utisdye (let us pi!) 
(Cot); kin) to go (Com) 


pauhrhu, pauhshm, — (fa)jkumon (Com); mma £5); lumaixo: 
paapehichn |pauh- — (TM mu! (dem) {К}: [pa)fdum 
tw, Paughciten| (dead) (Com); pix (A) 


ir pamini [i pake ^to qo away) (Саз) 
paitini) 
pomp а (А): yapluu (to twist) (T) 
xiri [ciri] саха (Т); sbenne (E A) 
igual [реба Ewan (T); Meu (Coa) 
tom [ise] fer (these) (1); tte: (many) (Саа); 
ya (A) 


tricnian |titkuaini! twin (little and child) ҮК; ніс (А) 
(т = these?) 

Ка {атиртп (to war наин (T) 
on the mountain), 
тишд (te the 


monitain) 

(тіні) тере ((we) пах, тон (Сот); таз (Сол) 
ime them) 

mieghuch — meztulee|  teóxuo (T); oi CA); (m)emal (Cam) 
lot ım ср 

coamule bá: [hocmmte- — eta UT: fi (to come near), mob, à (to 
pi come), ewe" (come herelY (A1 


Ar the best this is not very satisfactory. Still the method of 
indicating plurality and negation, the words for wolf, to run, to 
shout, them, arrow, the (or these), and traces of similar forms to 
indicate the first person plural, present resemblances strongly sug- 
gesting that further material would give us more certain grounds 
for classifying Maratine with the Coahuiltecan stock, It fs sur- 
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prising to find so many similarities with words from Atakapa, but 
this may be due rather to the abundance of Atakapa material than 
to an actually clase relationship. 

The Tonkawan stock was evidently strongly marked off from 
both Coahuiltecan and Karankawan, and yet the resemblances 
which we find point to an ancient linguistic unity between it 
and those we have just considered. Atakapa is apparently more 
remote, and it has more features in common with Chitimacha, the 
next language to the east, while there are traces of contact with 
Tunica and even with the Muskhogean tongues. 

Perhaps the most striking point brought ou: by this investigation 
is the surprisingly close resemblance between Cotoname, which was 
spoken near the mouth of the Rio Grande, and Tonkawa. Refer- 
ring to our table it will be seen that of all the languages compared 
with Tonkawa, exclusive of Atakapa, Cotoname seems to present 
the most relative resemblances and Comecrudo the least, although 
Comecrudo and Cotoname were exceedingly close to each other. 
On the other hand Atakapa seems to come closer to Coahuilteco 
in spite of the fact that the Atakapa tribes were anciently in actual 
contact with the Tonkawan tribes, which lay between the territories 
af thetwo. There would appear to have been two principal divisions 
of the Coahuiltecan stock: one including Coahuilteco, Comecrudo, 
and probably Karankawa, with which Atakapa was nearest related, 
or which had influenced Atakapa the most, and one represented by 
Cotoname and Tonkawa, 

For it becomes increasingly evident that at least Karankawa and 
Tonkawa were anciently of one stock with the Coahuiltecan 
dialects, that is, if the three or four Coahuiltecan dialects known to 
us belonged to one stock, If Karankawa is nearer Coahuilteco than 
Comecrudo and Cotoname, and as near Cotoname as is Comecrudo, 
it is absurd to classify Coahuilteco, Comecrudo, and Cotoname 
arbitrarily in one stock and exclude Karankawa from it. ‘The case 
for Tonkawa is not so good, but the surprising resemblances which 
it presents with the remote and little-known Cotoname, along with 
other similarities that crop out, leave little doubt that it belongs in 
the same connection, although until a structural examination has 
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been carried out it: might be best to leave our classification in statu 
quo. While it would be premature to go any farther at present, I 
believe the time will come when we shall find it necessary to do so, 
Indeed we may discover relationships among Southern tribes to 
extend far beyond the limits we have hitherto believed possible, 
Consider, for instance, the suggestiveness in the following series of 
terms for ‘water’: Cotoname ax, Comecrudo ax, Tonkawa ах, 
Atakapa ak or kakau, Chitimacha fu or tun, Natchez tun, Choctaw 
oka, Alabama oke, Hitchiti oke, Creek ofwa. There are uf course 
few cases as striking as this; but why the resemblance over such an 
extended area? That there should be some features in common 
between the Muskhogean dialects and those languages spoken west 
of the Mississippi was to have been expected if Muskhogean migra- 
tion legends are to be relied on, and careful investigation will perhaps 
show it to have been closer than we have hitherto believed, If 
that should prove to be the case it will be another powerful argument 
against the strict correlation of race and culture. The tribes on the 
lower Mississippi anc east of it were comparatively as cultured as 
were those west of it (the Caddoan tribes excepted) uncultured.. 


Винка с AwuggicAM ErmwoLoGY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LINKS BETWEEN RELIGION AND MORALITY IN EARLY 
CULTURE 
Bv ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 


T is becoming a commonplace of ethnology that the connection 
between religion and morality isa late cultural fact. And yet 
this particular reaction against the ecclesiastical view of society 

is true only on the narrowest definitions of religion and of morals: It 
is not true if by morals we mean collective or social conduct as 
against conduct antisocial or individualistic, and by religion we mean 
supernaturalism.! To these meanings we shall undoubtedly hold un- 
less our reaction against theology has not been thorough, leaving us 
still at heart theologues or their unwitting bastards, metaphysicians. 

What then are the relations between religion and morality in 

early culture? They begin for the savage, as for us, in the nursery, 
In savagery, a8 in civilization, the supernatural sanction has. a 
nursery róle. Santa Claus, who writes down the names of the good 
children only in his book, the ‘bogey man" who carries off naughty 
children, the old witch who catches runaways, the god who promises 
longevity to filial offspring, all have their counterparts in the dis- 
cipline of the savage child. In Australia, hard-pressed Illawarra 
mothers have been overheard to say, " Mirirul [the tribal high god] 
will not allow it."* Irritated West Victorian parents threaten to 
send for a moon spirit that does the bidding of Muurup, an epicure 
of child-flesh* Samoans have a juvenile scarecrow in Sina ‘ai 
Mata, or Sina the Eye-eater, a bird-god. “Do not make such a 
noise; Sina the Eye-eater will come and pick out your eyes,” an 
harassed parent would say. Thompson River and Kootenay 
= "Та, ош sense. The süpernatural to us i in other cultures unquestionably 
natural. Cf, Lévy-Hruhl L.. frs Fonctions Moewntoles бини Гез Богі Infirirures, 
TERME Win, The Aborigines of Australia (Sidney, 1864), p. 137. 


'Festherman, A. Social Mitfory of the Rares of Mankind (London, 181—017}, 
Sec. Div., p. 172. 


Turner, G., Samoa (London. 1884), p. 74. 
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Indian parents also threaten noisy children with a bird. “The 
Owl will come and take you," or "I'll give you to the Owl," they 
вау! Eastman, the Sioux, remembers how, in his less sophisticated 
days, his grandmother would say to him at night, ‘Do not crv! 
Hmakaga (the Owl) is watching you from the tree-top,"” 

A "good" child does not ery. Nor, for the peace of his elders, 
must he be adventurous. It is troublesome to look for children who 
run away. And so would-be explorers are threatened with super- 
natural mishap. A Koita child who strayed in the bush at night 
would encounter a radarada, a man who travels by night and who 
brings sickness and death to those he meets* The Euahlayi tribe 
of New South Wales have a bogey called from his cry Gineet Gineet. 
He goes about with a net across his shoulders into which he pops 
any children he can see; Chemosit is a Nandi devil, half man. 
half bird, with one ley, nine buttocks, and a red mouth which shines 
ar night like à lamp. He catches children who are foolish enough 
to be lured away from home by his night-song* ‘Nenaunir of the 
Masai tsa kindred monster; he is an invulnerable, stony-bodied 
creature with the head of a beast of prey and feet with claws: 
“Don't go too far," a mother says to her children, ‘or "Nenaunir 
will get you!’ An obedient child among the Masai or elsewhere 
ordinarily stays at home or within call, but sometimes if he hangs 
around he may be in the way. When their elders begin to eat it 
is etiquette for Caffre children to leave the hut. The older comply, 
but the younger hang around for “just one taste." Then their 
father bids them go out inte the veld to call Nomgogwana, a danger- 
ous and peremptory monster, If the children demur, the father 
will say off-hand, “Very well, sit where you are; the food will not 
cook, as you know, till Nomgogwana comes, and then when he does 
come he will be so angry at seeing the food uncooked that he will 
| “Тен, J.. "The Thumpson River Indians," Mem. Aswr. Miz. Nal. Mit (New 
York, 1900). it, 105. 

?! Indiau Hoyhood (New York, 1902), p. 9. 

'Seligmann. C. Gu The Melauesians of Brifith New Guinea (Cambridge, ryta), 
S so ве K. L., The EuaMaygi Tribe lLanion, 190$). p. 157. 

"Ныне. A. C.. The Nandi (Oxford, 1909), р. 41. 

! Merker, M., Dre Marsi (Berlin, 1904), p. 202, 
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eat all the children he can find.” As the frightened children slip 
off, the father calls out to them: " Be sure you go far, far away into 
the veld, for otherwise Nomgogwana will not hear vou: the reason 
why he did not hear you call before was that you did not go nearly 
far enough away; so be sure to go far away this time, lest you get 
eaten yourselyes,”"! 

Moral stories for the young are not lacking among savages. 
Once on a time in Pulu, an islet of the Torres straits, the boys and 
girls used to disobey their parents and play a game of twirling 
around with outspread arms. They played every night on the 
beach, until finally a great rock fell from the sky and killed all the 
islanders except one indispensable couple. Parents still tell their 
children never to play this game at night, and the old men remind 
bad children that by and by, if they are not good, the stone from 
Pulu wil come and eat them up? In another of the folktales 
of the Torres straits, a mother and grandmother threaten a fractious 
girl with the Dógai if she will not stop crying. She fails to heed 
them, and the bogey does carry her off to torture* The Випуа- 
Bunya of Queensland have a story about two boys who were once 
left alone in camp with strict orders not to leave it until the elders 
returned. Nevertheless, tiring of the camp, the boys went down 
tothe beach. Then the Thugine, or Great Serpent of the Rainbow, 
came out of the sea, and, always on the watch for unprotected 
children, caught the bays and turned them into the two rocks that 
now stand between Double Island point amd Inskip point. " Here 
you see," the old Blackfellow used to say to the boys, "the result 
cf not paying attention to what you are told by your elders,” 
On Rogea off southeastern New Guinea once lived a little girl, 
say the islanders, a little girl over-fond of wandering about. “At 
all times her mother and father they said, ‘Don't wander, or else the 
sorceress in the bush will eat vou.' The girl didn't listen, she walked 

! Kidd, D., Saruge Childhood (London, rpa), рр. 96-7, 

* Reporis of die Cambridge Antkropologizal Expedilion to Torres Sirails (Cambridge, 
1504), v, 22. 

A Ihid.. v, t4. 


* Howitt, A. W.. Tha Naiises of Sonih-Ea:s! Awitralia (London and New York, 
тобат, D. am. 
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about. The old woman saw the girl and called her and said, ‘You 
come." She took the girl toa cave and tattooed her.' “She boiled 
the blood and are it." | Had not the girl run home, she would have 
eaten her too? In a story told by the Bétsiléo of Madagascar a 
naughty little boy is eaten up—hy a sengómby, a creature big as an 
ох, but fleet-footed. The parents had put the boy outside of the 
house, calling out, "Here's your share, Mr Songümby." The 
beast came and the child cried out, “Oh, here he really is!" “Well, 
let him eat. you," cried the parents, thinking the boy was fooling. 
And he did* "The Bilqula of the Northwest coast tell the story of 
a chief's daughter who one night would not stop crying. Finally 
her mother said to her, “Lie down and be still or the Snéné'ik will 
come and get vou." At midnight, when all were asleep, the 
Shine ik did come in the shape of an old woman, and, catching the 
child through a hole in the wall; put her in a basket and carried 
her off." 

Terrifying ceremonial masks as well as "Sunday-school ' stories 
аге helps to primitive parents. In western Victoria the white 
kangaroo pouch masks worn over head and face by clowns at cor- 
robborees are often used to frighten misbehaving children! In one 
of the Zuñi summer dances there is a mask of an old woman, à 
ceremonial scold, and part of her "business" is to threaten to eat 
up the children," A kachina in a Hopi dance makes the same 
threat. The Hopi mask goes up to the child and says: You are 
naughty and bad; we have come to get you. You fight the other 
children, kill chickens, etc, and we shall now take you away." 
Among the Pueblo Indians of the Rio Grande I have collected several 

! The legend wis told the investigatnr to sccount for tattooing. 

*! Seliguinrt, op- eit. |, 40%, Б. 2. 

*Sibree, J.. Madagascar before tke Congue Condon, 3856), pp. 236-1. 

‘Rous, Frant, fedianitche Safin vom der Nord-PaciAichen Küste Amerika: { Ber- 
lin, 12895), пр. 248-09. At Masset, Graham island, a Haida half-breed girl told me 
this aumaer mibthers tliresten mughty ehilízen with an old woman. She comes (тип 
under the earth to carry them off. 

* Dawson, J. Amtralan Aborigine: (Melbourne, ote, 1881), p. Ba. 

'Fewkrs, J. Wa, “A Few Summer Ceremonials ac Zufi Pueblo," Jour. Amer. 
Final. aud Archzgol., 1 (1891), p. 42. 


* Voth H. R.." The Oralbl Powamit," p. 118. Pul, Field Columhtids Mur, Ambrop, 
Ser. nr, Chicago. 1901-3. 
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stones of refractory children frightened by masked figures, “like 
Sarita Claus," one woman said to me. И is said that a " progres- 
sive" Santa Clara man once on a visit to San Tuan tore the mask off 
a hgure who was alarming the children and that because of the 
outrage he was kept imprisoned in the estufa for some time in 
danger of his life, and that he finally had to be ransomed with à 
horse and saddle, 

Infantile bugaboos are replaced in many societies by spirits 
especially attentive to young people,  geody-goody" stories sup- 
posed to appeal to them succeed to the simpler nursery varns, 
and renewed is the emphasis on the supernatural rewards or penal- 
ties for the filial or unfilial, Among the Tshis the family god is 
expected to appoint a sassir, a subordinate spirit, to walk behind the 
growing girls of the family." Once on a time, goes a Kayan story, 
a woman and her daughter were reaping paddy. The girl left 
alone by her mother was told on no account to eat any of the rite, 
as it was against the tribal custom to eat while reaping. But the 
gitl disobeyed. Thereupon hair began to grow all over her body 
and she had to take to the jungle like a coconut monkey? Among 
the Fors, girls meddling with the milk-pots or stealing milk behind 
their mothers’ backs are punished with epilepsy by a sittan, a 
spirit servant of the great mountain god of Gebel Marah” Ат 
Ponape, in the Caroline islands, the ancestral spirits put an un- 
ending curse upon the unfilial^ Ainu women teach their daughters 
that were they to marry without being properly tattooed, after 
death the demons will do all the tattooing with very large knives 
and at one sitting.’ Aztec youths were said to be warned by their 
fathers against unfilial conduct in order not to be devou red by wild 
beasts or come to an otherwise bad end.* The Ainu and the Aztecs 

E Ellis, A. ЖТ Tahi-Speaking Peoples af the Gold Coust of West Africa (London, 
AN p. q. 
қ His. C. and McDougall, W., "The Relationi between Moen and Animals in 
Sarawak," Journal of Ike Anthropological Instiluie. xxxi ( 1001), р, 191. 

“Бейін, R. W. "Notes on the For Tribes of Central Africa." Prat. Roy, Soc. 
Edinburgh, xirt (1884—5), p. 223. 

' Christian, F. W., Thr Caroline PFslamb (New York. 1809), n. 72. 

t Batchelor, J., The Aímu und Their Folk-lors (London. І901), рр. 23-4. 

! Clavigero, The Hiitory of Mexico, ed. 1807. 1, p. 332. 
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do not represent, of course, as early a culture as some of the other 
groups from which we have been drawing illustrations, groups where 
dependence on parents or subjection to them ends with or even 
before adolescence. In these more primitive groups it is the tribal 
elders who осоп with the education of a girl or a boy. 

It is at the tribal initiation, of course, that the elders step in. 
During it the young get considerable moral teaching of both a direct 
and an indirect nature from the elders, and taboos are laid upon the 
initiates which serve to strengthen the social hold upon them of the 
state, le, the elders. Besides, these taboos may increase matérially 
the privileges and prerogatives of the old people—the more so-as 
the taboos may extend over considerable periods both before and 
after initiation. Breaking the taboos is apr to be supernaturally 
punished, particularly breaking taboos relating to food, to sex 
conduct, and to preserving secrecy, In Australia the boys and 
girls of the Lower Murray tribes thought that if before initiation 
they ate emu, wild duck, swans, geese, or black duck, or the eggs of 
any of these hirds, their hair would become prematurely gtay and 
their muscles would shrink! Wotobaluk boys are forbidden 
to eat of the kangaroo or the padi-melon on penalty of falling sick, 
breaking out all over with eruptions, and perhaps dying, If young 
Wakelbura men or women eat forbidden game, they will probably 
pine away and dic, uttering sourds peculiar to the creature they 
have eaten, ts spirit enters into them and kills them. Howitt 
heard of à Kurnai boy who had stolen and eaten opossum before he 
was permitted, in accordance with the food taboos, to eat ol it. 
The old’ men made him believe he would never grow up to be a 
шап. He did he down, in fact, under the belief, and within three 
weeks he died." Death by meteorite or lightning punishes boys and 
girls: who break the food taboos in other Australian tribes." As for 

' Beveruige. Pin Jour, and Proc, Roy. Soc, VN. South Wales, xvri (1884), po 27. 

! Howitt. pp. 769-70. | | | 

! Palmer. E. “Notes en Some Australian Tribes," J. 4. f... xut (1883-41. p. 294: 
Helms in Proc. Linmean Soc. New South Wale, Sec. S. X (18051, p. 393. 

Supernarnural penalties for breaking food taboos are common. of course. outside 


of Anstraliaz nor are they confined either in Australia or elsewhere co adolescence. 
The effects of lool taboos. Uf oot the alleged purposes, are mare ot Jes social ar 
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sex taboos! and their supernatural sanctions, among the Lower 
Murray tribes the sight of a woman for three months after the 
novice's teeth have been knocked out would bring numberless 
misfortunes upon him—withering up of limbs, blindness, general 
decrepitude Were a Kurnai youth to touch a woman at a certain 
stage in the initiation he would, he ts told, fall seriously ill, Were a 
woman's shadow to fall upon him he would surely become thin or 
lazy or stupid? At Bartle Bay, New Guinea, boys believe that if 
they do not keep from intercourse during and before initiation their 
hair will not grow, 

Initiates are told net only to keep away from women, they are 
explicitly warned to keep their secrets hidden (rom women lest 
supernatural evils befall, The Urabunna initiate is made to believe 
that should any woman see one of the secret sticks; he and his 
mother and sisters would drop dead. In New Guinea, Kiwal 
Island initiates are warned to maintain secrecy at the risk, among 
other consequences, of being seized with a fearful incurable disease: © 
In the Elema district an impersonation of Kovave tells the initiates 
that if they divulge the secrets to the uttinitiated,? he will punish 
momi They sry protect the food supply ol a favored class, the old aguinct the 
young. Men against worm. chiefs against commoners. Preguancy or tactation 
looi taboos may convey a seise of parental "respornsibllity.'" The toremiec taboos 
аге anti-cannilidlistic, it mot being sociable to eat your kinsinaa. The touring 
taboos afiow: " cansideratian'" (or ihe deal. 

' Auntrualtan elders are greedy about women as well ài Шен food; bur the зек 
restrictions they put upon initiates are riot so much far purposes of immediate monrpoly 
us they are to insure a good tart, so tà speak, on tfiat separation ol the sexes in mulie 
во Characteristic ef primitive snclety. 

* Beveridge, p. 27. 

"Howitt “The jerge, or талан Ceremonies ef. the Kurnal Tribe." F A: i. 
XIV (1584-53, pp. 306, 310, and Жайіте Тее, [к 402: 

'Sellgmann, p. 495, 

* Spencer, B. anil Gillen. F. J The Noriberu Tribes of С єнїгїї Aurtraisu. (T;oniàám 
ànd Kew Vork, ropoh, p ggs: 

‘Chalmers, J, “Note on the Natives of Kiwal laland, Fly River, Brith New 
Guinea" F. A. Ia xxxi (1003), 

"Aside irom initiation, secrecy In esoteric affnim is otten zafe-guurded Ih primi- 
tlve circles by a supernatural sanction. Ameng the Ewes the lightuing-struck or 
ilonê gre thought to be killed by Jehve for tattling abont kim (Өтен. Je “De 
Jelive-Dienst der Evhe-Nezer." in. Afift. der (zeog. Gesell. zu Jena, xut (15894), p. 19). 
When Fewkes insisted Upon witnessing the Нар ceremony of anake washing, be waa 
rauticnesd to leave the kiva: H he stáyerl. he would " swell irp nsd birst,” Bursting of 
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them with disease and death. U they let it be known that the 
whining of Tiparu, the bull-roarer, is not the cry of à god but the 
work of a man, the curse of Tiparu, equivalent to death, is upon 
them.! 

Elena women fee their villages to escape the curse of hearing 
the voice of Tiparu. In many other communities women are kept 
from prying by supernatural sanctions, Elsewhere? I have pointed 
out how thoroughly in other particulars they are kept in their 
place by supernatural sanctions or by their mere fear of the super- 
natural, how they are discouraged from trespassing or straying from 
home, from eloping or committing adultery or marrying agai, 
how they are rendered docile and obedient. "To their husbands 
are given magical means of detecting their infidelity; for the wnde- 
tected, à difficult labor or death in childbirth is in store;! men dis- 
guised as ghosts or gods break their spirit for adventure or revolt. 


ward or the inquisitive. 

Supernatural sanctions attach to violations of sex habits other 
than monogamy." Forillustrations af what dire things happen to 
men who break through the taboos upon a woman during men- 
struation let me refer again to another discussion." But at Mowat, 
New Guinea, I have since noted a variation [rom the usual type of 
menstruation taboo. Ifa Mowat man have connection with а 


ether direful troubles came to one beholiding sitesnone but a priest might we (" The 
Snake Cermmonials at Walpi," J. Amee. Efhn. and Arch, 1v (1894), p. $3). 

! Hpbimes in J. A. £L, xxxn (1902), pp. 431, 425. 

i Chalmers, J.. "Toaripi," J. A. EF, xxvit (1898-97, p. 329. 

! The Old.Fashioued Woman (New Werk, 1013). ch. xx. "Policing Her Super- 
naturally,” See also Frazer. J. G.. Psyehe^s Task (London, 1909), ch, lv, 

There ure other supernatural punishments too--misfortune for the whole karm- 
pong ambn the Bataks (Stelmmnete, £. R., Ellmodogpische Studien zur ersien Entwicklung 
der Strafé [Leiden and Leipzig, :894, 1. p. 357); "Acridentu] death" in the Sai 
islands, wt the will of their deified lawgiver (ibld., p. 358]; a plague of rais (оғ 
unchastity among the umnarried) among the Sea Dyaks (Perham, J.. in Jour. Straits 
Branch Boy, Atiatic Soc, No. E, pp. 146 9. Singapore, 1582], 

“Есатет Мая given Hlustrationa ( Pryehe^s Taxk, ch. (v) ol (be suffering tulling super- 
naturally upon the group as well os opon the offender. and he suggests that this 
vicarious wuillering leads to further collective pressure upon the individual to conform 
tu custom-—trüly a very striking linking together of supermaturalizm and morals. 

* The Oli-Fashlomed Wernman. eh. xL " In Quarnutine."" 
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woman after he has had it with a menstrous woman, it is supposed 
that he will die. Incest, a peculiarly abhorrent offense to primitive 
man however he defines it, is very apt to be punished, he believes, 
either automatically or by an outraged spirit. In the Kéi islands 
the incestuous aresupposed to fall ill;* among the Khasis they are 
struck by lightning or killed by a tiger or they die in childbirth; in 
the Omeo tribe of Victoria they are beaten by "Jidiigongs "' 
or snakes, and the punishment is the more fearful because it may 
hang over them for years? The Kenai ascribe their increase in 
mortality to breaking their exogamous rules, Matthews once 
asked a Navaho what would happen if he married a woman of his 
gens. “| would have bad fortune,” he said; "I would fall into the 
lire and get burned, the lightning would strike me, the cold would 
freeze me, or the gun would. shoot- me—something fearful would 
happen to me." On the Herbert river, Queensland, anyone marry- 
ing into prohibited sub-classes will sooner or later die in consequence, 
his behavior being offensive to Kohin, an earth-roaming spirit of 
the Milky Way. Among the Caffres, offspring of an incestuous 
union will be a monster, a punishment inflicted by an. ancestral 
spirit Aleuts too believe that incest is alwavs followed by the 
birth of a monster with walrus tusks ог beard. 

Whether or not the practice of avoidance is a safeguard against 
incest," it is apt to have, like indubitable exogamous rules, a super- 
natural sanction attaching tó it. It is believed in Victoria that if a 
man sce his mother-in-law, or is seen by her, evil spirits will afflict 
him or disaster of some other kind will befall him.” ‘That a woman's 
hair will turn white if she speaks to her son-in-law or even looks 

' Beardmore, E.. in Jour. Amthr. Inti,, xix (1885-30). 

"Barten M., Dis Medicis der Natursihber (Lelpzig, 1301), n. 29. 

? Helms. p. 393. 

* Steinmetz, 11. p.353. 

"The Study ol. Ethles Amone ihe Lower Rocea, J. Amir Fyuk-Löre. xii 
(£899), p. б. 

* Howitt, Nafite Tribes, p. 498. 

! Shooter, J.. The Кайе of Natal awd the Zulu Country (Landon, 1867), p. 45, 

'Petroff, L, "Report on the Population, Industries and Resources ol Alasin," 
Teeth Census of the U'mited Statei (Washington, 1384), vint, p. 135. 

* For another (nterpretation of it see Americam Jour. of "Seciolory, Tan. 1914. 

4 Smyth. R. Brough, The Aborigines of. Victoria (Melbourne aod London, 1878), 
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at him is the belief of other Australian tribes! If a Uganda woman 
hands anything to her father-in-law she will be afflicted, she thinks, 
with tremor,* 

It Nias intercourse during pregnancy is punished by sickness! 
In fact in very many places intercourse during pregnancy or during 
lactation is held te bring disaster to a woman or her offspring. In 
East Central Africa “it is believed" that a girl whe does not mate 
atnubility will е, я 

"It is believed," writes Macdonald of this African point of view. 
Who believes it? Presumably the girl herself, and assuredly 
because she got the idea from her elders. ‘To make the young settle 
down in marriage is a favorite undertaking of the elders, and an 
important factor in the subjection in which they keep not only the 
adolescents of the tribe, but all their juniors. This ascendency 
they establish at initiation, but most of the life of their juniors they 
regulate or at least meddle with. -And this contral is based for the 
greater part on their control of the tribal svstem of supernaturalism. 
Moreover, they may be heeded by their juniors, thanks merely to 
their very reputation as supernaturalists. In no end of places old 
women are trared because of the power of witchcraft imputed to 
them: besides, the curses of the aged,* like the curses of the dying, 
are held to be especially potent and dreadful! The aged and the 
moribund alike are imminent ghosts, and ghosts are believed to be 
unusually well qualified to carry out threats. They are good at 

! Hewitt, Natiee Tris, pp. 2557, 

Rebe, J, "Further Noles on tha Mame and Customs of thè Baranda." 
J A Lexan (1003), фк 39; 

! Hartels, р, 20 

* Macdonald, Ja "Enst Central African Custómin" J. A. L, xxn (1853-1), p. 101. 

!Westermarck, E., The Origin aml Drzelopreni of rhe Moral Ideas (London and 
New York. 1606], t. pp. ó10 &. 

! Very entertüiting i a recent Illustration of this kind wf gernntocrntic eemtrol. 
“Not long age.” writer an observer of Turkish custome, “the wife of a former Grand 
Vizier, Hallilddin: Pasha, die. Ор her еш бей she expressed ai her last wish that 
her twelve-year-old datighter might take special courses in medicine, similar to those 
given to men. There waa nothing for the. government fo dhe bit to hastily open 
eeriain of these courses to women in order that they migtit not be cursed by ignoring 
the dying wish of à respeeted old машта" (Buell, Katherine, " Behind the Vit" 
Hurperz Weekly. Aug. FS. roeg) 
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bestowing favors too, so that kindness to those with one foot in the 
grave is at least à prudent palicy. 

But respect for age is sometimes specifically imparted by the 
elders by means of the supernatural sanction. Once during a gen- 
eral quarrel Spencer and Gillen saw one of the younger men, 1. &., à 
man between thirty-five and forty, and a medicine-man at that, 
try to strike one of the older men. At once at this grave offense 
his precious medicine powers left him; An Aleut who is disagree- 
able and disrespectful to the elders has no luck in hunting: on the 
other hand attentiveness to the old insures longevity and good 
fortune in the chase orin war? The ancient Hindus are well outside 
the circle of peoples we have been accounting in quite a general 
way primitive, but one of their expressions af respect for seniority 
is inculcated so primitively that I cannot forbear mentioning it, 
“The vital airs of a young man mount upwards to leave his body 
when an elder approaches," declares Manu, "hut by rising to-meet 
him and saluting he recovers them," 

A deferential treatment of the elders may be prompted, we noted, 
by the fear af what as malevolent ghosts they might do to the 
living.’ Once they are ghosts the need of keeping them in a good 
humor is even more imperative, Hence the living and in particular 
the surviving kindred are bound to pay proper respect to the dead. 
Inattentiveness to a ghost is apt to be sorely punished by him. A 
slighted ghost in the islands of Torres straits would cause strong 
winds to destroy the gardens of his neglectful relatives and break 
down their houses.’ The Thompson River Indians believe that death 

1 Spencer ind Gillen, p. 22. 

* Petroff, pp. 153. 155. 

"The Lows of Manu, u, 020, Sacred Books of the Earl, xxv. 

* Other injuries in lile besides neglect in old age tray be punished] by rexentíul 
ghost& Tû the Elema district of New Guinea dead warriors visit their old enemies 
at night anil keep them from cleeping by tickling their feet. The muiutdered invuriahly 
plague their murnierers (Halmes, pp. 425, 429). Нила Bay Eskimo have deserted 
the lund of Akpatok since the murder on it of some shipwrecked sallors (Turner, 
L- M. “Ethnology of the Ungava District.” НА Rep. Bur. Amer. Eikn.. іё. 
p.156) (Greenlanders hold that an aborted chihd or an illegitimate deceased is trams- 
lormed into un evil avenging spirit (Rink, H. J.. Tater and Traditions of the Esbimo, 
(Edinburgh and London, 1855, PP 45. 430 *q.). 

* Reports Cambpidge Anthr. Exped, io Torres Straits, v1, 12 Т. 
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or sickness would come upon one taking possession of the bow and 
arrows, leggings and moccasins of a departed kinsman. Among the 
Koita of New Guinea relatives who infringed upon the dead man's 
funeral rights ór who neglected them were punished by his ssa*—1n 
what way we are not told. Ghost haunting, a severe enough pun- 
ishment in itself, is very commonly a consequence of funeral 
improprictics, Such considerations about the dead are quite per- 
tinent, let me say, to a study of morality in carly culture, for in it, 
we should noc forget, the dead are an intégral part of society, We 
have to realize, too, that in their treatment by the living morality 
and supernaturalism are indistinguishable. 

Funerary destruction of property is partly prompted by the 
desire to preclude ghost walking, to keep the ghost from coming 
after his own, after what has been and still is a partof himself. Tt 
is one of the earliest and most marked ways of recognizing the right 
to property. But there are other primitive ways in which a super- 
natural zanction is invoked against the misappropriation of prop- 
erty, ways | particularly wish to indicate. Ignoring the fact that 
our own morality being a property morality compared with the 
morality of early cultures, primitive gods seem to us far more indit- 
ferent to theft than Jahveh or the god of the framers of our criminal 
codes, But like men; like gods—or ghosts. And theft, so far 
as it goes, is punished by primitive spirits, A ghost of the 
islands of Torres straits may be aggrieved not only by remiss- 
ness as to his funeral rites, but by dishonesty toward his heirs, 
and he may be revengeful on their account also? It was the special 
business of one of the gods of the Tracy islands to watch and kill 
thieves.‘ In East Central Africa magic stakes are driven into the 
ground or the edge of the corn fields. Therealter anyone touching 
the crops will die on the spot.* The Wanika protect their planta- 
tions and fruit trees in like way. Throughout the islands of the 

i Telt, p jfi: 

1 Seligman, ys. 208. 

"Reports of the Cambridye Але. Бяр. ш Torres Sigii, V, p. T27. 

i Roath, Wi E,, Morth. Queentland Fihnograghy (Bzrishane, проз), Buil v, p z9 

à Macdonald, p. 120. 

"New, Co Life, Wanderingi, ete, i Failon Africa (London, 1834), р. 104. 
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Malay archipelago sickness followed [rom eating food stolen from 
tabooed fields! On the Bloomfield, in North Queensland, the older 
men to whom the country originally belonged will give out that 
certain tracts of it are " virru" (s4rru is ап underground spirit), so 
that if any but themselves eat or camp there or disturb the soil in 
any way whatever, Yirru will punish them with grievous sores.* 
Indeed boundary fetishes of one kind or another are not at all 
uncommon among primitive peoples, The automatic supernatural 
sanction also attaches again and again to the preservation of prop- 
erty. 

Inthe Bowditch islands a man dead is asked to confess through 
the voice of a priest what he had done to cause his death. Among 
other offenses he might confess to theft? The god's proxy or priest 
is often called upon in cases of theft. Batak thieves were cursed 
through the magic staff of the great priest of Balige.’ Pilfered, an 
Ossete goes with the kurismezok, " the wise man" or sorcerer, and his 
cat to the house of anyone under suspicion. “Tf thou hast stolen 
the article,” exclaims the kurismezok, "and dost not restore It to 
its owner, may this cat torment the souls of thy ancestors!" А 
Tshi bereft of his property will make an offering to his local god and 
ask his priest to beg the god to proceed against the thief.* Quakery, 
the Tu-Tu king of New Calabar, who ranked above the king in all 
purely native palavers, religious or civil, told de Cardi that if the 
king tried to detect robbers-it would have little effect, because the 
king was a man like themselves from whom they would steal if 
they got the chance. “ Butif [sent round a notice that if the thieves 
did not immediately bring me the stolen articles, my Juju would 
cause them (the thieves) to swell up and burst, you would see how 
quickly they would come to me and deliver up the stolen goods.'" 

^ Bartels, pp. 28-29. 

! Roth, p. 39. 

"Turner. G., p. 271. 


! Brenner. J. von, Beruch bes den. Kamnibalem Sumatras (Würzburg, 1894). p. 226- 
Turner, O., p. 283. 

! Hazthausen, Tramicaucaria (Lomdon. 1854), рр. 398-9. Needless io soy the 
imprecation is often effeetuni. 

"ЕН. р. 75. 

‘de Cardi, © N., in Jour. Awilr. Inr, xxix (1599), pp. 51-2. 
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To recover stolen or lost property, especially ponies, is one of the 
principal tasks of the Apache medicine-man. He does it through 
crystal gazing.’ Through some unspecified. magical means the 
Koita sorcerer Also recovers stolen things In fact the medicine- 
man is for theft as for other offenses the first professional detective, 

The medicine-man, or priest, is apt, too, to preside over ordeals, 
on the theory perhaps that his god will be on the side of the ins 
nocent? At any rate the emphatic presence of the priest at the 
ordeal makes for an association in thought between the moral and 
the supernatural. So does his presence at initiation ceremonies. 
Quite often he is in charge of them, and it is he instead of the elders 
who teaches the youth the tribal morals, His tendency to take a 
hand in all the daily affairs of life, a tendency quite as marked in 
primitive as in modern times, has a like effect. Being a represen- 
tative of deity his slightest interference with any social relation 
gives it a supernatural coloring. 

A priest's authority {5 naturally supported by his god. From 
their priestly derivation, if for no other reason, early forms of chief- 
taincy might be expected to have a supernatural backing. Buta 
mystical, representative quality too seems to attach to chiefs or 
leaders. They express or embody the welfare of the community 
and ofeach of its members, Subservience to them means communal 
and individual prosperity; contradiction or disobedience means 
disaster. The Massim of Bartle Bay work in the garden of their 
chief, belleving “if they did this their own gardens would be good." 
in Nias a certain severe throat ailment is supposed to be due to 
quarreling with a village headman.* The Tonga gods were under- 

' Bourke, J. G., " Meilicine Men ol the Apache," gh Ann. Rep. Bur. Eikn. (1885- 
8* p. 451. 

Е Ва p raa. 

"That the ordeal (or the oaih) may be merely magical (eee Westermurck. i, 
Dp- HE sgu 687 99.) dors not cancera us, for we ate not weighing the character, moral 
oF non-moral, of the gods. It is enough for ua that to the ordeal (and to the cath) 
x supernatural sanction attaches. But into a futher dissension along ihis Hine I will 
mut gus ds (ts viewpoint would he somewhat different from that to which | am limiting 

' Sellgmaun, p. 458. 

* Bartels, p. 38. 
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stood to punish disrespect to chiefs almost asseverely as disrespect 
to themselves. In the Mortlock islands the spirits of dead chiefs 
punished offenses against their colleagues in the world with sickness, 
curable only by the gods through the mediation of the living смей 

It is not only political rebels who have been punished by ghosts. 
Among the Dakora and in the Malay archipelago they are believed 
to türment iconoclasts of all kinds? For any infringement of tribal 
customs the Koita saa might smite offenders with sickness or call 
down upon them bad luck in hunting or fishing.* Elsewhere the 
gods, too, posing as backers of custom as custom; are against icono- 
clasts. Jf the Narrinyeri are asked why they keep to any custom, 
they answer that Narundere, their “All Father,” commanded it 
Daramulun, the high god of the coast Murring was believed to have 
laid down the food rules and to punish those who broke them.* 
The Tchiglit Innuit believe that they are injuring deity and calling 
down divine punishment upon themselves because they are adopting 
foreign customs. Ainu iconoclasts know they are sure to suffer 
from the wrath of the gods." With these instances from primitive 
society of what is perhaps in modern life the most conspicuous part 
of its rôle; its support of custom as custom, I may fitly conclude- 
my sketch of the supernatural sanction on morals. 

At the outset of this paper we contented ourselves with iden- 
Шуше moral with social conduct and then passed on at once to 
give illustrations of the supernatural sanctions attaching ta such 
conduct. It is plain, I trust, that from this far from novel point 
of view morality has been little if anything but the prevailing system 
of keeping people in their place, out of other people's way, juniors 
out of the way of seniors, one sex out of the way of the other, kindred 





| Mariner, W. Am Adconat of the Natives of he Tonga Islands (London. 1817). 1 
pp. 155. 237. 

! Kubary, J., in Milia. d, Geogr. Genil, in Hamburg. 1823-9, p. 255, 

! Egatman, M. EDcodalt (New Vork, 1849). pp. xx. 87. Schoolcraft. H. R., Iudigm 
Ті (Phila. 1851-57). п, рр 1055. Bartels, p. 28. 

! Seligmann, p. t93. 

i Woods, J. D.. The Native Triber of Souls Australia (Adelaide, 1870), p& 55. 

‘Howitt, In J. A. F., xit (1883), p. 192. | 

Petter, E. Les Grands Esquimanx (Paris, 1881), p« 35- 

* Batchelor, pp. $8; 177-5. 
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out of the way of kindred, the desitute or the subject out of the way 
of the man of property or the chief, lay or ecclesiastic, the dead out 
of the way of the living, the adventurer out of the way of everybody. 
For accomplishing this social distribution there seem to be three 
main methods: public opinion (including, of course, ridicule, its 
most potent weapon), the sanction of the group working natural- 
istically (ostracism, i. e., execution, exile, imprisonment, and muti- 
lation ог fine), and the sanction working supernaturally, i. e., 
automatically or magically, or through spirits, The availability of 
these several methods varies in different cultures. In particular 
the availability of the supernatural sanction varies, as one might 
expect, with the scope of supernaturalism characteristic of the given 
culture. Just as supernaturalism is far more a part of life in early 
culture than in modern, so concomitantly is the supernatural sanc- 
tion. Our obliviousness to this fact has been due mostly to our 
unwillingness to recognize how insignificant religion has become to 
us, to what extent we get on without it, how remote it is from our 
daily Ше? Furthermore, denial of a relation between morality and 
religion in early culture may be due to our habit of studying the 
content of one moral code in terms of another, the Blackfellow's, 


How асіп, for example. do we bold that an untoward event is à. punishment 
lor our mns a polni ol view common enough in primitive circles, When several 
deathe occur about the same time in the <ame For family, it is thought to be due to 
lving by ans of ita members (Felkin. pp, 230-2). In Samoa, lÎ the olfapring af a 
consanguineous marriage died prematurely. it was taken na à sign of the diipproval 
of the martiage by the household god (Turner, &; p. a2), Several centuries ngo, the 
Chinter of the province of Camul, urged on by a reform governor, gave up their 
practice of sexunl hoepitality- Poor harvests and genera! misfortune ennaed, because, 
said the people, they had foregome a custom cherished by the gods (Marco Polp, el. by 
"ule, London, 1571, f, pp. tB5-00). When the Merkedes, an Arab trite, became 
Wubi bya, they Шай 69 give up the same custom; a drought fallawwd am], ronaidering 
lt a puntshinent, they got permisslon from the Wahüby chief to return to the good oli 
practice of their lorefathers (Burckhardt, J. L., Notes om the Bedowins and Withdiwy, 
Landon, 1831. p. 103]. 

1 Of ita remoteness the mere existence of spirita le evidence according to Profesor 
Lévy-Bruhl. The primitive mystic haa no need of spirits; everything has for him an 
immediate mystical quality. The gods originate. so te speak, in. aecularization. 
From. thie potot of view, the magical automatic sanction is earlier than the sanction 
ішіме by deity, Such eanctlond an morality as thope of the historical religiona шау 
trean therefore that our morality із less religions than the murality of the savage. 
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for example, in terms of our own. An offense great enough in our 
eyes to keep its perpetrator out of heaven may be too petty in the 
eyes of the Blackfellow for such an automatic penalty to attach to 
it as attaches to the breaking of Australian food taboos or the rules 
of class exogamy, offenses quite without meaning to us. Тһе 
very claim that only the historical religions are related to morality 
is part and parcel of the antique conception that only our own nor- 
ality or the morality of kindred cultures is morality at all. It is 
the final attempt of self-righteousness to pull the wool, so to speak, 
over the eyes of ethnology. 
SroNOVER FARM 

‘Ta the savage the supernatural of mystical attaches to much that to un is natural 
and merely objective. Defilement through death or through sex. tor example, [s still 
uamumed in certain ways by us, but it does not begin to loom. upon ws as upon the 
savage. Impressed by such myasticiam in savage life, one of ite close observers writes 
me that to him there appears to be little of no relation between religion und morality 
in primitive life, wupernaturalism attaching primarily to matters of a non-moral 
character, Even so, docs [t not attach as wel to the social organization? 


THE GUSLE SINGER AND HIS SONGS 
Bv BEATRICE L. STEVENSON 


` J HE occasion of the outbreak of European war serves to.endow 
Г with importance and interest all matters connected with 
Servian customs and nationalism, and significant in the light 
of folklore psychology as well as in the realm of current events is 
the gusle (gusla) art of the South Slavic peoples: ‘The guste javorore 
is a little instrament of white-maple wood, with rounded back and 
parchment front, and a single string of horsehair—seemingly nothing 
mört thana mere musician's trinket but found in many a Servian 
home, and vividly able to recall centuries of poetic outpouring of 
artistic impulses as well as many a living picture of the gualar 
singers themselves, those bards who sang and still do sing the songs 
of the people in Servia, Bosnia, Kroatia, Slavonia, Dalmatia, Mon- 
tenegro, and all the provinces of the Adriatic. Hitherto but little 
noticed by dwellers in the outside world, these singers vet date 
their rise from before the era of the Troubadours in France, who, 
like the skalda of old in Scandinavia, went from palace to hut made 
eagerly welcome by the beauty of their balladry. From aticient 
Greece itself the guslar may have sprung, for Serbo-Kroatia and 
the south-lying districts have really for all time seen the figure of 
the blind old man who, like the Scotch bard and the Greek rhap- 
sodists, was the nourisher of a people's patriotism: In the music 
that the blind old man made are to be detected figments af a people's 
life, the hidden existence which is led by all of. us, detached from 
duties and. extraneous pleasures,—intense, solitary and yet domi- 
nant, the idyllic life as it may be called. ‘This the gusiar with his 
queer, wedge-shaped instrument, sitting perhaps at the foot of a 
tree, strumming contentedly idyllic measures, ar tumultuously heroic 
Measures, Or wantonly capricious measures, or longingly sorrowful 
measures,—all this the poet wayfarer has expressed for the people 

of Serbo-Kroatia. 
That he is a relic of the past cherished only by a few individuals 
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who recognize the importance of this messenger of an older time, 
is regrettable. The mamy pass on unattentive to the sensitive 
melody of his compositions, or to the significance which these com- 
positions may bear to the folklorist, the ethnologist, and the musi- 
cian. For many reasons gusle music is important, for many reasons 
the songs of the Slavs should not be neglected but preserved and 
raised to a position of importance among the cultures of the nations, 
The songs as sting were a people's possession, passed down from 
father to son, mother to daughter, but unfortunately they were 
wild flowers in the hands of heedless children, for seldom were they 
cherished. 

Except for the efforts of Vouk Stephanovich-Karajich, who early 
in the nineteenth century collected and preserved for posterity the 
ballads of the Servian nation, except for the work of various col- 
lectors since then, and of the valuable present-day services of the 
Matica Hrvatska, a Kroatian literary association in Zagreb (Agram), 
much of this precious legacy of the Slavic peoples would have been 
lost. There have been few examples of guslar poets such as Kachich- 
Mioshich of the eighteenth century, who both sang as well as created 
and left records of his songs. Unless recorded with music and text 
as is instanced by the collection made by Francis Xavier Kuhach, 
the songs are likely to vanish; byt collected and standardized, the 
texts have been translated into other tongues and so have reached 
the outside world. Thus did Servian verse make its way into the 
literary output of Goethe, Prosper Mérimée, and Jacob Grimm, Of 
all the work, however, of this character which is being produced 
today, there is no contribution more significant to Americans than 
the "Heroic Ballads cf Servia," translated into English verse by 
Noyes and Bacon. In this recently-published volume the authors 
have succeeded in giving to the English-speaking world an illumi- 
nating insight into the picturesque content of Servian song. | 

But of more intense interest than the superficial setting of the 
guslar's jewel is the living content of the jewel itself, that is, the spell 
of gusle music and the imagery of its verse. Unfortunately the. 
music cannot be conjured up here, but the imagery of the verse is 
glimpsed again and again in the stories, fanciful pictures of the fire 
and flash of Ravanitsa's golden walls, the milk-white beauty of veelah 
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maids, and the sumptuous show of bearskin horse-trappings. 
Stories of piety, of forcible jove-making, or the rescue of loved ones, 
were woven by the guslar as he sat at the church gates on holy days, 
or sang te lovers gathered beneath the trees in the long, shadowy 
twilights. From out of the middle ages perhaps came such a song 
of God and the angels three sent down from heaven to earth, as 
sung once on à ine by a blind old woman in the streets of Zemun 
(Semlin). A Fra Angelico setting seems to encompass this story 
of God who sent his angels, disguised as beggars and bearing gusles 
of maple wood, to find out how devout his people were, Many à 
pious home was found before the 
beggars entered the castle of the 
rich Gavana to be haughtily re- 
pulsed by Helena, the proud mis- 
tress who offered only a crumpled 
crust of bread, the like of which 
was “set of Friday, baked on 
Saturday, and taken from the 
oven on Sunday." For such an 
act God's curse would fall, in 
secret thought the angels three, 
till a sudden gift was offered 
them by Stephan, a lowly ser- 
Vant man, who proftered his pet, 
а lamb of his heart. A reward 
lor goodness and a reward for 
evil followed the gift of the lamb, 
as the old song goes on to say, 
lor God then blessed the servant 
man, but the mistress he caused to be dragged down by stones 
and drowned in the midst of the sea, 

To be drowned in the depth of the sea, to be walled alive in the 
mortar of standing fortresses, to perish in dungeons, or to waste on 
the battlefield are deaths unsought which have nevertheless over- 
taken the heroines and heroes of many of these old ballads. In 
the walls of Scutari lies the record of an üntorgotten, half-mythic 
legend of the girl wife of Goyko, the king who, for the safe building 
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of the city, sacrificed his young bride to the tower walls. The 
creeping horror of such castle walls and the damp dinginess of 
dungeon pits are not passed over when the guslar sings his songs, for 
a tale is told of Zariko, who for ten long years rotted in prison, till 
horror entered his soul, as disgust had claimed his body, and he 
wrote to his beloved, “Wait not for me, but marry another, that I 
may abandon myself to woe." But the story goes that the beloved, 
slyly employing deception, rode with her sister-in-law as Turkish 
viziers, tricked from the sultan the long-suffering prisoner, and car- 
ried him to salety once more. 

Guile and sinister cunning, always the weapons of the Orient, 
have been employed again and again in the land that lies as a fringe 
on the Orient. A drinking song begins this way, as told in Zadar, 
the white: "I drink neither to vou nor to me, but to the hero who 
would dare to go to Kotor and bring back the beautiful maid 
Avkuna." To which the doughty Smilyanich Ilya replied by 
springing upon his waiting mare and dashing off to the Turkish 
camp disguised as a Turkish vizier, there to deceive the assembled 
Turks, playing at hurling the deadly lopus Gavelin), by pretended 
stories оі Шуав weakness and a suggestion of facile conquest. 
Such genial frankness, fittingly met by the Turks with the courteous 
offer of coffee and tobacco, apparently persisted when Tiya politely 
begged instead fora kollo dance with Aykuna, the maid of his heart's 
secret desire. But a whispered confession berween the dancing 
figures, à sudden covert srieer on the faces óf the beholders, and the 
trickery of guile was discovered. With a leap and a forceful toss, 
the hero had fastened his conquest to the back of his kneeling mare, 
amd flashed away as a fairy prince, aided by the veelahs, who ever 
desire to help the daring. 

The conception of veelahs, a phantasy of all imaginative people, 
which ts shown alike by children and peoples with a childlike mind, 
is also found in the poetry of the South Slavs: In the songs, in 
ballade, heroic legends, and almost in history itsell the veelah 
persists, Like those faint noises which are heard at early evening, 
which seem as though they are and at the same time are not, so 
the imaginative Slav natüre discerned evanescent traces of super- 
natural beings, maidens who, beautiful, young, and white-robed, 
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sympathetically concerned themselves with human affairs. Living in 
the streams, the high mountains and clouds, veelahs were joyous 
creatures who would dance at midnight or ride on the morning 
breeze, Rightly treated they were beneficent, but vexation pra- 
duced irritation and mistrust, and their interference sometimes 
played havoc with human happiness, as is strikingly told in the 
tale of “The Serpent Bridegroom." King Budim, it was said, 
in complaining because of childlessness, was instructed by veelahs 
how to supply his lack. The fin of a fish taken in the depth of the 
Danube would prove the secret cure for his wife. But disaster 
followed this strange advice, for the son that was born was no human 
son but merely serpent spawn, and great was the chagrin in that 
royal house. Still shame could not outlive a parent's love, and, 
the serpent demanding a human bride, the father must do his bid- 
ding. That the veelahs' whim turned at the lovers! embrace proved 
only eventual ruse and deception, for the discarded akin of the ser- 
pent.son, that was eagerly burnt by the queen mother, carried the 
charm of the prince's life, and gave a dead groom to the bride's 
embrace, as the veelah no doubt could long have foretold. 

Likewise a summons to death could be pronounced by veelahs 
when heroes’ lives were waning. Sospoke a veelah ta Marko Kraly- 
evich on the height óf Mount Urvina. A stumbling horse and a 
veelah's ery told Marko his end was near, for the veelah sang of 
two бг trees that grew on the top of the mount, where a Spring ran 
bubblingly forth. In the spring was mirrored the day of death and 
the closing hour of conquering years to the glorious Marko. alone on 
Mount Urvina, Sometimes a hero's character was portrayed in 
veelah recitations. The story is told of a conversation between а 
veelah, an eagle, and this same Marko Kralyevich, whose kindness 
was remembered by the warrior bird which he succored in the 
battle of Kosovo. Blood-wet wings and a thirsting beak were 
carefully tended by Marko, who tenderly lifted the exhausted bird 
and bore it away to safety, | 

National figures like Kralyevich are extolled by the tongue of all 
peoples, and this is no less a characteristic of the South Slavs. Like 
Kralyevich for the Servinns and Kroatians, Mustey Bey has beer 
the particularly accepted figure for the Mohammedan Serbs in 
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Bosnia. Of these heroes many are the tales that are told and many 
the wonderful exploits. recounted, phenomena which reveal the 
eternal youth of folklore story, Further, pictures of Tsar Lazar, 
big, bald, and black-bearded, riding over the hill, and of Turkish 
hosts, “like the clouds of heaven are their banners over all; and 
like the snowe from heaven their tents upon the plain," are sights 
which vividly recall the heroes of old Servian war-days. Тһе 
picturesque mood of those heroic days les in the creative atmosphere 
of such phrases as— 
" A grav hawk from Jerusalem with a swallow in his beak, 
Flew onward into Servia, Taar Lazarus té seck." 

Conflict, turmoil, attack, and rebuff characterized the life of 
heroes, That the ives of women were less riotous isto be expected 
from the almost Oriental seclusion of their habits. Women were 
not supposed to go to the camp of their lords; as Hassan Aga's wife 
so bitterly cried out when she was repudiated by her lord for lack 
of love; women were supposed to stay at home, to tend the white 
castle and the young ones growing there. In the "Building of Ska- 
dar" itis told that even a prince's wile was accustomed to wash and 
dress her baby, prepare her husband's lunch, and set the house in 
order. Marko Kralyevich's mother, when she was growing old, 
addressed her son in terms of sorrow because she could no longer 
prepare his meals, light the lamp, or pour the yellow wine. 

The women's songs give an insight into the lives of the feminine 
quarter, where the mistress and her household were accustomed to 
gather and listen to the visiting bard singing gusle songs to the lord 
and his attendants in an adjoining room. When a troubadour was 
especially trustworthy he would be permitted to go into the ladics' 
apartment. In that case he was allowed to sing only women songs, 
for nought do females care for heroic deeds, thought the master, 
whowas accustomed to adjure his poet to sing of love and hope, of 
woman's devotion to man and the blessings of a double life. 

The subjects of the women's songs cover a wide scope, from the 
peasant songs of faithful love or dirges for the dead, to the aris- 
tocratic handling of themes of honor and of passion, “The grievous 
ill of heartache" is most often the theme of feminine discontent. 
There is a song which recounts how a young wife repining at her 
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lack of children, wanders in a scented garden singing of her grief. 
Overheard by the mother-in-law, the idle complaint is repeated to 
the husband, who in great anger kills his wife only to find he has 
likewise killed his babe with her. Jealousy between mother and 
daughter-in-law or between sisters-in-law is frequently reprimanded 
by the moralist in song, Other songs show snatches of passion 
Oriental in splendor, as when kings promise their worldly all to 
obtain, asa beloved, the wife of another, ‘Castles in which no one 
has entered, horses which no one has ridden, sabres which no one has 
carried, all these will I give you," says a royal suitor to a reluctant 
inamorata, gowned with the splendor of the sun, moon-beam girdled, 
and jeweled with crowns and finger-rings. Vanity, thoughts ûf self, 
and adoration bounded a pretty woman's horizon. There is a 
story of Ali Aga's beloved who, though more beautiful than all 
other maids in Bosnia, and even Herzegovina, nevertheless was 
beautiful in vain because the love of her banus was turned instead 
to Omar's golden child, who lived like a bird in a cage knowing 
none of the lure of sunshine, nor the attraction of the white wheat 
springing on the hill, Peacock feathers in the hair and bright eyes 
that looked upon streets, where the merchants and the Turks would 
pass, are images that conjure up the Orient, as does also the motif 
of the Turkish fez in a littl ballad, which sets a query thus: “То 
whom belongs the maiden who rides on the open sea, and winds 
her far-streaming hair under her Turkish féz?" The Byzantine 
influence marks certain ballads predominantly, as for instance, 
“The Maiden Margit and Rayko the Voyoda" and “The Marriage 
of Stoyan Yankovich," which originated in Servia while that country 
was under eastern rule, 

Showing the influence of Constantinople and the East. reminis- 
cent, furthermore, of old Greece and of the still earlier migrations 
of the Asiatic tribes, the Balkan songs, nevertheless, most strikingly 
revive a sense of the middle ages, for the art of the bard is distinct! y 
feudal in nature, Very different from the life of the guslar today, 
was his existence in the days of knighthood. Employed by special 
Begs, the singers a century or more ago were accustomed to luxury 
and refinement; they rode about on the masters’ horses, ate plenti- 
fully at a rich and sumptuous table, and lived withal a life of ense. 
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The employment sometimes lasted for life, in other instances, lor a 
seasan; but in either case the singers were in the habit of changing 
their repertoires and inventing new variations to old songs. Even 
today this is done to à great extent, and it is on long winter evenings 
or during the days of fasting that the singer finds the best oppor- 
tunity for such composition. Gathered in the coffee houses, in 
the Zaria or open market places, in the barracks or, during the 
aummertime,in the out-of door gardens, the poet singer finds his audi- 
сепсе ready to listen and to reward him by rich presents of weapons, 
horses, cows, and heavy purses, or by flowers, fresh vegetables, and 
little coins, according to the affluence or niggardliness of his hearers. 
An audience may be made up of rich peasants, manual laborers, 
merchants, Christians, Begs, teachers, priests, or officials. Gen- 
erally among the bystanders is a young boy who is learning to be- 
come a gusle singer, By word of mouth almost all songs are learned, 
and a lad generally begins at about his tenth or fifteenth year. Only 
one hearing is sometimes necessary to acquire a song, and a boy 
may often be taught at home, for the talent can descend from great- 
grandfather to grandfather, father to son, Up to the thirtieth year 
the singer readily picks up new songs, but after that he learns few. 
Most of the singers to be seen about the country are forty to fifty 
years of age; some give up singing when the cares of life overtake 
them, others are unble to sing after the occurrence of sorrow, as the 
death of a loved one. 

The guste instrument itself is like a little violin with one string. 
Sometimes two-sided gusles are seen, but both kinds are unfortu- 
nately being rather rapidly supplanted by the violin, and most recently 
by the accordion. Especially among the Hungarian gypsy players 
one hears the violin or the flute accompanying the chardash, the 
dance which, among the Hungarians, takes the place of the kollo 
of the South Slavs. The origin of these dances, of the gusle instru- 
ment ane its music, ismore a matter of conjecture than of knowledge. 
Historic traces sometimes lead to China and India, and the influence 
of Sanskrit culture may be detected. Deep in the life of the race 
runs the vein of gusle-music, which for the most part is simple and 
spontaneous, except where marked by the erotic features of outside 
factors. The time of kollo-dance music is 1 as a rule, and } or 9 
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time generally signifies Tyrolese or Germanic influence, The 
accompaniment to the melody is generally very simple, composed 
of the tonic and the dominant. That the ballad or dance music is, 
in a cultural sense, merely fragmentary, awaiting formulative treat- 
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ment as rhapsodies, etc., by a master's hand is illuminatingly sug- 
gested hy the discovery of Slavic themes In the music of Haydn and 
Beethoven, 
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Further, because of their nearness to the life of the people, these 
kollo dances are instrumental in showing the kinship of all peoples 
which is manifested in their plays. The "Pillow Kollo," a dance 
with words and actions, is no other than the " Pillow and Keys" 
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game played by American children, while the song of the peacock 
is reproduced the world over by children who sing of the imaginary 
woes of a pig, a dog, or a wolf. The good-luck tidings expressed 
án the phrase "When my ships come in" is retold in the kollo song 
ûf the veelah who was robbed of her braceler by a prince. “One 
ship shall bring powder, another the guns, and a third the warriors 
to revenge my loss," the angry veelah is sail to have cried. 
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Hut that the kollo was usually danced without words demanda 
that to enjoy the dance to the fullest, one must hear the music and 
see the dancers themselves. Thesightoi embroidered jackets, blue 
stockings, and the Hashing glint of ducats under a Turkish fez argues 
for enjoyment, for abandonment and joyous animation. White 
scarfs wave and dark eyes play to the answering sparkle 1n-swains' 
eyes as maids and youths dance under the open skv. The scent 
of wine on the cooling air, the call of nature in the summer breeze, 
and the sight perhaps of ruined walls dark against the twilight sky, 
weave gusle music into heart music, and the spirit of long-ago 
creeps out to envelop the dancing forms. We see again in the light 
ol the past the scarlet trains, the golden spears, and the bright, 
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white tents of sultan hosts. Welay up memories of jeweled women, 
nine pendants hanging from resplendent breasts, as relics of bygone 
days, when sultans saluted their slaves with surreptitious kisses in 
the shadow of tents, and heroes rode fearlessly, carelessly forth on 
steeds that were silk-saddled and black with the pelt of the bear. 
We ask ourselves as we peer in the past, Do we yet today in our 
dreams of self, so ride and kiss and laugh in tents composed of the 
stuff of our moods? 
N EW Vouk UNIVERSITY 


POTTERY FROM CERTAIN CAVES IN EASTERN SANTO 
DOMINGO, WEST INDIES 


By THEODOOR DE BOOY 


T was the privilege of the author to conduct certain archeological 

| investigations in the Republic of Santo Domingo during the 

months of July to October, 1913, in behalf of the Heyê 

Museum of New York City. This expedition confined itself mainly 

to the eastern part of the Republic, with headquarters first on Saona 

island arid later in the woods near Cape Macao, in the vicinity of à 
small settlement called Salado (fig. 12). 

Both Saona island and the district of Macao are virtually a virgin 
field to the archeologist. In the numerous general accounts and 
the comparatively few archeological writings on the island of Sante 
Domingo the author was able to find only a single mention bearing 
on the antiquities of the region, This is in à paper by Sir Robert 
Schomburgk, who makes brief reference to the shell-heaps of Cape 
Engaño, a promontory south of Cape Macao,' but does not state 
whether he made further investigation. 


Earty Hiatory 
While information respecting the archeology of these regions is 
meager, one can find in early historical writings a certain amount of 
data on Saona island, the district of Macao, and in general on the 
eastern portion of Santo Domingo. 
After Columbus had coasted the southern side of Jamaica on his 
second voyage, he steered eastward and soon saw the coast of 
Haiti rising above the horizon. He did not know which island this 
was, as he was familiar only with its northern coast, but on skirting 
the southern coast he found that he had returned to Hispaniola, 
when an [Indian came off in a canoe to his ship, hailed him by name, 
and spoke to him in Castilian? The Admiral continued eastward 
Schomburg, Ethnological! Researches in 5t. Domlagn, Report of ВАНА Аан 
сашон foe piar, pi, 90-01. 
! Irving. Life of Columbus, book vr, chap. vir 
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along the coast, and, passing the islands of Beata and Alto Velo, 
finally reached Saona and anchored in the channel between that 
isle and the mainland. Saona was called Adamano, or Adamaney, 
by the natives; No mention is made by historians whether or not 
Saona was found to have inhabitants when Columbus was lying in 
the channel between it and the mainland, and the author can find 
no mention of the origin of its present name, Herrera merely men- 
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tioning that the Castilians thus called? it, while Las Casas thought 
the name Sima was applied to it by the Admiral or the Adelan« 
tado, but does not give the reason? In Irving's Life and Voyages 
of Christopher Columbus,’ we find the following statement: "He 
[Signor Belloro] states that a public square in that city bore the 


name of Platea Columbi, towards the end of the 14th century: that 


1 Herrera, Historia General de las Indiat, dee. t, llb. t, cap. xv. Las Casas, 
Hist. Imi, lih. 1, cap. xcviit. 

© Herrera, op: cit. 
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* Appendix, note vi," The Birthplace of Columbus ^ 
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the Ligurian government gave the name of Jurisdizione di Colombu 
te that district of the republic, under the persuasion that the great 
navigator was a native of Savona, and that Columbus gave the 
name of Saona to a little island adjacent to Hispaniola, among his 
earliest discoveries." This, then, may be the origin of the name af 
the island, for while Irving savs that the proofs which Signor 
Belloro brings forward to show that the Admiral was born in Savona 
are fallacious, he does state that the records show that the father of 
Columbus was for a long time resident of the town named, It may 
therefore well be that Columbus named the island in memory of his 
father. 

We next find in the ancient chronicles that Saona was frequently 
visited after the establishment of the city of Santa Domingo on 
the southern coast of Haiti, and that the inhabitants of this settle- 
ment held constant communication with the natives of the island 
in order to obtain cassava bread. These relations appear to have 
been friendly for some time, and the-aborigines of Saona readily 
supplied their visitors with provisions. Owing to the customary 
Spanish cruelty, however, this condition of affairs did not last long. 
On one occasion a party of Spaniards came to Saona in a shallop and 
were well received as usual. It so happened, however, that one of 
the bloodhounds which accompanied the soldiers saw the cacique 
of the island moving about with a staff in his hand, directing the 
activities of his followers who were loading the Spanish vessel. 
The dog, under the impression that the cacique was making threat- 
ening motions, strained at his leash, and the Spaniard holding the 
animal, thinking to have some sport, released the hound, which 
forthwith sprang at the chieftain and killed him. The. enraged 
followers fell upon the Spaniards and killed eight ol them before 
the remainder could escape to their boat.* 

This occurrence being reported in the city of Santo Domingo, 
orders were given to Don Juan de Esquibel (who at the time was 
about to undertake an expedition of conquest against the in- 
habitants of the Higuey district, to whose chief cacique, Cotu- 
banama, the cacique of Saona owed allegiance) to make a special 
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trip to Saona in order to avenge the death of the eight Spaniards. 
Esquibel had with him a party of about 350 men, «ome of whom were 
sent to Saona! 

The scenes following the landing of this expedition baffle de- 
scription. The Indians, on discovering the hostile intentions of 
the invaders, gave battle, but te no avail: their arms were of small 
usé against the cuirasses of the Spaniards, and their stone weapons 
no match for the swords and spears of their enemies, After great 
slaughter the surviving Indians retreated to the hills and caverns, 
but even here they were pursued, and Las Casas mentions that 
about 600 or 700 of them were found in one place and put to the 
sword. We must here make allowance for the historian, as it is 
not likely that so many Indians lived on Saona island or that they 
were found in one "casa" (house), as related by Las Casas, who 
received his information from hearsay and probably was misinformed 
respecting the number of Indians mentioned. Nevertheless, after 
this expedition ne aborigines remained on Sauna: such as were not 
killed were taken as slaves and the island depopulated. 

The early writers make one more mention of Saona island. 
After the second war on the inhabitants of Higuey, Cotubanama, 
the cacique of that district, fed to Saona with his wife and children 
and a few followers, who hid themselves in some caves in the 
interior. Another expedition was sent to capture Cotubanama, 
and he was finally made prisoner and taken to Santo Domingo 
City, where he was hanged by order of Ovandlo.! 

From all accounts Saona appears not to have been inhabited 
after the massacre of its native inhabitants about 1502. The 
author has been able to find only one account to the contrary; this 
is in a modern work by Samuel Hazard, but no original authority 
cun be found in support of his statement. ‘This author says: “The 
course of the steamer being now entirely changed, she heads almost 
due west, and we pass the island of Saona, once famous in the annals 
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of the Jesuits as a place where they held exclusive control over fertile 
fields, It is as large as the Dutch island of Curacoa and said to be 
infinitely more fertile, though now desolate and unproductive.” 
Ir cannot be urged that Mr Hazard may have meant that the 
period of “exclusive control over fertile fields” antedated: the 
massacre of. the Indians, as the Jesuit order was not established 
in Europe until 1534, whereas the massacre ó[ Saona took place alout 
1502: and even if the Jesuits had settled on the island in later 
years, some traces of their occupancy, such as the walls of houses 
or the walls surrounding fields, would be visible. While the present 
writer did not visit the western. portion of the island, he saw no 
evidence of such occupancy in the eastern hall. Several fishermen 
from the village af Bayajibe, on the adjacent mainland, assured 
him that they had often walked through the interior of western 
Saona and along its shores, but hail never seen апу remains of 
buildings: 

The history of the district of Macao and Higuey is essentially 
the same as that of the island ol Saona, so far as the aboriginal 
inhabitants are concerned. Bloodshed, raping, anf wanton destruc- 
tion of agricultural property, the main resource of a non-mineral 
country like the district af Macao, mark the brief period of existence 
of the Indians after the Spanish invasion. When the Spaniardy 
established their rule on Haiti, the eastern portion of the island was 
known by the Indian name of Higuey and was ruled by the power- 
ful cacique | Cotubanama. The inhabitants of this province 
were the most warlike of the island, having become proficient. in 
the use of defensive weapons probably through the frequent. in- 
vasions of the Caribs from the neighboring islands to the eastward. 
The cacique himself has been described by Las Casas, who refers. 
ro him as the strongest and tallest man of his tribe; that his how was 
so strong that a common man could not bend it, and that his other 
weapons resembled those of a plant.’ 

About the time of the killing of the eight Spaniards by the in- 
habitants of Saona, the Indians of Higuey province, under the 
leadership of Cotubanama, revolted against Spanish rule. Their 
relations with the invaders had already become strained, owing 
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to the demands made üpon them; and for some time they had been 
aware that their first conception that the Spaniards were super- 
na.ural beings wasa delusion. A Spanish officer, Juan de Esquibel, 
was dispatched by Ovando from Santo Domingo City in 1504 to 
punish the natives, and after à few insignificant defeata Esquibel 
succeeded in driving the [Indians to the mountains; but the luckless 
people were doggedly pursued and systematically killed whenever 
discovered. Finally, in desperation, the natives sued for peace, 
which was granted them on harsh terms: they were to cultivate 
land for the invaders and pay tribute in provisions. Esquibel built 
a wooden fort in an Indian village near the sea, probably where now 
is the pueblo of Higuey, and left in it a guard of nine men under 
Captain Martin de Villaman, who was supposed to collect the 
tribute and to enforce the cultivation of the land. 

This peace was of short duration, The resident Spaniards of 
Higuey, following the usual practice, treated the Indians with great 
cruelty, made demands on them to which they could not accede, 
while women were taken [rom their husbands and fathers, and 
abused, Driven to desperation the Indians rose against the 
Spaniards, set fire to the fort, and killed the defenders? This 
revolt forced the Spanish governor to organize another expedition 
against the natives, again under the command of Esquibel. 

Las Casas, then a young man of twenty-eight, was a witness of 
the greater part of this second campaign, and while it was not until 
twenty-five years later that he commenced to write his history of 
the West Indies, a work which was not finished until he was eighty- 
hve years of age, the cruelties of this campaign made such a vivid 
impression on him that oftentimes he thought the scenes he witnessed 
were the result of an unhappy dream, It is not necessary here to 
recount the atrocities committed by the conquerors: the murder of 
women and children, the burnings at the stake and other revolting 
tortures committed by the Spaniards on a people that had every 
right to defend their native soil, The entire population of Higuey 
was exterminated, with the exception of the chief Cotubanama, 
his wife, children, and a few retainers, of whose fate we have already 
` ав Салах, Hist. Fad, libro gr, сар, үйі, 
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learned. Nor is it the purpose to discuss at greater length the 
history of the primitive inhabitants of this region, but merely to 
point out such connection as existed between Saona island, Higuey, 
and the district of Macao, which localities were undoubtedly in- 
hahited by people of one tribe. The early accounts of these regions 
are of great interest to students of the history of early Spanish 
settlements in the New World, and it would be difficult to find in all 
history anything like the atrocious meaus bv which the complete 


annihilation of the aborigines of the West Indies was effected, 


SAONA ÎSLAND AND ITs ARCHEOLOGY 

The island of Saona was surveyed in 1902 by the staff of the 
U. S, gunboat Delphis, under Lieutenant-Commander Albert 
Gleaves, and an excellent chart (Hydrographic Office chart 2106), 
embodying the results of the survey, was published. At the present 
time the island is uninhabited; but this is not to be wondered at, 
inasmuch as it is not fertile, it ts the resort of an unbelievable 
number of insects, and its eastern part is completely devoid of 
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potable water. The author was told by fishermen who occasionally 
visit the island in order to find shelter for a night or tosalt and sun- 
dry their catch, that in the western portion of Saona can be found 
a few wells, but that the water is almost undrinkable on account of 
the lime contained in it. 

From San Pedro de Macoris, on the mainland, the author, ac- 
companied by William Gedet, a Turks Islander who accompanied 
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the expedition in the capacity of handy-man, proceeded to the smal! 
fishing village of. Bayajibe where a sailing vessel was chartered 10 
take the party to a point on the southern coast of Saona, one mile 
to the westward of Point Cana (fig. 13).  Thisisoneof thefew spots 
suitable for pitching a tent and establishing camp. There ts a 
brackish lagoon within half a-mile of the shore, and there ts also a 
well the water of which can be drunk incase of absolute need. This 


also j& the nearest avzilallle camping spot to the eastern coast of 
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Siona. The entire southern coast has asandy beach (fig. 14). while 
the entire caster and northern naste are of a coral formation 
(fig. 15) on which one can neither effect à landing nor erect a tent, 
there being neither trees of any size, nor soil, The author and his 
helper remained on the island sixteen dave, during which time the 
chartered vessel called twice with a supply of drinking water. 
The necessanes of life which one finds on Saona are few, an 
occasional wild pigeon and a fish or two being the only articles of 
food that were not imported. But while food t& scarce on Saona, 
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so much cannot be said of animal pests, mosquitoes, sandAies, 
centipedes, scorpions, anda particularly vicious variety of wasp 
being found in great numbers on the beach and in the interior, А! 
times mosquitoes and sandflies especially were ао bad that it was 
impossible to enter the bush on the southern side of the island. 
Fortunately the greater part of the work to be done was in the 
neighborhood of Point Roca, where hardly any of these pests were 


to he found; perhaps it was for this reason that the aborigines had 
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their villages around Point Roca, and that they merely visited other 
localities to cultivate their crops, to build and keep their canoes, 
and to dive for conchs, an important article of food, [t was often 
necessary for our little party to retire before sunset and. not to get 
up until an hour after dawn, a trying ordeal when one considers 
that sleeping under a cheese-cloth canopy, in order to. keep out. the 
tiny sandilies, has much. the effect of a Turkish bath. It was not 
possible to transport the tent and the rest of the camp outfit. to 
Point Roca through the dense brush and over the honeycomb coral, 
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and as there is no landing place on the eastern coast of the island, 
transportation by boat is out of the question, 

Saona is 12 miles long and 3 miles wide, at the widest point, 
with an area of about 25 square miles, The rocky parts of the coast 
consist of the characteristic honeycomb coral, but the southern 
coast ts chiefly a gently-sloping sandy shore. The greater part of 
the southern and eastern coasts is bounded by barrier reefs which 
are continually building up and forming new land. The bush on 
the eastern part of Saona is that characteristic of all West Indian 
coral islands, but the geological structure of Saona is different 
from that of the mainland, and is not unlike the Bahama islands. 
A great deal of the shrub consists of buttonwood, and there are also 
quantities of candelabra cactus and a species of small mahogany 
tree. The western part of the island is derisely wooded, and there 
are said to be some valuable hardwood trees there. The interior 
af the eastern coast of Saona exhibits a remarkable phenomenon: 
the core of the island, some 116 feet high, has evidently heen sud- 
denly pushed upward by two distinct marine upheavals in pre- 
seolian times, and, as a result, in the top of the cliffs at Point Roca 
one finds caves formed by the action of the waves at a period when 
the core of island protruded only about ten feet above sea-level. 
After the first upheaval, other caves were formed in the base of the 
rocks, now about a hundred feet above the sea, when a second up- 
heaval forced the core of the island upward another ten feet and 





Fre, 16.— Eastern coast. of Saona at different geological rpocha. 


formed the plateau now found between the high rocks at Point Roca 
and the sea (fig. 16). It wasin this second rangeof caves,at the foot of 
the high clifis, that abundant evidence of former aboriginal occupancy 
in the way of sherds, broken stone implements, etc; was found. It 
was necessary to blaze a way through the dense brush from the coast 
ta the foot of the cliffs, a distance varying from half a mile to a mile. 
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One also finds on Sana, on-a small bluff half a mile inland from 
the eastern coast, at East Poinr (see the map, fig. 13), tlie ancient 
foundation of a lighthouse that was never completed : the foundation 
is in good repair and could be used. for a much-needed lighthouse 
to protect vessels coasting the shores of the Dominican Republic, 
No information regarding the stricture could be gleaned [гот 
fisherman, but it is not unlikely that the work may have been 
commenced on the recommendation of Sir Robert Schomburgk, 
who made an extensive geographical survey of Santo Domingo in 
1850-32. 

The author made daily trips [rom the camp near Point Cana to 
points along the eastern coast, bur during the first three davs' 
sojourn on the island was unable to find any indication af former 
aboriginal occupancy, with the exception of scattered conch-shells 
with typical Indian perforations, In determining, throughout the 
West Indies, whether the aborigines had visited certain localities, 
the author has been greatly aided by an examination of öld conch. 
shells (Strombus gigas) lying about. One often finds these shells. in 
the interior of an island, sometimes as much as five or six miles 
Irem the sea; then again small heaps of the shells have been found 
on the coast, and they have been seen also in caves, Frequently 
the semi-fossilized condition of the shells Indicates that they were 
opened in pre-Columbian times, but where the original pink coluring 
is preserved it is evident that they were taken from the sea at a 
comparatively recent date. There is one way, however, by which 
one can determine with certainty whether the shell was opened by a 
prehistoric ora post-Columbian inhabitant, and that is the condi- 
tion of the aperture by means of which the conch was loosened 
from its shell and the meat extracted. If the aperture i$ a small 
round one (fig. 17), itis certain that the conch was opened and used 
by an Indian, The author has asked many West-Indians how the 
conch could have been taken from its shell in this way, as the hole 
is far too small to admit the introduction of an instrument like a 
knife to loosen the muscle from the inner convolutions. The 
modern conch-fisher makes either an elongate orifice in the shell 
of the type shown in figure 18, and then with a knife-blade loosens 
the muscle, or else with a hatchet knocks off the entire top of the 
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shell. After the muscle has been eut loose, the-soft conch can 
be pulled through the mouth of the shell. No negro conch-fisher 
with whom the writer has ever talked, could explain how an Indian 
could have extracted a conch by making merely à small round hole, 
hence the process can be explained only by the theory that the 
pre-Columbian inhabitant caused the conch to release its hold on 
the shell by pouring boiling water in the aperture. Whatever the 
value of this conjecture, it isa fact that the difference in the apertures 
i an important guide in determining where the aborigines. lived, 
and has proved ef great value in our West-Indian explorations. 
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alerigine. em negro conch: fisher. 

From Cuidado reef, at the extreme southeastern point af Saona. 
to a point half-way to the inland bluff called East Point, a distance 
of about a mile, one encounters, at no great distance from the sea, 
small heaps of conch-shells; and as no indications of an Indian 
village-site in the immediate vicinity is found, it is evident that the 
Indians came to this spot only to collect the conchs on the rocky 
shoals between the reefs and the beach, then to extract the meat 
from the shells, and to carry it, possibly after salting, to their 
habitations. Extensive excavations in some of these small heaps 
of shells mixed with brain coral (fig. 19) failed to produce potsherds 
or other artifacts. 
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The explorations were extended day by day farther to the north 
along the eastern coast, when hinally, in cutting à path through the 


brush almost due west from a point on the beach abet half a ilem 


from Point Roca, we found, at the very foot of the cliff. = 


| large 
quantity of. potsherds and some fractured atone celts [hnrs. 26, 21). 





Fic Ij. —DLepoat of conchs god brain coral 


As above stated, the clifis at Point Roca, at a distance of halla 
mile to a mile from the shore, rise perpendicularly from a: plateau 
about tên feet above sea-level and which is densely covered with 
brush through which one has tò cut his way with a machete The 
survey map above mentioned gives the actual height of Point Roca 
49 116 feet above sea-level.. The cliff slopes gradually to the south: 
Ward and still attains a height of about roo feet ar a distance ol 
two miles Irom the northeasterly extremity of Saona. It is impossible 
to scale these cliffs directly at Point Roca, but half a mile from 
Point Roca, ascent is possible, though dangerous and difficult. 


The limestone is greatly weathered. and the rough surface, combined 
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with the small cacti which have found a hold on the almost Бы 
face of the cliffs, makes climbing an unpleasant task. No evidences 
of Indian occupancy were found on the high plateau: but this lack 
tè not to be wondered at, since the vegetation is almest impenetrable 
and the rock formation such that walking ts impossibli. At che 
loot of the cliffs are a great many shallow caves, or, rather overhang- 
ing shelves of rock. € "aves are found also at the top of the cliff, 


but these are not accersible, After climbing the cliff, the author 
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Lente litus between beach її ишш] efile 
attempted Lo descend Into Olle Or two of thexe Gives with the aid of 
a rope, but as this was [они (o De impossible, the theory that the 
upper range ol caves was used by the aborigines for any purpose 
may he dismissed a4 untenable. 
Potsherds, chiefly fragments of cooking vessels, were found 
TI Several af the Loaves atf Ihe сыи üf the гин, 


but nothing was 
found to prove that these 


shelters were- used for habitation, for 


burials, ar as shrines. The sherds found here may be parts of 
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vessels left 1n the caves to collect water from the drip of stalactites. 
As previously mentioned, 4 large quantity of sherds ‘was found at 
the foot of the cliffs outside of the caves, over an area of about 
two miles in length and about fifty yards in width. It might 
therefore well be that the aborigines had à village.at the foot of the 
rocks and stationed sentinels on the summit to ғаға Against 
invasion by enemies, and thar in case of severe stórms the inhabitants 


sought shelter in the numerous caves and under the shelvin ' rocks. 
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It cannot be said that the inhabitants af Saona were troglodytes; 
principally because in the caves explored in the interior of Saona 
no indication of Indian occupancy could be found. One of the 
most noteworthy finds among the potsherds collected along the 
base of the range of chifs was a new type of neck of 3 water Xi cael, 
subsequently found in large numbers in the caves of 1he Macao 
district. This sherd possibly indicates that the aborigines of Saona 
were in the habit of going to some inland well for their drinking м ater, 
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since no potable water can be found within a radius of three miles 
from Point Roca, unless one excepts the drip, negligible in quantity, 
from the cliffs.and the stalactites: Tt may also be stated that 
practically no shells were found in thè ara where the potsherds 
occurred, and that twelve broken petaloid celts were collected, of 
the usual Antillesn type, but no entire ones were found. 

No kitchen-middens were met witli on the eastern part of Saona, 
but this conditionis nort unusual on these soilless coral islands, It 
is possible, however, that one might find middens ond village-sites 
on the western half of Saona, because the presence there of large 
trees would indicate a supply of soil that preserves the hummocks 
upon which the Indian habitations were built and their accom- 
panying refuse-heaps accumulated, It is hoped that further 
researches in the western part of Saona will be conducted, 

Another village-site was found due east from the site under the 
rocks, within 20 yards of the shore. While not covering so extensive 
an aren as the first site, a large quantity of sherds was collected, 
notably à numberof the typical pottery heads of the general region, 

Extended explorations were conducted ake to the westward 
from the campat Point Roca, especially in the interior and through 
the brush: The author was guided to some inland caves by visiting 
fishermen, but could find-no remains in any of these. 

While it is not desirable to theorize on the means employed by 
the: Indians to protect themselves against the insect life found on 
Saona, one can picture the mode of life of its early inhabitants; It 
is known that their principal settlement can have been at no other 
place than the foot of the cliffe of Point Roca, judging from the 
occurrence of the large number of potsherds there: that they went 
along the shore to the southward-to collect conchs, their chief food 
staple, and that undoubtedly they also caught fish on the shoals 
surrounding this part of the island. They doubtless. stored their 
canoes on the southern beach, the only place where they could have 
effected a landing, as previously mentioned, There is no question 
that the Indians went to the interior to cultivate cassava and other 
vegetables, as this was not possible in either the rocky ground of 
the eastern coast or the sandy soil of the south, It may also be 
said that at practically all seasons the aborigines were prevented 
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from living in the interior, on the southern coast, and on such parts 
of the eastern coast as provided their supply of sea-food, owing to 
the innumerable mosquitoes and sandflies- These conditions, 
therefore, may have led to the selection of Point Roca as the most 
suitable abode, since this point is exposed to the southerly, easterly, 
and northerly winds (as may be known, there is no westerly wind 
ten times à year in the Antilles), and where in consequence mos- 
quitoes are scarce and sandflies not found at all. 

Whether ог not the utia (Capromys) ever existed on this island 
is not known, but from the fact that skeletal remains of this animal 
were found in the kitchen-middens of the mainland, at Point 
Barbara, it is probable that it occurred olso on Saona, although. 
no bones were found on. that. island, possibly duc to lack of soil. 
There are three species of non-venomous snakes on Saona. 

In concluding this short report of investigations ûn: Sadon, it 
may be said that it is practically impossible to remain on this island 
fora considerable time without danger of serious illness from the 
stings of insects. In consequence it was deemed best to conclude 
the Saona work and to be contented, for the time being, with the 
exploration of the eastern half of the island, trusting at some future 
time to be able to explore the western portion by means of a vessel 
which at night could anchor far enough off-shore to be out of range 
of mosquitoes and sandflies, Tt will also be noted that in a later 
part of this paper no mention is made, nor illustrations given, of 
the potsherds collected on Saona: This is for the reason that in 
the explorations at Cape Macao so many sherds of similar type, but 
in better state of preservation and of larger size, were found, that 
the illustration and description of these apply to the Saona specimens 
as well. 

INVESTIGATIONS NEAK 5ALADO AND CAPE Macao 

After leaving Saona, the author returned by the chartered sailing 
vessel to the fishing village of Bayajibe, where a pack-train was 
hired to conduct the party and its equipment to the pueblo. of 
Higuey in the intérior. From Higuey the author continued across 
the island to the cacao. plantation of Mr F. Goussard, a French 
settler in this district, who generously placed his house at the dis- 
posal of the expedition. Mr Goussard’s plantation is near Salado, 
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On the Anamuya river, about four miles from Cape Macao on the 
coast. While this gentleman was not residing on his property at 
the time, the author was fortunate in finding there Major Daniel 
Tenaille, a young Frenchman who had bought land in the neigh- 
harhic! and who was stopping at Mr Goussard's plantation, 
The author takes this opportunity to extend his thanks both to 
Mr Goussard and to Major Tenaille for their hospitality and many 
courtesies during his stay in Santo Domingo, especially- to. Major 
Tenaille for the specimens found on his property and given by lim 
to the Heye Museum. 

The party spent three weeks at the house of Mr Goussard, and 
a similar period on the plantation of Major Tenaille. During this 
time we were enabled to explore thoroughly the Macao district and 
to conduct excavations at various sites; The tisual mode af travel 
was on horseback, and comparatively good horses could be obtained 
for this purpose. 

On Major Tenaille's plantation and the adjacent property it 
was our good fortune to find several caves which evidently had 
remained undisturbed since the annihilation of the aboriginal 
inhabitants. These caves are found in the midat of a virgin fcrest, 
within an area of à square mile (hg. 22). There сап be no doubt 
that all these caves would be found to communicate, if one cared 
to open the tunnels which at present are too small to allow the 
passage of a human body. In the accompanying photograph 
(pl. 1v, a, b) are shown the mouth and the interior of the first chamber 
of one of these caves. In all, eight caves were found, the openings 
sometimes being hidden in the dense forest, making it difficult to 
relocate them after they had once been left. Pottery was found in 
all these caves. 

The caves explored are in the typical limestone formation of 
the West Indies, Two of them are quite large, and contain under- 
ground lakes of fresh water. It was in these two caves that the 
greater part of the pottery was found. Practically all of this 
earthenware was broken, due in part to the falling of slabs of lime- 
‘Stone from the roof, and partly from having been thrown about by 
the original occupants: for example, in two instances parts of a 
vessel were found separated by a distance of ten yards or more, 
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There is every reason to believe that these caves had not been 
entered since the advent of the Spaniards, as they open on land that 
had been cleared only after Major Tenaille bought the property, and 
even then it was impossible to persuade the Dominicans of the 


laboring class to enter The caves unless accompanied. by ether 
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Fn. 22.— (C &mp neat Salade, in the neighharhith) of ihe caves. 


Major Tenaille or the writer, In the two caves with the under- 


ercund lakes a great many potsherds were lying in the water, some 
of which were recovered by diving an the part ol Major. Tenaille, 
the author, and Godet, our colored helper A fragment їп the lake 
bottom, in some places twelve feet in depth, was first located by 


Е 
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burning a prece of magnesium wire: a long pole was then put in the 
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water alongside the sherd, and the diver, following the pole with one 
hand, recovered the pottery with the other, 

Mest of the sherds found were lying: between the bowlders 
that cover the floor of the caves, and which, in the course of cen- 
turies, had fallen from the roof. Berween these bowlders are small 
chambers and tunnels, making the thorough exploration of a cave а 
tedious task of several days. One cave especially was hard to 
explore, owing to the dense air in the bottom which made breathing 
difficult, The entrance of this cave has a downward slope of abour 
forty-five degrees, and the lakelet at the. bottom. is not less than 
thirty feet lower than the mouth, 

Chemical analysis of water from the cave lakes, made by Dr 
Frederick W. Zons, to whom the author wishes to acknowledge his: 
indebtedness, indicates 975 parts per million of mineral matter, of 
which 530 parts are sulphates, and 216 parts oxide of lime present 
chiefly as sulphates. "The mineral matter contains, in. addiriun, 
considerable sodium sulphate and chloride, also 36 parts per million 
nf iron and aluminium oxides, and 33 parts per million of silica 
SIO. The water contains also 1010 parts per million of organic: 
matter, but this of course may be of recent origin. The water is 
extremely unpalatable, and the author drank it only when his 
supply of rainwater was exhausted, The horses and mules refused 
to drink it, even after they had been without water for two days. 

As has been said, the area in which these caves are found does 
not exceed o square mile. Taking this arca as the limit of investi- 
gation, the author attempted to find the exact location of the Indian 
village-site, which presumably was within a short distance of the 
water supply. While odd fragments of pottery were found im the 
undergrowth within a radius of two miles of the caves, in no instance 
were they discovered in sufficient quantity to enable the exact 
determination of a former settlement, hence it cannot be said 
definitely that the Indians had a permanent abode in this vicinity. 
Furthermore, in view of the quality of the cave water, and the fact 
that typical village-sites and kitchen-middens are not found along 
the coast within a distance of eight miles from the caves, in is 
prohable that the aborigines came to these parts only in the planting 
ысып, during which time they lived iti temporary shelters. 
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The month of April, 1914, was likewise spent in the Macao 
district, with headquarters in the new house of Major and Mrs 
Tenaille, by whom the author was hospitably entertained. As in 
the case. of the first expedition, much of the success of the second 
Visit to this region was due to Major Tennille, who had obtained 
fram the natives much valuable information forthe use of the author 
in the interim of his two expeditions, The caves were again 
Visited, and a new range of caves was explored in the Peñon de la 
Vitja Rufna, near Cape Engaño, The Bonao district was also 
reconnoitered with the view of future work in the inland district. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE POTTERY 
Perhaps the most interesting potsherd from the Salado caves is 
the top of a-water vessel seemingly designed to serve as a filter, 
This fragment was found among the bowlders covering the sloping 


Abor of one of the caves, and on careful examination several large 


pieces of charcoal were found in proximity to the sherd. Figure 
23 shows the fragment in an upright position; while figure 24 pictures 





Fio. 31.— Top uf "filter Jar." Fic. 234—Bottom vicw «al “filter jai 


the bottom of the specimen. — In the latter illustration the "filter 
disk” can plainly be seen, dividing the upper part of the vessel 
from the lower, and figure. 25 illustrates the probable appearance of 
tlie original vessel and the use to which it was put. The author 
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knows of no other specimen of this type, with the exception of one, 
also from the Salado caves and kindly presented by Major Tenaille 
to the Heye: Museum; it consists only of the disk of a “filter 
Jar," with the perforations, but shows clearly that it is of the 
same type as the specimen illustrated. The author considers it 
remarkable that the aborigi- 
nes of Santo Domingo: should 
have known the principle of 
filtering water through char- 
coal. [tis difficult, however, 
to conceive what good it did 
the pre-Columbian inhabit- 
ants of Salado to filter their 
water through charcoal in this 
manner, as this process would 
not remove the lime, and the 
cave water does not contain 
©... ж other impurities necessitating 
а EE. its employment. "The sherd 
Fic. ax BER ona of "filler jar." illustrated is of yellow-brown 
clay, with a band of incised 
lines ornumenting the body and a conventionalized parrot-head 
serving to decorate one side. Height of specimen, 444 inches 
(10.5 cm.). 

What must originally have been a well-constructed effigy vase is 
shown in plate v, b. Unfortunately the remainder of this excellent 
vessel was not found, otherwise it would rank as one of the most 
remarkable vessels from the West Indies. Tt is more than probable 
that the bottom part of this vase was globular and that it joined 
the efhgy at the remaining edge of the under side. This vessel, 
which is of dark-brown clay, is of good workmanship and excellent 
finish, The details of the head are well executed, the nose, nostrils, 
eyes, and mouth being prominently shown, while the ears are 
fashioned in a conventionalized manner with incised circles. There 
is a slightly elevated ridge on the crown of the head, surrounding 
a circular opening which served for filling and emptying the contents. 
The upper part of the body, below the neck, is decorated with an 
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intricate, symmetrical, geometrical design which reminds one of 
that seen on the backs of wooden stools (dukes) found in certain 
parts of the Antilles, especially on the Caicos islands and the 
Bahamas, Height of specimen, 7 inches (17.8 cm.). 

One of the few entire vessels found in the Salado caves is shown 
in plate VI, a; itis of reddish-brown clay, is well finished, and in an 
excellent state of preservation, having only one small hole in the 
side. ТЕ was probably on account of this hole that the aboriginal 
owner discarded the water-jar, and, instead of breaking it to pieces, 
as appears generally to have been done, it was deposited between 
bowlders, where it was found by our party. The lower portion of 
this vessel, when found, was somewhat incrusted with a calcareous 
deposit, occasioned by the drip of the limewater from the roof of 
the cave, The top part of the neck of this vessel has a somewhat 
conical enlargement; the lower part is decorated with a grotesque 
head which, judging from the sunken eyes, may have been intended 
to represent a monkey, a not unusual feature of decoration in 
Antillean pottery. Eyes, nose, nostrils, and mouth are clearly 
shown by deep, incised lines and circles, and the top of the head is 
covered by a raised, cylindrical ornament with incised decoration. 
The ears appear to be divided into halves, with a deep pit in each 
half, On the reverse side of this lower portion of the neck of the 
vessel can be seen à convolute design in high relief, probably repre- 
senting a snake. "Two parallel incised lines surround the base of 
that portion of the vessel where the neck merges into the globular 
body: these lines are half an inch apart, and the space between is 
divided into four equal parts by four rectangular lines joining the 
two circles. In each of the four spaces thus formed, the potter 
cut another line parallel with the two circles arid at an equal distance: 
berween them. This line in each case is almost a quadrant, and 
terminates at each extremity in a shallow pit made with the instru- 
ment with which the incised line was cut. Height of specimen, t4 
Inches (35.6 ¢m.). 

The three necks shown in plate vit, a, b, c, belong to the same 
type of vessels as that illustrated in plate vi, a, and show varied 
ornamentation. | 
“он tha T. Mason, "The Ggesle Callectlan ol Antiquities In Palnte-à-Pitre. Guade- 
loupe, West Iniles," Smülhtonian Report for 184, Bg. 2020, p. 828. 
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Specimen a is a highly conventionalized head, showing only. 
the outline of the face in a raised band; it has oblique eves and a 
perforated nose. Height of specimen, 5 inches (12.7 ami). 

Neck bis more elaborate: the spout is ornamented with a design 
of incised circular lines, terminating in shallow pits, after the usual 
Antillean fashion, which possibly represents a type of head-orna- 
ment, The face is fairly-well fashioned, with slightly oblique eyes 
and two very prominent nostrils: The ears, like those of the vessel 
shown in plate vi, a, are divided into halves and have a shallow 
pit in each half. | Height of specimen, 4 inches (10.2 cm.). 

"The third specimen (c) differs slightly in that the neck is more 
elongate aml the heat is modeled in higher relief. The ears are of 
the same type as those of specimen Б, and the eyes and mouth are 
represented by deeply incised lines: The-nose stands out. promi- 
nently from the face. Height of specimen, 524 inches (14.5 cm.) 

A simple water vessel, derived from the gourd, or calabash, can be 
reconstructed from the sherd shown in plate vilt, a. This specimen 
is of light-brown clay, is well modeled, and is without ornamentation. 
Height of specimen, 414 inches (r4 cm). The gourd motif 
appears to be the fundamental form of the ancient water vessels 
fram Santo Domingo. 

The tops of more elaborate vessels, of which the form of the body 
is derived from the gourd, are shown in plate vtt, b, c, d, and in fig- 
ше 26. These sherds may be described as belonging to the double- 
gourd type of vessels, the body of the jar representing one gourd, 
while the top simulates a smaller gourd superimposed on the larger 
one. ‘This is especially noticeable in plate vin, e, n sherd decorated 
also with two monkey-heads which served as lugs or handles. 
This specimen is $15 inches (13.9 cm.) in height. 

Plate vitr, d,is part of a highly decorated vessel, the spout of which 
islacking. "The upper part of the neck is ornamented with a series 
о! geometrical, incised lines, and also with two highly convention- 
alized heads which served as handles. Height of specimen, 6 inches 
(15.2 сть}, 

Plate virt, b, exhibits a &herd of similar design, with two conven- 
tionalized heads and a raised band forming a V-shaped decoration 
on each side of the neck. Height of specimen, 6 inches (15.2 cm.). 
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Figure 26 illustrates another highly decorated neck, with 
straight-line and circular incisions, and two conventionalized heads. 
The spout of this vessel terminates in a somewhat conical enlarge- 
ment, like that ol plate vr e Height of specimen, 7 inches (17.8 
em.). 

Another type of jar was found, having a large flaring spout проп 
a gourd-shape body. In many instances this form of spout is 
pravided with two handles, giving 
the jar a classical appearance not 
found in other West Indian water 
vessels, Two specimens are shown 
in plite vin, e fe Specimen e has 
rhe usual conventionalized heads 
which served as handles, and in- 
aad lines forming à. decorative 
band between them. Height of 
specimen, 4 inches (10,2 Cmi). 
Figure f orginally had two han- 
dies, hroad and flat, joining the 
body of the vessel and curving 
over, forming a junction with the 
neck, and continuing around the 9 24—Neck of water vemel from 

А à о a Sala сатта. 
latter in û rabel band. This type 
of handle-appears to be new in Antillean pottery. Height of spéci- 
mer, 4 1nches (10.2 cm.). 

Two other entire vessels, besides the one shown in plate vi, a, 
were recovered fram the Salado caves. One of. these (pl. v, a) 
is the simplest form of the double-gourd type of water-jar and lacks 
егеп the most elementary form of ornamentation. The body of 
the vessel ia globular, narrowing into a neck superimposed by à 
conical spout. This specimen is of dark-brown clay of a poor 
quality, and is 8 inches (20.3 cm.) in height. The other vessel 
(pl. vi, b) was recovered, by diving; from the lake in one of the caves. 
When first seen in the water, the vessel was entire, possibly having 
slipped out of an Indian's hand while being filled with water, On 
coming to the surface with the vessel, the diver accidently struck it 
against a projecting rock, breaking it, but the missing part was 
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recovered after further diving. The jar was in an extremely poor 
condition from long soaking, and showed a tendency to crumble at 
the slightest touch. Despite every precaution in packing, the speci- 
men arrived broken into about fifty pieces. It was; however, 
finally mended and now ranksasan important accession to the Santo 
Domingo collections, This vessel, which is of yellow clay, has a 
flask-shaped body; the neck їз ornamented with two small lugs. 
Height of specimen, 9 inches (22.9 cm,). 

The author collected a few fragments of vessels of the mamme 
type described by Dr Fewkes,! but was not fortunate enough to be 
able to procure an entire specimen of this shape, Plate vit, d, shows 
enough of one of these vessels, however, to admit of rhe recon- 
structión of the original jar, Ап attempt to model and incise a 
human face has been made on the neck of the vessel, and two 
conventionalized heads are added to serve as handles or lugs. 
The spout fias the conical enlargement noted in a few other speci- 
mens, In the object illustrated, these extensions are not tipped 
with a nipple, as in the specimen hgured by Dr Fewkes: otherwise 
the jar ie similar. Height of specimen, 7 inches (17.8 em.). 

The writer dors not attribute any phallic significance to the 
faet that the lateral extensions of such vessels resemble mamme 
and that the shape of the necks may suggest a phallus, as noted by 
Dr Fewkes: This author does по definitely state that this simi- 
larity has a phallic meaning, merely saying that it suggests phalli- 
ciem. The resemblance referred to was justified at the time Dr 
Fewkes wrote, inasmuch as other specimens with this form of neck 
had not been described. As the present writer. however, was 
so fortunate as te find a number of fragmentary vessels with 
necks bearing more or less resemblance to phalli, regardless: of 
whether the vessel was of a " mammae type" or a “gourd туре," 
he does not consider that the form of the neck has any bearing 
on the fact that. the. "mammas type" of vessel has two breast-like 
terminations. 

Practically no pottery, other than water vessels, was found in 
the caves of Salado, А few fragments of heavy clay griddles, such 

! J- Walter Fewkes, “The Aborigines of Porto Rico,” 29th Awnwal Report af the 
Bureau of American Elknology, 1905, Г. 146, 
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as the author has described in à paper on the archeology ûf jamaica, 
were found, and the sherds of a few cooking pots and eating bowl. 
One of the latter is shown in plate vit, e. This shallow bowl, of 
reddish-brown clay. is of graceful outline, with a broad, incurving 
rim, and resembles somewhat the boat-shaped vessels from Jamaica. 
The ends of the vessel extent slightly upward and each terminates 
in a conventionalized head. The rim is ornamented with incised 
lines, terminating in pits, in typical Antillean style. The lower 
part of the bowl is plain. Width of bowl between handles, 736 
inches (19 cm.) 

In the Salado caves were found also a number of pottery objects 
resembling stamps. These mey be classed in two varieties: (1) those 
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that are circular or oval atid have an incised design on both sides 
(fig. 27, a, 5), and (2) those surmounted by a ramed figure on one 
side and with an incised pattern on the reverse (pl. їх and fig. 28). 
The circular apecimens illustrated in figure 27 have the same incised 
design on eacli face. A number of objects üf this t ype was foun, 
including some oval in shape. The diameter of a is 3 inches (7.6 
cm.), and of b z inches (5.1 em.). lt will be noted that the speci- 
mens shown in plate 1x and figure 28 are surmounted by small 
animal figures with outspread legs, luted to the surface of the stamp. 
In the body of the animal, which is raised and hollow, the potter 


i 'Themdoor de Booy, "Certain Kitchen-middena in Jamaica.” American A nfhro- 
palogíst, «5, vol. xv, mn. 1. July-5Sept.. 1913, p. 434. 
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put certain small objects, such as seeds or stones, so that they served 
both as stamps and as rattles, The method of manufacture of these 
objects can be clearly seen in figure 28, a, as evidently the semi- 
globular clay covering of the stamp-rattle did not adhere to the body 
in the firing or else it afterward became detached. This specimen 
also enables one to observe that the potter first made the stamp, 
and then fashioned a shallow cup-like depression in the body of 
the animal eurmounting it. The cup was then covered with a semi- 
globular disk of clay, some small seeds or stones being first placed 
inthe cavity, The covering overlapped the edges of the lower part, 
and then was smoothed down until united with the stamp proper. 
Of the stamps illustrated, those shown in plate Ix, a, and figure 28 





g, Übyerw. 5, Revers. 

Fic. 28.—Clay tamp from the Salado caves. 
are circular, and those in plate tx, b, c, d, rectangular. "The reverse 
sides of the fve stampa are exhibited ina’, b,c’, 4", зп брате 28, В. 
As will be seen, a', 7, and d' have the same type of incised design as 
the flat disks shown infigure 27. — Design /' is quite different, and to 
some extent resemhles the swastika. Figure 28, b, also differs from 
any of the others in that it probably represents a highly conven- 
nonalized bird. Diameter of a (рі. тх), 214 inches (5.4 em): 
width of b, 214 inches (5.7 cm.): width ОЁ А 214 inches (5.7 cm.); 
width of d, 234 inches (6.9 em.); diameter of a (fig. 28), 215 inches 
(5.4 стп.). 

One ûf the objects described above is figured in Dr Fewkes' 
report on the Aborigines of Porto Rico (plate LXXxvI, 5, b). The 
reverse side "suggests that it had a handle (now broken) attached 
to the middle," which handle probably was the body of an animal 
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figure, of which the legs, shown by incised lines, can still be seen. 
One may also observe two incised lines, resembling antenna, which 
suggest that the animal intended to be represented by the potter 
is an insect of the Coleoptera family. 

This account does not include a description of many water vessels 
of the same type, but with slight variations as to design and orna- 
mentation, from the Salado caves. Extended description of these 
would be out of place in. this report, but will be considered in a 
later publication. 

TIE Heve Morus 

Nw Yane Cv 
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SOUTHERN PAIUTE AND NAHUATL—A STUDY IN UTO- 
AZTEKAN. PART II! 


By EDWARD SAPIR 


LIUPPLEMENTARY Note on Uto-Astekan o.—In PP. 399 and 
доо of Part I of this paper examples werê given of Nahuatl 
and Sonoran o corresponding to Southern Paiute open 2 
(Ute ð) as distinct from Southern Paiute close o, u (Ute o, w), which 
also corresponds to Nahuatl e. We suspected that Nahuatl o: 
Shoshonean » represented a. Uto-Aztekan vowel distinct from Na- 
huatl o: Shoshornean 2, and found confirmatory evidence for this in 
Cora. Before definitely positing a Uto-Aztekan 2, however, I 
stated that “more evidence, based on more carefully recorded ma- 
terial (as regards vocalic qualities) than is generally available for 
comparison, is highly desirable."* Since these words were penned 
the required evidence has appeared in the shape of Juan Dolores’ 
“Papago Verb Stems,"* It is clear from Dolores’ material that 
whereas S. P. close o (wu) corresponds to Papago m, the Papago д 
(doubtless an open vowel) is the regular representative of S. P. 5 
(Ute d) The S. P-Papago' examples noted of this latter cor- 
respondence are: 
Pap. as* "salt": S. P. 2a-" aly" | 
Pap. 402 "0 Меер (ving.), die (pl): S. P. q2751- "to go to sleep (pl.)" 

' Part | o£ this article appears in the Journal da la Socité des Amiricanitet de 
Paris, &. &, X. TO013. pp. 370-423. Tt was the intention of the author and of the 
Société des Américanistes to publish Part Il in the same journal, bot owing to the 
war and the consequent unsettled condition of scientific work and publication in 
Europe, it baa been impossible for Dy Sapir to obtain a response to his inquiries rezard- 
ing the proposed publication in Paria, or whether, indeed, the manuscript of Part It 
of his article had been received. Therefore, to avold further delay the zemalnider al 
his contribution will appear in this and following numbers of the American Anthro- 

"Journal de la Société des Américanistes, op. cit, p. got. 

" Umirersiiy af Californie Publications im American Archaecogy and Ethnology. 
vol. 10, 1013. pp. 241—203. All Papago forms cited in (his paper are taken from 

à Abbreviated Pap. 

* Dolores" small capitals represent volceless oe aspirated sunda. 
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Pap. noh "to bend": S T mpya "to bond" 

Pap. o'okr "mnd": 5. PF: afar "and" («€ *sPa-, cl. faga: " nee": «€ *t2ys-) 

Pap. laky D "knee": S, P. bigi- "lenee" (« *i$y3-); Tüb, feye- 

Pap. da'ra "awl" (originally "little piece of wood " ?): Р. лл. "ики" 

Pap, oh back"; S. P.ad- "hack"; Ute a- 

Examples of corresponding long F are: 

Pap, whet to run. (pl.)“ (ed. < *р5-): 5, P. payo “to ron about" 

Рар ек "нта, етімЕ "Іш Імүсш TUE :R E. fo-"trall" 

With these examples contrast such as: 

Pap. tfuh '*to stop burning of ine)"; ©. PL iayeg- "fire goes out,” Uto-Aztekan 
“ан. 

Pap. war "eye": S. P. pa'i- "oye" 

Pap. wr "to have wind on thi bowi": $ P; "to break wind" 

Pap. wah “war orrowe”: S. P, o Farrow": Hopi АӘ-Аш; Ги. Anda; ALC. hol, 

The combined evidence of Southern Paiute {and Ute), Papago, and 

Cora thus makes it certain now that open 2 was a Uto-Aztekan 

vowel distinct [rom clase û (u). Both seem to have fallen together 

into e (#) in Nahuatl, Shoshonean or Sonoran testimony will in 

many, if not most, cases, however, indicate which was the original 

Ute-Aztekan vowel. Thus; Nahuatl toma “faire chaud" (fonatiuh 

" sun") and chocoa "to cry" are proved to have originally had 9, not 

close o, in their first syllable by comparison with Papago fes " to 

shine" and soksah “to cry” respectively (foh-< "Ной, ая will be 

demonstrated farther on). 


(b) CONSONANTS 


The consonantal system of Southern Paiute is even more ех- 
tensive relatively to that of Nahuatl than its vocalic system. As 
in the case of the Southern Paiute vowels, however, many of its 
consonants are only secondary forms of other, primary, consonants 
and, when thus recognized, must be referred to these latter when 
etymological comparisons with Nahuatl are instituted. Thus, the 
total number of Southern Paiute consonants that have to be directly 
accounted for in terms of Nahuatl consonants is considerably less 
than might at first blush appear. Before proceeding to a specific 
treatment of the Uto-Aztekan prototypes of the Southern Paiute 
апі Nahuatl consonants, we must briefly review the consonantic 
systems of these languages, 
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Nahuatl Consonants.—The total number of distinct consonants 
in Nahuatl is not large. They are represented in the following 
table: 

Voce Vome» Voice: Vereen МАЗАР. Vom Võtte- 


Less LES Ar- Less — SPIBAWT LATERAL LESS LAT- 
Stor — FRICATIVE SPIERANT ЕНЛІ. Ағ- 
FRICATIVE 
Bilabial n W м т 
Dental (alveular) ' 5 * п | L 
Prepalatal t= ; у 
Palatal k " 


{амай а! Pulte! — kw 


Of these, $ is regularly represented, in the Spanish orthography 
which has become the standard for Nahuatl, by € (before a, 0, s, 
and consonants) ar gu (before e, i); kw by gw (before a) or cu (before 
ê, 1); Is by is; H (ch of English church) by ch; x by q (before a, o, ш), 
é (before €, i), or z (before consonants); $ (sh of English ship, at least 
approximately) by. x; se by wor hu: W (approximately wh of English 
when, but, it would seem, regularly with :-timbre) by -uh; q by т 
(only before qu, cu e Ew, and qu, c—4); and 1. Буй. Phonetic p, ¢, 
m, "n, and lare so represented in Nahuatl or thography. Jl is simply 
long or geminated /, resulting from assimilated -le- (-), and need 
not detain us further, 

Not all the sixteen consonants of the table are primary. W (uh) 
results, as we have already seen,! from original w followed by syn- 
copated a, e, or 1; $ from original s or wt before $- sounds (k, kw) 
# (х) is in part apparently a primary consonant (е. к. xalli “sand,” 
xachitl “ flower’'}; in lange part, however, it is a resultant of original 
y followed by syncopated a, e, oro, ol syncopated ёл or of original 
3 followed by syncopated #2 Hf (ch) is in large part a primary con- 
sonant (e. g., ehocoa " to cry," chiua "to make"), in part à resultant 
of original ¢ followed Бу syncopated i5 1t may turn out ultimately 
that all cases. of apparently primary F are really resultants of original 
$. There are thus only fourteen, or even thirteen, Nahuatl con- 
sonants that need to be directly treated from a comparative stand- 
point. 

! Part. 1: of this paper, pp. 417. 415. 


* bla, p. 417. 
! [bid.. p. 318. 
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The so-called "saltillo" (indicated by over vowels) should 
also be reckoned as one of the Nahuatl consonants, as shown by its 
phonetic treatment (е. д, РИН "older sister,” with -ii ns in samiti 
"tooth," not with -M asinlepell " mountain"), Carochi's account of 
it seems to indicate clearly that the saltillo isa glottal stop: "The ( ^) 
indicates the pronunciation which they are accustomed to call saltillo 
(little jump), for the vowel on which this accent falls H pronounced 
as though with a jump or hiccough or difficulty and with a hale..." 
However,! the saltillo does not seem to be pronounced alike in all 
Nahuatl dialects, those of Oaxaca (Tuxtepec, Pochutla) making 
use of a vorceless mid-palatal spirant (x) instead of the glottal stop 
(e. g., ox- "road," instead of o'-, generally written &) The salto 
(indicated by ` over vowels) occurs only at the end ofa word and 
regulariv turns into the saltillo when the suffixing of another element 
removes it to the interior of the word. И seems to differ hardly 
more than orthographically from the saltillo; perhaps, as its name 
("jump") indicates, it sounded more forcible to Spanish ears than 
the saltillo because it abruptly ended the word. The etymological 
value of the saltillo will be discussed farther on. 

Southern Paiute Consonants.—Every Southern Paiute consonant, 
excepts and f, which are always completely unvoiced, appears in 
two forma—a voiced or, lor stops, unvoiced but unaspirated form, 
and an unvoiced and markedly aspirated form; y, however, when 
unvoiced, unites asi witha preceding vowel, the resulting diphthong 
being followed by aspiration (thus, pa is related to p'* as aya to 
at" orai’). The unaspirated (voiced) consonants are used before 
voiced vowels, the aspirated (unvoiced) consonants before voice- 
less vowels. 

Initíally and after voiceless vowels stopped consonants appear tr 
their simple or primary form, unaspirated or aspirated (according to 


1"La ( *) ws sefil de la pronunciacion que sucten llamar saitillo, porque ia vocal 
sobre que cae este accento se pronuncia. como om salto ñ angiito, À reparo, y sus- 
penalon."—Curochl, p. 4o. 

TAs I have been inlormed by Dr F. Rosa. 

! The conditions under which vewrís become woiceless їп Southern Fate have 
been already defined. Бес |, pp. 385. 186. Analogous metè ob wokcwd (ot partly 
volerd) ant voleckes aspirate! vowels ami commants occur abe in Papago; see 
Kreeher’s mmarks in Doles, Papago bird Steves, pp. 242. 
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the nature, voiced or unvoiced, of the following vowel) in the former 
case, unaspirated in the latter. These consonants are p, I, és, fF, à 
(about midway in point of articulation between mid-palatal and 
true velar), and qz (labialized 4, always felt as a simple sound): 
k*, a palatalized form of q, regularly occurs after q- vowels, & before 
i- vowels (these must be considered as purely secondary forms of 
9). In aspirated form these are p', t, £5, bs" (generally heard as 47), 
44%, (ЕУ). Is and @ are doubtless variants of one sound, 1$ 
occurring before a, o, 2, and 1, ts before 4 (compare g: А). Medially 
after voiced vowels this set of primary stopped consonants appears 
in one of three forms: geminated (or lengthened), spirantized (5 
and (s, however, do not become spirantized), and nasalized: each 
of these three types may again be unaspirated (in part voiced) or, 
in final syllables, aspirated (and voiceless, except that aspirated 
nasalized stops do not lose voice in their nasal element). The 
geminated stops are fr, P, P9, Fs; q', qnie, (k9); in aspirated form: 
puc ses” (this is generally heard as ty," assimilating to long 
1), 9, 4 * (which may also be interpreted as qz W, i. &., 4 --voiceless 
w), (2%), The spirant developments of the stops are o0 (bilabial, 
as in Spanish), r (moderately trilled with apex of tongue), (££, 15), 
y (voiced guttural spirant, about like g of North German sagen), 
yw, (y, nearly but not quite y); in aspirated form: ¢ (voiceless 
bilabial spirant), œ (voiceless r), (F, dr), x (ike ch of German 
Bach), xv, (x*, like ch of CS ich). The nasally affected stops 
arc mp, nioni, nis, q, agw; yk"); in aspirated form: mp', n, 
nif, nis’ (generally arias as шеу, ng, 97°" (which may be inter- 
preted also as ql’), (nk). 

We cannot here go into the various-rules as to when geminated, 
spirantized, or nasalized consonants are used, as that would lead 
us too far into the details of Southern Paiute phonology and gram- 
mar. Certain suffixes regularly appear in only one of the three 
forms (e. gẹ, geminated -ga-, verbal suffix denoting plurality; 
spirantized -ra-, postpositive element “at"; nasalized -gi-, indi- 
rective verbal suffix 'for"); still others in either spirantized or 
nasalized fom (е. g., spirantized -vüm'ia-, nasalized -mpün'ta-, 
verbal suffix denoting futurity; the latter form is used after stems 
possessing a nasal consonant mi, m, or s); still others in all three 
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forms, there being no obvious rules a5 to which of these is demanded 
by a given stem (e. g,-gü£, -yni-, and -ggui-, verbal suffix "to 
have": -jin arf, and -nfi-, participial suffix; -pi-, -m-, and -mpi-, 
absolute suffix for bodv-part nouns). We have thus geminating, 
spirantizing, and nasalizing stems (stems with naal consonants 
tend to belong to the last type, though there are also many nasalizing 
stems that possess no nasal consonant, e: g, ovi- "stick," ао 
"tongue"), When two stems are compounded, the second has its 
initial consonant, if it begins with one, geminated, spirantized, or 
nasalized, according to the character of the first stem. ‘Thus, from 
gan “house” are formed a_ygd-yan" red house” [9ga- " red" 
spirantizes), fim fil-b'san 5 stone howe" (Am pi" stone" geminates), 
and ori-gk*an'* "wooden hause " (ott- " wood " nasalizes); in the last 
two examples -qut '* is at thesame time palatalized to -&*an'* because - 
of preceding f.  Suffixes also, in reference to such following suffixes 
as may have forms of two or all three classes, belong to ane of the 
three types. "Thus, adjectival -g'G-, -yü-, -5ga- spirantizes, hence 
аңда-уа-к " being-red, red"; -ga-, -ya-, -9qa-, verb suffix "ro have" 
(another form of -g'ai-, —yar-, -_qal- already listed) nasalizes, hence 
fimpi-k'¥a-ni" “having a stone," 

Analogous to the stopped consonants i m. After vowels it is 
cither geminated (or nasalized) фо -т”, огаргапігей to -yw-; as- 
pirated forms are m' aud. sg'v, in which m and s are voiced, at Jenst 
іп part (initially, however, aspirated m, which stands before voice- 
less vowels, is entirely voiceless, uw). After vowels n regularly ap- 
pears long, -m'-; ite aspirated forms, used analogously to those of 
т, аге м" and ж. Besides these two nasala must be listed also y 
(ng of English “sing "'}, palatalized q", with its aspirated form y'i it 
cannot occur initially. wand y have corresponding aspirated forms 
"ж апа %- when initial; postvocalic wis regularly nasalized to тё, 
aspirated -g'* (thus, -zu- or -3'* may go back to original -m- or 
He), 

Postvocalic ¢ and 3 are regularly long, s' and $.. There are no 
"spirántized" forms of s, s, and 2, We shall see reason later on, 
Чомо, to believe that original postvocalic non-geminated # 

appeared: similarly, that original poetvocalic non-geminated 2, 2 
ite ‘(glottal stop). In other words, originally pir, f+, 
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4 y, "Pi qu, n $ zero, and s,5:"' wereequivalent pairs, The latter 
two, however, are not now felt as equivalent pairs in Southern 
Paiute. 

Glottal stops are rather frequent in Southern Paiute and of 
considerable grammatical importance. They are found not only 
medially between vowels but also initially ( in which case the first 
syllable with- short vowel counts as two morm; e. Е. at'i- "good, 
often heard as *'ari- with murmured *-) and finally. Frequently 
a glottal stop coalesces with a preceding stopped consonant, a 
glottalized stop resulting in which the glottal closure and release 
are synchronous with those of the oral chamber. Thus we have a 
new series: p', t’, f'§, t's, 9', g'w, (k'¥), each of these again occurring in 
geminated and. nasalized form (e. g., 5", mp). Asglottalized stops, 
however, are of purely secondary origin in Southern Paiute, they 
need not, as such, concern us further in this study, "The Southern 
Paiute glottal stop does not (except possibly in S. P. si' "I": N. 
nà " 1") seem to be historically connected with the Nahuatl saltillo 
(or salto). 

Abstracting, then, fromaspirated, palatalized, geminated, spirant- 
ized, nasalized, and glottalized consonants as being all of more or 
lesa secondary origin, we have left in Southern Paiute for specific 
comparison with Nahuatl consonants only $, 1, 9, qw, 18-15, 3—5, т, 
п, п, т, y, and ^. | 

Nasalized and Geminated Consonants in Shoshonean -—Before 
deciding what are the Uto-Aztekan prototypes of the primary 
Nahuatl and Southern Paiute consonants, we may ask whether it 
is possible to define the phonetic conditions, from a Uto-Aztekan 
point of view, under which consonants became spirantized, gemi- 
nated, or nasalized in Southern Paiute (or Shoshonean generally). 
The spirantized consonants; which arose also in other Shoshonean 
dialects (e: g., Shoshone), are casy enough tû understand; they doubt- 
less arose regularly whenever a non-initial consonant came to stand 
immediately after à vowel, 

The nasalized stops are to at least some extent also intelligible. 
In some cases, as we have seen, the nasal of the stem assimilated to 
itself the consonant of the suffix by affecting it with its nasal quality 
(e. g ti brpc-nin- " person " ; N*'gwi-nfi- "flowing, stream": fagwa- 
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mpi- " tooth"; siguwa-mpu- "sand '): yet this is not observed in all 

such stems, even where the suffix frequently occurs in. nasalized 

form in other stems (e g., ma‘s-o "hand" with spirantized, not 
nasalized, form of suffix -pi- :; muvi-f'i- "nose" with geminated form 
of same suffix). 

We have already seen reason! to believe that the nasalizing power 
of mi- "stick" goes back to an old nasal at the end of the stem that 
has disappeared as such. If 2ri- (plus its nasalizing power) cor- 
responds in all respects to N, sapali- "planche," we must suppose 
that final $ of *»pin'i- was syncopated and that -&-, not being able 
to stand at the end of a word, could maintain itself only when fol- 
lowed by a stopped consonant, in other words, lingered on as a 
nasalizing peculiarity of the stem. There Is no doubt, from čom- 
parative evidence, that there are several cases in Southern Paiute 
(and other Shoshonean dialects) of nasalized consonants resulting 
from the syncope of à vowel between an original nasal (m, m, or э) 
and a stopped consonant. Such are: 

& P. pa'a-nti- "ш" (< *pa'an'i-fti-; -пПї- i participial); №. pani "vn haut, 
au sommet” 

$. P.dimpi- "stonc" (« *fima-fu-), figgam'i- "cave" (« "lima-quai- "one 
house"): Tüh. dás-t (€ ^düna-/): Ser. (1) düma-t; Git. dim-t 

S. P. Jaggu d- "to get climsy'" (« *emna-qu'd-): N. tuma-sa " gromir, devenir 

5. Р. ШТІ рды; («€ *timi-bu-): Fern. fyi) Cora tena; Pap. йм 

5, F. -Iampa- "only, except" (€ *-Iam -- sume vowel -fa-)- М. {ап "mily, but" 
(e tan + some vowel). "This example only implies syncope: at any 
rate, it clearly indicates that S. P. mip iv etymologicalty = (or m, lor 
-т becomes -м in N.) + p 

S. P. amii- “in iy" (< "amw bhth Sen (H) hayk; Cora cote; Pap. mihî 
“to Ay up, fy away {pl.}” 

&. P. wigqud- " (Erightened animals) come out in ane bunch" (« "mín i- qued-): 
N. mi-miloa " boulevereer " (& *ri-mélr-uwa, redüplicated) 

5. P. maggd-za-$! "ear," төтш-раі- “to hear" (<reduplicated “mamage-): 
Ferm. münak; Tep. mamaca.  Unreduplicuted майа» ва mnre common: 
№. магаз; Таг, парс; Раць полко ВЕС 

S. P. ampara- "to talk" (« *am's- paa): Pap. amok "to talk loud™ ( < *ame2-) 

In many cases, however, Ї сап give no reason for the occurrence of 

the nasalized stop. Such are: 


Рап і. р. 4а. 
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S. P. In4umpa- "sky" Shosh. legumba-:. "Tüb. degumba-: Mah; duguda-t; 
Gabr. fu£upa-r 

S.P. favya-mpu- "reed": Cora АА; М, аа 

S. P. eo mpu- "fr^: Cora huka "Kiefer": N. ood "^ jrínus tenuifofia '' 

S.P. P'tit “ane 

S, P, tiya-mpi- "vilen"" 

This Southern Paiute (to what extent it is general Shoshonean 
cannot at present be stated) law of vocalic syncope in the neighbor- 
hood of a nasal consonant may explain also -yai- (-g'ai-, -sgai-) 
“to have” as compared with its participial form --a-nH- (ga-nt, 
~yga-nlt-) “having,” original *.kami- regularly becoming *-£ai-> 
~yat- (see below under Uto-Aztekan 51), while *-kani-fi- with loss of 
# develops into *-hanti->-yang-: similarly, perfective -yai- (as in 
agarwa- "what has been -ed") as compared with its participial 
form -q'a-nii- "having been -ed." Under what circumstances this 
vocalic syncope takes place is still undetermined, 

Still another set of Southern Painte nasalized stops is due to 
reduplication, inasmuch as stems with nasal as their second con- 
sonant reduplicate both first and second consonants; examples are 
qaydin" "houses (distributively)" {гот gan" "house," and 
pompun'*!'jsa! "to see (nlüra] subject)" trom puntk-va' “to see.” 

These three causes, then—assimilation to nasal of stem, syncope 
of vowel following nasal, and reduplication—may, in the present 
state of our knowledge, be advanced as responsible for the presence 
in Shoshonean of tiasalized stops. They are clearly not, any more 
than the spirantal developments of stopped consonants, to be 
attributed to original Uto-Aztekan. 

A far more difficult problem is presented by the geminated stops, 
which are known tà exist not only in Southern Paiute but in other 
Shoshonean dialects as well! As far as can be seen at present, 


(=. i Uncompahgre and Southern Ute) nasulized atone developed into geminated 
stops, thus falling together with the old geminated мора (see, e g., Р. Harrington, 
The Phometic Sysiom of the Ute Language, University af Colorado Studies, vol, vrm, 
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Shoshonean geminated stops have exactly the same reflexes in 
Nahuatl! and Sonoran as the simple stops (S, P. postvocalic spirants). 
Yet there is little doubt that we are here dealing with one of the 
fundamental points of Shoshonean phonology. Despite the verv 
fragmentary data at hand, I believe it can be demonstrated that 
the geminated stops exist not only in Plateau Shoshonean but also 
in Tibatulabal and Luiseno-Cahuilla. S. P. т, the spirantal de- 
velopment of original J, is paralleled in these two Shoshonean groupa 
by ire. gu Tüb. fulu- " nail" «*sulü- (cf. Tar. sufu-), Сани. валов! 
"woex]" «*be- (cf. Fern. kota). Now it is extremely suggestive 
to note that the difference between the noun endings - and + in 
Tübatulabal and Luiseno-Cahuilla may be interpreted as due to the 
influence of a preceding spirantizing and geminating stem respect- 
ively, Thus, we are dealing with spirentizing stems in A. C. hu- 
"arrow" (cf. S, P. u-yuma- "quiver," literally "arrow-sáck," 
qun'a- "sack" being spirantized to -yun'a- by preceding t- " arrow"); 
Cahu.. pa-I "water," Tüb. ba4 (cf. S. P. pa-qári-&* "lake," literally 
“water-sitting,” from pa--+gar- “to sit"); Cahu. epit "salt," 
Tûb. куа-/ (сё. 5. Р. sa-si- "salt," -ei- being spirantized from -pi-); 
ИУ nie | "snow" (cf. S. P. nira-ri- „SOW i Cahu. wewa-l 
' (ef. S. P. uswa-ri- "raining, rain" < original stem *uwa- 
аня form of participial -#-). On the other hand, we seem 
to be dealing with geminating stems in Cahu. duku-t “wildcat” 
(cí. S. P. t'"'qu-p'u-ts "wildcat"; дета" "panther," 
with -mr-, not -g:w-); A. C. alwa-t, alwn-t “crow” <*atwa- (cf. 
S. P. gemiünating ala- in '«d-pru-t&, Wiigi wots — "crow "); 
A. C. muu-t "owl" (cf. S. P. maó-pru-s "owl"); Tüb. gu-l " fire," 
Cahu. 4u- (cf. S. P: guma- “Are,” with geminated -n'-; qu-, gemi- 
nating verb prefix "hy means of fire"); Cahu. kumi- "smoke" 
(probably cognate with Mono (N. F.) reduplicated рибым-р 
"smoke," -kuhi- being identical with S. P. iziI- « *kuhi- in. bwd-E'*a- 
ri- "smoke' with geminated form of -qa- suffix; Cahu. -m-: Plateau 
Shoshonean Й; zero, is perhaps paralleled by Cahu. yamst- " moun- 
tain" :S. P. gai- in gaita- "mountain" and Moh. gaite mountain"); 
ipit, in which no mention le made of nzsulized stops, Harrington's material being 
taken from Southern Ute). These secondary geminuted шора аге naturally of no 
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Cahu. sasru-L "grass" (ef, Shoshone sont-p "grass," Shoshone -р 
evidently corresponding to geminated form ol S. P. -vo-, -friu-, 
“‘mpu-, noun suffix regularly used for plants; for Cahu. -m-: Shoshone 
414, cf. A. C. ami "knee": Tüb. fono-, Cora tunu). There is, as 
might indeed be expected, some conflicting evidence to contend with 
(e. g., Luis. humtco-t " bear": Tüb. una-D, but I believe the case із 
strong that Luis.-Cahu. and ТАБ. 4:4 corresponds exactly to the 
Plateau Shoshonean difference between spirantizing and geminating 
elements. 

While, then, geminated stops doubtless form a fundamental 
class of sounds in Shoshonean phonology, we are quite at a lose. as 
already noted, to find reflexes for them in Nahuatl and Sonoran. 
The following examples illustrate this: 

5. P. (*'ewa- " deep" агаг Сога Ные а der Tiele“ 

5.Р. ғуша- " to be dark, night " (« "ruko-Y; Tub, duped "night": Cora На 
“Macht xin“; Pima tfoka- “might” 

S. P. tuyia- "to put out the fre, fave" the fire goesout " ( «€ *luka., *tuki-): 
М. fequíu " attiser lv Гец"; Pap. Huh "to stop burning of ине,” 
« "iuki- 

Note that Cora lika- corresponds to both S. P. luga- and ішуа-. 

5. Р. Myd- "to measure, try": №, "poser des pierres, eonatrüim. pianter"'; 
Pap. Ih ( & *Rha-) "to put away " 

5. P. fqa- "to eat" = fig'a-: Pap, 8А "to tasto" (< И.) 

Note that Pap, His corresponds to both S. P. fig'a- and Aya-. 

5. Р. "Fa “po grind seeda" (« Fu): N. еі "торі le. mais sous la 
pierre"; Pap. ы "о Erind" (< hasi) 

Note that Pap. Kur here corresponds to S. P. jufu- with geminated 

consonant, Ruh to 5. P. iuyi--with spirantized consonant. 

9. P. w*'qwi- "to aream" = nugis N, mOQuiu "vermr une chose, avoir Їй 
diarrhte™ 

Note that N. mogüia seems to rime perfectly with teguía, despite 

S. P. mug i-: fuyi-. 

S. P. si- "cold," regularly geminating following consonantas N, rei] "glace"; 
Pap. hü-hbih "to become cold": Cora xi "ex ia kalt" 

In the following examples, S. P. f and q' (?) correspond to Pap. 
hh. Whether this is of any consequence as regards our. problem T 
cannot say, though [ should hardly be inclined to attach much 
importance to it. 
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5. Poo gia-g! “meat” = dug uas Pap, tfülia'kvu "meat" (« *iuk u-?) 
S P, gH- “mil” < poli- Cora dba "der Schwanz der Tire"; Pap. 
pahhe tail” [< "imer i) 
So far, we must conclude, the existence of a definite series of. gemi- 
nated stops has been demonstrated only for Shoshonean. These, 
then, like the nasalized stops, must be considered a specifically 
Shoshonean development (or Uto-Aztekan feature retained only in 
Shoshonean ?). 
UrO-AzTEKAX CONSONANTS 

Comparison of Nahuatl, Sonoran, and Shoshonean consonants 
leads to the setting up of fourteen, possibly only twelve, distinct 
consonants. These are p; i il; E (of which is may be considered as 
variant); b; bw; s (of which 1 may be considered as variant); nn м; 
possibly 3; l; w: y; and possibly A, It is very doubtful if also the 
glottal stop (") is to be assigned to the Uto-Aztekan period. Тһе 
Uto-Aztekan consóonants will now be taken up in that order. 


Uto- A ztekan f. 

Initial Uto-Aztekan p ordinarily appears as N. p, Cora A (x) 
and p, Shoshonean p, Pap. v (before a and s) апа % (before 2, u, 
and #),! 

N. pae-Hi "sunoke, vaper, fog, mist," popeca "fumer, jeter ide la fumie": 5. P. 
pasi-m'a- "fog"; Cahu. buxi-J "fog"; Fern. palit “cloud Р 

N. pagana "'s'onfler,” родам "se конйее бе nourriture": Cora ufa "gesittigt 
sein, sich sittigen": S. P. p'*'£ia- "to be filled up ^ 

№. pia, pie "garder quelqu'un: mettre en réserve"; Pap. vik “to utay, be beft,” 

| rida “to leave something purposely’: 5. P, Piyai- "to be left remaining” 

N. pelld-ni "se verser, se герашіге (en parlant d'un liquide), frequentative 
pepetla-ca; S, P. eára-a-yi-n's' "rain is pattering " 

M. pauia "mücher" (transitive in -a, perhaps originally meaning “to cause to go 
down one's throat): S. P. paymi- "throat" ( € *pami-); А. C -para 
"throat "" 

M. pani "en haut, au sommet": S. P. pa'dnt "high" 

N. faina "courir vite"; Pap. waked “to nin (plur. (& "jai-kuwi- Mj: 8: P. 
foya “to run about" { < "paad ?) 

Ny pipima "auucer des cannues à sucre," pipimis "a'imprégner d'humidité": 
S. Pi piyd- "sap, juice" 

М. pii “elder sister": 5. P. pias “mother, female; 5. J. C. fi" °" younger 

sister t 
! Dolores, Papago Verb Siem, p. 242. 
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N. pide san, child"; Cora péri, Adré Sohn, Tochter, Kind, vom Vater gesagt": 
А.С. pd yini-3 " baby " (bulyi- » pulti.) 

Com -on in bipes “Haar”; Pap. wolipok "hair on the skin" (< "gog-Arox 2): 
S; P. pod- “hair, fur"; Fern puð- "head"; Gabr. fera- " head, hair" 

Pap. vah " to gu in" (& *paka): S, P. Payê, peyak "ta go, walk" 

Pap, valuit "to rise Itom tying” te *pami): S P, pagti- (« *panis-) (Ning) 

| on one's belly" 

Pap, ә) зей” (<< ofl: БІР. pai- "to cal] ^ 

Cora kurg, -rure “èine Kugel, einen Ball machen” (< “pole ?): S. P. foror. 
1E ia ін: round ad 

Cora Bime “nach einem schreien, brüllen" (< pirar): S P. bim wi- "tomakea 
peeping noise " 

Cora Aha "tótm" (with singular object) (< "prikt Pi S, P. paya- “to Lin 
ane 

Under as yer unknown conditions initial Uto-Aztekan became 

h not only in Cora! but also in Nahuatl (and Huichol), where it then 

disappeared, Examples of N. zero, Cora he: Pap. v-, te-: Shoshonean 

р- аге: 


М. асам! "'rosenu" (e paka}; Cora Aakd “dos Scinlfrohr"; Pap. ta-p'ak 
"rend! (doubtless reduplicated from “pak): 5. P. parya-mpr- " reed" 

№. Behl “frre sinit (e patzi-); Cora Ra, has, Batri(n) "RMiterer. Bruder"; 
perhaps also Huich. mafei "Irhre aln&'': Cahu. far "elder hrother "ү 
S P. pori- “elder brother," paii- "elder aimer" 

N, deti “iaoe, viage, сей" (< “ал- < “pust-}; Сога kini; Hulch. wiii, haki 
(so | understand Diguei's hougy): Tar. puri; Cah. Pur; Pap. wui 
= Fo. pug "eyo"; Tab. punin- (why nasalized lst); Cahu. -pus 

№, а "path; mad" (g *foi- or *$oe-); Cora huy "Wer"; Tepecano? e, plur. 
12524; Pap. wA xD "read, trail," wó-"kak "to have a road" (ni < "fog. 
ef. Pap, we < *poi- in waked above): S, P, fa "trail"; Hopi Я-А; 
Cahu. pit | 

Huich, ya. ''tobacco" [« ей, disimilated from “hike < hipa 7); Cora уа-на 

“Tabak rauchen"; Tep. miea "tobacco"; Pap skwv (2 “рім: 
Норі рға "tobacco;" Моћ. мез; Luis. iL  Uto«Artekan 

N, d-d "water"; Huich. ha; Cora ha; Сан. Ба: &. P, fd' "water": Tih, ні; 
Git. Nike; Gabr, fa-r; Cahu, fa-í 

It is remarkable that in certain derivatives of Uto-Aztekan *ра- 

“water” Nahuatl has preserved $, e.g. pati “se fondre, se liquéfier, 

i It ia not clear ta me when original ў remains as such (or as w 7) in Cora ani when 
lt develope to A, Perhaps it regularly becomes & (2) before original a, o (Cora Р, 
> (Саға x), but remaina p {or m Р?) before original ¢ and # (N. v, Pap.-Shoshonean 1). 

1On Dr Mason's authority. 

! Information obtained from Dr J, A. Mason, 
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зе mettre en cau" (i “to become"). | can suggest no reason for 

this curious fact. 

To judge from the one example available, this N. k <p was shifted 
before e to y, which then remained (though variants without y- also 
occur, significantly enough): 

N. yeh, (i) "tine" (<k c "hai tjui): Cora mdj-to (perhaps 
‘changed from: “*pad- by analeqy of m "twa"; Tar: budky Cab, 
baki; Ріта таб (< е0) 5, Р. pat- "three". Tüb. poi; Git. brki 

After vowels, Uto-Aztekan p appears in Southern Paiute as 
geminated ££, spirantized t, or nasalized mp. Examples of geminated 
Б аге: 

N.o gichauk-tica "&tre engourdi, vranoi, mort de froul *;.- Pichaui-lizli, pichagui- 
liztli, " étrissure, engourdisstment": 5. P. r'-pülza- "to cmi by 
trampling" — ta-p'ir'za- (geminatimg fa- "by meam of tlie feet ^") 

M. «ра, ра “во nnd so many times,” sulfixed to numeral seme (е. р. се- 
ppa "one." ppa twice," mailac-he "en times") hus -ppe original 
geminated др, ог $ Pp developed from *cem-pa, umpa 7): S. Р. 
-pra'*, -pa- "in (this, that) way" 

Pap, ба'к "liole": S. P. "pda "hole" & 3-f'ag'i- (with geminating prefix >) 
Cora ldxis, láxix "aulwachen'" (« *ta-put, *Ia-pu); Pap. wuhha "to awaken * 
(< "ihura]: S. P. l*^fnen ni- " cta wake ap = jup nu-n nj- 

Cora Mpi "sich niederlegen zum Schlafen" (« *hupi 7): S.P. pri- "ta sleep" 
zo ap'ot- (« *hapei- or hap^exi- ?) 

Examples of spirantized » are: 

N. paca "to wüsh;" Tar. puee-la: S. P. na-ead'5- “to bathe oneself” (spiran- 
nzing r is refloxive; pagi: oes not oceur without prefix ін 5. P.) 

N.  wopalli, wápali-H "planche, ais, petit poutre, boía"; Pap. eni rar “awl”: 

| 5; P. ovi- "wood" 

№.  dapcopa "orient, levant" {< Wapi- or tapi’, old atem Tar "aun"; сора 

"de, par, vers"): Huich. tuu "sun" (< оза ог а « "tapa or 41: 

Cora ip-nd “yun” (antiquated): $. P. pasa- “sun "y Hopi йаша; 

Ban. faeí. Probably «m- o[ Git damus Gabr. Aami, Cahu. dumi-i 

ік aluo developed from this intervocalic -f 
fepitein “peu, petit” (tan probably diminutive); 5. P. Iisitsi- "very " 
tepe-il "mountain"; Pap. tüwilhr "dirt, earth, world": 5, P. fei-g 

"earth": Hopi déva. (€ *tepo); Git. disa-e; Cahu. Mma- [m aa in 

dami-i above) 

№. -a local suffix of indefinite meaning (e. q- éam-pa " where, whither"; ne pa 
“here, there": рат. фа, Бат: ра "berarum"; ont- pa " where"): 
powibly Cora he- (€ *pa- 2) in ені "тот," hele “unter.” Кегін “ай”: 
5. P. -, -e8- "ia, ut" 


zz 
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N. -pon "upon; Cora ka-foa(m) "auf, in, liber": & P. -e'an'», -ta'an's, 
N.  -cpaue, Jizpac "sur, au-dessus, em haut" (probably compounded of =£, -et 
"Hin" and *-pac): S. P. -s'dri-, -a'dyi- "over" (« *-p'üki) 
Cora fati "sich niederlegen" (sing. subj.) («€ *tu-umd «€ *-api ? cf, шы- « "ізша- 
“aun” € Maopa- above): 5. P. am- "to lie" (sing. subj.) 
Examples of S. P. words with nasalized mf corresponding to 
Nahuatl or Sonoran forms seem hard to find. 


Uto- Aztekan t and i 
To Nahuatl 4 regularly correspond in all Shoshonean and Son- 
oran dialects reflexes of Uto-Aztekan f; in other words, tt 1s possible 
to keep apart Uto-Aztekan ! from only in Nahuatl itself (in Pipil 
and Nahuatl dialects spoken in Oaxaca, however, НІ has developed 
to Ê, [fit were possible to formulate some law accounting for N. if 
as developed fram original ? according to certain phonetic circum- 
-stances, we could dispense with a Uto-Aztekan f£. As this cannot 
be done, it seems necessary to assume Uto-Aztekan il as well as 2. 
It may be that more complete and carefully sifted evidence than 
can now be presented will later show that the reflexes of Uto- 
Aztekan ! and 4 are not always identical even outside of Nahuatl 
itself. 
Examples of Uto-Aztekan f: S. P. (Shoshonean) f initially are: 
№. муза "attiser le feu"; Pap. tah "fire goes out" (Pap. has regularly H 
before s, 8, and f, hut £ before a aud e): 5, P. fussea- "to pat our the 
fire," luy "fire goes out” 
М. gui "couper": S. P. fisu-n'mi- "to butcher (mrai) " 
N. iel "stona"; Cora itë: $ P. fi- "stone"; Fern. toda 
M. epel "mountain"; Pap. fcüiwühr "earth": 5. P. fi- "earth"; Cahu. 
emad 
N. openga "pousser, arracher une chose"; Рар; Налим "to drag": 5. P. fiva- 
"to came loose," — Uto-Aztekan *tope-, tepi- 
№. Ноа-Ш "sorte de vernis, terre ou peudre hlanche": Pima iei "white": 
Huich. teusa "hlanc"; Cah. (osa-H* S, P, Ta. "white" 
М. мечи “lipa mouth"; Cora !£mi: S. P, fimpa- "mouth"; Fern. -25- 
М. fach-ifi, lochin "lapin": Luis, dost-xi-E "rabbit"; Gabr. t5Io-xo- 
N, lema " remplir une chose de semence ou de terre": S. P. Aywa- “to cover np, 
close up Chole)” 
М. Hkuüs "we," tech "us": Tar. hime: S. P. fagtea- "we (includve)," fam'i- 
"we rwo inclusive)"; Hopi i-tamá 





i Dolores’ @ is identical with our S. P. $, both corresponding to Nahuatl «. 
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N. tei “moudre le mais sous la piire"; Pap. Har S, P. f 3a- "to grind seeds" 

N. des, fequi- " beaucoup, extrémement ^: &. P. f- " much, greatly” 

N. nena (геї) "ве nommer, etre appelé," teneui " devenir illustre": : 5. |. С. 
EI " name"; Fern. -tuno- "name" 

Examples of Uto-Aztekan 1l: S. P. (Shoshonean) ¢ initially are: 

CN, ddcotl "person"; Сога Ша "Mann": Hopi ddya "man"; A C. ا‎ 
LE LE 

М, йш in Handel “to dawn," tathui "to dawn, become light"; S. P. geminating 
ig- in Pala- to dawn" 

N. daf-copa "orient, levant"; Сога mrg-mb "sun": 5. P. bee "aug"; Hop! 
dowe: ТИ. danl; Gabr. amit 

M. tlàco " monter"; Páp. ff&la "ro go up, climb, rule": - S. P, ff "up," fuys- 


mpa- "iky EP 
М. tlas-Hi "tooth ''; Cora fame: 5. Р. kiysa "tooth"; Hupl tama; Tab. dame-; 
Fern. -tama 


N. Ham.quaii "knee"; Cora herd; Pap. fokwD: S. P. fume- "knee"; Норі 

dami; Tüh. lezo-; Git, tama 

Examples of Sonoran H: Shoshonean i are: 

Huich, tope, topi "are": Lais. kutagi-F "bow"; A, C. gutaptdi 5, J C -quinh 

Cora ifiomnilr “in der Tiele"; perhaps nlo Pap. Huiri "to mnki": S. P. 

| igma- "to be deep” 

Сога. tei "der Mensch, die Person (< еше, рат. Ме; Рива fuo; Pap. 

—— Aiüs-fAr "maa, male": 9. P. day wa. "man" (€ шаа); ТІ 
daiwa (misheard for kid î. Uto.Artekan “inna or “Hema; 
Shoshonean *la'sea- assimilated from Fur ? 

Huich. teuhou (1. е. tuhu) “тар”: Ser. (Ho) fui? "conl": Ferm, du-i; 
Luis баіс; ТОБ, Шш. $. Р. фа: 710 be black" may be 
derived, with suffixed adjectival «фич, [гош this stem; "black" 
x 3 eal colored на 

Huich, lagui, tahout (i. e. Mri) "paltrino": Cora fabi: Cahir мы, Мей (i, e. 
dla W) "breast" 

Cora ime "in Stucle schlagen": 5. Р. Юа. ^to punch" 

Cora НЁа" Nacht sein"; Pima tJoka-ng! "^ night'^z S. P. fuyto- "te be night": 
Wob. foxe-wan “night; ‘Tab, бирач; Luis, diku-tui-l 

Pap.  tfükha'kÜ "meat" C *hik'u-?]: & P, f'*qua- ^ meat" 

Pap.  fühp "[oot," ta'tü-wwah "to put the foot in something": 5. P. fe: "with 
the foot" 

Pap. fîrar "to nèk a question" (< wi < ‘ie: 2): S. P. fici- to mk" 

Pap. JERA "to taste": 5. P Hgg = tigo toat" 

Pap. this "to say": $. P. Awis- “to tell” 

In these, owing to lack of Nahuatl evidence, we cannot at present 

tell in which cases we are dealing with Uto-Agtekan f or i. 


йы. AHTa P aa rA 
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After vowels, Uto-Aztekan t? and il'appear in Southern Paiute 
as geminated P, spirantized r, or nasalized ml. Examples of N. -t- 
corresponding to all three of these forms are: 
№, fondi" auiffixe manquant la petitesse":: 5; P. füa- "child, son"; as dimini- 
tive eiiis -Fi -rua-, -fua- “small, young of." Ute-Azetkan omi 
№. «hi- "particule servant À unir les verbes avec les verbes irréguliera,” -ti 
adjectival saii: S P, «Pi, ni», -nfi- suffix of present participle. It is 
quite doubtful, however, if these elements üre really cognate 
N. a " to become": S, P. -'ui-, -r"ii-, -ni'imi- "to become, turn into" 
N. «eek “dana, sur, û, de, pris": S, P. -l'aysa-, -ruytea-, -nfuymo- " ta" (prob- 
ably campounded of to post positive elements *-hà am] ®-уа-) 
Similar in form to these, but corresponding, it would seem, to N. 
«il+ is: 
№. doc "with, üear 10"; Huieh. -Gouka (1. е, ийа) "аш bas" (cf. adverls ha- 
touda-sur,. baton "Ueu," rhe-losha "en baa, amish S: P. -Fug was, 
rug =. -nfug'wa- "unmler" 
Whether Uto-Aztekan -t- or -il- is.to be assumed is uncertain in: 
Pap. -z3u "to make; to make for": S. Po fae «Fi, Ин. "Ча тле" 
Examples of S, P. geminated -{'- corresponding to N. 4-, -H- are 
N, -fta caysative suffix; Cora -ie causative: S, P, anui -Pii causative 
№, -Ha "qui sert i marquer abondance, quantité fe. g. seda “lieu perrus”): 
Cora ia (e.g. êla "samdiger Ort"): S. P. -Pia- "place afl" 
Examples of S. P. spirantized -*- corresponding to N. -t-, -il- are: 
N. eat-qui "tn be (in à place)," eu (present plural): 5. P. gari- "to.sir, dwell": 
Нор gad “to ait" | 
N.cMo-ma "couper, mettre en. mareeauy quelque chose, cucillir dos fruits": 
& P. £i-qur'u- "ta tomp (tube) by pushing (stick) back amd forth" 
Қ. тейін "inetate";. Huich, sala; Pap. tiak'fakr "grinding "stone, metate": 


S. FP. mara-: Lula: malá- (4. « -1-) 
N. palikat" Be verset; se répandre (en parlant d'un liquide)"; 5. Р, Аага-ха- 
“rain patteri” 


W, gurit (poetic lorm of quels) "to arise from": 5. T. wwiri- " to get up" 
Before and after £ Shoshonean -t- (whether from Ute-Aztekan -!- 

ог --) becomes 5, Р. -Й-, -15-. Thus, after i, present participial 

Ji- appears as -Hi-, ABE; -lieywa- "to" as -Puywa-, -ntfu-iwa-; 

-u- "to make" as -iu-,-mfia-. Further examples are: 

№. alet “poll; Cah, satu; Pap. hurár (« *ruli): 5. P. Htfu- "nail, claw" 
(= *iihu-); "Tüb, ulu- ( « ue) 

N.- ewitla-1l "excrement"; Cora Haito Exkremente von Mernschet und Tieren " 
Pap. Br "manure" (« *kmita-)-- S, P. quwitía- "to deficate" 
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№. ш, АЙ noun ending: 5. Р. -i- noun ending: Cabhui. ч, A -$ (after n e қ. 
ki-3 "house," yugati-1 "bhuzzand," qaui-J "rock;" this -J goes back to 
43, as shown by comparison with Lumcho); Luise Afai (after i) «la 
(both from *-ta « *-Ha, Torm parallel to *-41)): "ТОВ. + 

Pap. kütlah "semen," bürli-muah " to emit aeed " (« *ktri-): S, P gl “alive” 

(«€ *kiri-j 

lt ia not quite clear whether S. P. r$ has developed from 824 before 

original + ог € in: 

N. alla-M "spcar-thrower"- Hopi ama "bow"; S. Б, ‘alle? Kawaii гін; 
Bank: dli 

N. tl and S; P. £f may possibly also correspond in: 

N. ie "que? quelle chose?" a-e "rien" (literally " not-what"); 5, P. «Ha- in 
gailu- "nor" (extended form of negative qu); Ute gadi- [= Uto 
Antekan *5a-de-); Mono (N. F.) pode 

M. eillall^-1] " espkce d'oisesu tresallomgé, volant. pru mals courant extrémericrt 
vite": S. P. tet'fa- " roadrunner" 

Nahuatl 4, originally followed by now elided f, has become (f 

(ch) in: 

М. ош ЫН ** homme, mari mêle r, Cahu, geui, bial "boy"; Fein. kohi "young 
man" 

М. уе " neck" («€ Uto-Aztekan *heti-1: A. C. -шіуі "nock ^; 5. P. qura-. 
N. guech- may, however, gò Bick to Uto-Aztekan. "kelfz- iassimilated 
(rom *katfe- 2), сї. Pap. барой "neck" (<€ Uta-Aztekan *kotle-) amt 
Tepecano &&fud "neck" * [< Uto-Aztekan — "&orlo- usstrnilater from 
нег), which forms are im turn perhaps ro be compared with Cahu. 
qhispi "throat" (soc under Uro-Axtekan k: Cora kipi) 


L'1a- Astekan 0, ts 

While S. P. f$ not infrequently, as we have seen, goes back to 
Shoshonean f, whether in turn developed from Uto-Aztekan / or 4, 
and N, tf (eh) also in certain cases is developed from t, there remains 
another series of examples in which М. ch, (s correspond to 5. P. 
(Shoshonean) #2, f. These justify us in assuming an original Uto- 
Aztekan fF (is), N. êh and is both occur freely, and | can give по 
rule that would clearly indicate that they are variants of one pro- 
totype (compare, however, mits "thee" with tech "us". Tt may 
be that we should assume two distinct aHricative sibilante, 1 and 





i Califernian dulect ol Ute-Clhemenuevi iroap. 
*On Dr Mason's authority. 
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Is, for Uto-Aztekan, though I should be inclined at present to doubt 
whether this would be correct. In Southern Paiute ff and £s vary 
primarily according to mechanical phonetic rules, is always standing 
instead of /f before 4, Similarly, in Papago $ represents original 
I3 before a, o, and u, while it is replaced by 5 before ¢ and @ (examples 
of Pap. 5 corresponding to N. iz, ch are: М. chocoa " to cry": Pap. 
sohsah; N. metzili "moon": Pap. malisa'r).! 
Examples of Nahuatl ch corresponding to Shoshonean ls are: 
N. chichi "dog" (assimilated from “hull; Tar. kokili; Cora kiisi “das Haus- 
ier"; Git. gulsi "dog": Mdh. gulli; Ser. (H.) bwutti 
М. pichash- tica "tre engourdi, transi, mort de froid," tizhasi-lizli - pichaqui- 
НИҢ *'Bétrissure, engourdicment"* S, P, *'-pfffa- "to ertich by 
trampling" (e "by trampling") 
Examples of Nahuatl és (Pap. s) corresponding to Shoshonean 15, 
fs are: 


N. <la Ireqjuentative transitive suffix with verbs expressing sounds and various 
activities (4 g. cocomo-tea “hazer estruendo con loa pics from comá-mi 
"hazer ruido alguna cosa pesada que cae"; pepalo-tza "hablar à otro 
mm lengua barbara {rom pold-mi “hablar barbaramente')?: S. P. -ifa- 
frequentative transitive suffix (e. g. L^-brasi-Ta- "to cut several things," 
[P9 -oor-Ha- “to take off several articles of clothing" 

№. ont “hairy” Саһ. ні: Мопо (Га) Hohíp "hair": Tüb. fxam'a-; S. P. 
Ha (Ute a) “with the head," orsi "head" (perhaps díssimilated from 
"Lol si-) 

М, «ізін (уокайте «ix; o plural -imüzim) suffix indicating reverence; respect, 
endearment, originally doubtless dfiminutive, 2s in silzi-Iei-lim "oiteau- 
mouche" (from відн see below); Cora tilt) diminutive suffix (aa 
in kiisi, klisia "older brother"; fits “younger brother"); 5. P. -ti- 
diminutive suffix (not to be confused with soun-ending trie. N AM: 
Gabr. HFF (as in siulu-tHi "lea'") 

М. айтп "petit nieau qui bourdonne," wited-aetall “bird-heron,” witedsfes-lin 
"oiseau-mouche": S. P. miisi-fte "bini"; Ser. (H.) etfi 

Pap. sik "elbow," SükSs-wuah "to hit with the elbow" (« Uto-Artekan 
*Hitre-): 8. P. man-islov-d!, man-tl-'a! "bone [rom clbow to wrist" 
(mam- " hand") 

Nahuatl #3, £s corresponds to Shoshonean F, in: 

N. toch-(li, tochin "lapin": Luis dosi-xi4 "rabbit": A. C. díri-xa-t; & T. C. 
dài; Gabr. lefo-zo-l; Fern. lokot (-h- < j; Gut. duho-gu-l (-h- < 1) 

N. ach. ш" fréve ainé;" Cora has "ulterer Brüder": Cahu, fas "elder brother 

' Dolores, Papago Verb Stems, p. 242. 
' See Carochi, pp. 476—478. 
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М. шн co fall"; Tepecano gil, preterit git (gif < ейін) "to fall into the 
‘gater™:) S. PL a "eo fall” (<< "sisi; 
Tepecano Sia- (< Uto-Aztekan “rita in td-Fa. "morning," a-fül-1 "to dawn," 


IPd-r "east": 5. P. -Era- in fa-Faa- "io dawn" (for la- see N. Ha- ander 


Uto-Aztekan 17) 

Possibly also in: 

M. quech-Hi " neck": Cahu. gut-i "throat" (see N- quech-li under Uta-Azwkan 
0 


Uto-Aztekan È 


Uto-Aztekan & regularly appears as Nahuatl # (written c or qu) 
and as Shoshonean k. [n Southern Paiute this $ is always more 
velar (g) than mid-palatal before all vowels hut 4, in which case it 
appears as k; after ¿it is regularly palatalized to $”. Examples of 
initial Uto-Aztekan ё аге: 

N. queck-li " neck": 5, P. qura- " neck" (іні кес М. guech-thi under Ute-Aztekan 


) 

N. yue- verbal prefix referring to "teeth" (e: g- ginisa "mordre," cf. 
izoma "coudre, couvrir ume chose de paille"): 5, P, gi- instrumental 
prefix "with thie teeth." — Related to this is perhapa 

Pap. kat “to bite, sting; Cora i "fressen (von fester Nahrung)": &. P.. 
gi'i- "to bite" 

М. ой, ашады “о Ью in a placé"; Cor he "usi, sich befinden, teen" 


ising): S. P. gari- "to dwell, sit" sing); Hopi gald "tomit" 


N. calli "house"; Tar. kalis S. P, qam i- * horse "" 

М umo "nor": Cora ke "nicht, nein": S. P. qa-, gatiu- "not" 

N. «andi "cheek"; Pap, kaM: Tüb. gasa- "lard " 

М. cochi “to sleep"; Cora kuifü "arhlafen, einschlafen, ігі, "сілеп 
cinschlifern"; Pap. tol “to sheep (sing-), die (plur.)"; Tepecano 
fol, preterit koi? 5. P. goo to go to sleep (plir) 

N. д "foot" (with prothetic £-, cf. noci my foot"; < Mersi, basi- Pi 


Tepecamo ki "foor'" (« "hah < *kas): Mono (Im.) -gsgüs 
"foot" (reduplicated); Нор! вахта 

м. г “aivul, еше": 5. Р. диаш "greut-grandfather"; Ute фінги- 
* paternal granilfather " 

Cora kin “der Gatto"; Pap. dui "hushand': S. P. quma- " hushand, male" 

Cora kipi "Hals" (< "hupi; Diguet gives koujps "cou"]; Huwh. kowipi: 
Cahn. gaspi "throat" See alio Pap. kukSssoh and Tepecana 
kucud under Uto-Aztelan £ (N. quech ti) 


А Quoted on Dr Mason's authority. 
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Huich. Ei "hose"; Cora thi " Hütte" (s е Uto-Artekan Ei- regularly gives 
Сага fI, while Cora E- gocs back to Uto«Aztekan ko); Pina Ei: 

Нор kr-hà "house": Cahu. ki-I 
After vowels, Uto-Aztekan k appears in. Southern Paiute ав 

geminared q', spirantized y, ог nasalized gg. Examples of N, 

corresponding to all three of these forms are: 

М. «qui (present imperative), -guiuh ((uture indicative], «co (present and perfect 
indicativr] te came todo ro aand w": A Pk rh -nbi " to come 
bo do ao ani] =" 

N. gueii) (older form), <" huving"; Cora- be (e. g. féri-Ee " ein Kind haben"); 
Pan, “Fah "o have or claim": S. P. gai, -32i-, три: "to hayo” 

X. «c udjiectival anffix (e. g. ure “white irom ізім н HS P dd, yi, 
-pt- niliectival auffix, Cahu, -re- (spirantized form of sufix: seti-2a-f 
"кану "') 

Net “avec, par à Taide de. ad moyen" (this suffix often inakes geninds or 
advorbe out of- verb stems: deiuh-ed " quickly "" from deded “to go quickly, 
hurry," €. Б. iciulicii e-tauh "while-hurrying I-go): S. P. gdi; -yai 
-pgti “as, when" (verbal sufix making subordinate chuise whose subject 
is identical with thar of main clame; followed by possessire pronominal 
niies) |0 

М, чо, “ін fom": S Pogo, qo, 240: "a3, when" (verbal suffix making 
aubnidinate clause whose subject is diferent from thar of main clause; 
followed by possessing pronominal suffixes! 

N. quin suffix used in apodosis of conditional sentence: S, P, yE, hi „үф. 
irrénlia 

Examples of geminated -4- in Southern Paiute are: 

T.0 paca"Ulaver une chose"; Tep. Мміш-ане: 5, P, na-sagi- "to bath" (intran- 

itive] 
М. теша "vorser," nogqui-ui "couler, se répandre (en parlant d'un шеу" 
5. T* m nef ni = ны“ "utrexm" gie < 5р because of preceding м} 

№. muni "to dic"; Huich. mouki "mort": Сега тий "ти" (<= еншілі); 
Pura MEO "to die," moki "dead": "Pap. тый "та Пе” (<< *muka, cf. 
Pima muha): Hopi móki "dead": Cahu. muki-F "dead" meka "ta 
kill; S. P. HIa-yumuk'i- "to dic oil i (< *mik'i-) 

M. oque plura suffix in perfect amd future, also for certain nouns (c. g: neuen 

"ohl men," regularly nf. possessive notis int, ий), «cam plural suffix 
in imperative and present optative: S. P, -g'a- verbal suffix indicating 
pluralitv of Pe ases 

М. ghi- "him, her, t: Б.Р. -ача- "и (ушме)," - >" a= (invisible) " 

(these pronominal suffixes aro compounded of y'a- "ip," which does 


not appear as such, and demonstrative stema a- “that visible" and 
*u- "that invisible") 
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М. x pui lolder form] preterir »uffx, «pmi past participle (e. к. palangii 
" eorrompu'*) -ca pluperfeet wüffix Орото. виа Ai certain irregular 
verha, v, g.cat- "to lé santewhere"): Нос. «а preterit suffix (e.g. 
moumouk kal, “il otait more): SP -g'ei-n'e makes perfective: 

| vorbal пона, -g'ani nake perfective participles 

Cora £ik-ntke "in der Tícle": 9, Р. Г" пра- = Лира. "fo be levy" 

Pap: va' kt "hole": 5. P; "pág! "liole"" 

Pap. ной to bend" Cc еі) $, FP, gel "ta bil" нр 

Pap. £k "to taste" (€ kay SPL ga mw figa- "to сат” 

Other examples than S. F. of Shoshonean postvocalic & are: 


Huich. Aenca (kv. Abba) “jambos: Crea bauca (ytural femti Diguet: Preuss 
gives tha “der Fuss, das Beli, der Kaochen"]; Cal huoki:: Haopi 
| һуа "leg; Mano (N, F.) -Auk 
м. тисе "өше": Паца, шун apm" This s fe suffixed, ns ¢hown. by 
O Cora mui; Pima sgi "many" 
A. каа! vet, зір: Саға dha(ri) “Wiel”; Huich. Beheora "air" (re 
duplicated): “Tih. Rihai "admi"; Momo (N. ESO Мер 
Gabr. vhiba-y 
Examples of S. P. spirantized y are: 
м. yada "ако des raports charneía avec quelqu'un"; 5 P. pu "qu 


copulate "' 

N, чаш "пел, pointe'; Cnh. yeka “таш”: Нор yaka "now"; & P. 
yayd- "end" О 

N шкі "аңімгісіс 5. ЁЙ, Муш: "te: put out tho fire” (sti due to a 
“preceding v! 


Xx. lequi "couper," wé-hoqui " egrener en [rspparit": & P. fiai "to 
butcher (meat )," Hiya "pa gathur aceda Ly beating with вое beater™ 

Х, ef frequentative intransitive anflix of verba expressing sounds uml other 
activitir de. g. enld-ni "hazer ruido cosas como riueces, eb cacao 
пари!» le cuentan": сарда Fae ux quando estaá cmas wn 
imuchas"; patlà-ni "volar": papailaca “reboletear el. ave; temblar 
el éun.zron"y: В. [s 45 “Ха” Íreupentatrve intransitive suffix, 
particularly al. verbs expressing sounds (e R qi i- n'as "o suni 
like «ne tear of a rag: TA > u^ scum]! Lhe a cog tearing: 
““рш/ял- = wp ug uet. it bire"! peg wi: yi- "t bounce dup 
ind down like a ruliber ball") 

Huich, queateon ^ porsson “jo, beat) SS p, piyin" Aih" (fit. ** water-fish.""); 
Саћи. гут "Fah ; 

ON. pocili "emake, vapor, [og, mist": S. P. pagiwas log“, Calu. pari-Ẹ 
"tog: Fern. pakit TT 

¥, oco] " pimus temiifalia"; Cora інін" Kieler": 5. I убо "бг" 


! See Carochl; pi 470-475. 
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N. таса "то give"; Cak: mata; Гар. жар (< "маку S. Pi miya. "to 

give; Fern. mara; Cahu. staxa; Git- amak 

N. gotui "bour, fange": S, P. royo- "moist ground" 

N. coal serpent", Heh, kou (i, e ku): S. P. -yoa- in fo-3da-d^ " rattle- 

snake" 

м, aqui "qui?" acd "quelqu'un": Cau. axî wha?" Fern. hall "who?" 

Hopi kat'i "who": S. P, aya- wher? how? whara" 

м. по "rosea; Cora haká "das Schillrahr": 5; P. pasa. "reed" 

Cars ifka “Nacht sein"; Pima Woka-qgi “night: S, P, tuywa- "to be dark. 

night” (-t due tow preceding 7): Tib. dread 

Гар. vêk "to gola" (€ "paka: SP. faTa(1)- "10 walk" 

М. cfac "sur, au-dessus, en haut"; S, P. di "over" (< "pairi 

several of these examples show that Shoshonean -b- is often 
spirantized to -x- in Luisefio-Cahuilla and Gabrielino-Fernandino. 

Further such examples are: 

№. Наса-Н "person": Нор Мда "шап"; Си. dapat "person"; Fern. dax; 
Luis, sir? A. C. -tax'a 

М. {аса "palle, herbe, jonc": Ser. (H.) kaka-t “willow '*: Саһш, 2ахп-і 

М. аса-ма "mettre å ær, tirer une close de l'eau," (refl.) "se mertre à sec, en 
pariant d'un navire": A, C. haxa- "sand": Luie exla “anh”: 
Gabr. ixa-r "land"; Fern, &c-r "land" 

^n example of S. P. nasalized yg corresponding to N, & is: 

М. наса "ear"; Huich. náka; Cah. mala; Pap. waked: Hopi maki “eu: 
Mono (N. F.) -makz; Luis. mug; Cahu. -wag'a; S. P. партоф! "едг," 
sasqa-qui- "to hear," We saw above, however, that S. P. -yi may 
here go back to reduplicated “nenaka-; ef. ‘Tep. manace (according te 
Diguet), Pima tunk (quoted from Kroeber: Rünsell gives rohaka), Fem. 
нанай, We are doubtless dealing with Shoshonean -gk- also in Shik, 
nami "ear" (misheard for-mangi ?); Tab. nagha- (€ *nagra- «2 *nggka-; 
ef. Til аудан “peron” < "пухам. < торон. < "шоно Бааз: 
А. С, aran] "man" € *hnabasmi-) 

N. k seems to correspond to S. P. kw in: 

N. quet] (poetic form) " to arise," gnatss (ordinary form): 5. P. quiri- "to ger up" 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY oF CANADA 
OTTAWA. ONTARIO 
(Pari TI tò ti Concluded) 


A STRATIFICATION OF CULTURES IN EASTERN 
NEBRASKA 


By FRED H. STERNS 


MARKED difference in the character of archeology as treated 
by the scientists of Europe and those of America has often 
been noted. The former studied relations of time and the 

latter relations of space. One considered cultural sequences and the 
other culture areas. ‘To the European archeologist, peoples of one 
physical type and one kind of culture were succeeded by another 
people with different physical and cultural characteristics, and 
these in their turn were replaced by still other tribes or races. In 
America, on the other hand, the tendency has been to sce all cul- 
tures as more or less contemporaneous except so far as the distinction 
has been made between the historic and the prehistoric. Some 
American archeologists, however, have believed for a long time that 
there would be revealed sequences of types on this continent which 
would correspond in some degree with those in Europe. The 
proof of such sequences must be grounded on stratigraphic evidence, 
and stratified sites have been very rare’ Hence such a site has a 
high scarcity value and warrants special study even though it be 
otherwise of minor importance. Such considerations are the excuse 
for tlie present paper on a stratified site in the Missouri valley, 

The Walker Gilmore site was named [rom the boy who gave the 
information which led to its discovery. His father is à prominent 
physician in Cass county, Nebraska, and takes considerable interest 
in local archeology. ‘The boy, following his father’s footsteps, 
found pottery in a gully near the Missouri river, While I was 
making archeological researches in this county for the Peabody 
Museum of Harvard University, һе informed me of his find and I 
began investigations im that vicinity at once, Both father and 
son rendered valued assistance during these researches, and I wish 
to take this occasion to thank them publicly. 
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The gully in which the pottery was discovered is situated on the 
М.Е. 14 of the N.E. 14, Section 28, Township 11, Range 14, in 
eastern Cass county, Nebraska, on the farm of Mark White, whose 
father was the first settler on the place. It is about six miles south- 
east of Murray, eight miles south of Plattsmouth, and a mile and a 
half south of the former river town of. Rock Bluff. In this vicinity 
considerable archeological work has been done in the last two 
seasons. A University of Nebraska party, under the direction of 
Mr Robert F. Gilder of Omaha, discovered about sixty skulls 
within the Plattsmouth city limits: Dr G. H. Gilmore of Murray 
excavated one earth-lodge site near Rock Bloff and collected surface 
material from several ether places in the county. Our party 
worked in the vicinity for about five weeks last year and a similar 
time this year. Four miles south of the farm of Mark White we 
excavated two of the semi-subterranean rectangular earth-lodge aites 
such as 1 described in à recent number of this journal? These sites 
furnished a great abundance of potsherds, and many flint and bone 
implements. Severa) more of these sites are known to exist within 
two miles of the White farm. 

The gully in which the finds were made forms the upper portion 
of the course of an intermittent stream. The lower portion of this 
stream's course is through an alluvial terrace of the Missouri river. 
This terrace is now about a quarter of a mile wide and sufficiently 
raised above the present level of the river to be out of reach of even 
the highest water. It is separated from the flat through which the 
gully runs by an old river bank about eight feet high, This flat 
formis an. east-and-west gap between two high river bluffs to the 
north and to the south of it. Its greatest width from slope to slope 
is about a quarter of à mile. 

The stream formerly had a winding southeasterly course across 
the alluvial terrace; but the owners of the property diverted the 
creck a few years ago by digging a drainage ditch almost due east- 
ward. The great shortening of its course thus produced has caused 
it to cut the gully which it now occupies. This gully averages about 
30 feet 1n width and 20 feet in depth, and has almost vertical walls. 
— itat Дет. Жүр agen, 
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In places its sides and bed are composed of a yellow loess-like 
clay similar to that which forms the neighboring river bluffs, while 
in other places it cuts through deposits of blue "gumbo" clay, 
such aa is common in the creek beds of the region, or through 
creek gravels, or through secondary loess such as could occur only 
as wash from the hills, ‘The distribution of these various materials 
in the gully and for some distance in its banks (as determined by 
boring with a long auger) makes it clear that the present stream is 
cutting across the course of an alder stream whose channel was 
wider than that of the present creek. The banks of the older 
stream valley had a much gentler slope than those of the present 
gully, and its course was not the same as that of the present stream. 
Where the latter cuts the old channel, the gully walls consist of 
"“ gumbo" clay, gravel, or secondary loess. Where it does not cut 
the old valley, the walls are the original yellow clay. 

These deposits of the old stream and. the material which has 
washed from the hills and buried them contain traces of human 
occupancy at various levels, In the first place, on the flats around 
the gully there are many fragments of pottery and a few flint 
implements. ‘This pottery is of a brownish or grayish color with 
no surface luster. Iris commonly of the form of a pot of medium 
size. About ten percent of the rim fragments show signs of the 
presence of lugs. A marked characteristic of this pottery is the 
almost constant presence of a sharp angle where the body of the 
pot meets the vertical or reflex rim. About halí this pottery is 
without decoration, while the decoration of the remainder consists 
mainly of thumb impressions on the rim, varied now and then by 
the impressions of some sharp implement. This is the typical 
pottery of the rectangular earth lodges. Mone of these lodges was 
actually found on this flat; indeed ore could not expect to find 
them, as the field has been plowed since 1857 and all traces of them 
would have been destroyed in that length of time: It is important, 
however, to know in a general way the position these lodges origin- 
ally occupied, Were they on the flats which cover the bed of the 
old stream where the pottery fragments are now found, or was 
they on the hills and has the pottery been washed to its present 
position on the flats? 
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The following considerations make me feel certain that the 
lodges stood where the pottery is now found rather than that the 
fatter has been washed from the hills. Portions of the hilltop have 
only recently been cleared, and when I was there they were newly 
plowed. All lodge sites which had ever existed there should still 
be discernible; and if any pottery was there tö be found, the con- 
ditions for its discovery were the most favorable. But we could 
neither locate an earth lodge nor find the smallest potsherd. On 
the slope of the hill, at two different heights, strips of ground had 
been plowed and were in excellent condition for surface work, and 
yet ne trace of aboriginal occupancy occurred in either place, 
Where the slope of the hill meets the flat and the velocity of the 
surface drainage waters would be checked is the natural place for 
wash of all kinds to be caught: but no pottery could be found there. 
Even the flat itself is devoid of pottery to à considerable distance 
from the hill slope. Such pottery as there is on the flat is bunched 
in two or three places with no regard to drainage lines. If the 
potsherds were washed [rom the hills, nearly as much would be 
found in the gully as on the flats nearby, whereas there is actually 
very little of this type of pottery in the gully. [fit washed from the 
hills there-should be much of it òn the alluvial terrace, which is now 
receiving wash; but, instead, it is absent there. Only one conclusion 
*eema possible in regard to the former location of these rectangular 
earth-lodge sites, anid that is that they stood where the pottery 
now is, and since they rest upon the deposits over the old stream 
channel, their age is less than the filling of that channel, 

Four feet below the surface of the gully there are occasional 
traces of charcoal in the secondary loess: This would seem to 
indicate that either the flats themselves or the hills above them had 
some human occupant at the time this portion of the deposit was 
forming. But as no artifacts were found at this level and as char- 
coal is a very unsafe basis from which to draw any conclusion in 
regard to human occupancy, the presence of man at that stage 
cannot as yet be proved. And if man lived there, nothing can be 
said of his culture. 

ax feet below this, or ten (сей below the surface, there occur 
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numerous ash-beds, and in.a few places there are still other ash-beds: 
two feet below the first group. These two layers are separated by 
a blue creek muck which probably did not take a great deal of time 
to accumulate. An important fact arguing against any great dif- 
ference in time between the upper and the lower ash-beds is that 
the pottery and the flint and bone implements found in these two 
sets of fireplaces show absolutely no difference in type- 

They differ, considerably, however, from the material found on 
the surface. ‘The pottery is mainly of a blackish color and lacks 
entirely the sharp angle found at the neck of the surface pottery. 
ГЕ is usually decorated by Gnger-marks on the rim, but some pieces 
are cord-marked (1 have no specimen of cord-marked pottery among 
the 1300 rims collected in the rectangular earth lodges). None of the 
fragments shows evidence that the vessels had Jugs. Among the 
animal bones, those of the bison were the most common, while 
they are rare in the rectangular house sites. Charred corn is quite 
common in the earth lodges, but none of it was found in the fire- 
places. Instead there were large ütumbers of gourd or squash seeds 
which have never been found in the other sites. 

These lower sites have been traced for an eighth of a mile in a 
straight line along the creek. Borings show that the traces of human 
occupancy extend in places at least fifty feet back from the present 
walls of the gully. This argues either fora considerable number of 
persons in the settlement or for an extended occupancy, In many 
places along the creek but one of the layers of fireplaces occurs, and 
in these cases it is impossible to tell which layer is absent, In 
addition to the fireplaces, or ash-beds, there occur a few ash-dumps 
and an occasional pit. The artifacts which were found were nearly 
all broken fragments. No trace was found of deliberate storage 
of material. 

Each place along the gully where the beds containing the fire- 
places were [ound was given а number. ‘These numbers ran from 
I to IX, and counting the lettered exposures between numbers, there 
were seventeen in all, 

A typical section from top to bottom follows, This was taken 
on the southern end of exposure. VIT. 
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The question remains as to the age of these deposits. There 
are boxelder trees growing on the edge of the gully, immediately 
above ash-beds, which are eight feet or more in circumference. 
Other trees of still larger size grow along the gully but not im- 
mediately above the beds under discussion. ‘The most important 
consideration in guaging the age of the deposits is that the material 
on the surface is entirely prehistoric. Not only in these particular 
sites, but in all the hundred or more of the rectangular house sites 
which have been examined, traces of contact with white people ate 
altogether absent, The following is the series of events which has 
taken place, First, an ancient people made their homes in an old 
creek bed. They temporarily abandoned the site and later returned 
to reoccupy it. Then there followed the slow filling-in of the valley, 
à process which took at least two or three centuries, Then another 
people with another culture occupied the site. And finally either 
they changed some elements of their culture (such as the rectangular 
semi-subterranean lodge) before the coming of the whites or else 
the historic tribes form a third group of people to occupy the same 
region. 

There is nothing in the cultural changes nor in the stratigraphic 
conditions to indicate geological antiquity. A thousand years Is 
ample to account for all the phenomena, and the lowest beds may 
not be even so old as that. However, we must be careful to avoid 
the other danger of making our estimate too low, Wash from the 
hills would be very slow compared with the deposits of river flood- 
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plains. Sites buried in the latter might not be very old. Such 
sites have been found within two miles of the White farm. They 
consist of fireplaces at a depth of two to three feet in the river 
alluvium. They contain a type of pottery which is different from 
either that of the Walker Gilmore site or that of the rectangular 
lodge sites, 

A detailed study of the different cultures is now being prepared 
and will be published later. 

PramODy Müussuvw. Haxvaun UxrvgnsiTY 
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THE USE OF GLUE MOLDS IN REPRODUCING ABORIG- 
INAL MONUMENTS AT QUIRIGUA, GUATEMALA 


Bv NEIL M. JUDD 


N January, 1910, the School of American Archeology com- 
menced a series of investigations at the ruins near Quirigua, 
Guatemala. These investigations have been continued every 
year, with one exception, since that date, and during the operations 
of the winter of 1913-14, the most recent of the series, the author 
was a chance associate, having in charge that phase of the work 
which these notes consider. 
The expedition of 1914 entered the field with two distinct motives: 
(1) a continuation of former excavations' on the structures surround- 
ing the Temple Court, and (2) the reproduction in plaster of as many 
of the stone stele, for which Quirigua is so justly famous, as time 
and local conditions would permit. We shall concern ourselves, 
in the following pages, solely with the casting of the monuments. 

Readers familiar with the history of Quirigua will recall that 
the ruins remained unknown to the scientific world until John L. 
Stephens published an account of his travels through Central 
America in 1839 and 1840; also that very little additional informa- 
tion was obtained until an English traveler, Mr A. P. Maudslay, 
made known the results of his observations at the old city during 
1881-1883 and 1894. In addition to the usual notes, measure- 
ments, and photographs, Mr Maudslay obtained, on his last two 
visits, a number of paper squeezes and plaster piece-molds* of 
the great monuments in the Ceremonial Court or Plaza. These 
molds were taken to England and plaster casts made from them. 

t See Bulletin of the Archaeological Dwrtitute of America, vol. t pp 117-134 (1911); 
umi vol Hi pp. 153-171 (1913); also National! Geographic Magazine, vol. XXIV, pp. 

2M 
= ex "paper egueeze" i» the resultant negative impression when several тирет» 
imposed layers of well-sonked paper are pounded inte the superficial irregularities of 
an object und allowed to dry [n place, A plaster “pleoemold” Нн а collection ol 
individually-shaped plaster blocks that unite to lorm a complete mold. 
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Similar molds of the sculptured stones at this and other pre- 
histuric Central American sites were obtained by subsequent éx- 
peditions, among which those of the Peabody Museum at Cambridge 
are most noteworthy. 
None of the paper 
squeezes obtained by 
these early  expedi- 
tions, however, pro- 
duced casts that are 
entirely satisfactory. 
Existing reproduc- 
tions give a general 
impression of the ong- 
inal, to be sure, anil 
are therefore highly 
desirable for museum 
exhibition, but their 
value for the study 
of the hieraglyphiss 
has been lessened by 
the unavoidable inac- 
curacy and indistinct- 
ness with which they 
represent the carved 
inscriptions on the 
monuments. Such 
casts, the author be- 
lieves, ought to serve 
both as: museum ex- 
amples of primitive Ew; зр —Comtructing dte plaste lori arcum 
American sculpture ope өй (he «есік. 
and as ex1ct facsimiles 
for laboratory study of the ancient Mayan system of hiierogly phics. 

The preservation of exact copies of Mayan monuments, and 
especially of their carvings, is quite necessary, for the action of the 
elements is slowly but surely erasing this evidence of primitive 
man's cultural development in the jungles of Guatemala, When 
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Maudslay made his first observations, these stones were almost 
hidden in the dense forest and were overgrown with a thick mat of 
vines and moss in Which even large trees had taken root: He re- 
moved this growth in order to secure better photographs, but after 
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his visit à new cover- 
ing had formed, and 
the cleaning was nec- 
essarilv repeated when 
the School of Ameri- 
can Archzeology began 
its investigations sev- 
eral years ago, When 
our party reached 
Quirigua last January, 
we lound that a slight 
growth of lichens had 
reappeared on all the 
stele, but it readilv 
yielded to a scrubbing 
hrush. 

These Quirigua 
monuments are of two 
types: tall stones 
with human figures 
carved on both faces 
and columns of hiero- 
plyphics on the nar- 
rower sides, and low, 
animal-shaped biocks 
bearing similar ine 
scriptions on their 
backs and sides. Each 


monument has been 


carved from a solid biock of stone, of a texture that multiplies the 
difficulties of successful reproduction. The rock may be described 
as scoriaceous sandstone, for it consists mostly of volcanic scaria, 
with varying proportions of sand and coarse gravel. Earthquakes 
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and growing vegetation have broken and split these heavy masses, 
as well as the remaining walls of the temples; swaying branches and 
dripping water have cut and grooved their surfaces and liberated 
many exposed pebbles, thereby adding small pittings to the already 
rough, granular faces. Such a superficial texture greatly increases 
the difficulties of making satisfactory paper molds by resisting every 
effort to force pulp or similar lifeless materials into the pores of the 
stone's surface, and by tenaciously gripping those substances, once 
they have been driven into place. In reproducing the irregular 
texture of the Quirigua monuments, glue proved an ideal agent, 
since the material of the molds was applied in a liquid condition, 
and, when hardened, its natural clasticity permitted great distortion 
in removal. It was easily manipulated when properly prepared, 
yet gave considerable difficulty before its tropical limitations were 
sufficiently determined. 

Glue, or gelatin, is an animal substance that deteriorates rapidly 
ап exposure to heat and moisture. Commercially, gelatin is ob- 
tained in thin, dry flakes that require soaking and melting in pre- 
paration for use, Although well known and much utilized in 
decorative architectural construction in the cooler portions of the 
country, glue had never before been employed in the American 
tropics. Those experts whom we had consulted seriously doubted 
its practicability for such a task as ours—they were a unit in ad- 
vising adherence to the old methods, despite admitted imperfections. 

During our first weeks in Guatemala, while awaiting the arrival 
of supplies, we performed such minor experiments as available 
materials would permit. It became evident at this time that glue 
molds must be prepared with more care in the tropics than in the 
workshops of our New England states.. For instance, a mere damp- 
ening of the dry flakes gave firmer, heavier molds thar yielded more 
satisfactory casts than those made from glue which had received 
the custamary soaking. Our first pourings were too thin and 
resulted in soft, rather sticky molds incapable of producing clear-cut 
reproductions. We learned also that melted glue, left in pails or 
tubs, would neither cool nor solidify, but deteriorated within a com- 
paratively short time, After having served their purpose, our glue 
molds were usually cut into small pieces and remelted. When all 
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these fragments were not required for the evening pouring, they 
were dried and retained for future use, but if carelessly spread and 
a free circulation of air prevented, the pieces invariably sweated 
and soured, rendering them unfit for new molds. With all its 
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uncertainties, how- 


ever, glue proved an 


ideal medium for the 
hasty reproduction of 
such enormous, irreg- 
ular carvings as those 
at Quirigua, 

Our method of 
mold-making was 
very simple. We be- 
gan by building a light 
plaster foundation 
around the base of the 
monument, to pre- 
vent the escape of the 
melted glue and to 
support the weight of 
the plaster forms 
which were to sur- 
round the monument 
and serve as retaining 
wall for the glue 
molds, Above this 
loundation, a definite 
section of the stone 
was covered with a 
layer of common clay 
mud, approximately 
опе inch thick. Іп 


building the forms, such large quantities of this mud were used 
that one native was kept at work continually, mixing with his 
bare feet, while one or two companions kneaded it into sizable 
balls. These masses were then pounded or thrown onto the stone 
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with force sufficient to make them adhere, uniform thickness of the 
layer and its conformation with the outline of the stone being pre- 
served during the operation, 

Over this clay were built the forms or supports above referred 
to. While being constructed, each [orm was braced with two or 
more small saplings, laid at right angles upon a number of bamboo 
strips. Each form was completed and its edges carefully trimmed 
before the adjoining form was begun. Four of these forms, one for 
each side of the monument, composed a section. On completion, 
the several parts were bound together with temporary ties of plaster- 
soaked fiber and the working platforms raised for another series. 
Continuing in this manner, the whole monument was covered—a 
layer of clay, of a thickness corresponding to that of the desired 
mold, lying against the stone, and over this clay the carefully- 
matched plaster forms. When the topmost form had been finished, 
the real process of mold-niaking began. 

Commencing at the top, one entire horizontal section was lowered 
each day and the subjacent layer of clay thrown aside. The ex- 
posed surface of the stone was then thoroughly scrubbed to remove 
what dirt and lichenous growth still clung to the monument. The 
inside surfaces of the four forms were scraped free from all irregu- 
larities and painted with a coat of thick clay-water which filled 
the pores of the plaster and aided materially in separating molds 
and forms, After the stone had dried, it was oiled with a com- 
position of stearine, kerosine, and vaseline, and the forms raised 
to their original position, bound with fiber, and all joints covered 
with plaster. In their “original position” these forma were sepa- 
rated from the monument by an interstice equal to the thickness of 
the layer of clay over which they had been built. Into this space 
the melted glue was later poured. The resultant glue molds, 
therefore, were equal in thickness to the layer of clay they replaced: 
their backs were supported by the plaster forms, and their faces 
reproduced, in intaglio, the lines and carvings of the monument. 

During these preparations, galvanized iron tubs, containing 
glue, were over the fires and their contents melting for the daily 
pouring. To avoid burning the material, that tub which held the 
glue was placed upon three or four small stones in a larger receptacle 
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and separated from it by a quantity of boiling water, The outer 
vessel, in turn, rested upon iron rods or pointed stones tliat raised 
it above the fire-pit. When the glue had thoroughly melted and 
attained uniform Consistency, it was ready for the forms. 


Fro. 22-— Pouring one of the upper molds on 
the “ Great Turtle." 


quently employed, the pressure of the 





Pouring the glue 
was à simple process, 
and required only a 
number of pails and 
men to pass them. 
Our day's work was 
so divided that this 
operation was: per- 
formed just before 
sundown, leaving the 
coal hours of the night 
for the hardening of 
the molds: Small 
holes for the escape 
of air bubbles were 
drilled through those 
forms that inclined 
Irem the perpendicu- 
lar, but they were al- 
ways reclosed as the 
melted. glue, rising іп 
the mold-space, began 
to flow from them. 
Furtherto prevent the 
lormation of bubbles 
in the glue after it 
had been poured into 
the forms, improvised 
funnels were іге- 


liquid remaining in the 


funnel after the forms had been filled forcing out the imprisoned 
air and also counteracting the effect of shrinkage along the upper 


edges of the molde. 


Add mech RACIO DAT ILL а РА 





î. PLASTER САБТ FROM LIPPER EASTERN BIDE OF ‘THE "GHEAT TUMATLE 
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2. THE DACK OF EACH CAST WAS NEEMFORCED WITH SAPLINGS AND ROPES OF PLASTEN-SOAKED Fee R 
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The plaster forms had been built one against the other, therefore 
their joints were as tight and fitted as nicely as two reunited frag- 
ments of à broken dish. In order that the plaster casts might unite 
perfectly, the glue molds fram which they were taken, conformed, 
necessarily, to the dimensions of their forms. The shrinkage of the 
solidifying glue left a narrow, unrecorded margin along the upper 
edge of each section of molds, an inaccuracy that was easily over- 
come by adding alow rim of plaster to the top of each series of forms. 
When filled with glue, these enlarged forms produced molds. that 
were slightly wider than those desired, but the excess was easily 





Fic. 23.—Reouchmge- 2 section. of the cant of a tal) meni ment. 


removed with a knile, leaving the glue molds flush with the original 
edges of their forms and assuring perfect joints when the sections 
should be finally united 

Exch morning at daylight the glue molds poured thè previous 
evening were lowered from the monument and prepared lor casting. 
Great care was taken to protect these molds from even the carly- 
morning sun, since only a few moments’ exposure served to soften 
and melt the impression, The molds, supported by their respective 
plaster forms, were first dusted with French chalk, to remove any 
adhering grease, then thoroughly brushed with a saturated alum 
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solution. This liquid required, on an average, about one hour for 
complete evaporation, but it always left a thin coating of alum that 
hardened the surface of the glue molds and aided materially: 1n 
protecting them from the heat generated by the setting of the 
plaster composing the casts. The mold surfaces were lightly oiled 
with stearine and kerosine before applying the plaster. 

The casts were made by covering the oiled surface of each glue 
mold with liquid plaster, the thickness of which varied in direct 
proportion to the size and irregularity of the mold. Wooden braces 
and hemp fiber, imbedded in the plaster, increased the toughness 
of the casts and lessened the possibility of their warping and 
breaking, 

Each horizontal section of the stele, or upright monuments; 
consisted of four casts which were usually united before being sep- 
arated from the glue molds. Since the plaster forms were made in 
close conformation with the outline of the monument, their corner 
angles were known to be exact. By matching these corners and 
uniting the four parts of the newly-made plaster cast while they still 
rested against the glue molds and their supporting plaster forms, 
the angles of the cast could be made as perfect as those of the stone 
whose inscriptions it reproduced. Any other method would have 
required numerous measurements and much care in using them. 
Our way merely necessitated uniform setting of the plaster com- 
posing. the detached parts of the cast and a reasonable amount of 
speed in joining them, for, even with an alum-hardened surface, 
the heat of the setting plaster soon melted the glue molds. 

The climate was, of course, the greatest handicap under which 
the expedition labored. We reached Quirigua at the beginning of 
the dry season, a ninety-day period during which the rains are more 
irregular and of shorter duration than usual. Available 1914 records 
for this interval, February, March, and April, show an average daily 
temperature, as observed on the shaded veranda at the nearest 
United Fruit Company farmhouse, of 66° at 6 A.M.; BB? at noon: 
and 76° at 6 Р.м. In the small, open space where our work of 
reproduction was pursued, the heat was obviously higher and more 
unbearable. Under the intense rays of the sun, not only the nature 
of our medium but also our personal comfort required a temporary 
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shelter over the monument being cast. To afford this necessary 
protection, canvas tarpaulins were drawn over poles that reached 
above the monument, drop curtains being utilized when driving 
rain-storms or the 
afternoon sun threat- 
ened the exposed por- 
tions of the stone. 
Inability to secure 
cool water for casting 
increased the difficul- 
ties of that important 
branch of the work, 
made the setting of 
the plaster both irreg- 
ular and uncertain, 
and required more 
haste in handling the 
materials than would 
otherwise have been 
necessary. A second 
vexing problem was 
encountered in the 
drving shel where 
minute worms devel- 
oped a habit of ex- 
ploring the interior of 
our plaster casts, 
Their prodigious ap- 





petities seemed insati- 
able, and the partial 
destruction of our 


Frc. pnp-—Pinster caét of o “Deaths Head “irom 


ome of Ше ве: 


season's work was 
avoided only by frequently exposing each cast to the direct rays 
of the burning sun. 

For shipment, the casts were enclosed in wooden crates anal 
protected with dried banana leaves, The fact that they survived 
the shock of repeated loadings and unloadings and reached their 
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destination with very little breakage was due to generous and careful 
reinforcement rather than abundant packing. 

The recent expedition entered the field with no previous experi- 
ence and but very little knowledge of the use of glue molds, It 
employed a medium that had been considered impracticable in the 
torrid zone, but which, at comparatively small cost, has given 
results far surpassing those secured by any other process, In four 
months casts were made of six colossal monuments, and each cast, 
on close examination, will be found to be an exact counterpart of its 
original, reproducing not only every carved line and figure of the 
ancient sculpture but the very texture of the stone in which the 
carving was done, "These reproductions are to be installed at San 
Diego, California, during the Panama-California Exposition, and 
later will be removed to the halls of the School of American Агсіне- 
ology at Santa Fe, New Mexico, 

UNIMED SrATES MATIOMAL Must 

WasureGros, D. C. 


INTERGLACIAL MAN FROM EHRINGSDORF NEAR 
WEIMAR 


By GEORGE GRANT MACCURDY 


HE attention of prehistoric archeologists has long been turned 
toward the region of Weimar, Germany, because of important 
discoveries made at Taubach and Ehringsdorf, both in the 

ilm valley. Known since 1871, the station of Taubach (back of 
the village of that name) was systematically explored between 1876 
and 1880. The deposits at Taubach and Ehringsdorf are alike. 
Their basis is a layer of sand and gravel dating from the third or 
Riss glacial epoch (Obermaier). Above this is lower travertine 
with remains of the mammoth and woolly rhinoceros near the 
bottom, and those of Elephas antiquus and Rhinoceros merchii, both 
witnesses of a warm climate, near the top. Next above at Ehrings- 
dorf comes the so-called "Pariser" (corruption from Рогдвег) 
deposit, a kind of loess, ‘Higher still is a deposit of upper travertine 
with remains of the stag and woolly rhinoceros; curiously enough 
the Rhinoceros merckit also occurs at this level. 

The human remains in question, consisting ofa nearly complete 
human lower jaw, form the subject of a paper just published by 
Professor G. Schwalbe! of Strassburg. Professor Hans Virchow was 
to have given a demonstration of the specimen before the German 
Congress of Anthropology at Hildesheim last August, but the Con- 
gress was not held on account of the war. ‘The discovery was first 
brought to my attention through a letter from Dr L, Pfeiffer of 
Weimar under date of July 20, 1914. Like much of the archeo- 
logical material previously found at Taubach and Ehringsdorf, the 
lower jaw is now the property of the Museum at Weimar, Because 
of its double association with that city, Schwalbe proposes to call 
it the Weimar lower jaw. 
~~ a Ober einen bef Elringsdor! in der Nithe von Weimar gefundenen Unterkleler 
des Homo jrimigenins, Amat. Amteiger, Band 47. 337-345. 1955. 
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The lower jaw was found on May 8, 1914, at a depth of 11.9 1m. 
below the surface in the lower travertine, 2.9 m. below the so-called 
Pariser loess. It is from the Kampfe quarry at Ehringsdorf and 
was brought to light by means of a blast. Under the circumstances 
it was fortunate indeed that the lower jaw suffered no worse, АП 
the teeth are intact and in situ save the two right incisors (in their 
place is a small mass of travertine containing a univalve shell). 
Both halves of the body are practically complete, The right as- 
cending ramus is in part present; although not enough remains ro 
save the mandibular angle, the coronoid and condyloid processes, 
and the mandibular or sigmoid notch. The left ascending ramus is 
completely gone, 

A number of remarkable features are combined in the Weimar 
lower jaw. The absence of a chin is doubly emphasized because 
of the pronounced alveolar prognathism (figs. 35, 36), a condition 
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Fies. 35, 36.—Right andl left profilesof the Weimar lower jaw. After Schwalbe. (44) 


not found in the lower jaws of Krapina and La Chapelle-aux-Saints, 
noreven in that of Homo heidelbergensis. Closely related to. the 
alveolar prognathism is the sloping nature of the inner surface of the 
jaw in the region of the symphysis, the region called by Schwalbe 
planum alveolare. In-all other lower jaws of the Neandertal type a 
median line in this field is much more nearly vertical. Below this 
planum alveolare is a spinous area, but no distinct spines for the 
attachment of the genioglossal and geniohyoid muscles. Neither 
is there the customary ridge on the inner surface of each corpus for 
the attachment of the mylohyoid muscles. The absence of this 
mylohyoid ridge is even more marked than in the well-known 
mandibles of the Neandertal type. 

The foramen mentale (see figs. 35, 36) is unusually large. It 
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is directly beneath the first molar (similar to the situation in Homo 
primigenius); while in recent man this foramen is situated farther 
forward beneath the second premolar. In the Heidelberg lower jaw 
it is also large, but is situated farther forward than in the specimen 
from Weimar. 

Schwalbe lays special stress on the narrowness of the arch of 
the Weimar jaw, ‘The breadth between the inner faces of the third 
molars is 48 mm.; the distance from posterior surface of the third 
molar to the anterior margin of the median incisor 1s 69 mm. The 
index derived from these two measures in the Chimpanzee is 54.6. 
In the Weimar jaw this index is 69,5; while it is much larger in other 
known fossil human low- 
erjaws: Heidelberg 75.7, 
Krapina 80, and La Cha- 
pelle roo. Schwalbe ad- 
mits, however, that the 
low index of the Weimar 
jaw might be due in part 
at least to post-mortem 
deformation. 

The teeth are much 
worn (hg. 37). Since the [ 
premolara are less worn 
than the canines, one is 
led to conclude that the 
points of the canines 
stood above the level of FiG, 47— The Welmar lower jw, Aller 
the premolars. There a 
is no diastema between the canines and the first premolars: А 
notable feature is the relative smallness of the third molars. 
This unexpected condition proves that the tendency of the third 
molars to disappear is of much more ancient ongin than other 
known jaws of the Neandertal and earlier types have led us to 
suppose. 

Without hesitation Schwalbe places the Weimar lower jaw in the 
Neandertal group, for which group he proposed some years ago the 
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name Homo primigenius. In the preliminary paper he does not 
describe the cultural remains found at the same level. He does, 
however, mention some of the numerous accompanying fauna: 
Ritnoceros merckti, stag, horse, ox, and cave bear. There was also 
an abundance of charcoal and flint implements, the latter for the 
greater part apparently retouched points and scrapers. 

Two human teeth (one of a child and one of an adult) had already 
been found in the lower travertine of Taubach. During the summer 
of 1908 Dr Pfeitter found human skull fragments in the same de- 
posits at Ehringsdorf. 

Both Obermaier and Schmidt consider the lower travertine of 
Ehringsdorf (the deposit in which the lower jaw was recentiy found) 
and Taubach to be older than Mousterian. Although it contains 
no typical coups de poing, on account of the character of the fauna 
as well as of the industry, Obermaier would call the deposit of 
Chellean age. For Schmidt, who has recently published examples 
of the industry, it is Acheulian, 

In any case, all are evidently agreed that the deposit belongs to 
the Riss-Würm interglacial epoch. In that case, according to 
опе school it might be Chellean, Acheulian, or early Mousterian: 
according to the school of Penck, it would have to be later Mous- 
terian, since he places early Mousterian during the Riss glacial 
epoch and the Chellean-Acheulian during the second or Mindel-Riss 
interglacial epoch. 

Whichever view is correct, on account of its anatomical char- 
acters as well as the position of the deposit and the nature of the 
associated cultural and faunal remains, the anthropologist may 
justly claim for the Weimar lower jaw an antiquity surpassed 
perhaps only by the skull of Piltdown and the Mauer (Homo 
heidelbergensis) lower jaw. 

VaLe Univewsiry | 

Naw HAVEN, CONNECTICUT 


CERTAIN FURTHER EXPERIMENTS IN SYN;ESTHESIA: 
By CHARLES PEABODY 


N January, 1914, à questionnaire in the following form was 
Д sent to all the members of the American Anthropological 
Association and of the American Folk-Lore Society; 


It bas occurred to me that the members of the American Anthropological 
Association and of the American Folk-Lore Soviety could posaibly help me In 
the matter of a questionnaire ón certain aspects of child шшіу. 

Would it be possible for you to furnish me with answers to some or all of 
the following questions addressed to children of your family or acquaintance? 

т. When thought of in a series do the numbers [rom 1 to 50 form a figure of 
any définite shape or do they present to the mind a straight line? ПІ а figure, 
can you set it down; if a straight line, how docs it appear? (Please set down the 
fifty numbers on the paper as they appear to you.) 

2. Do the hours of the. duy, the days of the week, aml the months of the 
year, when thought of consecutively, suggest a straight line, a curve, a circle, ar 
other figure? Will you arrange dn the paper the hours, days, and montha as 
they appear to you? 

3. Do the letters ol the alphabet arrange themselves in. your шиш іп any 
figure, and if so can vou set It down? 

Name, age, and notes on the disposition of tlie child. 

р The undersigned would be very glad to receive any information as to the 
ideas of children up ro fifteen years; on these subjects and on any others related 
to rhem. 

Later, an identical questionnaire, with only such changes as 
made it suitable to those of riper years, wassent to each instructor 
of Phillips Academy, Andover, Massachusetts, with the kind 
permission of the principal. 

Of the former set, 600 or 700 in number, about 130 were returned 
with answers; these included about go from one member of the 
û Jn preparing this preliminary repart, (t le à pleusure to record my sincere ac- 
knowledgments [or ali amd auggestions to Professor Mary Whitoa Culkina, Professor 
of Paychology in Wellesley College; to Dr Louis N. Wilbon; Librarian of Clark 
Univeralty; to Dr Benjamin Rand, Librarian in Emereon Hall, Harvard University; 
to Dr Alfred E. Stearns, Principal o£ Plillilps Acudemy, Andover, ati to Dr Ernest 
C. MeDouyle al Clark University. 
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American Anthropological Association in Houghton, Michigan, 
who collected the answers from the school children he was enabled 
to approach. Deducting these, we have a residue of 80 or more, 
rising ten percent of the inquiries: this should be considered a good 
result from a questionnaire issued broadcast geographically and 
without authority to compel answers. 

The general indifference to questionnaires on the part of that 
class of people supposedly most interested in the subject, may here 
be noted, as it has heretofore by the author and by one of the most 
important writers on the subject as well,! 

The response from Phillips Academy has been more remunera- 
tive, but many of the answers arrived too late for inclusion, ‘With 
good fortune it is hoped to obtain a fair report from nearly all the 
students (more than 500), and that the most interesting experiment 
especially urged by Professor Calkins, of trying the “ persistency of 
forms” after the lapse of some months, may be carried out. 

Mr A. E. Bostwick, Librarian, of St Louis, and others, as well as 
the author's own researches, bring out a considerable literature on 
this subject. In the lack of more complete information the interest 
seems to lag somewhat at present, A few of the more important 
articles on the subject are appended? they are more likely to deal 
with what the French well term "synopsie" than with the very 
broad." syniesthesia," including color-audition, etc. 

Prior to the time of preparation, 160 answers that were of use 
were received, and there follow a number of summaries of these 
answers that in great measure are self-explanatory. They are also 
arranged in such a way as to afford casy comparison with the pub- 
lished summaries of Galton, Phillips; Miss Calkins, and Manouvrier. 
а СІ. Flournoy, Th., Les Phinumings бс Зуноуліғ, Geneva, 1503, p. 13, 

* Galton, F., in Jour. Anfkr, Insi. G. B. amd Ireland, 1830-87, рр. 85 й; Galton 
Е... Inquiry into Human Faculty, London, 183, рр. 114 И, Whiting. Margaret C., 
in Pedog. Srm. Clark Unir.2,. 1802-03. pp. 107 ff. Flournoy, Th. Phémomiwes de 
Sysejoie. Geneva. 1893. Patrick, G. T. W., in Pop. Sei. Afontà., 1802-93. pp. 504 ff. 
Calkins, M. W., in Amer, Jour, Psyeholory, 1$93-93, рр. 430 4.; ibid. 1895-94. pp. 
9o ff. Philips, D. E. in Amer, Jour. Psychol 1896-97, pp.. 504 A. Hornbrook, 
Adelia R.. in Educ. Ret, V, pp. 467 E Manouvrier, L.. in Ball. et Mim. Soc, d'Anikr. 
de Parír, 1908, pp. 584 H..— Pierce, A. H., in Frychol. Buil: (reviewa; etc), volumes for 


1911, pp. 56 and 157; lor 1912, p. 179. nd for 1913, p. 178. McDougle, Ernest C., 
In Pedag. Sem. Clark Unir., 1014. 
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For convenience, directions have been omitted and the points 
of the compass used instead as conventionalized on the map. 

In the instances, not a few, marked "indefinite," the obvious 
interpretation is along the line of least resistance, a straight line 
or à circle, as the case may be. 

The bugaboo of receiving false or ‘faked’ answers from the 
numerous youths who do not take these things seriously has more 
or less vanished, since study of others’ researches has shown how 
similar are the wildest extremes of a supposititious imagination, 
and since a little reflection will show that an absolute fake is well 
nigh impossible. The “faking” mind will again run along the 
line of least resistance, and amy fantastic figure is likely to be the 
result of a more or less unconscious preéxisting mental picture. 

Under “Varia” are reported most of the very interesting figures; 
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s a whole, however, in the summaries, no answer that can be in- 
cluded under any other head is put under Varia, 

Percentages have been worked out for convenience in comparison 
with others’ work, 

In order to determine what is the true proportion of real "forms" 
and the varying character of these "forms," a few additional tables 
are presented, showing the proportion of straight and broken lines, 
circles, etc. 
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COMMENT 
. The influence of feelings for direction may be instantly seen, 
Whatever the truth about the causes of visualization, whether 
with Flournoy we invoke the three types of association or with 
Phillips refer the phenomena to space concepts, there is not the 
slightest doubt that the "associations" with arithmetics, spelling- 
books, and later reading are to be eliminated at the outset. 

The proportion of straight lines "east and south" in the whole 
number is due largely to these associations and memories.' If we 
read as the Chinese, or wrote as the earlier Greeks,  Boustrophe- 
don," the proportion would not be so large. Add to this the un- 
conscious feeling for gravitation, and it seems surprising that there 
аге апу linear visualizations other than the horizontal right and 
vertical down.. 

That reading is perhaps as potent a factor as the memory of 
juvenile text-books is seen in the large proportion of the "east" 
in the sum total of the “east and south" lines for the number and 
alphabet columns? 

A search in the Harvard and Departmental Educational libra- 
ries in Cambridge shows that for the last seventy-five years there 
has been no rule in printing the numbers and the letters on the page 
where the children supposedly first see them, They run sometimes 
horizontally and sometimes vertically, and with the letters some- 
times in groups coming under both heads. 

A few of the extraordinary geometrical forms associated rarely 
by the subject with numbers or letters may hark back to the count- 
ing by repeated figures or shapes somewhat in vogue at present. 
This process would surely help a child who is inclined to visualize. 

Naturally, in the case of the hours, days, and months, the pro- 
portion of straight lines is smaller. 

Why the days arrange themselves so múch more readily in lines 
than the months (a percentage of .600 compared with .425) is not 
clear. Like the expressions ' All the year round" and " The revalv- 

ine hundred and fwe in 117, 32 in 35, &g In 96, 63 in 6&. 105 In 10&, rewpectively. 
(The “indefinite” lines are includes! in the same class ea Lhe “awst atl south," ainee,. 
Hf the subjects who simply wrote "straight line" had other directions in mind. they 
surely would have mentioned that fact.) 

I Seventy In Bo, and Br in 295, respectively. 
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ing year," the month concepts probably have an astronomical basis 
lacking in the case of the weeks, which are but a part of the less 
obvious lunar month. 

For the hours it goes without saying that the clock-face is 
responsible for the “circles, N, E, S, W." (48% of the whole). 
That 52% of the subjects resisted or escaped such an obvious 
stimulus to imagination is remarkable! 

It is probable that the "no figures" should be added to the 
straight-line columns, but these are not many and ‘would change 
the proportion but little. ‘This should apply to the hours as well 
as to the other four titles. 

In Galton's series of number forms the clock-face was nearly 
negligible. This is strange, unless it is because the figures on the 
clock are so often Roman, and do not affect the visualization of the 
Arabic. 

In one of Miss Calkins’ summaries, where the same titles for 
questions were taken, the proportion of results is different. Of 
67 answers we here have, for number-forms— 


Straight lines 17 
Broken lines — 31 


Curves Iz 
Not recorded 27 
67 


some of the discrepancy may be accounted for if, during her in- 
vestigation (involving many more than the 67 subjects), only 
extraordinary straight lines were accorded a place in the list oí 
true "forms." 

Summary [II begins an attempt to get at the relative frequency 
of visualizations in the more restricted sense, Ruling out all 
straight lines "east" and "west," and of course all “no figures" 
and erratic or absent answers, the remainder may fairly be treated 
as visualizations.” There is one obvious exception: the normal circle 
should be excluded in the case of the hours. 
Whe circles marked "[ndefinitu^ have here been included with those marked 
UN. Bee th W." for the reasons given in the recent note. 

‘Amer, Jour. Piychol., 1893-93, p. 440, summary xtit, 

* The “indefinite” are here treated as before. 
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After all this is done, we have in percentages: 








arum Нове Dave Монтна Airiai 
“319 175 -313 "487 306 
SUMMARY V 
Proportion of Forms by Titles 
| Forua 22 Ривсияласв Kann 

“213 | 1 | 
.IIT 3 
E | 3 
411% 1 
TIT 4 
Ром | 








Compare this with a similar table from Miss Calkins:! 




















| Ғанма Гивяз-жмтлав Қаны 

o 
Number. .......... uuu. 67 | 79 3 
HOUR aac TOTT s | OFT 5 
Daya.... НЕЕ ња раль 5o 208 3. 
Мос... 21 304 ї 
Alphiet- 111.22: rss -..l 45 4188 4 

ТА оса ааа 5. 240 | ТІ" | z 

Compare also with a less complete result by Phillips: 





Мт" | 





Тіниі......... фе, are 








in all three tables the order is the same—months, numbers, 
days, and alphabet, with the hours (omitted by Phillips) coming in. 
fifth in Miss Calkins’ and the writer's results. 

In spite of the different gathering ground of Miss Calkins’ 
questionnaire and the present one, the proportion of day-of-the- 
week forms is exactly the same. 

! Op. cit., p. 440, summary ti 
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The total number of forms considered (240) in the two tables is 
the same, but this is à pure coincidence. 

A more rigid classification of the replies received is seen in the 
next table. 

In studying the returns, notes or copies of the more extraor- 
dinary visualizations were set down. A few of these may be in- 
cluded under the more ordinary titles heretofore given, 


SumMary VI 
Proportion of the More Sriking Virsalisations 


| Монвена | Hovas 


к 
E 
22| 2148 


Maris 


[ж Ге 





BE 
24| 5150] 33| 22 
130 | „850 |1371 „704 


ана rr À— n них 





NVisualizatlom.,. IM 33 | 144 эт | ым 
Remainiet. ........ |1371 -836 |129| Жо 











This table gives the relative order of months, hours; days, 
numbers, and alphabet. The first holds its place, while the hours 
come up and the numbers go down and the days remain the 
middle term. 

When it comes to the problem of determining what proportion 
of individuals visualize, results are difficult to obtain. 

It ts hard to frame a questionnaire in such a way as to elicit all 
ont knows without suggesting answers; it is hard to overcome ап 
absurd but natural shyness in those who visualize and to persuade 
those who do not that there is anything in it. 

With all the good will in the world, neither child nor adult can 
describe at the first all he knows, nor does he know all there is to 
say about himself until he has examined himself very thoroughly. 

In many cases of tridimensional forms, children do not know 
how to express themselves, and an interesting form will be reported 
as “just a straight line." An approximation to the proportion of 
those having forms may be made, however. 

Of all the answers, 160 in the aggres ate, 74 (or 4672) contained a 
form of same sort and 23 (or 1475) had number forms. 

As it is hoped that the Andover answers are as yet far from all 
in, a fairer proportion may be found by omitting the 39 Andover 
answers. Of the 128 that are left, 54 (or 42%) have forms. 
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Of course, to obtain the 128 answers and the $4 forms, about 
700 circulars were sent out. f it is assumed that all who did not 
answer were not endowed with any forms at all, the proportion із 
54 in 700, or about 8975. Burt this is not the case. Indifference, 
carelessness, and lack of opportunity let slip many instances where 
forms could have been recorded. 

The 42% is entirely too high, as would be any ratio derived from 
positive answers; the 8% is too low. The mean of these i8 2557, 
and this may represent a general average of the number of those 
who possess some definite visualization in space of at least two di- 
mensions under the frve titles indicated, 

Results obtained by other investigators vary considerably; 
they are not, however, based always on the same number of types 
of visualizations. Galton's ratio, in his paper on number forms, 

is much less than 2552. Flournoy gives about 11% for "visual 
schemes"; Phillips gives 7% for number forms. Miss Calkins 
gives several ratios, of which the mean is about 28% for forms; and 
Phillips again thinks that "all have some idea of the extension of 
number." 

To sum tip, 2555 i& probably too high, but not very much so for 
the proportion of those who possess forms of some type. There 
are many others that could be inquired into, and some of them have 
already been studied—years, centuries, colors of the spectrum, 
parts of speech, etc. 

More interesting is the fact that many who have no forms under 
one title may possess several under others. The following table 
will bring this out. 

Summary VII 


Subjects E ik ا‎ сма г ваа z от 10 forma 
with 4 forma. ae 2.2. A Of 16 forms 
Subjects with 3 forms, . seccasuesssasscs 40 ub 30 forme 
Subjects with 2 forma. ........ aaa 29 üt 38 forme 
Subjects with 1 farm only... ыччакка GM T 36 forme 
biret O RL Terr at 
Total, د کت د و چم ت‎ reo with 133 forms 


From the subjects with but a single form to those with all, 
there is almost an exact geometrical progression with a ratio of one- 
half. This is rather striking, and not at all what one would expect. 
The rate of diminution should, it would seem, be more rapid. 
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Besides the general observation we have seen, a few particular 
instances may be noted. 

In the answers on numbers, emphatic numerals which may or 
may not have some logical connection with the subject or a related 
object are not infrequent; the same is true of the alphabet, and in 
lesser degree of the other titles where the chronological position of 
the observer is of considerable moment. 

Tridimensional concepts, perspective, "away from the indi- 
vidual," "straight out and then down," or "to a vanishing point," 
are not common, but are found under all five headings. ‘They are 
probably much more numerous, as observed above, than is set dawn 
in the imperfect expressions of the subjects. 

One correspondent reports numbers as representing historical 
scenes. This is unusual, whereas personality and, still more, color 
ideas are far from uncommon. It seems impossible, from what the 
writer reads and feels, that there should be many without some 
color scheme for the objects of the sister senses. 

[n the series under hours, of the answers in the form of circles 
N., £., $., W., 36 (or 9575) hegin at the north, or tap, as do the hours 
on the clock. 

The ordinary visualization of the days of the week in a straight 
line to the east and south presents some variety in the opening day. 


SUMMARY VIII 
Week beginning im Sunday... isaac #89 259 
Week beyinning on Monday. ...... азиа ын а вна а а аа 649 
Week beginning оп Бастау. .......... 1% 
Week undetermined. ..—. ТҮҮ 10% 


a 


ieee eee "Arabdibess"umapia-szümidaaad 69. or 10055 


Of the more normal series of the months (i. e., straight lines &. 
and s., and. circles N., K., $., Wa and X, Wa Sao E.) the figures run: 


Еп 
SARE 
at 


a ва 


2 
| 


SUMMARY [X 


Months beginning with January... . 2... 000. oe enon, 63, or B2 5 
Manths beginning with September, . шна азс ШО. Ж 
Months beginning undetermined... 00.0.2... eco. le OF 17% 


а 


кланы aiia ia areas aaa > RH oF iS 
It may be of interest to state that the only clear visualization of 
the writer is that of the months which begin with January at the 
! In Sutumaries VIII and TX the indefinite is not included. 
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bottom of a circle running s., E., N., W., or contrary to the hands of a 
watch. 

The practical question as to whether use can be made in peda- 
gogy, or in calculation, memorizing, or recitation, of the forms, seems 
in a fair way of being settled in the affirmative. 

Miss Calkins reports a slight preponderance of “not useful” 
answers, but, as lias been pointed out, that is not equivalent to 
"detrimental." Mille Diamandi uses her scheme as a kind of frame 
for her weird and abnormal calculations (see Manouvrier's article), 
and visualization is of immediate use to one clergyman who was 
good enough to answer the present questionnaire: “I think, calcu- 
late, think of history, dates therein, etc., practically wholly in men- 
tally visualized words and figures—remembering passages in books, 
the Bible, sermons from typewritten mantiscripts, etc., by mentally 
seeing the words and then simply reading them off." 

The faculty of visualization seems quite normal, To be sure, 
one of the two subjects who sent in five figures is marked by her 
teacher as "peculiar," but beyond this the present series permits 
few generalizations, Whether a dull stupid subject would be likely 
to abound with results may be doubted. The faculty is one of 
intelligent healthy nature. 

APPENDIX 

Figures 1-5 and 6-10 are given not because of any inherent 
interest but to give the complete picture of the forms under all five 
titles as seen by the subjects. 

Figure 11 (given by the writer's third daughter) is remarkable 
far the peculiar angles at the breaks, for the breaks themselves 
which do not follow any decimal or duodecimal rule, and for the 
separate, floating line of figures 41 to 49. 

Figure t2 has decimal breaks, but is a good example of the rare 
northwesterly direction. 

Figure 13 acts like a boomerang cavorting in scallops; very rare. 

Figure 14 is altogether extraordinary; it looks as if suggested by 
an astronomical plan of stellar orbits, with the ego as the sun. 

Figure 15, with the rare northwesterly resultant, has no rule for 
the breaks whatever: the writer's young friend who showed him this 
scheme is responsible thereby for the whole investigation. 
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Coming to the hours, figure 16 presents a vertical ellipse 
which, however, contrary to custom, is not closed, 

Figure 17 is not (logical; the slow ascent to noon and the rapid 
descent to midnight may represent a working day. 

Figure 18 is quite illogical and presente the phenomenon. of 
crossing lines. 

Figures 19 gives the hours in a square, certainly not suggested 
by the ordinary clock. 

Figure 20, with the hours, days, and months revolving in con- 
centric circles, is self-conscious but convincing. 

Figure 21, "a cone looked at from the larger end," is unique. 

Figure 22 seems also of astronornical provenance; the division 
into day and night equally is not uncommon. 

Days: Figure 23, heptagon arranged contrariwise to the hands 
of awatch ts certainly ingenious, Likewise figure 24, SEVEN squares 
arranged like a Chinese puzzle, 

Figure 25 smacks a little of the kindergarten, but is probably ! 
quite authentic and original; it is unique in this series. 

Figure 26, one of the few closed curved day-forms, also runs 
contrary to the hands of à watch. 

Figure 27, with the days principally on one side of a circle, is 
described as " constantly turning." 

Figure 28, with the days mostly on the left of a circle, has a 
large lacuna between Sunday and Monday; this тау be die, as is 
the great number of weeks beginning on Monday, to the school 
work which begins on that day and between which and the joy of 
Sunday there is a great gulf. 

Months: Figure 29, à small spiral, projects December into space 
toward the northeast. 

Figure 30. The months appear as steps mounting strangely to 
the northwest, with a figure on the top, at December. "Months 
represented as people coming down stairs." Something like this is 
given by Flournoy (fig. 73, p. 173), but the steps ascend normally 
to the northeast. 

In figure 31 the point of view, probably the ego, is shown asym- 
metrically within an extraordinary polygon. Interesting. 

Figure 32 is similar, in a way, to 30. The months which oppose 
the hands of a watch are of varying lengths. 
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Figure 33, shield-shaped, with January stuck on at the northwest 
and its color values, is quite different [rom the others. 
Figure 34, partly a parabola, resembles figure 13 in its scalloped 


Alphabet forms are not so striking as the others. Figure 35 
shows the letters in lines that turn at unusual obtuse and acute 
angles. 

Figure 36 seems to have no reason for its existence; it may be 
described as a freak. | 

Figure 37 looks like a child's semi-joke like play-words which 
have añ assonance with the real, 

Figure 38 is a rare form, more or less elliptical with the spacing 
of the individual letters very irregular. 

In general, these examples will show the character and the variety 
of the true “forms”; many are and will be published, but there will 
be few duplicates. 

PrABODY MusmzocM, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 

CAWBRIDGR, MASSACHUSETTS 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Exigyr and Studies Presented to William Ridgeway... , Disney Professor of 
Archaeology and Brereton Reader in Clossics en the University of Cambridge, 
Fellow of Gourile and Coins College, on kis Sixtieth Birthday, 6 Augu 1073. 
Edited by E. C. Quiggin, M. A., Pr. D., Fellow ol Gonville and Caius College, 
Cambridge: University Press, 1013. Pp. xxv, 656. 

Among the pleasant customs which come to us out of the German 
land is that of commemorating the professor's “feast day," when the 
loving pupils and admiring friends of some venerated teacher gather with 
him around à generous table-on his natal anniversary, to listen, between 
courses, to toasts and poetic evlogies in honor of the occasion, and at 
the close to lay at the feet of the master, each one a chip from his own 
special research workshop as a contribution to a memorial volume to be 
published later, Among the most recent and interesting of these is. tha 
volume now under consideration. 

Professor William Ridgeway was born in Kings county, Ireland, in 
1853; educated there and at Trinity College, Dublin, and later at Cam- 
bridge; became Professor of Greek in Queen's College, Cork, in 1883, and 
Professor of Archaeology at Cambridge in 1592, which position he atill 
occupies; besides having filled for various periods the office of University 
lecturer on Natural Religion, Art, and Irish Archaeology, and served 
as President of the Royal Anthropological Institute, and of the Anthro- 
pological section of the British Association, as well as of four different 
Cambridge University societies. His numerous published works are of 
corresponding variety. 

The volume comprises híty papers by as many authors, whose names 
might serve as the honor roll for anthropology and classical research 
in Great Britain and [reland. A fine portrait of Professor Ridgeway 
faces the title-page, and a very full index at the close facilitates reference. 
An initial poem by Professor Godley of Oxford, a compatriot of Ridge- 
way's, i» a delicious bit of satire on the vanity of passing theories and 
equal to our own Autocrat at his best. We forbear to mutilate it by 
quoting.a fragment, as it must be read entire to get the full flavor, Pro- 
fessor Harrower of Aberdeen follows with a eulogy in Greek verse. 

136 
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Confess, ye studious! who with eager zest 
Read, mark, and icar, and sometimes c'en digest,— 
Confess, ye learned, who your hours devore 
То scorning Momnaen and neglecting Grot, — 
Whate'er the blisa, origina’ to trate, 
To guess at Time, and speculate on Place, 
Our rude forefathers, with their narrower view, 
Were less distracted by the Past than you. 
In happy ignorance their dayè were apent: 
They had no inkling what Pelasgians meant: 
For them, Greek History spread ite simple prone, 
They knew their Hellas, and they knew no more,— 
The blue Acgean in that age of peace 
Held nought for them but Histories of Greece : 
The mythic hero and the fabled mige 
Were still Athenians of a different. aye — 
Minos was Pericles in embry, 
Апі Rhoudamanthus judged in 4 ¢ vá. 
E*‘en when Max Miller, celebrated man! 
Conceived the Past upon a different plan, 
Divulged the fact, ~and pleased the world therewith.— 
Tliat Agamemnon was a Solar Myth, 
And first presented to our mental view 
жүк glorious certainty that nought was troe,— 

en then each legend howsoe'er designed 
Wis inis figment of the Grecian mind: 
No part of dim antiquity but it 
Was mide, ot fancied, by Hellenic wit. 


П 
Where ancient scholars all unskilled ta week 
Knew but the country of the classic Greek, 
That world of Hellas now we sec at last 
A transient phase, o moment in the past; 
We view the Grecian in his proper place, 
Heic to the legends of some alien race: 
With eyes to see, with genius to impart, 
ChildItke in wonder, half divine in art, 
Clothing with random fancies of hie own 
The mighty relics of an age unknown: 
Though but for him the world had ne'er been taught 
How Minos ruled and great Achilles fought, 
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Yet this great Fact transparently appears— 
That (save the trifliag accident of years) 

We to Antiquity are nearer far 

Than Hellas was,—àt least, Professors are;— 
For as to Crete, whate'er's revealed or hid, 
Berlin knows more than Athens ever did. 


Ш 
Far from the Greek our modern scholars roam: 
They trace the shy Pelasgian to his home: 
With names of fear the startled world resounda, 
Pre-Hittite pots and post-Minoan mounds: 
As Homer'a heeoes in a mist cancealed 
Deal blow on blow, while darkness vella the field, 
So battle still ‘mid prehistoric mists 
Ethnologists and Archseologists, 
Where shifting vapours show their endless quest 
Glimpses of empires, and conceal the rest. 
What mighty deeds are perpetrated there! 
Programs and Theses hurtle through the air: 
Exploded creeds and doctrines newly slain 
Rise from the slaughter and contend again: 
Unhoped-for data realms unknown create, 
And History's course is altered while you wait: 
Nons wins, none loses in that endless fight, 
Where none is wrong, since none can e'er be right. 


Perchance some digger in a site forgot 

Constructs new nations froma Delian pot,— 

Not long he triumphs, ere the vast design 

1а dashed to dust by one emended line! 

What though the student whom such themes attract 
Pines for an ounce of undiluted Fact? 

Why ask for more? he sees with pleased surprise 
Potential vistas hid from earlier eyes, 

And knows as much,—be this his comfort atill, 

Of Fact unquestioned—as his grandsons will. 


IV 


"Tis well to find what all acknowledge true: 
Yet, that once stated, what remains to do? 
Grant Truth historic by the world received, 
Like Euclid proved, like Holy Writ believed,— 
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Coukl sages drop their actimonioes pens 

To sport like children im each others’ dene, 

No more each rival's theories destroy, 

Accept one doctrine for the tale of Troy, — 

What then remains, when everyone agrees, 

For learned men in Universities? 

Dull were the woridl, intolerably Hat: 

Yet, Heaven be thanked! there's no great fear of thar. 
Small fear ofthat! While wild researchers strive 
How 2 + 2 may best amount to 5, 

Yet are there those who broadly can survey 

The mightiest movements of a distant day; 

Who trace those nations tà their earliest home 

That fought at Mion anif that founded Rome: 

Who, while a lince (or head) remains to break, 

Seek the large issue, and the nobler stake: 

Of tedious pedants though the world be full, 

While RIDGEWAY lives, Research can ne'er he dull! 


The scientific papers are classified under the subdivisions of " Classics 
and Ancient Archaeology," “Medieval Literature and History," and 
“Anthropology and Comparative Religion," each paper being a concise 
but new and valuable contribution to the subject under discussion, 
Among those of wider interest under the fret categories may be noted— 
Conway, The Structure of the Sixth Book of the /Eneid, an interpretation 
of the Vergilian concept of the under-world; Gow, Elpia and Pandora in 
Hesiod, reversing the commonly received theory; Harrison, Sophocles' 
Ichnrute, in which certain Greek vase designe are interpreted na repre- 
sentations of ancient subterranean dwellings; Moulton, Notes on Iranian 
Ethnography, embodying some new ideas ol Arvan migration; Macalister, 
The Colophon in the Lindisfarne Gospels, in which he demonstrates the 
Irish origin af the work and assigna both it and the celebrated Book of 
Kells to the ninth century: Mawer, The Scandinavian Kingdom of 
Northumbria, based on a study of place names; Chadwick, Some German 
River-names, the latest contribution to the disputed question of. Keltic 
versus Teutonic occupancy in ancient Germany; Bergin and Quiggin, 
two annotated Gaelic Irish historical poems of the fourteenth and thir- 
teenth centuries, respectively, 

In the category of anthropology and comparative religion the 
following papers are of special interest in connection with the problems 
of prehistoric man in the British islands and the origin and inspiring 
impulse of the megalithic structures of western Europe, namely, Dawkins, 
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The Settlement of Britain in the Prehistoric Age: Duckworth, The Prob- 
lem oi the Galley Hill Skeleton, in which he argues against its antiquity: 
Rivers, The Contact of Peoples: and Smith, The Evolution of the Rock- 
cut Tomb and the Dolmen, in which the author takes the ground that 
dolmens and chambered burial mounds wherever found throughout the 
савтеги continent, from the great mound of New Grange even to far 
Japan, are directly or indirectly traceable to early Egyptian influence. 
Other notable contributions are Thurston, The Number Seven in Southern 
India; Joyce, The Weeping God, with some illustrations drawn from 
primitive America; Frazer, The Serpent and the Tree of Life; Wright, 
The Mandible of Man from the Morphological and Anthropological 

Points of View; Myers, The Beginnings of Music. 
Professor Tyrrell of Trinity College, Dublin, closes the list with 
Versus Eupalidei, a selection. from the Biglow Papers done into Greek. 

James Mooney 


Populations Primitives de la Mongolie Orientale, BR. Torii et Kimiko Torii. 

(Journal of the College of Science, Imperial University of Tokyo, March 

20, 1914, Vol. xxxvi, arr. 4, pp. 1-100, map, 12 plates, 75 figures.) 

The authors, M. and Madame Torii, have made several trips to 
eastern. Mongolia and sojourned there for about two and a hall years, 
studying the life, custome and manners, and physical characteristics of 
the inhabitants of that region from an anthropological point of view, 
At the same time they engaged in exploration of the nutnerous archeo- 
logical remains of the aborigines known by the name of Tong-Hou, now 
extinct, or at least transformed: to a description of these people the 
monograph is chieflv devoted. 

In a preliminary chapter the authors quote at length the traditions 
and legends of the Chinese historians and the present inhabitants of 
Mongolia, as well as the opinions of modern scholars, from Abel Rémusat, 
the first scientific explorer of that region, to E. Chavannes and J. Deniker, 
about the aboriginal Tong-Hou. ‘Their own conclusion is that if the 
long-Hou “were not the forefathers of the present inhabitants, they 
were certainly their great-uncles, that both were of the same race and 
origin, with the same physical and moral characteristics.” 

After a survey of the geographical distribution of the many ruins 
(fortifications, blockhouses) and stations of the ancient Tong-Hou, the 
archeological finds made in these are described in detail. Thev consist 
of stone and bone implements, pottery, iron scoria, bronzes, jewelry, and 
glass beads. None of these remains go back of the Neolithic stage of 
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culture, as in fact the whole Far East (China, Japan. Mongolia; Manchu. 
ria, and Korea) has so far not yielded any remains of the Paleolithic 
period. Among the stone implements there are a large number af 
polished and chipped flint axes; semicircular or lunate-shaped knives 
with two holes near the dull edge, identical in shape with those found in 
this country, as well as with the so-called “women's knives" of the 
Eskimo; “razors,” i, e, oblong, slender, sharp flakes and scrapers, 
perforated round hammers; spear and arrow heads, and perforated 
stoné beads. Of bone and horn artifacts only a Jew fragments were 
obtained, On the other hand, the products of the potter yielded a large 
harvest. The illustrations of examples of pottery decoration fill eight 
plates, aside from numerous figures in the text. The process uf manu- 
facture is described as that of the “ Mexicans," that is, by first forming 
the bottom of the vessel and. then building the walla by successive clay 
coils until the desired height was attained, when the vessel was polished 
by means of pebbles or with the hand. The authors give also numerous 
Hllustrations of the shapes of the vessels amd of their handles. With 
regard to the latter, it may be worth while to mention that the handles 
af the pottery found on the confines of Laopa-Mouren suggest the form 
of a bovine horn, A similar specimen can be seen in the National 
Museum collection of antiquities from Troy. The figures on the decorated 
pottery are geometrical, consisting of dots, lines, and circles, pressed into 
the still soft clay either with a point, a mold (petites raquelles ew bois), or 
cords and netting. The few bronzes described nnd illustrated represent 
the usual specimens, such as spear- and arrow-hrads, buckles, ete.. 

“The monograph exhibits considerable familiarity with the Europes 
and American literature related to the subject; but the authors preserve 
their independent judgment based on their investigations and obser- 
vations, Altogether the paper ia o careful, conscientious, and valuable 
contribution to the anthropology and ethnology of the complex of races 
and peoples occupying those vast stretches which pass by the name of the 
"Far East" and which are ol steadily growing importance to Americans. 





1. M. Casanowicz 


Lehrbuch der Anthropologie im systematitcher Darastellang, niil. besomderer. Berack- 
sichtigung der anthropologischen Methoden. Far studicrende Arise und 
Forschangsreisende. Von Rumot Martin. Jena: Gustav Fischer, 1514. 
B^, pp. xvi, t181; 460 text figures, 3 plates, 2 charrs. 

Іп a science which, like Physical Anthropology, depends on accurate 
measure metite and sytematized observations, progress may be aided very 
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maternally by handbooks which give definitions of terms, regulation of 
methods, and a summary of the history and of the contemporary knowl- 
edgeof the branches with which they deal, But such guides should be 
accurate, comprehensive, impersonal, and impartial: they should also 
be written in a clear, erudite style, not be entirely dry and still contain 
nothing superfluous, be amply and yet not excessively mor crudely. il- 
lustrated, and be provided with a bibliography as wall as an index. Also 
the book should not be unwieldy, that it may be carried conveniently 
Бу the field-worker. How far does the work at hand fulfill these re- 
quirements? 

It is a work on which ûne of the most competent of anthropologists, 
with. a number of able assistants, have spent many years, though much 
of the delay in publication was due to the author's ill health, — It ia: also 
a work which endeavors to deal satisfactorily with an extensive, ramified 
field and literature, a field in which modern regulation ol methods is 
very recent and still imperfect, 

A review of the volume shows that Dr Martin has to a great extent 
overcome the difhculties in his way and produced a book of much value. 
For twenty-nine years anthropologists were aided and guided in a large 
measure by the handbook of Topinard, a monumental work for its time! 
they will now gravitate toward Martin's Lehrbuch, which in many re- 
specte might be said to be Topinard brought to date; yet the new cannot 
and will not wholly supersede the older work, with its charm of text and 
illustration, and wealth of data. 

Students of anthropology will be greatly indebted to Dr Martin for 
furnishing them with the handbook that bears his name. Nevertheless, 
the work, even though approached with the kindest feeling, is not felt 
to be completely satisfactory. It does not wholly meet tho expecto- 
tions, which were probably beyond what could be realized at this ad- 
vanced arid in many respects unsettled stage of our knowledge. 

In the first place the book, as was Topinard's, istoo bulky, and might 
have been divided with advantage into two volumes, one dealing with 
the living man and the other with the skeleton. This would have facili- 
tated the carrying of the needed part on expeditions, leaving the other, 
of little service in the field, for use in the laboratory. 

The illustrations, while excellent in the main, in the photographic 
reproductions are not always satisf actory as to clearness: and the presence 
af photographic reproductions of male figures in “the altogether" will 
probably be found objectionable by some students. 

"Тоны, P., Elément: & anihropolegie qénirale, Paris, 1885. рр. xv, 1157; 220 
gs. $ plates. 
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Іп the section devoted to anthropometry of the living, the methods 
of holding the instruments, as shown in the illustrations, are in some 
cases awkward and not always precise, |n the figures on page 169, 
showing measurements of the ear, the shaft of the instrument is not 
applied parallel and transverse, respectively, to the long axis of the ear; 
the use of the compass in measuring the nose, as shown in figure 47, does 
not merely indicate a wrong position of the nasian, but the method shown 
would prevent ane from obtaining the measurements in many cases 
where the septum is descending; the position of the nasion in figure 37 
(face view) is higher by three mm. than it fs in figure 48 (side view) 
of the same dimensions; the eye-color tablet on page 193. in. black 
and white only, is of no use except as a possible advertisement; am! one 
looks: in vain for illustrations of some of the excellent instruments of 
French manufacture. 

As to the intrinsic value of the text, only a careful perusal of the work 
can show all the lights and shadows: the lights, however, are evidently 
and fortunately greatly in excess. It is readily noticeable, nevertheless, 
that the book із predominantly a German textbook, az it probally was 
intended to be; that persenalities have not been successfully eliminated: 
that credit í$ not always given explicitly or where it properly belongs: 
and that American anthropology has recelved. rather scant attetition— 
a lack which, however, in recent years, is only too common in European 
publications. The general part of the work, which Includes many 
important subjects, such as historical data, classification of the primates 
and man, human chronology, ete: and part B, which deals with 
more general anthropological matters, are not elaborate enough for 
the professional anthropologist, [n the sections devoted to mathe- 
matical analysis and graphic representation опе misses an explanatory 
anid critical treatment of these important matter. And in ihe re- 
mainder af the book the working anthropologist will often miss sorts» 
thing that would engage his attention aad stimulate thought and 
inquiry. 

Notwithstanding the above criticisms, all of which are made in the 
fairest spirit, Dr Martin's handbook deserves to be recognized as the best 
modern work of this nature, and it will aurely be used extensively, It ts 
hoped that it may reach a second edition and perhaps further editions, 
thus affording opportunity for improvement; tut whatever alterations 
may be made, it would seem bound to remain somewhat cathedratic 
and lacking in warmth. The work probably represents the limit of 
what can be properly accomplished in this line by. a sings author, The 
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future handbooks of anthropology must, it seems, be published in a 
greater number of parte and by the coóperation of a number of competent 
and thoroughly experienced specialists. 

А. HRDLIČKA 


Die Iniel Níar bei Sumatra, Vol. 2, Antkropologische Untersuchungen ueber die 
Niusmy. Von Dx J. P. Kterwea pm Zwaax, The Hague: Martinus Ny- 
bof, 1914. — Large 8*, 282 pp., map, 118 illustrations, 8 curves, 26 tables, 


Dr Kleiweg de Zwaan, whose work, in Dutch, on the somatology of 
the Menangkabau Malays ] reviewed nearly six years agoin the American 
Anthropologist (x. 5., vol. xt, 1909, pp. 289-291), has published recently, 
in German, a new and valuable contribution to the physical anthro- 
pology and ethnology of Nias, an island off the weet coast of Sumatra, 
These data were also collected in the field by Dr de Zwaan himself, with 
that painstaking care and thoroughness of which his former work on the 
Malays bears proof. 

This volume, dealing with the somatology of the natives af Nias, 
is the second of the three volumes of which the complete work consists. 
The first, which appeared in 1913, treats exhaustively of the medicine 
and medical lore of these islanders; in the forthcoming third and last 
volume the eraniology of the Nias people is dealt with. 

It ie obvious that a work. like this, with its tens of thousands: of 
anthropometric figures, curves, etc, does not lend itself to a brief review. 
| can only quote very briefly from some of ita principal contenta and 
further recommend the study of this bulky volume to all who are 
interested in the somatology of the Indonesians. Itis worth while, 

De Zwaan has divided this volume into eighteen chapters, a bibliog- 
raphy, and an index: "The sketch map (scale 1: 300,000) of Nias bears 
the names of the numerous native villages which the traveler visited 
during his rescarelies. 

Before giving the results of his own observations, the author tells. 
us the legends relating to the origin of the Nias islanders and the opinions: 
ol different travelers and writers regarding the ethnogeny and physical 
characteristics of these people. They call themselves Niha, or Ono Ма, 
іе, " men" or "children of men." 

De Zwaan measured 298 male islanders, chiefly after the method 
of Prof. Rudolf Martin, Of every man de Zwaan took more than forty 
direct measurements, and he also made minute observations on the 
descriptive characteristics, not to speak of his many notes relating to 
the physiology and psychology of these islanders. Nearly 13,000 finger- 
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prints were taken, besides a number of footprints (pp, 71-97; 146-153). 
The material thus collected represetits an enormous mass ef positive 
knowledge, uncqualed in the somatology of the Indian archipelago. 
The only defect, and a serious one, too, 15 that no women were measurer. 
Probably acting under tlie snggestion ol eome timorous and. overcireum- 
spect Dutch Government official, for fear of creating trouble, Dr de 
Zwaan carefully avoided touching any woman. This lack of positive 
anthropometric material Is somewhat compensated by a brief summary 
of the principal descriptive characteristics ol the Nias women (pp. 
117-122). 

The color of the skin of the male Ono Мід, determined by van Lu- 
schan's scala, is generally of a clear yellowish brown, often with a slight 
reddish mixture, especially on the breast. — The evanescent blue spots in 
the skin of the sacral region were found among some young children, 
The Nias folklore concerning these spots is related. (pp. 66-67). Тһе 
caruncula of the Nias men is partly or almost wholly covered (epicanthus, 
Mongelenfalte) in ygt cases (pp. Tos-1065). This is further proof, if 
such were needed, that Kohlbrugge’s assertion, according to which the 
caruncula among ull Indonesians is ‘always uncovered, is baseless." Most 
of the men with a more or less developed Mongolenfalte had at the same 
time oblique eyes. 

Real black hair was not found by de Zwaan, A little: more than 
Go percent of the male natives had hlack-brown, 32.44 percent brown- 
black hair. The remainder had ever lighter or grayish hair, The profile 
of the nose was periectly straight im 64.89 percent, concave in 12.11, 
and more or less convex in 16.20 percent... Only 9,40 percent had no prog- 
üathism whatever. De Zwaan recognizes two different types among the 
Nias population—a coarse, thick-set type, and a fine, slim type. "The 
former constitutes the majority. A third, apparently intermediate type, 
is probably nothing but a juvenile, passing variation of one of the two 
principal types (p. 116). As de Zwaan visited the interior of Nias, a9 
well as the coast regions, he was able to distinguish somo diilerences in 
the bodily characteristics of the Ono Niha. Those al southern Nias, for 
example, are less small, stronger, and healthier than those of the northern 
part of the island. Certain anthropometrical differences between these 
two groups were also found. The average height of stature of all the 
Nias men is 154.73 centimeters The tallest man measured 171 crm; 

t Cl, Gr A. W, Nieuwenhids, Anthropemetriche Untersuchungen bei den Dajak 
bearbeitet vos Dr J- H.-F. Kohlbrugge, p- û (Afi. Niederl. Reichtmusium fuer Vorikr- 
kende, Serle H. No. $, Наанегт, 19033. 
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the smallest 155. "Che average length of the head is 18.10 em.: the 
average breadth 14.61; the average cephalic index 80.72: slightly brachy- 
cephalic, According ta KR. Martin's classification 10.5 percent of the 
Nias population is dolichocephalic; 44,5 mesocephalic; 32:35 brachy- 
cephalic, and 12.66 percent hyperbrachycephalic. Dolichocephaly iz 
more frequent among the southern natives. The nose index is distrifuted 
as follows: leptorrhinean 13 percent, mesorrhinian 70.13, and сһашаг- 
rhinian 16.87 percent. The average physiognamical facial index is 76.20, 
the average morphological facial index 81,74. Given in percentages, 
6.95 are chameprosopic, 88,56 mesoprosopic, and 4.49 leptoprosopic. 
During his lust journey de Zwaan took not fewer than 131 masks in 
plaster of living subjects. Of these, 67 are of different natives of the 
Indian archipelago, and 64 of Nias men, These latter are all repro- 
duced in excellent illustrations, and form a valuable addition to the 
anthropometrical and other data in which this second volume of Die 
Insel Nias hei Sumatra abounda: 
H. TEN KATE 


Mexican ircheslogy. Am Introduction jo the Archeology of the Mexican and 
Mayan. Civilisahons of Pre-Spanish Ameriza, Ну Thomas A. Jower, ML A, 
London: Philip Lee Walker, 1914. Pp. xvi, 384. (Price 12s. 64. nei.) 
Muth із го be said in favorof this work. It comprises seven chapters 

on the ancient Mexicans, and six on the Mayas, with a final chapter 

suminarizing the whole. It shows considerable sense of balance, and 
familiarity with the literature, even with that part of it produced in 

America. For a non-American this latter ought to be recognized aa 

something-of an achievement. The illustrations in the volume are ex- 

cellent, takên in part from W. H. Holmes; A; P. Maudslay, and Teobert 

Maler, but in much larger part from original specimens in the British 

Museum. The latter arè interesting: in the extreme, besides being 

reproduced in first-rate style. [t js a pleasure to meet again in a book 

of this kind the old drawings ly Holmes, which are the most illuminating 
and genuinely satisivitg of anything in the field, Mr Joyce's book also 
includes o fair number of the old-fashioned cuts from Seler, about which 
the leas said the better, On the whole the illustrations are admirable to 
an unusual degree, Besides the illustrations, the volame contains some 
addenda in the form of lista of day and month names; a map showing all 
the important archeological sites in Mexico and Central America, and 

a dating chart. The whole book isa conscientious effort to present the 

available facts concerning American antiquity, after due consideration 

of all the sources, 
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The dating chart just mentioned will probably be, in the long run, 
the principal point of attack for critics. ‘This happens in the case of 
nost books which attempt a reconstruction of chronology. Our author 
has hedged himself about as far as he could with provisos and qualifying 
statements and sign-boards of various kinds, all to the general effect 
that his-seheme ts provisional. Тһе long and the short of it, however, 
is that he runs history in Middle America back to the year. 3643 B. C. 
Most Americanists would agree that there was a civilization in and around 
the Central American region at that time. The attempt to make a his- 
tory concerning the events of this period will probably awaken in many 
breasts either aniusement ora fine scorn, | should say that the principal 
virtue of this chart, if. it has any, is that it presents quite clearly the 
relation between the Mexican and the Mayan culture, іп other words, 
it presents graphically the information, which is now pretty well subetan- 
tiated, that there was in a general way a civilization of the Mexican 
plateau, and another civilization of the more tropical! lands to the south, 
and that the southern civilization was in a generan! way the older and 
parent one. The attempt to build chronological history on these facts. 
will, with all the provisos In the world, probably appear to most people 
as mere mental gymnastics. 

Probably the weakest point in this tabulation ia the emphasis thrown 
by the author on the native migration legends of this part ef the world, 
Throughout the book he takes such legendary material almost at its 
face value. Thus his opening chapter deals with such legendary mm- 
terial, namely the “history” of rhe Aztecs during their migrations before 
the founding of Mexico or Tenochtitlan. ‘The author shows inability 
to grasp the distinction between such migration myths and history 
properly speaking. Similar migration legends are characteristic of ihe 
Pueblo Indians of today, Their story usually starts in the underworld, 
and the fact that its closing scenes are localized in their present villages 
does not alter the mythological character of the whole. Ther portions 
which deal with the underworld are quite as specific anil circumstantial 
Aà thè parts dealing with later events. Such material as Joyce includes 
in his first chapter is not Archeology at best, and iè not in any sense of 
the word History until it has been checked by the study of archeological 
remains: Who has done this for the migrations of the Azteca? Mr 
Joyce's emphasis on this kind of thing throws his volume out af focus. 

Ава matter of fact the whole book should be called Mexican History 
rather than Mexican Archwology. The bulk of his material, as in his 
corresponding book on South America, ia drawn from distinctly literary 
sources. 
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Another feature oi the book is Mr Joyce'& utterly unregerierate way 
of referring to the existence of "kings" in Mexici, No fact has heen 
better catablished than that this notion of monarchy having existed їп 
Mexico isa late and mistaken one. An examination of the early sources, 
as quoted, for example, by Bandelier, mnkes it certain that the Spaniards 
who destroyed the Aztec civilization themselves reported nothing of the 
kind. Why should Joyce repeat and re-emphmsize this time-worn heresy? 
It is hard not to be impatient with him when he speaks of the Artec 
social order as an organized empire with cities built of stone; and rich in 
gold and gems (page 1); ar pictures Montezuma having a personal service 
оп а scale which surpasses even the Arabian nights (page 27). The 
Spaniards found at Tenochtitlan essentially what Fray Marcos found at 
éuft—a pueblo, democratic ro extinction, ita Principal executive a war 
chief, surrounded by the inmates of a communal dwelling. The regal 
state and the more than Oriental splendor vanish into thin air on close 
examination of the early Spanish accounts, This belief in thrones and 
principalities finds expression through the whole volume. 

The book has certain inadequacies from the literary point of view. 
In common with several British authors of the present day, Mr Joyce 
seems not to know a sentence when he sees one. “Noristhisall, Actor 
responding series of thirteen lords of the day accompanied the day." 
This makes good sense. In Joyce's book the two independent sentences 
are nin together (page 64). Such defects of style are fairly frequent. 
In some portions of the work there is a lack of clearness that seems to be 
due to something more fundamental than mere awkwardness. For 
example, his chapter on Mexican theology, which js evidently intended 
to make a rather complicated matter clear, is positively confusing. 1 
think most readers will agroe with Mr Joyce in the idea that this portion 
of the work is over-eondensed. Similarly his chapter on the Mexican 
calendar is not illumining. In other words Mr Joyce's work is in some 
respects a “rehash” without being. an improvement. 

Like every author on the Aztecs, Mr Joyce treats of the famous stone 
monument which goes by the name of the " Aztec Calendar." Also lile 
the other authors, in diagramming and disc using the symbols, he ignores 
the fact that there are five dots around the central day-sign, not four. 
A numeral dot, or what seems to be one, is to be found directly under the 
"sun face," is regularly so represented, but is not, жо far as | know, 
mentioned by any author. Mr Joyce alsa conforme strictly to type in 
the matter of the colossal statue with the serpent garments which is the 
other feature of first interest in the same National M ивент of Mexico. 
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He speaks of the statue, like other authors, as à feminine figure, ablivious 
of the apparent fact that one side represents a female, the other a mule. 

I think the general facts about Mr Joyce's book may ће summed up 
amd epitomized in the statement that it is the kind of book which has 
a good index, but no bibliography. Іп other words, It is carefully pre- 
pared, but not altogether adequate, The work by Dr Walter Lehmann 
(* Methods and Resultsin Mexican Research," 1907) to which our author 
refers us for a bibliography, is absolutely and finally inadequate for the 
purpose. ] believe it is quite impossible to find in it reference to the 
work of such an authority as Teobert Maler, or ro any of the results given 
to scence by Harvard University, or to the really fundamental work of 
Bandelier. This seems to me to be one of the characteristics of Joyce's 
book throughout: that it is heavy without being exhaustive. 

T. T. WATERMAN 


The Making of tke Roman Рене. Tuus Ltovn. London and New Work: 

Longmans, Greea & Co., 1914. Pp. vii, 136. (Price fr.50 net.) 

Itis Mr Lloyd's contention that the Romans, or the patricians among 
them, were descended from the Gallic invaders who, as tradition has it, 
sacked Rome about the beginning of the fourth century n. C, and, as 
Mr Lloyd avers, conquered and settled Latium. Та support of his 
conclusions, the author, alter a long introduction, deviites: half his book 
to an endeavor to prove that this hypothesis is not in contradiction 
with known facts; and the other half to astatement of the philological 
connection between Garlic and. Latin. 

The briefest examination of the negative argument makes it clear 
that the author has not begun to meet the difficulties which his throry 
raises—principally, it seems, because he does not know them, As to 
the second part, it would have been necessary to show clearly that it is 
the Goidhelic, as distinguished from the Brythonic and Gaulish branches 
of the Celtic stock, which bears marks of close relationship with Latin. 
This, bowever, Mr Lloyd scarcely even attempts to do. The result is 
that his tabulations prove only what has been well known for generations, 
viz, that the Celtic and Italic linguistic families are near akin. And 
even on this point, the material i» better and more fully presented i in any 
manual of Celtic or of comparative philology than: it is here. 

That anyone should propound a theory of racial origins, which appears 
notably unconvincing to most readers, is not strange. But it is strange 
that the author has not taken the trouble to acquire easily accessible in- 
formation on Roman history, comparative philology, and the development 
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of Latin,—on most matters, in short, which might tend to prove or 
disprove his thesis, and itexcites legitimate surprise that so ill-considered 
a book should bear the imprint of à reputable publisher. 

To quote a single instance- We read (p. 93) that the patria polestas 
of the Romans was universal among all Aryan-speaking peoples. Asa 
matter of fact, it waa an institution which the Romans shared with the 
Celts alone—a circumstance of which the author might have made a great 
deal, 

On page vi of the preface the following statement in made: Never 
theless Ido not venture to hope that the evidence brought forward will 
be found convincing by many who have attained a certain age," One is 
almost tempted to say that. Mr Lloyd's diffidence is justified. 


МАХ КАМУ 


Die Dilweiale Vorzat Deutschlands. Т. Archhologischer Tell, von К. E. SCHMIDT: 
IL Geologischer Teil, von Ekssr KokgN, Die Geologie und. Tierwelt der 
Palielithischen Kuitnrstitten Deutschlands: III. Anthropologischer “Teil, 
von A, SEMI, Die Diluviaien Menschenreste Deutechbinda. Stuttgart: E, 
Sehweimrbartsche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1912. Quarto, pp. xiii, 283; 
45 plates, 129 text figures, 

Beginning with a review of the eolithic problem in which his con- 
clusions are approximately the same os those of Obermaier (sec Current 
Anthropological Literature, 1T, p. 138), Dr Schmidt passés to a study of 
the paleolithic period in Germany, region by region, a method justified 
particularly by the fact that the atations {all easily into four groups that 
are more or less isolated geographically: Swabian-South German, South- 
west German, Rhine-Westphalian, and North German, The various 
stations of each group are described in detail, beginning with the Swabian. 
South German region where paleolithic stations are the most шишєегоца 
and stratigraphically most perfect. Of the nineteen stations in this 
group the reviewer selects Sirgenstein cave:as representative: Primitive 
man lived here intermittently through the Mousterian (two levels), 
Aurignacian (three levels), Solutréan, and Magdaleniam (two levels) 
epochs. Remains of the bronze and Iran ages are alen found capping 
the paleolithic deposits. Nothing earlier than archaic Mousterian has 
been reported from this part af Germany. | | 

In the Southwest German group, au older industry, the Acheulian, is 
noted [rom three stations in valley deposita: Sablon, Achenheim, and 
Ruederbach, In the Rhine- Westphalian region are likewise a number of 
loess stations. From a study of these and of Achenheim, Schmidt con- 
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firms Commont's discoveries in the valley of the Somme, that the 
industry of the ancient loess is confined to the Acheulian epoch, while 
the recent loess contains all later paleolithic cultures: Mousterian, 
Aurignacian, Solutréan, and Magdalenian. 

The North German region is remarkable for the complete absence of 
the fater paleolithic epocha: Aurignacian, Solutréan, and. Magdalenian. 
A single station represents the transition from paleolithic to neolithic 
times. The best known station of this group is Taubach, which is classed 
as late Acheulian, 

Schmidt's studies have done much to Gx and clarify the sequence ol 
faunas and culture epochs, The place of the Mousterian culture ia nt 
the base of the recent loess; of the two distinct. Mousterian levels one is 
early (primitive) and the other late (La Quina type). Separating the 
Мон пап from the Aurignacian is a horizon characterized by Myodes 
pbenris, a species of lemming. The division of the Aurignacian culture 
into three phases (early, middle, and late) is exemplified by the cave 
deposits at Sirgenstein. Stratigraphically and faunistically the Mag- 
dalenian is likewise divisible into three sub-epochs. Of these the first 
belongs: to the horizon of the Greenland lemming ( Myoder lorquales); it 
is also marked by the persistence of the mammoth, woolly rhinoceros, and 
cave bear, none of which, however, appears In the succeeding phase. 
With the middle and upper Mágdalenian occurs Lagomys фиш. In 
the upper Magdalenián the Arctic micro-fauna is superseded бу а того 
or less distinct woodland fauna: the teitideer is left as the only reminder 
of the earlier Arctic conditions. 

Supplemonting the part dealing with German finds ary instructive 
chapters on the development of paleolithie culture (and especially of 
paleolithic art) in western Europe, whence it spread eastward into and 
beyond Germany. 

In Part Il, the tate Professor Koken writes mot instructively con- 
cerning the geology and paleontology of the paleolithic stations in 
Germany (including also a few in Switzerland), He names seven suc- 
cessive faunal stages: (1) Early Quaternary fauna, of a Pliocene type 
(not yet found in Germany); (2) Early Quaternary fauna with Elephas 
antiguas and remains of certain Pliocene forma (Mosbach, Mauer, Sie 
zenborn): (3) Antiquus fauna, with Pliocene forms (Frankenbach, Stein- 
heim a. Murr, Mauer in. part): (4) An early fauna of the manimoth, 
without Elephas antiguus and Rhinoceros mercks (Canstadt); (5). Later 
Antiquus fauna with Rhinoceros mereki; likewise mammoth, rarely 
Rhinoceros tichorhinus. (Taubach); (6) Later fauna of the mammoth, 
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Elephas antiquas and Rhinoceros merchi rare (Rixdort, Phoeben), first 
appearance of Arctic rodents, base of the recent loess, lowest level of 
cave and rock-shelter deposits: (7) Equus fauna, mammoth and woolly 
rhinoceros still abundant, reindeer widely distributed, middle portion af 
recent loess and of cave deposits: (8) Late glacial fauna, horse and reindeer 
predominating, second appearance of Arctic rodents among which the 
Greenland lemming is the most abundant, upper part of recent loess and 
of cave deposits; (9) Postglacial fauna, reindeer gone fram central 
Europe, stag predominant, horse still plentiful, transition to woodland 
fauna. 

The fourth Tauna belongs either to the Riss glacial or to some minor 
advance of the ice; the fifth to the Riss-Würm interglacial; and the sixth 
to the Würm or last glacial еросһ. Тһе industrial remains from Wild. 
kirchli caves in Switzerland, Professor Koken would place either near the 
close of the Riss-Wiirm interglacial or during the Laufen retreat (a warm 
phase of the Würm glacial), 

In Part HT by Or Schliz there isa correlation of fossil human remains 
from Germany with those of the test of Europe, ‘The lower jaw of Mauer 
heads the list in point of age (Piltdown had not yet been reported), 
The principal Aurignacian races arc represented by Briinn, Cro-Magnon, 
and Grimaldi, with Combe-Capelle as a cross between Brann and Cra- 
Magner. 

In the final chapter Dr Schmidt makes use of the resulta of his ex. 
plorations in an effort to solve the problem of a chronology for pre-nen. 
lithic times. He feels justified in coordinating the Magilalenian culture 
and it» associated Arctic fauna (Greenland lemming) with the Bahl 
stage. He is likewise convinced that there was a continuity of Arcto- 
alpine fauna from the Mousterian to the early Magdalenian. In his 
scheme the Solutréan epoch would coinrids with the Achen retreat, the 
Aurignacian would extend back to the second maximum stage of the 
Warm glacial epoch, leaving the Mousterian to cover the Laulen retreat, 
the first maximum advance, and a small part of the. Riss-Würm inter- 
glacial, This makes a double provision for a Mousterian with relatively 
warm fauna. Both the Acheutian and Chellean are placed in the Risi- 
Wirm interglacial epoch, and the lower jaw of Heidelberg in the Mindel- 
Risa interglacial. /Sclimidt therefore agrees substantially with Obermaier 
in the correlation of cultural epochs with the Various phases of the Ice 
Age, admitting however that itis still too early to speak with finality 
concerning the first part of the lower palealithie period. There is cer- 
tainly much to he-said in favor of putting the primitive Chellean or pre- 
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Chellean in the Mindel-Riss interglacial epoch ag Penck, Commont, and 
certain others have done, 
The work of Dr Schmidt and his two co-authors ts admirably illus- 
trated and supplemented by a wealth of references to the literature. 
Grorce Grant MacCurny 


Ethnotoology of the Tetra Indians. By Justus Hexonesox and Jons Pedwar 
HanmnixGrON. Bulletin 56, Bureau of American Ethnology: Wiskington: 
Government Printing Office, 1913. 76 pp. 

In this paper the authore present a careful study of the zoological 
knowledge of the Tewa branch of the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico. 
The material is arranged in the form of a check-list of the fauna of the 
region, hased on their own observations and on the recorda of other com- 
petent naturalists, În all cases where identification ie certain the Tewi 
name of each species is given, together with what information could be 
gleaned as to its habits and range, as well as the native uses and the beliefs 
connected with it. 

The zoological field-work was carried on principally in the Rito de los 
Fri, sles; identifications ami ethnological information were acquired at 
the Pueblo of San Juan. The cholet of ground. was, in both cases, sin- 
ЕШагіу fortunate. The Rito," although only afew miles from Santa Fé, 
one of the oldest Spanish settlements in the United States, hes in a region 
as nearly unaffected by civilization as can be found in. New. Mexico. 
With the exception of afew of the larger mammals, such as the mountain- 
sheep and the bear, now rare or nearly extinct, the fawna is probably 
exactly a3 it has been lor centuries, while the physical rspect of the country 
has not been altered by farming nor by the denudation caused by. herda 
of cattle and sheep. Furthermore the Rito was once occupied hy a 
considerable prehistoric population who were probably racially and 
certainly culturally the ancestors of the Тема. 

The Indians of 5an Juan, like the other Pueblos, have also been much 
less affected by European contact than would appear at firet sight. 
Having been sedentary agriculturists since long before the conquest, 
their general manner of life and their ways of thinking were very little 
disturbed by it, and today. in spite of their veneer of European civiliza- 
tion, they are really much closer to their primitive condition than are 
the great majority of the North American Indiana. 

The Rio Grande, with Из numerous ancient ruins, its wealth of early 
historical data, and, above all, its present well-preserved native culture, 
ia an ideal held for anthropological research. The value of each piece of 
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work done on it ia cumulative and the present study adequately com- 
plemenrs the. numerous other investigations which are being carried on 
in the region by the School of American Archwology, the Bureau of 
American Ethnology, and the American Museum of Natural History, 
It is not only a good piece of work, itis; what is unfortunately much rarer, 
a good piece of work in the right place. The information contained init 
can and will be uaed at once by a number of students. 

In the text many interesting points are brought out, It is shown 
that while the average Indian i4 more thoroughly conversant with his 
Гашта! environment than is the average white man, his knowledge falli 
far short of that emmiscience with which he is usually credited. Не 
knowe, for instance, the jackrabbit from thè cottontail, bur dots not dis- 
tinguish between. thë several species-of each which occur in the region, 
His classification of animals la based on differences rather than on relation- 
ships. This last [s only one of many statements which point the way 
toward interesting lines of investigation. Another relates to the siper- 
stition, also current among whites, that the poreupiae, when angry, can 
"shoot ' his quill. Are there othér süch common beliefs? 

What we need in the present state of our investigatinna In the South- 
west is data rather than conclusions, and of the former wr are supplied hy 
" Tewa Ethnozoológy " In generous measure. The partnership of trained 
ethnologist and trained zoologist fs a singularly happy one, and it is to 
be hoped that they may continue their investigations, not only among 
the Pueblos but also among some onè of the nomadic tribes of the région, 
the Navaho, Apache, or Ute, As the authors suggest, such tribes are 
more dependent on their animal environment than are the agricultural 
Pueblos, and their knowledge might differ both in quantity and in kind. 


A.V. Kinper 


Dre alithüringisthen Funde von. Weimar (5-7 Jahrhundert nach Chr... Von A. 

GÖTE. Berlin: Verlegt bel Ernst Wasmuth AwG,, 1912. Quarto, 72 pp.. 

18 heliotype plates, 1 colored plate, ete, 

In this work of historico-archeological. character, Dr Gütze makes 
splendid use of the antiquities in the City Museum at Weimar, that had 
been found at various times since 1886 in an ancient cemetery within the 
limits of the present city of Weimar, as well as of specituens from other 
parts of Weimar and its immediate environs. About half the specimens 
from this old cemetery are in the Royal Museum of Ethnology, Berlin: 
these will form the basis for another work, 

The grave? were particularly rich in arms, ornamentz, amd articles 
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of household use. The mode of burial was the one dominant during the 
period in question. In a single instance the coffin was partially preserved 
and showed that use was made of a tree trunk. ‘The disposal of the 
grave objects with reference to the skeleton was often such as to throw 
light on the manner in which these objects were used. 

Curiously enough the conquest of Thüringen by the Franks Ín 331 
left no record of itself in this old cemetery which was in use about 100 
years before and 100 years after the contest. 

Of special interest are certain inscriptions. On a silver spoon im 
Niello is the word Basenae, the name of a Thüringinn queen of the fifth 
century who later became the wife of the Frankish King, Childerich |, 
and mother of Chlodwich I. Dr Gétze wasable to decipher a number of 
runic inscriptions on ormmaments, as well as to confirm archeologically 
historical traditions concerning the relations between the Thiiringian 
royal family and the Ostrogothic King Theodorich, He concludes that 
Weimar was in all probability the seat of Queen Amalaberga, a niece of 
Theodorich the Great, and therefore also the residence of the last "l'hürin- 
gian King Hermaníried. Седябе Свлхт МАССОИВҰ 


Kinihip amd Social Orgamiiation Bv W, H R Rivers. London: Canriahte 

and Co., Ltd., tory: (Studies in Ecunomic amd. Political Science, No, 35.) 

Pp. vii, Об. (аз, бй] | 

This little book, containing three lectures recently delivered at the 
London School of Economics and Political Science, should make a special 
appeal to American students, Dr Rivers here seeks to lift the so-called 
classificatory system of relationship, discovered by Lewis H, Morgan, 
out of the discredit into which it has fallen at the hands of critics, of 
whom Professor A. L, Kroeber of the University of California ia mentioned 
as the most radical and uncompromising. The work, in consequence, 
bears a polemic stamp and sets forth in strong contrast the fundamental 
differences as respects method, which today divide anthropologists into 
warring achodls: 

In a thoughtful article published five years ago in the Journal of the 
Heyal Anthropological Institute (vol. xxxix), Professor Kroeber took the 
ground that the distinction between classificatory and descriptive systems, 
as ordinarily stated, is entirely fallacious, since every language—high 
as well as low—" groups together under single designations many distinct 
degrees and kinds of relationship’ (p. 77). The total number ol dif- 
ferent relationships which can be distinguished is very large, running 
up into the hundreds; to enumerate and classify those of different 
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languages Is an idle task; "let us endeavor rather," declared Professor 
Kroeber, "to discover the principles ar categories of thought underlying 
all terms of relationship." He himself recognized eight categories; anc, 
the difference between persons of the same and of separate generations, 
another, the difference between lincal and collateral relationship, a third, 
the difference of age within one generation; and soun. Some languages, 
such us English, give expression to four categories only; all the Indian 
languages, on the other hand, express Írom six to eight categories.  Ac- 
cording te Professor Kroeber the only scientific way of distinguishing the 
languages of. Europeans from those of less civilized peoples, as respects 
the method of denoting relationship, is by means of these categorics, 
The conclusion was drawn that termis of relationship, being the results 
of psychological processes only, afford no evidence as to social organiza- 
поп and marriage. They felleet, not sociology, but psychology. 
“Whenever it is desired to regard terms of relationship as due to socio- 
logical causes ond as indicative of social conditions, the burden of proof 
must be entirely with the propounderof such viewa'' (p.83). This burden 
Dr Rivers now assumes. 

In shaping his psychological interpretation of terms of relationship 
Professor Kroeber confined himself te the American evidence: Dr 
Rivers, in turn, relies chiefly upon the data gathered by him in Melanesia 
aml Polynesia for support of the theory that the origin af the terminology 
of relationship must be sought in social conditions. Some reference is 
made, indeed, to South India and North America, but only in the way of 
additional illustration. Ву thua limiting his study te matters on which 
he is a firsthand authority, tho author has been able to present his 
arguments in the clearest and most convincing form, 

What. then, in the opinion of the reviewer, has Dr Rivers proved? 

First, that in Melanesia and Polynesia definite evidence exists for 
the association of clussificatary terms oí relationship with special social 
functions. Here the presence or absence of these: terms seems to be, 
in act, largely dependent on whether there are or are not such definite 
social functions (pp, 14. f.). 

Second, that in Melanesia and Polynesia пишу details of clussificatery 
systems have been directly determined by social factors, and cannot be 
explained by psychological similarity. Particular instances are: 1, crows- 
cousin murringe in Fiji, the New Hebrides, and Guadalcanar, where the 
systems ol relationship аге just such, and only such, aa would fallow from 
this form of marriage (pp. 22 ff.): 2. the pecularities of the Banks islands 
systema of relationship, which are found to be the outcome of a social 
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regulation requiring the marriage of persons who belong to different 
generations (pp. 28 11.): and, 3, the exceptional features alserved in the 
island of Pentecost, where, also, these can be accounted for as the result 
of particular social regulations (jp. 31 E), 

Third, that in Melanesia and Polynesia certain features of the no- 
menclature of relationship enable wa to establish the existence of forma of 
marriage in the past, for which no direct evidence is now obtainable, The 
particular instances cited hy Dr Rivers occur in Fiji (pp. 39 ff.), possibly 
in’ Torres straits (p. 44), the Solomons (pp. 45 !f.), and. tlie Trobriand 
islands (pp.-55 if). 

Fourth, that in Melanesia and Polvnesia certain varieties of the claa- 
sificatory avstem are to be referred to the different degrees in which the 
regulation of marriage by clan-evogamy has been replaced by kinship or 
genealogical relationship (pp. 60 ff.). 

For our purpose it is unnecessary to follow Dr Rivera further. Pass- 
ing reference may be male to his argument that the main features of the 
classificatory system, not only in Oceania, but aleo in Australia, India, 
Africa, and America, are correlated with a social structure having an 
exogamous group, the: "clan," as ite essential unit. He suggests, also, 
that this system, when found, may point back to an earlier state of ùr- 
ganized sexual communism (not "promiscuity"). His book concludes 
with some intérésting remarks concerning the proper place ol psycho- 
logical explanation in sociology. 

It is incumbent on those who beiieve in the Importance of the psychological 
similaricy of social phenomena to show in what the supposed similarity consists 
and how it has come about—ia other words, how it has been determined. |: 
has been my chief object in these lectures to show that, in s far a8 such similarities 
exist in the case of relationship, they have been determined by social conditions. 
Only by attention to this aim throughout the whole field of social phenomena 
con we hope to rid sociology of the reproach, so often heard, that it ie not з 
science: only thua can we refute those who go still Jurther and claim that it 
can never be a science (n. 94). 

Hurrox WikBSTER 


Sadrve-Urwald Kannibalen. Reise- -Eindrücke sur deu Nenen Hebrides, Von 
Fgnix Sektskm. Mit rgz Abbildungen: und 3 Камен. Leipzig: R: Volgt- 
Waters Verlag, 1913, Pp. v, 307. 

This is a charmingly written account ol Dr Speiser'a travels in the 
New Hebrides, Santa Cruz, and Banks islands, which in spite of its 
popular guise embodies noteworthy contributions to our knowledge oi 
Melanesia. 


AW ANTH, E ij pi 
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OF considerable Interest, especially im view of recent work in New 
Guinea, м the author's discovery of a pygmy race in western Espiritu 
Samo (p.13ret seq.). To be aure, hia find was never in an unadulterated 
form: in no locality did more than 70 percent of the population represent 
the pygmy type, and externally they do not differ markedly fram neigh- 
boring peoples except in point of stature, which averages 142 cm. for the 
men and 144 em. for the women. | In skin color, however, rhe pygmies 
ore lighter than the Melanesians, and there is a relatively slight develom- 
ment ef the beard. Culturally, Dr Speiser'n pygmies display a number 
ol distinctive traits, They cultivate the soil and even practise irriga- 
tion, depending, however, rather oa taro than on Vans. There is no 
deformation of the body, except for the occasional perforation of the 
earlobe, The arrows, unlike those of the Melanesians, are feathered— 
a feature very rare in Oceania, In the socal life the lack of the sharp 
separation of the sexes-that is &n prominent in the home of the suge is 
noteworthy. 

OF the last-mentioned institution Dr Speiser gives an excellent account 
(p. 65 etseq,), corroborating and supplententing Codrington's ilescri ption 
and the data recently published by Miss Schbelov (American Anthro 
Pologist, 1913, pp. 274-280). ‘The dual nature of the suge, its social and 
religions aide, is clearly brought out. [tis defined briefly as a union of 
all men who lave sacrificed. pigs: membership in it is the sale means 
of securing social distinction and other-worldly happiness, While the 
fundamental character of the suge remains constant throughout its area 
af distribution, the mimber ai grades varies [rom island to island. Thue 
Codrington ascribes but four ranks to the club in Leper's island: (Aoba), 
but no fewer than a dozen to the organization of. Pentecost, where indeed 
ane of the twelve is subdivided into three steps, Miss Sebbelov describes 
six castes lor East Malekula, three of them subdivided into ten or more 
grades. Dr Spetser finds fourteen castes in Ambrym, twenty in Venna: 
Lava, and {in contradiction ta Codrington) ten in Aoba: I am under 
the impression that the castes themselves are devoid of content: that 
it, we have nàt, us among some of the. Plains Indians, organizations with 
distinctive features that are arranged in.a series, and each of which might 
just aa well, and often does, exist independently of the others, In tha 
tuge ihe basie notion seeme to be that social adva ncement jia matter of 
хаспібсе tuak-pigs, and the difference in the number of sacrifices jè olj- 
jectively represented by distinct replaces ii the men's club-honse, witli 
out any one caste being characterized by a form of activity independent 
Oitsrank. | From this point of view, the indefinite development of grades 
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in different localities seems nat only intelligite but perfectly natural, 
Other local differences arr pointed out by Dr Speiser. Ти Aoba, for ex- 
ample, men and women are not so sharply separated as elsewhere, amd 
the men’s house becomes 4 bachelors’ sleeping-hall, oot closed te the 
women during the day (p. *37),. In Tanna the men’s clut is lacking 
completely, and. the place of the aristocracy represented by the higher 
castes is taken by hereditary chiefs,—this being one of a number of 
Polynesian features noted by the author (p. 273). Agmin, Ambrym has 
an unusual development of the sage, the divided club-house common to 
‘all the castes being superseded by distinct houses for the upper castes, 
cach distinguished by the character af its enclosure; the lower éauastes 
have wooden fences, while the higher ones are screened wiih coral «lalis 
of varying height, In addition to the xirge the natives of this island hail а 
number of obsolescent secret organizations (p. 186). The caste of a 
person is also represented. in Ambrym by the number of heady carved on 
his upright tomtoms, or in South Matekula by the nuniber of heads on 
his posts (p. t7, nl. 60). 

Material culture naturally receives considerable attention, Ог 
Speiser notes briefly the occurrence of the loom in Santa Cruz and its 
absence elsewhere ір. 204). Oddly enough, he docs nor, like Codrington 
(The Melanesians, pp. 20, 316), refer to the existence of similar Înoms in 
the Caroline islands, the Philippines, and Borneo, hur writes, in a fit of 
Graobneritis: Y Es Andet sich hier das Instrument in selner cinfachsten 
Form, in der es bis nach Amerika gewandert ist” (р, 204), This, 
however, is perhaps the author's sole defection from a sane application af 
the historical metho! throughout the book. Spelwer's remarks on 
pottery (pp: 148—149, pl. 40) are very suggestive, The industry i+ pric- 
tive! exclusively in two villages of the Cape Cumberland peninsula, in 
northwestern Espiritu Santu. Strangely enowgh, the methods employed 
differ fundamentally in these localities; in. Wus the potter. models her 
vessel with the sole aid of à small ffat bamboo splint, while in Гевріл she 
builds it up of coils resting ona short bamboo cylinder held between her 
thighs. Inthe chapter an Malekula. the description of liead-deformation 
and of the construction of skull-riusks, as well nua of ancestral effigirg 
ipii: 206-208, pls. €9, 61), is of the highest interest 

Sociology, of course, could not be adequately. treateil in à popular 
work, Tt i» to be hoped that in the fuller treatise certain. apparent 
contradictions with the statements af other writers will be explained, ог 
at least specifically dealt with. For example, Codrington has stated 
(op. cit, p 24) that in neither the Banks islands mor the New Hebrides 
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do the moieties bear any name or have any distinctive badge. But, ac- 
cording to Speiser's informanta, whose data were amplified by a mission- 
ary, the exogamous moieties of southern Pentecost bear names and believe 
in their descent from the turtle and the taro respectively (p. 2315). An- 
other matter of still greater importance should be brought to the author's 
attention. According to Dr Rivers (Kinship and Social Organisation, 
PP. 34-37), marriage with a brother's granddaughter was the normal 
thing in Pentecost, while Dr Speiser informs us that a system grafted 
on the exogamous dual organization prohibits marriage between members 
ul different generations (p. 215). 

Many exceedingly-suggestive historical connections are pointed out 
between the several islands of the New Hebrides and with other groups 
visited. Thus, the author refers to the distribution of trec-[ern statues 
in Amhbrym and the Banks islands, and their relative paucity in. Malekula 
(p.187). Ttisinteresting to note that many Ambrymese ceremonies were 
adopted from southern Malekula only in. quite recent times and that the 
process of diffusion resembles that ascertained in a number of cases in 
North America, There are Ambryinese men who apend months [n 
Malekula it order to le initiated into the arcana oi some of these alien 
cults; ceretmunial songs and dances are regarded as a form of property; 
and the privilege to use them must be purchased at a high price (p. 186). 

The maps at the end of the volume are rather inadequate, but the 
illustrations are numerous and. excellent. Ethnalogists will look forward 
expectantly. to the. monograph that is to follow Dr Speiser's preliminary 
repart. Ronert H, Lowe 





The Code ef Hamdiwme Lake, jke Seneca Prophet. By Aster C, PARKER 

(New York Stute Education Department, Bulletin 530, Albany, 1912.) 

In this paper Mr Parker has given usa translation of ono of the most 
remarkable documents of tnodern Indian religious propaganda. Hand- 
some Lake, the Seneca prophet, was born in 1735 in western New York. 
He was an invalid, and, in addition, a sot during most of his life, but, in 
consequence of a trance, during which he believed that he had received 
supernatural revelation, he reformed and began to promulgate a new faith 
based on his vision, prophesying and preaching morality, temperance, and 
cessation of such of the old-time customs as seemed to him to savor of 
necromancy, 

The Code has been preserved by being handed down by word of 
mouth for four generations, and has doubtless become somewhat modified 
In. the process. However, some Aity years ago, the priests then living 
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held a convention at which, alter a discussion, the form was standardized 
and written out by an educated member, The present priest at Cat- 
taraugus, N. Y., Edward Cornplanter, who himself was responsibie for 
the loss of this document, recently commenced to rewrite the Code from 
memory, and was persuaded by Mr Parker not only to carry the work ta 
completion, but to allow a translation of it to be published. 

The Code is a truly remarkable admixture of the old religion and phi- 
losaphy of the Iroquois with the teachings of the Christian missionaries. 
Under the constant pressure of representatives of various European 
religious sects, since the time of the Jesuits, the “pagan” Iroquois natur- 
ally have absorbed, willy nilly, a certain amount of our ethics and biblical 
teachings, which here are very apparent, 

The Code commences with an historical introduction relating the 
prevalence of drunkenness and concomitant vices among the Iroquois: 
It continues, describing Handsome Lake in his illness, calling upon 
the old. gods, singing, nnd varillating hetween temperance and inebricty, 
It chronicles liis apparent death, and his vision, іп which he meets four 
beings who undertake to instruct him, alter which he revives and takes 
up his duties as prophet and priest, 

The actual Code, known as the great. Message, consists of no fewer 
than ome hundred and thirty sections, of which the earlier ones recount 
the besetting sins of tho Iroquois and warn the people to repent and 
cease committing them, These include drunkenness, witchcraft, charm- 
making, abortion, divorce, jealousy, vanity, harlotry, and other vices. 
It alas attacks all ceremonies connected with the totem animals, possibly 
because of their connection. real or supposed, with witchcraft, although 
the prophet's reason for assailing them is not obvious, On the other 
hand, the Code upholds certain other old ceremonies and festivale which 
are directed rather to the worship of the gods above, particularly the 
burning of the white dog. — [t also endórses the ancient custom of giving 
tobacco sacrifices. Some miracles performed by the prophet are chron- 
icled, and then a prophecy as to the approaching end of the world, and 
the manner of its destruction. 

Now comes in many respects the most remarkable portion of the 
Code, the description of the journey of the prophet te the Hereafter, 
and his experiences, Like Dante, he met various damned soulè under- 
going torments appropriate to their crimes, On the way he meets. 
various personifications of evil and sees allegorical tableaux, He also 
sees George Washington occupying a place of honor near Elysium, The. 
Iroquois have always been grateful to the memory of Washington for 
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championing their cause and permitting them to retain their homes at 
the close of the Revolution, although several of the tribes had been 
hostile, After the description af the prophet's journev through hell we 
follow him in like manner through heaven, visiting the good souls, after 
which, with a short historical account of the death of Handsome Lake at 
Onondaga, the Code proper closes, 

Опе point which Mr Parker does tiot mention is this: Almost since 
our first eotitact with the Indians af North America there has been a 
constant succession of Messianic or roventec religious outeropping 
sporadically among all the tribes south of the Canadian line, That of 
Tenskwatawa and. Handsome Lake in the East, and the Dream Dance, 
Ghost Dance, ami Peyote, in the west, bemg perhaps the best known, 
In almost every one of these the hall "digested teachings of the missionary 
have lees apparent. "The white man's theary of morality and justice, 
if rarely seen in practice, was highly appreciated by the Indian, and the 
iles ol à revealed religion waa nothing new to him. 

Nevertheless, af all these culte; the two to make the most lasting, if 
nut the most profound, i mipression, were the Peyote (miscalled “ Meseal") 
and the Code of Handsome Lake. Both aim at the suppression of 
drunkenness particularly, both seem то uphold some ancient practices 
and то comdemn others, The Peyote religion differs from the Code of 
Handsome Lake strongly in many ways, particularly in that it offers, in 
the peyote "button," asu bstitute far liquor, which, it in said, successfully 
killu the desire for alcohol The Peyote teachings have been. far more 
prosperous and popular than the Code of Handsome Lake, having 
spreead like wild-fire over many of the tribes of the West, and are now 
working eastward and northward, while that of Handsome Lake has always 
been confined to the Troquois, Peyote is, however, still a comparatively 
young religion. 

Becween the teachings of Handsome Lake and his renowned сон» 
temporary, Tenskwarawa, the Shawnee Prophet, the twin brother and 
coadiutor of Tecumseh, there Ja some resemblance. Says Drake in his 
Гаје оў Tecumseh: 


He declared that bc had heen taken "p to the apirit world amd had been 
permitted to life the veil of the past and future—had seen the misery of evil 
deers and tearned the happiness thar awaited) thos who followed the precepta 
af the Indian god, He then began un earnest exhortation, denouncing the 
witcheraft practices ami medicine juggleries o£ the tribe, and. solemniy warning 
his hearers that none who had part im-suchi things won] exer taste future happi- 
neat. ~The fire-water of the whites was poison amj accursed: amd those who 
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continued it use would be tormented after death with all rhe palis of fire, while 
flames would continually issue from their mouthe. ... Thi iM ш miis 
cherish and respoct the aged andinfirm, all property must be in common, according 
to the ancient law òf their ancestors, Indian women must ceáse to intermarry 
with white men: tha two races were disrinct and must remaim so. Tho white 
man's dress, with his flint and stect, must be discarded for the okd-rime buckskin 
and rhe firestick. — More than this, every tool aad every custom derived from the 
whites miat be put away, anil the Indians must return to the Tuthods the Master 
ol Life had tuught them. — When they should da all this, he promised that thry 
would again be taken into the diviae favor, and fini rhe happiness which their 
fathers had known before the coming of the whites Finally in peool of his divine 
mission, he announced that he had reevived power ta ‘cure all diseases and to 
urrest the hand of death in sickness or ou the battle fell, 


If the similarities of the two scliools are obvious, no less:so are the 
divergencies, The code of Tenskwatawa ia warlike: he breathes hatred 
and war against the whites, and retura to the old customa He docs not 
hesitate to promise immunity to the warrior who goes to war against thi 
paleface, resembling the Ghost Dance teachings in some nl their phases, 
Although conceived in the same atmosphere of hatred, distrast, and 
despair engendered by aggressiens o[ the whites during the close of the 
eighteenth ard the opening of the nineteenth centuries, and uttered hy à 
acion of one o[. America's most. martial tribes, the Code of Handsome 
Lake i» conceived inva spirit of peace. He advocates rather than de- 
precates the adoption of what is good in à European way, since he sees 
that by that method alone is salvation possible far his people, He strives 
to lead his youths away from war; he relers to utterances by the revoalers 
of his faith against strife: The Code is pre&minentlv one of submission 
to the inevitable, and it is remarkable that it was endorsed Dy some of 
those same white officials of high authority who ordered the troops ta 
advance against Tecumseh and Teuskwatawa: 

It seems improbalile that Handsome Lake was not Inilueneed Бу tlie 
Shawnee Prophet. The latter was already in the field when Handsome 
Lake commenced his work, ind. as i1 is known that Seneca youths had 
broken away from the tribe to join the followers of Tecumseh, it would 
be strange ií some of the Shawnee doctrines hüd not reached the cars of 
Handsome Lake. 

At all events, Handsome Lake wasa man ol no inconsiderable ability 
and character, and, as Mr Parker shows, his teachings have contributed 
more than any other factor to the relatively high moral standard of the 
Iroquois and the solidarity of their pagan party ag it iz today. 

The second part of Mr Parker's work ia concerned with '' Field Notes 
on the Rites and Ceremonies of the Ganio dai’ Religion.” 
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From the tithe one is led to assume that the ceremonies recorded аге 
a part of the doctrine and teachings of Handsome Lake, but as a matter 
of fact they seem rather to be those already existing ceremonies which 
he approved and to which he gave additional impetus. They include 
remarks upon the New Year's, White Dog, Ne Ganeoweo, Corn Plant- 
ing, Maple Thanksgiving, and the Legend of the Coming of Death, with 
funeral addresses. 

Mr Parker also includes aketchesof the secret societies; several of which 
Handsome Lake taboved hut which have persisted secretly until the present 
day, and a few Iroqiiots myths: The rituals of several of the ceremonies, 
etc., are given, together with some texts, not all of which are translated. 
The material is interesting and valuable, especially as we have sa little 
information on the Iroquois, 

No one who has not attempted to gather material similar to the Code 
can realize the difficulty of the undertaking, for it is such lore as this that 
the Iniian, and particularly the conservative Iroquois, guards as sacred. 
Only an intimate knowledge of the people, combined with tact and gen- 
uine sympathy for their viewpoint, can bring it out. lt is not to be 
bought for money alone. 

Allin all the work is excellently and painstakingly done, but the reader 
may feel disappointed that Mr Parker has given us none of his own con- 
clusions on the subjects which he has presented, since, from his intimate 
knowledge of the Iroquois, and particularly of the Seneca, he is well 
qualified to do so, The writer, however, through his personal acquain- 
tance with Mr Parker, realizes the many difficulties which surrounded 
and hampered the publication of this paper; and hopes that at some 
not distant date the author will be able to give-to the publie not only 
more of his great mass of material but more of the results o[ his own 
study of the subject. AL тим 
The Peoples of Indis. By J. D, Axprnson, Teacher of Bengali in the University 

of Cambridge, formerly of the Indian Civil Service, Cambridge: University 

Press (New York: G, F. Putnam's Sonx) igt3. 

This little book, for the greater part a compilation of the works. of 
Grierson, Risley, Crooke, et al., is the worthy attempt ofa retired Indian 
Civil Service official to introduce the general public to the peoples of 
present-day India. As such it succeeds fairly well. The professional 
ethnologist, for whom it is not intended, naturall y will turn te the original 
sources. The chief blemishes are the rather frequent dogmatic assertions 
for which there is all too little proof (sce his remarks on the Atharva-veda, 
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p. 87, for example), |. A reference ro the more recent discussions ol exogamy 
anil totemism would be acceptable on page 35. 
TRUMAN MICHELSON 


A Sudy of North Appalachian Imdiim. Pottery. By CumisrOrHER Waren. 

Plymouth, Pa, 1914. 

Mr Christopher Wren has long been known to archeologists as: the 
prime authority on the archeology of the Wyoming valley and adjacent 
Pennsylvania, through his papers, published mainly in the Proceedings 
of the Wyoming Historical and Geological Society; hut this ià thè most 
pretentious effort yet received from his pen. 

The volume opens with a brief review of the history of earthenware 
anid pioneer potters, containing much that must prove suggestive to the 
student of American Indian pottery manufacture. From this point Mr 
Wren takes up the earthenware of the region, pointing aut the interesting 
fact that most of the vessels now known were fonnd- in rock ar cave shel- 
ters, although a few were obtained from graves, This is interesting 
because in the rock shelters of the lower Hudson in New York, as well ns 
in New Jersey and Connecticut, no whole vessels have as yet been found, 
although [ragments are abundant. The pottery was undoubtedly largely 
made in the general region; a number of pottery kilna are reported. 
"These are so iutiusual here id the Eust that we may be permitted to quote 
Mr Wren in full on this point. 

Near the extremity of Tioga Point, where the Chemung river forme o junction 
with the Susquehanna, closc to the edge of the water, on the Susuehanna side, 
he saw a number ol years ago. a stratum of light colored clay of fine quality. 

On the top of the bank were two circular platforms, about four feet in diam 
eter, paved with stones and slightly depressed in the centre, These platforma 
showed marks ol considerable use, he thought, as the places where the clays 
were mixed and tempered to ft them far use in pottery making, Built into the 
bank, adjacent to these platforms, wore four stops laid up in stone, which gave 
evidence of having been much subject to the action of heat. These Мерз һе 
took to be the shelves on which fnished. vessels were set. up when undergoing 
the process of firing. 

In the immediate vicinity waa a great quantity of broken pottery, which 
was probably the frigments ef. pottery that had been broketi iti the burning. 


Mr Wren takes up and treats the materiala and form of the local 
vessels, giving a diagram on which is shown the application of the var- 
fous te term used. This is an excellent and useful idea, — Mr Wren's theory 


à Mr Wien's latormant, Sr M. P. Murray, of Athens, Ра, 
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that some of the shapes of some of the heavy flaring collars found on 
Troquoian ware were derived from the profile of the bark canoe, seems 
very far-fetched to the writer, and his drawing to illustrate the point 
shows a canoe that could not he put to any practical use, Per contra, from 
Ня depth and shortness the shape of the canot would seem rather to 
have been suggested by the profile of a pat collar. 

Mr Wren's further remarks on the general characteristics of the vessels: 
are gol, but it i$ to be hoped that he will give usa more detailed study 
of form and decoration later. Mr Wren might well find suggestive in- 
formation on this line in Volume IIT oi the Anthropological Papers of 
lhe American Museum of Natural Histary, in which the pottery of the 
Algonkian Indians of coastal New York receives notice at some length. 

The rest of the work is devoted to admirable illustrations and de- 
scriptions o[ the individual wesael& — [t ia interesting to note that so 
many whole kettles have come iram this one region. Three other fine 
vessels, of whose existence Mr Wren te perhaps not Aware; are in the 
possession of the American Museum of Natural History, and were col- 
lected many years ago in Pennsylvania. Like those illustrated by Mr 
Wren, they are of the Iroquoian and Algankian types. Mr Wren speaks 
of pointed: bottome as characteristic of the earthenware of the region, 
yet none shown is во ргопоцасе у pointed az those of coastal New York 
and New Jersey, | 

The clay pipes figured Ín the volume are in part decidedly Iroquoian, 
in part.as markedly Algonkian. The latter may be attributed to the 
Lenapé (Deluwarea), perhaps, while some which conform with neither 
group mav possibly be Shawnee, This brings ua to what we are sorry to 
say nuy fairly be emmaidered à serious lack in Mr Wren'a present volume, 
but which we hope he will soon remedy in another paper on the subject. 
Не has led us to the very brink of a most interesting bit of research, but 
һи» failed 10 go farther. That i$, the linking of the archeological remains 
at hand with the culture of known historie ребра. The sites in the 
Wyoming valley are in many cases known to have been occupied in 
historic times by the Delawares, Shawnee; Nanticoke, Conny, and various 
Iroquoiam groups. Ltought not to be difficult io correlate the pottery 
from the grayes and rock-aheltera with the Í rag tnents from the old camps. 

To go still farther, results ol even greater value to the student mighr 
be obtained by comparing these remains with. those found in the ancient 
domains of the various emigrant Algonquians. For example, fine col- 
lections of Lenapé earthenware from the Delaware valley, the head- 
quarters of the Lenape tribes, are to be found in the American Museum 


of Natural History, the Peabody Museum at Cambridge, and the Field 
Museum at Chicago. 

Noone interested In archeology can refrain [rom thanking Mr Wren for 
his present and past services, und it ie to be hoped that his zea) will lead 
him to continue his researches and to publish the results for many years 
(0:508. ALANSON SKINNEE 
The Weathering of Aboriginal Stome Artifacts. No. i A. Consideration of the 

Paleoliths af Конт. By N. H. WIKTHELL. (Collections ol the: Minnesota 

Historical Society, vol. xvi, part.) Se. Pail, Minn, t9013.. 4^, 19 pl, 20 fig. 

The làte Professor Winchell lielieved he had found à sequence of gix 
cultures Just south of the Kansas incraing in Kansas. His classification 
¢omprises early paleolithic, paleolithic, early neolithic (two stages), 
amt neolithic (twò stapes), — The term." paleolithie" is applied to the 
culture that antedated the Kansan Glacial epoch, "Early neolithic™ 
covera the period between the Kansan and Wisconsin Glacial epochs, 
and “neolithic” applies to post-Wisconsin culture. This classification 
is based on the form and. patination ol the artifacts. 

GeoRGE GkANT MACUURDY 


DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
ALGONKIN LANGUAGES ОР CALIFORNIA: A REPLY 


Ix a paper on ' Wiyot and Yurok, Algonkin Languages of California," 
published in this journal (M. &, vol. 15, 1913, pp. 617-46), I ventured, 
on the basis’ of lexical, morphological, and phonological evidence, to 
demonstrate that Wiyot and Yurok were very divergent outlying mem- 
bera of the great Algonkin linguistic stock, No one is more keenly alive 
than myself to the probability that not a few of the lexical and morpho- 
logical elements compared in this article may, on maturer knowledge, 
turn out to be untenable parallels, but it seemed and still seems to me that 
the general cumulative evidence presented is so strong and that many 
of the specific elements compared are &o startlinply similar that no 
reasonable. doubt could be entertained of the validity of the claim. 
However, Dr Michelson is evidently far from convinced, for in a note 
entitled “Two Alleged Algonoitian Languages of California," also 
published in this journal (s. $,, vol. 16, 1914, hp. 361-67), he adopts a 
severely critical attitude and tries to show, apparently ta his entire satis- 
faction, that Wiyot and Yurok are not and can not (we might almost add 
must not) be Algonkin, Five main reasons are given for his dissent, 
followed by à list of seventeen specific respects in which Wiyot dillers 
irom Algonkin, and of eight in which Yurok so differs. Considerable 
space ls then taken up with the attempt to prove that five or six mar- 
phological elements have becn wrongly compared (leaving the reader 
to conclude, | presume, that all other comparisons of elements suffer 
from the same defect), alter which some rather random data are given 
to show that accidental linguistic resemblances crop up in all. sorts of 


De Michelson triumphantly ends: " Enough has been said to-show the 
utter folly of haphazard comparisons unless we have a thorough knowledge 
ol the morphological structure of the languages concerned, It is for 
this reason that I have refrained from endeavoring to compile a list of 
fancied lexicographical resemblances between Wiyot and Yurok with 
other languages than Algonquian ones, and a Het of such similarities 
between Algonquian and other languages than Wiyot and Yurok." It 
is difficult for one convicted ol "utter folly" to gain à hearing in 
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self-defence, for he is to be trusted no further. And yet I shall try to 
rescue at least part of the painfully constructed edifice thar Dr Michelson 
has cent tottering over my head and to show that the trouble with Wiyot 
and ae like the premature report of Mark Twain's death, is “greatly 

регате. As for Dr Michelson's self-denial exhibited іп the 
passage quoted; it can but elicit our admiration, the more so as he 
has in this way escaped from what would no doubt have proved an 
onerous task, Still I somewhat regret that Dr Michelson did “refrain,” 
for as goodly an array of say Fox-Chinese parallels of equal inherent 
plausibility and consistency as those | have given for Algonkin and 
Wiyat-Yurok would have done more to convince me, for one, of the ab- 
surdity of my thesis than anything else in his reply, 

Among the five main "reasora" (от his relusal to follow me in my 
argument | am concerned to find that Dr Michelson lists: “that fancied * 
lexicographical similarities have: little or no weight in view of the above 
[four] points." It would seem, if 1 understand Dy Michelson rightly, 
that my case would have been stronger, if anything, if | had left aut 
most of the approximately two hundred lexical correspondences that I 
give; at any tate, only four points could then have been scored against 
me. But what is ane to do Ш the bulk of his evidence is summarily 
ruled out of court on considerations of a lurgely irrelevant character? 
A little later an wê are told th at "the apparently abundant lexicographical 
material. does not impress" Dr Michelson. All Lean say fs that if one 
is not "impressed" by such truly remarkable parallela as Yurok. s- 

“ту, g- "thy, o- "his" m- “somebody's” (wiih body: pari manni: 
Algonkin n- Ymy,” k- "thy," o« "his," m- "aomebody's" (ulê hodg-pari 
nouns): by Wiyot m-Ppib "tooth": Cree meifni “tooth; Wiyot māli 

"wood": Cree misti-k, Cheyenne mata; Wiyot mākw “grizzly bear": 
Cree maikwa "bear"; Wiyot mia- "to eat (slain animal)": Cheyenne 
mir “to eat (animate object)"; and many others, hie individual peychol- 
ogy differs markedly fram my own, There is no accounting for tastes, 





Would it not have been wiser to leave this word aut? It savory of prejudgment, 
I cannot help thinking. 

$ These foor pronominal prefixes must be valued asa unit, instead of being bandied 
about, as is done by Dr Michelson, torn out of their wetting. The evidential value of 
an orderly syurnce a +h + & + dt а-ы ға ed da ob course vastly greater 
thas of wo: a) of by в aingly. ‘OF the logic of cumulative and sasociated evidence Dr 
Michelson scema to hove Hardly on inkling. It is worthy of note that on the ost 
remarkable of thease four possessive prefixes, m- “somebody's,” Dr Michelson ls 
discreetly silent. 1n general, the really convincing foriiive points raised In miy рари? 
ure seduously avelded in his reply. 
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hut it seems to me that such callousmess deserves to he called linguistic 
cynicism almost as much as scientific sabriety. 

Another one of the five dissenting “reasons” given is: "that ma ny of 
the supposed similarities in morphological elements must be considered 
as accidental, for they occur likewise in à number of other languages." 
‘Tho “for” of this statement seems to me to involve a dangerous dogn: 
Does Dr Michelson seriously maintain that the homology of features 
û, b, 6, d... , ob complex A to features Gyo, ti di... of complex А, 
is rendered spurious by the fishing up of such further straggling homol- 
ogies as of a toas ol complex As b to bs of com plex Ay, ¢ to c, of comples 
Aw and so on? ] can see neither logic nor tnathematles in his thesis. 
One might apply it with disastrous resulta. Thus, the existence of three 
grammatical genders: (masculine, feminine, and peuter) in both Latin 
and Greek is irrelevant to the question of their genetic relationship, 
"for" Chinookan also possesses this feature! Further, the presence of 
a rase system in Latin and Greek is of no arcount in view af thé fact that 
Finnish also possesses one! Or, to make use of a specific morphological 
element, it is hardly worth while comparing feminine noun-ending « of 
Latin with œ of Greek when we remember that prefixed a- occurs as 
characteristic of feminine nouns in Wishram! Evidently Dr Michelson 
overreaches himsel{ here, Moreover, at the very best, Dr Michelaon’s 
“reason” merely refuses to meet one problem because another incident- 
ally presents itself. 

The greatest stress, however, seems to lie laid by Dy Michelson on his 
first “reason'': “that the pulilished Wiyot and Yurok material indicates 
that both have many morphological traits which are thoroughly: un 
Algonquian.” The seventeen articles debarring Wiyot from membership 
in the Algonkin family are given in support of this statement. Here the 
two most serious flaws in Dr Michelson's whole standpoint come out 
glaringly enough. In the first place, his remarks indicate asstartling lack 
of perspective in linguistic comparison; it the second place, he makes 
an altogether illegitimate wse af negative evidence, in a lew cases; curio шіу 
enough, even turning a positive argument of mine into a negative ar- 
gument tà the contrary. 

Taking up the first of these flaws, we must bear in mind that the 
greater the historic chasm separating languages of common origin, the 
more profound may be expected to be the divergences that present them- 
selves, We do not expect Swedish and German to show as many and as 
striking similarities asa Saxon German dialect and a Swabian German 
dialect: nor German and Latin as many and as striking: similarities ав. 
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German and Swedish; nor German and Bengali aa many and as striking 
similarities as German tind Latin. Turning to America, the parallax of 
linguistic history absolutely demands that Wivet and Yurok, granted their 
relationship to Algonkin, present vastly greater differences from those 
languages that are generally classed as Algonkin than the extremes ol 
these (say Cheyenne and Micmac) present among themselves. Indeed, 
from the viewpoint of Wiyot, all the Algonkin languages now recognized 
as such have not improbahly to be considered as a single language ex- 
hibiting relatively trivial dialectic divergences, just as the differentiation 
al Slavic languages today is.a quite secondary phenomenon when viewed 
from the angle of the relationship of say Celticand Indo-Iranian to Slavic. 
[tis thus obvious that if by Algonkin f& meant what Dr Michelson means 
by it, Wiyot and Yurok musi “have many traits which are thoroughly 
un-Algonquian," Russian cannot be more Germanic than it ie Tndo- 
germanice; the residue of Slavie minus Germanic, as it were, which is 
contained in Russian is, of course, aa " thoroughly " non-Germanic ав уой 
like. 

If, now, we turn to Dr Michelsor's list of divergences, we are almost 
thunderstruck by the trivinlity of many of them; we are even inclined to 
feel hurt that DF Michelson should for a moment have wanted Wiyot to 
be so Fox-like, Thus, we read; “A demonstrative clement rw- is. [in 
Wiyot] frequently prefixed to verbs, [while there is no each prefix in 
Algonkin]."" One can only shrug his shoulders and ask a puzzled “Well?” 
Or: ^ A special particle is [in Wiyot] always attached to the first word of an 
interrogative sentence, [but not in Algonkin). This point of difference 
need not unsettle ua, when we remind ourselves that, c.g, while Latin 
hus an enclitie interrogative particle «se, ite lineal descendant French 
has no such thing. Even more instructive às throwing light om Dr 
Michelsan's sense of perspective is this item: "The stem-vowel of a verb 
із not changed [in Wiyot] to form a participial [as it is in Algonkin] А» 
a matter of facet, while internal vocalic change of the type referred to is 
found. well developed in, eg; Cree, Ojibwa, and Fox, it has not, «o far 
as. | know, been discovered in such undoubtedly Algonkin languages as 
Micmac, Natick, Blackfoot, or Cheyenne; in other words, the feature 
may turn out to be rather a special development of a group of Algonkin 
languages than characteristic of Algonkin as euch, Would Dr Michelson 
expect Old [righ to resemble a Prakrit dialect A more than said dialect 
resembles Prakrit dialect B? [tis not necessary to refute Dr Michelson's 
items one by one, my aim being rather to point aut the general spirit of 
the criticism, They are either of the trivial nature already illustrated, 
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rest on incomplete analysis of the facts, or, at best, can not be justly 
held to outweigh in a problem of this kind the mass of positive morpho- 
logic evidence I have given. Curiously enough, some of the shots fired 
are merely blanks. [n no. 2 we read: " Nouns are not classified as ani- 
mate and inanimate, nor are singular and plural distinguished ": in no. 3: 
"'The verbal prunouns do not distinguish animate and inanimate third 
persons"; in no. 4: " The subject and objective verbal pronouns of the 
third person do not distinguish between singular and plural": in по. то: 
“In demonstrative and interrogative pronouns, neither animate and 
inanimate nor singular and plural are distinguished": in no. 12: "The 
possessive pronoun of the third person does not distinguish singular and 
plural.” In these Bve distinct items | discover only two independent 
statements (one of them, as we shall see below, highly questionable)! 
When à man pops out the same argument under several Шершеез, же 
suspect that he is short of ammunition. 

Dr Michelson himself seems to have had a lurking feeling that an 
abundant use of negative evidence might be dangerous, for he states: 
"It is perfectly true that many of thé above objections are negative, that 
is, that thus far the phenomena listed have not been reported. It is 
possible that further investigation may reveal some of them, but it is 
not likely that a skilled investigator like Dr Kroeber would have over- 
looked the majority of them." We are all of course delighted to be able 
to second Dr Michelsen’s flattering estimate of an esteemed colleague, 
but when “so careful and able a scholar" as myself is confronted in the 
wash with the charge of “utter folly,” we learn to temper our admiration 
with prudence. What Dr Kroeber himself states, in a letter recently 
received [rom him, in regard to his Yurok material is this: "I have made 
no serious attempt to analyze the [text] material, contenting myself for 
the present with pointing out certain features which came to the surface 
of themselves." [n regard tothe Wiyot data; Dr Kroeber remarks: 
“I do not consider the texts very good, nor did I find any satisfactory 
informant in. the time at my disposal, "The whole sketch is avowedly a 
sim preliminary treatment." Under these circumstances it is evident 
that whoever builds on the non-occurrence of features in Yurok and 
Wiyot does so at hisown risk. Asa matter of fact, any one that has had 
experience in working out in the field the morphology of a language 
about which absolutely nothing is known to start with realizes that it is 
perfectly possible to fall to seize many fundamental features foc quite a 
longtime. IT could give some striking exam ples from my own experience, 
did I riot fear to lengthen this reply inordinately. 
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Dr Michelson's use of negative evidence i$ double, He does not, in 
the first place, allow adequately for the fragmentary character of our 
Yurok and Wiyot data. In the second place, it is dangerous to build on 
negative evidence even if. we know for certain that a specific feature la 
lacking. The history of language shows nothing more clearly than the 
ease with which grammatical features gradually lose in complexity, 
often to the point of entire disappeurance. What has become of the elab- 
orate Indogermanic case system in French, or of the old complex system 
of personal endings in English? |. maintain that one really striking mor- 
phological parallel or kalf a dozen lexical resemblances huttresed by 
consistently working phonetic laws (and why does Dr Michelson not 
occupy himself in his criticism with the phonological materia! that | 
have assembled?) are worth a good many points of divergence (of the 
same " weight"). 

One negative argument employed by Dr Michelson isso amusing that 
I must beg leave to comment on it. T had pointed out that Yurok in 
its adjectives distinguishes between animate and inanimate and drew 
the obvious parallel with Algonkin, venturing to suggest that other 
examples of the classification probably would be found in Yurmk. In- 


stead of rightly evaluating a striking positive resemblance, Dr Michelson 


makes capital out of a doubtful negative and cheerfully lists ax one of his 
eight Yurok un-Algonkin features: " Nouns are nat classified as animate 
and inanimate." In other words; “white is in Yurok associated with 
animate of inantiiate not insofar as whiteness is predicated of án animate 
or inanimate object but by virtue of some transcendental difference 
between animate whiteness a5 such and inanimate whiteness as such. 
I am afraid that neither the Yurok Indians nor mysell feel at home in 
this highly rarefied philosophie atmosphere. 

The one valuable element, | now hasten to add, in Dr. Michelson's 
criticism is his treatment of some of tlie verbal pronominal suffixes of 
Wiyot and Yurok that | had compared with Algonkin suffixes, | freely 
admit that he has made it very plausible that Yurok -m ‘thou’ is not to 
be compared with Ojibwa -m(wa) “ye,” and that reasonable dowbt has 
been cast on the validity. of one or two others of my verbal pronominal 
parallels: Such corrections must, in the nature ol things, be expected and 
thankfully accepted. 

In this reply I have tried merely to point out the serious methodo- 
logical weakness of Dr Michelson's criticism. — No attempt is here made 
to discuss the evidence for my thesis. For that the reader ie referred 
to the article itself. Let ue hope that further Wiyot and Yurok data 
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will be made available before long, so that more light may be thrown on 
an interesting and important problem. Їп concluding I should like ro 
suggest to Dr Michelson that he go through the evidence again in a some- 
what more liberal spirit. Perhaps it would be borne in on him that the 
sum total of lexical and positive morphological resemblances ia not so 
unimpressive after all, E. SAPIR 


Aera inder 


IT does not seem to me that Dr Sapir has met my point, that it is 
possible or probable that in his Wiyot, Yurok, and Algonquian word-ist, 
corresponding morphological elements are not being compared. Hf they 
are not, the list per se has little value, 

As to the lack of perspective in linguistic comparison; In the case of 
Indo-European languages we have historic proaf that certair members of 
the stock have diverged greatly from thé original type, The question 
arises as to whether we have a right to generalize from this, and apply 
the principle to American Indian languages, I do not think so, As 
Professor Boas pointed out at the recent meeting of the American An- 
thrapological Association, there are other possibilities to be considered. 

li the published accounts of Wiyot and Yurok are merely fragmeritary, 
per ge there ts no more reason to expect that the new evidence will reveal 
Algonquian traits rather than un-Algonquian ones, But the point I 
emphasize is that the erishing evidence does not justify the genetic con- 
nection ol Wiyot and Yurok with the Algonquian stock. (See page 55. 
of the Report of the Secretary of the Smithsonian institudion, 1914.) 

Exactly as Dr Sapir thinks, | over-value the worth of negative 
evidence, so T think hè underestimates it. 

Regarding cumulative evidence. | might say that my statement, 
" Now it is perfectly conceivable that a divergent Algonquian language 
might possess a few of the un-Algonquian traits mentioned above, hut 
it ie incredible that any Algonquian language possesses all of them en 
masse," shows that I have “an inkling " of what itis, Dr Sapir has not 
answered the point raised in my original article. He lays special em- 
pliasia on. the Yurok pronouns я- ту, АНАУ" “his. m- “same. 
body's’; and insists that they be treated as a+bh+c+d, and not as a, b, 
^ d. Apparently he hus not noticed that similar associations occur 
between Yurok and Wiyot on the one hand and some non-Alyonquian 
languages on the other, For example, Chinook s. * [* (verbal pronoun), 
Yurok we- ‘my’: Chinook naiko, Yurok nek ‘p (independent pronoun); 
Chinook m-, Yurok -m "thon" (verbal pronoun): Yurok and Molala -& 
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'I* (verbal), Yurok ge- ‘thy’, Molala Af!" thou” (independent pronoun); 
Karok na 'I' (independent), pi- 'I' (verbal), £m "thou' (independent), 
mi- 'thy', u- 'he*, 'she' (verbal), Yurok ar- ‘my’, -m ‘thou’ (verbal), 
o- “his, her‘; Takelma gi I" (independent), ma ‘thou’ (independent), 
Salinan ke '1* (independent), то * thou' (independent), Costanoan (Mon- 
егеу) Ба "Т", *my', me "оц," "ћу Мосо -Ё '1', -т "thon" (hoth 
verbal); Shoshoni nä- ‘my’, üm- ‘thy’, we this’, ‘her’, Yurok ме: "ту", 
am ‘thou’ (verbal), &- ‘hia’, "her". So that jt does not appear to me 
that this association works wholly one way.' 

If Dr Sapir will look over my diseustion again he will see thar T have 
not heen "discreetly silent" regarding Wivot and Yurok m- "so mebody"'s*. 
[ pointed out.a casual resemblance to Hupa т», admitting that the usage 
waa not the same, 

Dr Sapir admits that I have made “it very plausible that Yurok «m 
‘thon’ is not to be compared with Ojiibwa -mus) *ye', and that reason- 
able doubt has been cast on the validity of one or two others of my [Dr 
Sapir] verbal pronominal parallels" It certainly would be of scientific 
interest for him to have stated just which these are. For my own part 
I think | have not only refuted the m comparison, but four others as well; 
(cast reasonable doubt” on that of wa of Wiyot kilwea ‘you’ with Ojibwa 
ki—we ‘your’; and to have shown that the comparison of Wiyot hu- with 
Fox u- may not be so certain after all, as Wiyot An- occuTein the first person 
plural as well as in the third person. I regret that Dr Sapir has not scen 
fit to combat my reasoning in any of these cases. [ have tot “sedulously 
avoided" challenging certain “really convincing positive points” in his 
paper unless he acknowledges the pronouns under discussion are not 
convincing. | 

I have examined Dr Sapir's word-list again, and am even [arther 
[тёш being convinced by it than when | first read it, Dr Sapir has noted 
that several Algonqiian secondary stems seem to be cognate with Wiyot 
primary stems. He cites Ojibwa min gdbaw “1 stand” (from Baraga) to 
show that even Algonquian dialects may differ from one another in this 
respect. [ can nort confirm this: in all Ojibwa dialects of which | have 
any independent knowledge, gdbaw can not occur initially. Thar De 
Sapir can not be held responsible for the error, | freely grant: but the 
proposition to equate primary with secondary stems does not aeem to mie 
то be legitimate: 

[t should be noted that the comparison of Wiyot me-werit ‘flesh’, 
‘fat’ with Ojibwa tinin ‘fat’, Natick wees, wets “ас, Містас пхдо 

t f take the opportunity to «tate thatamy comparisan of Miwok ok, Wiyat -itzk, 
ls a mistaken ana. 
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'Besh', Cree vwiyds 'fesh', can not stand. The ordinary phonetic laws 
bar the comparison of all the Algonquian words: the Ojibwa word can 
have nothing to do with the others; cf, also Kickapoo winenwi Чат”, 
uwivüb: 'fesh', Similarly Fox ише?) "to marry' and Ojibwa widige ‘to 
be married’ cannot be associated (see Jour. Washington Acad. Sciences, 
IV, p. 404). For à similar error see the comparisons under Wiyot wei 
‘satisfied’. There are some Wiyot-Yurok comparisons, such as Wiyot 
hebw 'snow' with Cheyenne Mists 'snow', Yurok rekw ‘wind’ with Ojib- 
wa nódin 'wind', Cree yátin ' wind blows’, and Wiyot wayit ‘to bend’ with 
ÜOjibwa wdgimr ' to bend ', Cree wikisis'heis bent ", which do not conform 
to the phonetic laws laid down by Dr Sapir. Certain Wiyot comparisons 
involve the assumption of prefixes ín the nouns of that language, against 
which see Kroeber in Unitersity of. California Publications in American 
Archeology und Ethology, vol ix. Under the circumstances it would 
have heen better to leave out such comparisons, Wiyot tem ‘to sit’ js 
compared with Delaware Him'f-api- 'to be seated'. 1 can not-analyze 
the Arst part of the latter term, but the last part suggests comparison 
with Fox, etc, apr- ‘be seared’. Though perhaps not germane to the 
subject, I should like to point out that Cree -n of the first and second 
persons singular indicative is not identical with the -w ol the third person 
inanimate indicative of intransitive verba: in Fox in the first case there is 
no correspondent, e.g. -s9; in the second -enw!, in which -en- isa secondary 
connective stem, and -t the inanimate termination lost phonetically in 
Cree. D have not listed here all comparisons to which exception might be 
taken; but T may add the mimber of positive errors that at present can 
bc demonstrated as such, is below the fí ty percent allowed by Dr Sapir. 

A word on Dr Sapie's criticism of my list of the un-Algonquian mor- 
phological features of Wiyot, He has suppressed the second part of 
No. 3—"nor are the exclusive and inclusive first persons plura] distin- 
guished," So there are more than "only two independent statements" 
in Nos, 2, 5,4, t0, 12; tor is "one of them" “highly questionable," Dr 
Kroeber has not pointed out that in Wiyot animate and inanimate third 
persons are distinguished, even il he has pointed out that in Yurok 
certain adjectives apparently do make such à distinction. Vurak and 
Wiyot are not the same, That Dr Sapir's remarks apply to the Wiyo 
and not the Furok list is shown by the numbers attached to the quota- 
tions. As to the distinction made In Yurok régarding adjectives, 1 
think there is need of further material before this point can be elucidated. 

As to the point raised by De Sapir with respect to yocalic change in 
participials, it fs eufficient to refer to what I have said, namely, “Now it 
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is perfectly conceivable that a divergent Alennquian language might 
possess a few of the un-Algonquian traits mentioned above" Lam by 
no means satisfied that vocalic change in the participial is lacking in 
Natick, though T have not sufficient material at hand to demonstrate it 
absolutely, Lest the reader think from Dr Sapir's language that the 
change is confined to Fox, Cree, and Ojibwa, | may assure him that it is 
found in several other Algonquian dialects. 

Tf most of the list of un-Algonquian traits af. Wiyot are "' trivial," it 
surely would have been easy for Dr Sapir to refute them one by one, 
which he has not done. 

At the time at my disposal (I saw Dr Sapir’s article in galley proof 
only) it is nor possible for me to make so long a list of words that resemble 
one another in Algonquian and in other languages than Yurok and Wivot 
as Dr Sapir has made of Yurok, Wiyot, and Algonquian: at the same time 
the following will indicate that such a list probably could be made 
with sufficient time, even if an “onerous task.” 


YUKI ALGONQUIAN 
kan, talk Бох, ёли», kand, talk 
mi, drink Fox, meno-, drink 
may, futwere Fox; mà, futuere 
na*m, sce Foz, nàm- (really ni-), sce 
pen, fall, stumble Fox, panar, fail, miss 
>, впаге, trap Foz, lef-, snare, trap 
pok, burst. Гох, рач, break 
Iuk, strike Cree, takizkomew, atrikes him with the 

foot. 

YOKUTS ALGONQUIAN 
na, | (verbal) Fox, nt- (verbal), I 
nda, we (pl. excl.) Cree (Fort Totten), -ndn, we (excl.) 
yiewin, wile Fox, animan, his wifa 
ponpon, enow Fox, pepón', winter 
mer, large Ofjilwà, mizchd, it rs large 
bok, find Fox, me'k-, find 
pada, enter Fox, Hli- enter 
wid, aay, tell Fox: wii, tell 
dapi, pick, gather Кох, (а) Мы, pick up 


| maintain that these random Yuki and Yokuts words resemble Al- 
gonquian ones fully as closely as do the most striking Yurok and Wiyot 
words of Dr Sapir's list. Would Dr Sapir conclude from the Yuki and 


ICE. PAR ALAkAnL, ' you must have fet it fall astray, Jones, 239.11. 
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Yokuts list that Yukiand Yokuts are Algonquian languages, even if their 
morphology is fundamentally un-Algonquian, eo long as we have a trifle 
more than “half a dozen lexical resemblances” and “one really striking 
morphological parallel" in that Yokuts and Algonquian distinguish the 
exclusive and inclusive first person plural? 

TRUMAN MICHELSON 


Epilogue 

De Michelson evidently dies hard, His “ rejoinder to my reply 
contains quite a number of statements that 1 would have something to 
say about, did 1 not feel convinced that the reader is as sick of this fruit. 
less squabble às. I am. 1 shall therefore let the real reply to both Dr 
Michelson's “ rejoinder " and original criticism consist of a reference to 
my article on “ Wiyot and Yurok; Algonkîh Languages of. California." 
| preler to have the reader form his opinion of the merits of the case from 
the article itself than from either the article as interpreted by Dr Michel- 
son or as explained by myself. For further criticism, | shall confine 
myself to expressing regret at the second paragraph of Dr Michelson's 
“rejoinder,” a8 it makes capital of certain opinions which (whether jus- 
tihable in themselves or not із another matter) are not at hand for the 


reader to refer ta, Е. SAFIR 


A NorE ow Kissnir TERMS CourouNnDED wrrn Tue POSTFIX "EK IN THE 
Намо DiALECT OF TEWA 

IN discussing the kinship terms of the New Mexican Tewa; Mr J. P. 
Harrington and Dr E. Sapirt have called attention to the formation 
of reciprocal terms by adding the вых" (which js ordinarily pūst- 
fixed to nouns to form diminutives such as musa'e, ‘little cat," Дере, 
‘little house,’ and also used as an independent noun meaning "child," 
'offspring") to. express the relation of junior to senior relatives, In 
the Hano dialect? there are nine such pairs of terms: 


SENIOR Juwion 
1: AMgsu, mother's brother, ete, miga’, man's sister's child. 
и: Ao'o, mother’s sister, ete. bo'o'e, woman's aister’s child, 


пт. Еве, mother’s elder sister, etc; ke jee, woman's younger sisters child, 


‘J. P. Harrington, Tewa Relationship Terme, выя, Аян. кя. 14, 1012, 
472-408; E. Sapir, A Note on Reciprocal Terms of Relationship in America, Amur, 
Anthr., 8. 15. TOIT, 112-134. 

"See B Freire-Marreco, Tewa Kinship Terme from the Puebla of Hano, Aritana, 
Amer. Aulkr., 5.1., 16. 1914. 209-387, 
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SENIOR знак 
ге. So'ja, mother's mother, etc тіге, woman's daughter's child. 
v, Papa, mother's mother's mother. 
mother’s mother's father, 
mother’s mother’s brother. papo'e, daughter's daughter's childs 
niun's ester 'a daughter's child, 
vi. P'efe, mother's mother's brorher. pube, papa'a, prue, man's uester. 


daughter's chil, 
vu. Kiwkw, father's mother. ku'é, woman's son's child. 
vit. Jee, mother's father, etc Ггіге, miras daughter a child, etc; 
ix. Tulip, farher's hrother. iine, mana brother's child- 


Dr Sapir conjectures "that originally the two members of a recipro- 
cally related pair of individuals were referred to by exactly the same term: 
asin... the Takelma examples cited" [where ii-ganid? means “my 
paternal grandparent’ and also ‘my son's child'| . .. but that the 
tendency to use the diminutive clement with such terma [to indicate 
youth or affection] led to 2 specialization of usage." (p. 136) Mr 
Harrington suggests a different explanation, namely, that in the formation 
ol these pairs of terms the initiative: go to speak, is taken by the junior 
relative, eo that the corresponding diminutive form represents a response 
on the part of the senior. ‘It is interesting," he writes, "to compare 
such English usages as when à child says: ' Auntiel* and ite nunt anmwers, 
'O you dear Auntic's child? Thus, also, In Tewa: koo, ' Aunt! — 
response: "u*ko'a'e, ' You nephew or nieve.’ (р, 473.) 

In support of the view that the titles of junior relatives, in these 
senior-and-juniar terms with postpounded "e, are not secondary modih- 
cations of reciprocal terms which were originally identical, it may. be 
noted that a quite unusual proportion ofall tho Tewa names for senior 
relatives appear to belong to the class of "baby names. They consist, 
that is; of reduplications of easily articulated sounds, ba; da, ga, ma, and se 
on, some of which find a place in the kinship terms of almost every 
language, because, uttered as they are at random by very young children, 
they are welcomed and appropriated by the older members af the home 
cirele as evidences of recognition and attempts at significant speech.* 


(See E, В. Tylor Frimitivt Culture, chap. vi; J. — E. BHuschmann, "Ueber den 
Muturtaut.” Berlin, 1853. tranal, Proc. Philalogical Soc. London, vol. O. 

‘Mire C. B. Hodeon, F.L.S., hus been kind enough ta procure the following 
notes on the first sounds uttered by an infant, the child of French and English parents, 
‘born jn England: At about two months old he said ^ae"; aL aix monis "de de da", 
füiren days luter, "dádad," and occasionally “didi.” At one year be could say 
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Thus the Hano-Tewa toda, ‘mother’s husband, father, father's 
brother, father's clansman' (Rio Grande Tewa iiia, blo) may be classed 
with Engliah dade “father.” Hindustani dade “nurse,” Georgian «йіп 
‘mother,’ Welsh td ‘father, Spanish, popular Latin, Bantu, Eskimo," 
Minnitaree! fate ‘father,’ Kickapoo! and Slave Lake Indian! лата 
“elder brother’ and ‘mother's brother." Slave Lake Indian’ ta ‘father, 
English fa ‘thanks,’ English tata “goodbye.” ‘go’ Italian for dede 
“мау, and so forth. 

Papa, ' mother's mother's mother" * mother's mother's brother," and 
(?) ‘mother's mother's father’ (San Ildefonso Tewa Papa 'great-grand- 
father’), corresponds with English, French, Spanish, popular Latin, 
Caroline !slanders papa ' father," Laguna? Papá "grandmother, Kootenay! 
fdpa ‘grandparent,’ 'granddaughter,’ Australian? Papp: ‘father’ and 
Peppa ‘young ane,’ Tule and Tabasco Pap ‘father,’ Chibcha® раба 
"father," Servian baba ‘grandmother,’ Hindustani bada ‘father,’ babu, 
‘child, prince,’ English pap ‘food,’ popular Latin papas ‘drink,’ papas 
nurse-father,! Pabhus *ükl man,' Italian bobo * drink.' Santa Clara Tewa 
рађа "иеді." 

Mele, ‘mother's mother's husband,’ "mother’s father,’ ‘mother’s 
father's clansman,' ‘father’s father’ (New Mexican Tewa lee), and 
P'epe, "mother's mother's brother (not found in New Mexican Tewn), 
are very possibly the baby-names tata and fope modifed, by thè regular 
Tewa device of aspiration, to mark a distinction between the mother’s 
husband and the mother’s mother's husband, the mother's mother's 
father and. the mother's mother's brother. An informant at Hano ex- 
plained p'efe aa “the same ав Papa," and the common diminutive papa'e 
confirms this: | 

Тай), 'faiher'a own brother’ (New Mexican Tewa Ip *ng, 
‘father’s brother," Santa Clara and Nambe: ‘father's ar mother's brother," 
san IIdelonso) seems to be another specialized form of tala. 
 Waman"; at fourteen imontha he began to attach a Meaning to certain sourds, 
using "da^ or "iin" for. "donne" antî "tien At fifteen manthe be sald “papa,” 
and "& bale" (ior ga brule), and irequenily repeated " dóradéra;" AL siirteen monti 
he began to repeat words which his parents tried to teach him. At hja Present age of 
twenty-two monte he makes alntost daily progress but ahgws come preference for 
reduplicatesd sounds, e. g. "baba" for " baire," 

' Morgan's tables 

* Tylor, loc. cit., tribe not apecified. 

* The iregular use (which Mr Harringtan points out) of mq mg and mg Tonge 
in New Mesiran Tewa, ] take to be part of a general break-down of kinship terma 


connected with the change from matrilinear to patrilinear reckoning and the decay 
ol clun consciouzmess. 
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Mam, ‘mother's brother, ‘elder clansman’ (New Mexican Tewa 
mg Pig") isto be classed with the almost universal sam, mama, ' mother,' 
‘hreast,’ ‘suck,’ of European languages; Tahkall, Tlatskanai, and Geor- 
gian mdma, “father,” Kocch mama ‘uncle; Tamil and Telegu mama, 
' mother's brother." 

Pipi, ‘elder brother’ (not found in New Mexican Tewa), та compar- 
able with Hindustani bíhi "nurse, Swahili bibi 'uutt,! Australian! bee-5er 
breast." 

Kaka, ‘elder sister’ (not found in New Mexican Tewa); is the mean- 
ingless ga-ga of English baby-speech. 

Possibly ka'je, ' mother's sister, 188 modification of a baby-word ba, 
and te, ‘younger brother or sister’ of a baby-word A; compare New 
Mexican Tewa ifti ‘doll,’ ‘baby,’ and Lowland-Scottish Nity, “younger 
sister.’ The baby-word »—x— (as in Tule nan and Spanish mama 
'mother, English nana ‘nurse,’ Blackfoot’ ninnah ‘father, Greek remot 
‘uncle, Milanese! minin 'hed,' Italian! ninnare "to rock the сга е”) does 
notíorm any kinship term in the Напо dialect: and, as faras I know, it 
appears only in мана ” father’s sister’ in the Santa Clara Tewa. 

At the present time, one constantly hears Tewa mothers teaching 
their infants to pronounce relationship terms. A mother holds up her 
baby to greet (say) her husband's mother, saying to it repeatedly 
"bul'upi nq Ip! ‘say kukul”; and, if the child complies, or even before 
it does so intelligibly, the elder relative never fails to respond with en- 
thusiasm, * hp, nqbi ku'e/—" yes, my little kul" 

If we are right in supposing that the first member in each of these 
pairs of reciprocal terms (except in saja—saja'e) i& à baby-word, more or 
less modified, then some such process às this must have brought about in 
the past the standardization of these termi. Тһе first step in forming 
them must have been taken by the junior of the two relatives. The 
baby, stimulated by the sight of af riendly (ace, must he supposed to utter 
the sounds mg mg or pa pa, and the senior relative to respond тан 
mgm el ‘my little ттт!" or nqfi Рара е! “ту little papal’ The 
child is encouraged to repeat these successful sounds, amd a. particular 
relative is pointed out to the child in connection with them. Later, 
under adult influence, the mother's mother's husband is distinguished 
from the mother's husband as a different kind of ieda—a tee. The 
suffix "e is essential to the reciprocal term. 


i Tylor, loc. cit. tells mitt specified. 
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These adaptations of baby-words as terms to express relationship 
are not without bearing, | think, on Professor Kroeber'ss contention! 
that modes of using terms of relationship are conditioned not by 
social causes but by causes purely Jinguistic and psychological. Un- 
doubtedly such forms as mama, papa, dada, come into existence only 
because they аге sounds which young children pronounce easily and 
therefore frequently and distinctly, and they become kinship terms only 
because they are appropriated as euch by adult relatives: and to 
this extent they are "determined primarily by linguistic factors" But 
the assignment of these words in various languages as names to particular 
relatives and classes of relatives is another matter. The few examples 
quoted in this paper are enough to dispose ol any "purely psychological" 
explanation. 

As. Tylor suggested forty years ago," if mama in one language means 
‘mother’ and ‘breast’ and in another ‘uncle, and safe means ‘father’ 
in one language and in another ‘good-bye,’ the application can scarcely 
be determined by "inherent expressiveness.” [tk ia plainly a question 
of household familiarity—of residence; the easiest and earliest baby- 
words are appropriated to the relatives who see the baby most often. 
In other words, the usage is determined by social causes: For example, 
in the European "family" system,! based on the father-mother-and-child 
home, the easy labial forms m—m and p—p are appropriated to the child's 
own mother and father: 'Chiamo papa A chi me da pane.” And, in 
European family life, what does an infant know of ita mother’s mother’s 
brother or even of its mother’s brother? Butin the "clan" system of the 
Huno-Tewa, based on the home-life of a matrilinear elan household with 
matriloeal marriage, it is not surprising that the easy labial forms papa 
and mpmg should he assigned to important members of the mother's 
clan. 

BARBARA FREINE-MARRECO 


LINGUAL. CONSONANTS IN INDIA AND NORWAY 


STUDENTS of philology and phonetics recognize a class of consonants 
in the languages of India called variously linguals, cacuminals, or cere 
brala The last designation is a mistranstation of the Sanskrit mürdhanva 

t Journ. Roy. Anthr. Inst, Gi. Brit, Goo, xxxix. 77. 

* Tylor, op. cit, 

Dr Rivers (Kínzkig ond Social Organization, 1914. рр. 71. $2) mgyesta a threes 
fold division into “family,” “kindred and “clan” systema in place of the two-fold 
division Into "descriptive ond '" eiumificatory." 
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(literally, ‘head sounda'), "thonghtlessly repeated by many Sanskrit 
scholars," to quote Max Müller, "and retained by others on the strange 
ground that the mistake is too absurd to mislead anybody" (Science of 
Laspuage, London, 1899, H. p. 157). These sounds are uttered with the 
tip of the tongue turned up and drawn back so that the lower surface is 
brought against the dome of the palate. Such are the Sanskrit. ], th, di 
dh,and m. This type of consonants is peculiar to the languages of India, 
at least they do not appear to be found in any Aryan or Indo-European 
language outside of India, with one exception, This exception is of 
special personal interest to the present writer, as it happens to be found 
in his ancestral speech, the rural dialect of the “east country" or interior 
of southeastern Norway. There occur lingual d, 4, 5, 7, and J, These 
are popularly known as “thick lL" Thus both of these lines of a popular 
saying have lingual terminations: 


"Керпе og akinner solen 
Er det Rineste veiret pua jorden. ^ 


(Literally, “ Rains and shines the sun is the finest weather en the earth.) 

Special study has been made of the origin and distribution of the 
lingual or cerebral consonants in India by the later Rev, L. O. Skrefsrud, 
head of the Scandinavian Mission to the Santals, who came from the 
“east country” of Norway, and therefore recognized in them familiar 
sounds of his native dialect. He wasa scholar of distinguished attain- 
ments in both European and Asiatic languages, honored by English and 
Indian institutions and societies. 

The Santals are à division of the Munda or Kols, also known as 
Kolarians, who form a distinct linguistic stock, though racially they appear 
to be of mixed origin. Megroid, Mongolian, and Caucasian character- 
istics are found among them, the last being the mest prevalent. Tribes 
of Munda speech formed an element of the aboriginal population of 
India, before the arrival of the Aryan-speaking people. They were lor- 
merly spread over thi plains of Bengal, but are now restricted to the hilla 
und jungles between Upper and Lower Bengal, the Chota Nagpore 
plateau, and from the Ganges to about 18* №. lat, (pe Keane, Man 
Past and Present, р. 558). Тһе бапілін give their name to the district 
of Santal Parganas. The prevalence ol Caucasian physical traits. among 
the Santals and kindred peoples Indicates that extensive mixture has 
taken place between the aborigines and the Aryan immigrants, amd. there 
are-also evidences of reciprocal cultural influences.: Dr Skrefsrud holds 
that this aboriginal type of language has lad great influence on Sanskrit 
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and its descendants, the Aryan languages of modern lidia: The lingual 
consonants, with which we are here concerned, are Found also fn Santali, 
and itis. the opinion of this authority that their presence in Sanskrit is 
the result of borrowing or imitation, that they were not originally Arvan 
phonetic elements ( Predikenerog Foredrag, Minneapolis, 1896, pp.|143 sq.). 
Their occurrence in. Norwegian dialect presents an interesting phono- 
logical problem, Jt need hardly be said that the writer is not endeavoring 
to lav the foundation for a theory of linguistic transmission: between 
India and Norway, after the manner of the author who cited the presence 
of tin a certain Old-world language as proof that the Mexican aborigines: 
originated in that particular region of the Eastern Hemisphere, 

It may be mentioned here that the excellent volume entitled The 
Folklore af the Santal Parganas (London, 1910), which bears on ita 
cover and title-page the name ol thè Englisli translator, Mr C. H. Bompas, 
of the Indian Civil Service, isa product of Hany years’ painstaking and 
scholarly. work by Dr Skrefsrud and his coadjutor and successor, the 
Kev. O. Bodding. A large part of the material contained in the book was 
previously published in Norwegian in this country and in Scandinavia, 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


SCIENCE NOTES FROM IRELAND 

By the death of Dr Patrick Weston Joyce at hia home in Rathmines, 
County Dublin, on January 7, 1914, at the ripe age of nearly 87 years, 
Ireland loses one ol her most devoted sans and her most profound in- 
terpreter since the passing of O'Donovan and O'Curry more than half a 
century age. Doctor Joyve first saw the light in 1527 in the little village 
of Glenosheen ("Glen of Oisin "h County Limerick, almost under the 
shadow of the historic Galtees and in the center of a district where tlie 
old life and language were well kept up to within a recent period. Born 
under the. Penal Lass, when education was proscribed and the school- 
master outlawed, he lived to become, under the kindlier working of a 
more enlightened policy, a chief factor in the educational upbuilding of 
his native country. His first teaching was in the "hedge schools," 
sometimes in the open air under the shelter of a roadside hedge, but more 
often in the cabin kitchen of his mother, with the rest of the pupils, study 
and recitation going on ‘amidst the noise and confision of the household 
routine. The teacher himeell might be a graduate of Paris or Salamanca. 
Wherever the class held, young Joyce wus always a welcome part of it, 
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for he carried a fife, and, taught by his father; who waz a lover of the old 
music, could “roll off jigs, reels, hornpipes. and song tunes withnut limin" 
When eighteen: years of age, being already well grounded in the clussics 
and natural sciences, he went to Dublin, successfully passed the required 
civil service examination, and was appointed a teacher of method in the 
Training- College of the Commissioners for National Education. In 
1874 lie became principal in the same institution. One fruit af these 
years of experience is his Handbook af School Management, which was 
adopted as the official standard and went through twenty-five editions. 
Later he was appointed one of the com missioners for the translation and 
publication of the Brehon Law Code of ancient Ireland; іп 1893 һе 
retired from oficial duties to devote himsell to his chosen held of Irish 
‘studies, for which he was thoroughly equipped by his intimate knowledge 
ol the language, history, music, and customs of the country. Among 
his more important works; moet of which have passed through several 
editions and revisions, are: A Secial History of Amctent Ireland, in two 
volumes; a work of immense research and based in. part upon O'Curry's 
Manners and. Customs; The Story of Ancient Irish. Civilization; A Concise 
H: tory of Ireland; Origin and History of Irish. Names of Places, im two 
volumes, another work of great research and value: Old Celtic Romances; 
A Grammar of the Irish. Language; d Handbook of Schoot Management, 
Ancient Irish Misie; Old Irish. Folk. Music and Songs (1909), containing 
more than eight hundred old airs and songs hitherto unpublished. His 
latest work, English as we Speak dt in Ireland. a masterly analysis of the 
Anglo-irish dialect, appeared in 1911. Не also edited the Ballads of 
Irish Chivalry, of his gifted brother, Robert Dwyer Joyce, author of 
Deirdre, Bianid, and other poems of the old heroie period. Doctor 
Joyce was an M.A. and LL.D of ‘Trinity College, member and councilor 
of the Royal Irish Academy, member and president (1909) of the Royal 
Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, member of the consultative committee 
of the Irish Texts Society, and active worker in the Gaelic League, par- 
ticularly in the populatizing of the old tative music, in which he found 
his chief delight, He was a man of lovable personality and stood far all 
that was best of liis race and country. 


Tne archeological collection of W, J. Knowles, Esq., of Ballymena, 
County Antrim, the finest private collection in Ireland, has been cata- 
logued and offered for sale by the owner. Mr Knowles Is recognized us 
the dean in Trish archeology, and for more than half a century has devoted 
all his leisure and a considerable part of his resources to the exploration 
of the mounds, souterraines, and sandsdunes of the northern and western 
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coasts of Ireland, the results appearing in Various publications of the Royal! 
Irish Academy. Being now 53 years of age and no longer able to рго- 
secute active field research, he has decided to dispose of the collection, 
which has already served its first study purpose, Exclusive of arrow- 
pointa, it comprises some 40,000 stone implements of the Neolithic 
period, many af which are unique and without duplicate in any MUSEUM. 
It i& alo very rich in artilacta of the early and later Bronze periods. Mr 
Knowles has prepared an illustrated catalogue, in which work he was ably 
assisted by his talented daughters, Miss Margaret Knowles, the artist, 
and Miss Matilda C. Knowles, of the National Museum in Dublin. The 
collection is valiied at £6000, Offers have already heen mace for portions 
af it, hut the owner desires to sell it intact ii possible, and to keep it in the 
country, It may interest readers on this side of the water to know that 
Ballymena was the home of James Adair, trader among the Southern 
tribes prior to the Revolution, and author of the noted History of the 
American Indíaus (London, 17751. 


AS important contribution to our knowledge of early civilizations in 
the norih ol Europe is The Bronze Age in Ireland, recently jasued by 
Hodges; Figgie & Co., Dublin, The author, Professor Gearge Coffey, 
T.C., M.R.T.A., holds the position of Keeper of Irish Antiquities in the 
National Museum of. Ireland, and is already known for his etudies of 
Keltic antiquities of the early Christian period, his monograph on the 
great chambered mound of New Grange, and his researches concerning 
the Cretan and Egean influences in western Europe. The work deala 
also with the prehistoric gold art in Ireland. 


Unben the editorship of Professor Carl Marstrander, M.R.1.A., 
professor of Keltic philology in the University of Kristiania, the Koyal 
Irish Academy. has undertaken the publication af à monumental source 
" Dictionary of the Irish Language," based mainly on Old and Middle 
Irish manuscript materials from the earliest literary period to-about the 
close of the sixteenth century, and embodying all of Professor Kuno 
Meyer's " Contributions to Irish Lexicography," The primary purpose 
ol the work is to furnish a key to the study of the ancient manuscripts. 
We quote [rom the prospectus issued by the Council- 

“The present work is on a much larger scale than that ol the * Con- 
tributions’ of Professor Kuno Meyer, referred to: The aim ol ita editor, 
Professor Carl Marstrander, is to. provide a thesaurus of the Irish lan- 
guage On historical principles, from the earliest times down to the modern 
Irish period, with copious-citations illustrating not only the meanings of 
words, but also their grammatical inllexions and. the changes they have 
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undergone in the course of centuries. The material upon which the work 
is based has been collected by the Academy during a number of years, 
and is derived from manuscripts and printed sources, covering almost 
every field of Irish literature. There exists üt present no dictionary of 
these monuments of early Irish literature, which are, without such a key, 
inaccessible to all save the very few. Studenta have had to content them» 
selves hitherto with the slender aid provided by glossaries to individual 
texts, quite inadequate for the purpose. The Dictionary when complete 
will fill three volumes of about 1000 pageseach,. .. It will be issued in 
fasciculi, the price of which, to subscribers only, will be one-shilling per 
sheet of 16 pages (2 columns each page), post free; or large paper edition, 
of which only too copies will bc printed, one shilling and threepence per 
sheet. Тһе frst fasciculus, containing 112 pages. will thus cost sub- 
scribers 7&,, or. on large paper Bs, ğd. The price to non-subscribers will 
be 8s. 6d. and 10s, 6d, respectively. 

In connection with the present activity in Gaelic studies Mr T. 
ONeill Lane of Tournafulla, County Limerick, one of the leading author- 
ities upon the language, announces as nearly through the press his great 
English-Irish Dictionary, upon which he hay been engaged for a number 
of years, The published volume will make nearly 1600 octavo pages, 
with material and illustrative examples drawn from every part of the 
country, and as a compendium of the spoken language of today will 
undoubtedly take first rank. The advance sheets Nave received the 
hearty endorsement of auch distinguished Keltic scholars and philologists 
as Hyde, Meyer, Windisch, Rhys, Gaidoz, Pedersen, Dottin, and Van 
Hamel, ina personal jetter the author states that he lia devoted to the 
work a large part of twenty years, and all of his time for the last six 
years, and has spent upward of £2500 in getting the material, He adds: 
“T have endeavoured to make the Dictionary a national monument, and 
you will see by the enclosed comments of Celtic scholars of international 
repute that | have to à considerable extent succeeded in my aim, and at 
all events produced a book which will be an hotiour to our country and a 
valuable contribution to [Indo-European philology as well aa an important 
aid to all students of Irish." James Moonty 

BuwmtauU or AwmgRICAN ETiINOLOGY 

WasnrsotoN, D. C. 


THe “Remraint PEorLE 7—TI 


IN my article on the identity o[ the " Ked-paiat People" which ap- 
peared in this journal (vol. 13, 1613. ppr 707-7 10). T endeavored to make 
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my argument clear and concise, but in this | evidently failed as is shown 
by the wording of Mr Moorehead's reply (ibid., val, 16, pp. 358-361). 

The graves discovered by Mr. Moorchead's party in Maine are ot 
interest, but their origin is not a veiled mystery as he is striving to have 
all believe. This endeavor on his part is seemingly caused by his desire 
te discover the unusual, and his failure to consult the writings of others. 
He prefers to formulate his own opinions irrespective of known facts 
und conditions, 

My argument is thie: The graves discovered by Mr Moorehead on the 
coast of Maine differ in no respect from those rifled by the Pilgrims near 
the present Provincetown, November 11, 1620, These burials had been 
made In pits which could not be distinguished from those containing corn 
end other provisions, The bodies were in a good state of preservation, 
indicating recent burials, These were wrapped and bound, and the bundle 
thus formed contained “a great quantitie af fine and perfect red Powder.” 
Many articles were found in or about the graves, including “Boules, 
Trayes, Dishes, and such like Trinkets." The material of which these 
were made is not specified, but they were probably fashioned of wood or 
ol bark, as was the custom among the New England Indians. ‘Therefore 
we have mo mention of pottery vessels occurring in these graves, and it 
is interesting to know that lack of pottery among the Maine graves із 
given by Mr Moorehead as one of the characteristic features-of these 
burials. 

Although Mr Moorehead worked carefully, he was unable to discover 
the limits of many graves, hut Mr Willoughby was more successful and 
was able to show them to be in the form of pits, from two to three fect in 
diamuter and of about the same depth. Hence these correspond to the 
caches met with in the vicinity of many Indian villages, similar in every 
respect to those opened by the Pilgrims, some of which still contained 
corn and other stores, while others had been utilized as places of burial. 
Could we at the present time discover these graves, dating from the early 
years of the seventeenth century, they would present the same features 
as those occurring on the coast of Maine. А] material of a perishable 
nature would have disappeared, only the "red paint" and implements 
remaining. These facts will be understood and acknowledged by all 
who are not seeking the weird and mysterious. 

At present it is not known to what extent this form of burial was 
practised by the aborigines of New England, but finding it in several 
places in Maine, and having indisputable evidence of its having been 
followed by the inhabitants of Cape Cod, leads us to believe that similar 
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graves could be discovered at other pointe along the coast, and possible 
in the interior. Davi 1. BUSHNELL, JE 


Tug "Rep-rAtNT PEortg"—11 


Ін the American Anthropologist for January-March, 1913, Prof. 
Warren K. Moorehead, in describing his archeological work in Maine, 
calls the makers of the graves investigated there by him, the “ Red-paint 
People," and tells us that, excepting the strange remains of the cave 
people of the Ozark mountains (which also were investigated by him), 
perhaps nothing found in recent years in the United States is com- 
parable in interest to the problem of the " Red-paint People." 

When à claim implying so much is brought forward about some 
scientific discovery the assertion should, of course, be clearly substan- 
tiated in every particular, and all the more should this be done when one 
has allowed himself to make it in reference to his own work. 

In the American Anthropologis! for January-March, 1914, 1 pointed 
cut how inappropriate it was to call the makers of these graves in Maine 
“the Red-paint People," and cited instances of the use of this red paint 
with burials, with which Professor Moorehead ought to be perfectly 
familiar. 

In this journal for April-June, 1914, Professor Moorehead replies to 
my criticism, but fails to show, in my opinion, by what right the title 
“Red-paint People” was accorded by him to the makers of the Maine 
graves, Inasmuch asthe use of red paint with large numbers of burials, 
and often in great quantities, had been reported prior to his investigation. 
If Professor Moorehead thinks he has discovered a new culture in Maine, 
let him select a title for the people connected with it which shall be at 
least distinctive and not one that might be applied to a class of paleo- 
lithic burials, to many ancient burials in Europe and in this country, 
and to very numerous interments throughout a certain part af Florida, 
all of which had been reported prior to Professor Moorehead’s archeo- 
logical investigations in Maine. 

CLARENCE Bi MOORE 
ізі ІСМЕТ STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ANTHROPOLOGIC MISCELLANEA 


Anthropology at the British Association.—The Australian meeting of 
1914 will always occupy a prominent place in the annals of the British 
Association, H only on account al. the interesi attaching to the proceed- 
ings af its Anthropological Section. Not only did the representatives of 
this rapidly developing branch ol science muster in full strength, but 
their discussions, bearing as they did largely on Australian problems 
which are concerned with the most primitive of existing human types, 
were throughout directed to fundamentals, Needless to say, the shadow 
of the great war raging in Europe cast a chill over the spirits of all 
concerned, and it needed a certain moral effort to carry through à pro- 
gram in which, at least as originally designed, business and pleasure 
claimed equal shares. As it was, tho inclination of the balance toward 
the side of seriousness was not without ita advantage for those students 
who found the allotted time all too short to enable them to cope with 
Australia’s magnificent ethnological collections, These must be seen 
before one iv in a position to assign to Australian culture Ия true place 
in the evolutionary scale. 

In Western Australia certain anthropologists of the advance party 
got into touch with aboriginals, and again in South Australia Professor 
Stirling organized a most successful expeditian of the whole section to 
Milang, where a large group of the Narrinyeri tribe were on view, $0 that 
everyone was presently hand at work, spurred on by the discoverv that, 
even if degeneration has gone far, there. still exists plenty of. valuable 
lore to be gartiered. It must be added that in the Adelnide Museum 
Professor Stirling has amassed wealth untold in the way of ethnological 
material, special value attaching to the spoils from the central deserts, 
illustrative as they are of the life of the now famous Arunta and their 
congeners. At Adelaide, too, Professor Sollas gave an evening lecture on 
prehistoric man, which delighted his large audience, 

Formal proceedings opened at Melbourne on Friday, Auguat 14, 
Prot. C. Elliot Smith leading oif with a remarkable comparison of certain 
customs and inventions of the ancient Egyptians with those of primitive 
peoples of the Far East, the full development of his-argument being шп 
fortunately somewhat hampered by want of time. After Dre A. Low had 
described the finding of certain curious cists of the Bronze ave in the 
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northeast of Scotland, the section adjourned to the museum. Here, 
frer of all, Messrs A. S. Kenyon and D. J. Mahoney exhibited and ex- 
plained a very rich series of aboriginal stone implements, extending from 
the well-polished adze at one end of the scale to the roughest Paleolithic 
and even Eolithic types at the other. Then Prof, Baldwin Spencer 
showed all manner of specimens of native handiwork, including à ге- 
markable series of drawings on bark from the Alligator river, Northern 
Territory. 

On Tuesday, August 18, Mr Balfour gave forth the resulte of. his 
investigations into the remains of an carly Stone age in South Africa. 
He was followed by Dr Marett. who, as chairman ef the committee that 
has undertaken the recent excavation of a Mousterian cave habitation 
in Jersey, was able to report a rich harvest of discoveries, Prof. G. Elliot 
Smith and Prof. J. Symington then engaged in a discussion, scarcely 
less impassioned than it was profound, concerning the possibility of 
deducing the shape of the human brain trom that of the inner surface of 
the cranial wall, with special reference to the primitive characters that 
have been attributed on these grounds to the Piltdown skull,, Major 
A. J. N. Tremearne, who was returning next day to Europe on military 
duty, wound up the morning with a well-illustrated account of the Bari, 
or disease-spirit, ceremonies of certain Hausa colonies in North Africas 
Іп the afternoon Prof. Felix von Luschan, of Berlin, delighted a large 
audience with a discourse dealing with the question, “Are we degenerate?” 
and embodying various more of less startling proposals of a practical 
nature in the interest of eugenics. 

On Wednesday, August 19, the whole morning was devoted to à 
debate, Initiated by Dr Rivers, on the subject, “ Is Australian Culture 
Simple or Complex?" The section lintened with the greatest interest to 
Dr Graebner, who holils strong views on this particular topic, and the ball 
was kept rolling by Professors Sollas, Berry, von Luschan, and Haddon, 
Rev, J. Mathew, Мг Balfour, Mr A. R.. Brown, Гг Malinowski, Dr 
Marett, and others, The discussion as à whole was: most profitable, 
though perhaps it raised more problems than it solved... Tt remains to 
acid, in reference to proceedings in Victoria, that. besides enjoying un- 
limited facilities for study at the museum, and in Professor Berry's 
well-equipped department of anatomy, the antheopalogicts had the op- 
portunity of visiting an aboriginal quarry at Fisherman's Bend, near 
Melbourne, and, again, of making further acquaintance with abariginals, 
since the Colanderrk station near Healesville provides types from several 
parts of the continent, the older members of the native community pre- 
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serving considerable traces of their former culture, as witness their 
corrobborree songs which Professor voa Luschan was careful to record 
by means of the phonograph. 

Arrived at Sydney, the section on Friday, Auguat 21, was treated by 
Sir Everard im Thurn to a presidential address which summed up in 
telling fashion his impressions of the character of the so-called *' savage '' 
in the shape of the primitive Fijian, He emphasized “ the enormous, 
scarcely conceivable difference in habit of thought which separates the 
savage from the civilized man," and showed on the strength of his ex- 
perience aa an administrator that the process of mutual adjustment, &a 
far as it is possihle at all, must necessarily be slow, demanding, too, on 
Our part much patience, good will, and anthropological science.’ Dr 
Ashby followed with an account of various archeological discoveries of 
hisownat Malta. "Then a most sensational announcement was “sprung” 
on the meeting. It appears that, just about the time that the pioneers 
of the British Association were setting foot on Australian sail, a highly 
petrified akull was found on the Darling Downs, Queensland, such as 
may very well prove to be assignable to Pleistocene times, Pleistocene 
man in Australia having hitherto existed only in the sphere of pure hy- 
pothesis. Professors David and Wilson, who exhibited the: specimen to 
the much-moved section, were careful to state the case for the attribution 
ol a high antiquity to the specimen with the greatest caution, the chief 
argument, pending a full study of the anatomical characters, resting on 
the fact that the state of petrification which the skull displays corresponds 
closely to that observable in regard to the remains of Diprotodon and 
other extinct animals [rom the same district. The Reverend Doctor 
George Brown then read extracts from aii interesting paper on Samoan 
folklore, which he has offered to Folk-Lore [ог publication. 

Un Tuesday, August 25, the niorning session opened with a discussion, 
led by Dr Haddon, on the importance of the study of anthropology for 
the administrator. The president lent the weight of his great authority 
to. the plea for a more thorough instruction of those who are set over 
natives jn tle mental habits and culture of their charges, and something 
was said by other speakers ol what is being done by some of the British 
universities to provide an education in anthropology, both theoretical 
and applied. Dr Rivers next spoke of gcrontocracy in ita bearing on 
marriage in. Australia, showing how the old men's tendency to appro- 
priate all available wives has in certain cases left [te mark on the per. 


‘Ser Everard lim Tliurn's presidential address appears in Science, New Work, 
October p, 1914- 
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manent structure of society, Mr A. R. Brown followed with ап account 
of the varieties of totemiam in Australia, his classification covering several 
new types recently discovered by himself in. Northern Territory, or by 
Mre Bates in the Eucla district. In the afternoon the section repaired 
to the museum, where local experts provided a full program, Мг К. 
Etheridge commented on various ethnological exhibits front Australia 
and New Guinea, being part of the rich collection over which he presides. 
Mr S: A. Smith dealt with. various anatomical peculiarities of the Austra- 
lian aborigines: Messrs Flashman, Hedley, Enright, and Elmore ware 
also to thank for interesting contributions and exhibits, while a great 
debt is due to Prof. J. T. Wilson, who, despite the severe duties of military 
censor, managed to arrange for so strongly supported and well-organized 
a sectional meeting as that of the anthropologists at Sydney. 

It has proved quite impossible to do justice here to the m ultitudinous 
experiences which, altogether apart from the formal proceedings of the 
section, have served to make the Australian visit of the Association, 
and of the anthropologists in particular, at once pleasant and profitable 
in a quite unique way. The unfailing kindness and hospitality shown by 
our over-aens bretliren onc and all make ita too invidious task to assign 
special thauks and it must suffice, by way of showing due gratitude, to 
sec to it that, in the way of science, Australia's myriad wonders and 
excellences are henceforth rated at their proper worth. As for the an- 
thropologists in particular, they cannot be accused of having neglected 
Australia, since it has ever been the happy hunting-ground of the theorist 
seeking to recomstitute the life of. primitive man; but at any rare ir is 
likely that henceforth the study of Australian problems will proceed 
more intensively, inaemuch as the astonishing wealth of the Australian 
museums has been realized гот rear at hand. Moreover, we come away 
feeling that we have left on the spot plenty of men capable of carrying out 
the best kind of anthropological work, if only. those in control of ways 
and means can be induced to make proper provision fora branch of study 
in which Australia might well aspire to lead the world, — Nalare, Lorden, 
October 22. 


A Cheyenne Dictionary.—The veteran Mennonite mirsionary, 
Reverend Rodolphe Petter, who han spent twenty-three years with the 
Cheyenne of Oklahoma, and is without question the best authority on 
the language and general ethnology of the tribe, announces as nearly ready 
for publication his " English-Cheyenne Dictionary, а monumental work 
which has engaged much of his study thee fora number of years: Mr 
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Petter is of Switzerland, the country which has given to American eth» 
nology Gallatin, Gatschet, and Bandeher. After graduating in thenlogy 
and recelving ordination at home, he volunteered for the Indian mission 
work, having às an equipment, besides a practical knowledge of agri- 
culture and mechanics, a ready acquaintance with the classical languages, 
French, German, and. medicine, to which he afterward added English 
on arriving in this country. In 1891 he was assigned to the Cheyenne 
mission at Cantonment, Oklahoma, where he has since resided until 
within the last year, being now on temporary furlough for the purpose of 
arranging his línguistic material. On coming to the tribe Mr Petter at 
ence devoted himself to an earnest study of the language, which he 
mastered su thoroughly that for years he has used it entirely in all his 
communication with the Indians, both in church and in camp, Ніз 
English also is nearly perfect, and he preaches as occasion demands in 
any one of four languages with almost equal fHuency, A Manuscript 
English-Cheyenne dictionary which ho prepared some years ago has heen 
several times laboriously duplicated for the use of other missionaries in 
the tribe, both in Oklahoma and Montana, and forms the basis of the 
present work. He has also published in the same language a Cheyenne 
Reading Book (1895), the first book ever published in Cheyenne; trans- 
lations of the gospels of Luke and John; the Pilgrim's Progress; several 
compilations of hymns; and a considerable volume of extracts from the 
Old ane New Testaments (Hors Mohkeo Neeseistoz, 15913). His "Sketch 
of the Cheyenne Grammar" was published in Volume I of the Memoirs 
of the American Anthropological Association in 1907. He has азда 
Cheyenne-English Dictionary and a Cheyente Grammar atill in mani- 
script. 

As originally planned, the present dictionary would make nearly 1000 
printed. pages of fargo aize, in two volumes, and embodying, besides 
etymologies and definitions, a great amount of ethnologic material relating 
to botany. medicine, geography, ritual, and daily home life, ‘The price 
ia necessarily high, the edition being limited to about filty copies, and 
the printing being done upon the Gammeter mültigraph, by. his son, 
Valdo Petter, who was born with the tribe and knows the language 
thoroughly, Should the work receive sufficient encouragement it will 
he followed by a Cheyenne-English Dictionary and a Che yenne Grammar, 
Further information and specimen sheets may be obtained by addressing 
the author, Rey, Rodolphe Petter, Kettle Falls, Washington. 
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Philadelphia Meeting of the American Anthropological Association, — 
The annual meeting of the American Anthropulogical Association waa 
held at the University Museum, Miladelphia, Derember 23-31, tolg, iñ 
affiliation with the Anierican Falk-Lare Suciety and Section H of the 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, The attendance 
was satisfactory, and a rather extended program was presented, It was 
decided to hold à special session in San Francisco, August 2-7, 1915, and 
ta empower Prol A. L. Kroeber, of the University of California, to make 
all arrangements relating to the meeting. A decision ès tò the place af 
the next annual meeting was referred to the Executive Committee. — The 
secretary of the Committee on. Phonetics; Dr Ê Sapir, read the commit- 
teca report im abstract, and the members were instructed to publish the 
entire report in whatever form seemed most appropriate. The following 
officers Гог 1915 were elected by acclamation: President: E. W. Hodge, 
Bureau ol American Ethnologw. Vice-President, tora: Clark Wisaler, 
Anierican Museum of Natural History, — Vice-President, 1916: A. L. 
‘Kroeber, University of California. — Vice-President, 19017: George В, 
Gordon, University of. Pennsylvania, — Vice-President, 1013: Berthold 
Lawler, Field Museum, Chicago, Secretary! George Grant MacCurdy. 
Vale University. Treasurer: B. T. B. Hyde, New York City, Editor: 
Pliny E. Goddard, American Museum of Natural History, Associate 
Editors: J. R. Swanton, К. H. Lowie, Executive Committee: A. M. 
Toxzer, E: Sapir, J: Walter Fewkes: 

Council: F. W. Putnam. F. Boas, W. H. Holmes; J. W; Fewkez, К.Н. 
Dixan, F. W. Hodge, C Wisaler, A. L. Krovber, G. B. Gordon. B. Laufer, 
G. G. MacCurdy, B. T. B. Hyde [ex-officio): A. EZ Jenks, 5. А. Hurrett, 
W. Hough, A, Hrdlička, A. M. Toszer, F. G. Speck, ALA. Galdenweiser, 
E A. Hooton, A. V. Kader, F, C; Cole (1913); Byron Curminags, G. H. 
Pepper, W. C. Farabee, J. R- Swanton, G. G. Heye, H. J. Spinden, T, T, 
Waterman, C. M. Barbean, W. D, Wallis, A. B. Lewis, Stansbury Hagar 
(1916); W. C. Mills, H. Montgomery, C. B. Moore, W. K- Moorehead, 
C. Peabody, C. C. Willoughby, T. Michelson, A. B. Skinner, M. H. Saville 
(1917); A: C. Fletcher, C. P: Bowditcli, 5; Culin; R.. H. Lowie, C. H, 
Hawes, E. бар, М. С. Nelson, H. Bingham, J. A. Mason, G.A, Dorsey, 
E. W. Gifford (1918); 


u Pawnee," " Tutarraz," and “ Harahey."——Iniorriation received 
Irom Mr James Murie; a member al the Pawnee tube, dreds. additional 
light on the derivation of these three names: After extended inquiry 
Mr Murie had teached the-conclusion thar the common tribal name 
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PAWNEE ià from Parés*, signifying “hunters,” and was the answer given 
by Pawnee when firat asked by white people who they were. In this 
term the ris not pronounced as in English, but sounds like fused red, 
while the final vowel (*) is barety uttered: TATARRAX, it will be re- 
called, is mentioned by Gomara (Hist, Gen. Indies, cap. ccxiii, 1553) as 
the name of a chief of the province of Harahey, that lay beyond the 
province of Quivira, which latter has been identified aa tho country of the 
Wichita indians in eastern central Kansas in the midilé of the sixteenth 
century. Mr Aurie states that Tatarrax is evidently intended for 
Táturash, meaning "I found it," sometimes shortened о Ший. A Skidi 
Pawnee bearing the game name died in Oklahoma after the tribe was 
removed thence from Nebraska in 1875-75. The name HARAWEY, asserts 
Mr Murie, is unquestionably derived from Amdhki, the name by which 
the Skidi are known to the Wichita. Indeed this derivation is the only 
reasonable one, since Coronado learned of the province of Harahey 
while amang the Wichita (Quivira) Indians, consequently his chroniclem 
recorded the Wichita designation for the important Skidi branch o[ the 
Pawnee. Е. М. Ноте 

The Berlin Music Archive.—On«e of the most important and interest- 
ing departments of the Berlin University Museum is the Phonogramm- 
Archiv, a collection of phonograph records of the music of primitive 
peoples in all parts of the world. The Archiv is in direct connection with 
the Psychological Institute and is under the able supervision of Dr 
Erich M. von Hornbostel, of international reputation in his specialty, 
assisted by Dr Otto Abraham. Dr von Hornbostel fitmsell ís originally 
of Vienna, whore he established the first important work of the kind, 
the Phonogramm-Archivs-Kommissien of tho Imperial Academy of 
Scienres, now іп charge of. Dr Rudolf Poch, author of a waluable Guide 
for Collectors of Phonograph Records, The Berlin. collection. exceeds 
5000 cylinders, representing hundred of tribes, particularly those of the 
German colonies and protectoratesin Africa and the Far East, and in- 
cluding aleo à number of Indian records taken by Dr von Hornbostel 
while studying the Plains tribes some years ago. Bulletins and journal 
papers embodying the results ûl special studies are published from time 
to time, one afl tho latest, by Dr von Hornbostel, relating to the music 
of the Solomon islands; based on material of the Thurmwald South Sea 
Expedition, 1906-1909, He has also in contemplation monographs on 
the pan-pipes and xylophone, and &n Chinese musical lorm. А series 
of lectures on music developnient is conducted for the University by 
Dr C. Stumnf, author of The Beginnings of Musie. 

Jines MOONEY 
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William Nelson, lawyer and historian, died at Paroma., Mata, on 
August 10, after an illness of more than a year. Me was born in Newark, 
N. Ja February 10, 1847, received a. public school education, and was 
given the degree of A. M. by Princeton in 1896. He engaged in journal- 
ium in Newark and Paterson [or several years, was admitted to the bar, 
and practised law at Paterson since 1575. Mr Nelson was chairman о! 
the Public Records Commission of New Jersey, secretary of the New 
Jersey Historical Society since 1880, and a member of several other his- 
torical and scientific organizations, including the American Anthro- 
pological Association, of which he was a founder. He was editor of the 
New Jersey Archives, and author of The Indians of New Jersey, Personal 
Names of the Indians of New Jersey, History of the City af Paterson, etc, 


Ix the September number of Folk- Lore (Landon) Miss C. 5. Burne 
continues her valuable «tudies of the geographical distribution of British 
[olk-custems, In this paper ehe deals with the customs known as soul- 
ing, elementing, and catterning, practised in parte of the western midlands 
in November, They exhibit an example af successive layers of imported 
custom superimposed on a foundation of indigenous custom. First 
come the ancient, almost prehistoric, autumnal celebrations of the Old 
and New Year, probably always combined with a Feast of the Dead, 
Then Christianity transforms the pagan feast into the festival of Hallow- 
mass: Next we meet with that combination of newly introduced sub- 
sidiary cults with newly organized and specialized crafts, which marks the 
progress of civilization in the Middle Ages. Thus St Clement and St 
Cathetine come into local prominence. Finally comes the period of 
decay, when the theological changes of the sixteenth century shatter the 
religious side of the kindly old customs, while simultaneously the čen- 
tralizing despotism of succeeding centuries and a civilization growing 
more and more complicated deprive these rites, once so important, of any 
real significance, and they dwindle away or are kept up only by the most 
conservative part of the population, the children, wherever their elders 
allow them to benefit by them.—- Nature, 


Mr Grorce G, Here has added a number of specimens to his North 
American ethnological collection in the University Museum, Philadelphia. 
Some of these were obtained by him in Europe during a journey which he 
made in the aummer of 1963. Among these objects are a fine old painted 
buffalo-hide war-&hield protected by iw deerskin cover. This is à lirst- 
rate example of the war-shield of the Plaine Indians. A number of pieces 
of quillwork also deserve special mention, as well as several pairs of 
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leggings of the- Naskapi Indians with characteristic decorationa in fine 
style and workmanship. The Heye collections have further been enriched 
by a number of wampum belts which, added to those already on exhibi- 
tion, make this collection of wampun now the largest and most notable 
in existence. Among the Indian tribes represented by these wampum 
belts are the Penobscot, the Passamaquoddy, the Micmac, the Ojibway, 
the Delawares, the Huron, and the [roquais. Besides the belts which 
have historical association, having been identified with treaty obliga- 
tions, there are a number of ornaments and strings of wampum, euch as: 
Serveil lor ceremonial usc. 


IN the Jonraa! of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland for 
September Mrs. Birunicardi contributes an interesting summary of our 
existing knowledge of the shore-dwellers of ancient Ireland, The map 
shows the curions distribution of their kitchen-middens. They appear 
at only three sites on the east coast, while on the west and south they are 
lairly numerous, chiefly їп Donegal, Galway, Clare, Kerry, and near the 
harbors of Cork and Waterford. ‘The writer discusses these remains in 
great detail with references to the original authorities. Very little 
pottery and no evidence of the use of metal are found in them, and Mr 
Knowles regards them as among the earliest remains we possess of the 
Neolithic age. These shore-dwellers appear to havê been a distinct race, 
probably a degraded one, living almost entirely on shell-Bsh, periodically 
migrating in search of food, but. possessing what may be termed head- 
quarters t6 which the whole tribe sometimes returned, and this they 
regarded ae their home. 

Toe Usxtyeesiry Musauw of Philadelphia has announced the fol- 
lowing lectures ғау іп 1015: Таппагу 9, Roy Chapoian Andrews, of the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York, ** In the Wilderness ol 
Northern Korea and Southern Manchuria," Jonuary 16, Professor A, V, 
Wilhiame Jackson, of Columbia University, " Persian Art" January 23, 
Dr Esther- B. Van Deman; Associate of the С. arnegie Institution, " Roman 
Remains in Northern Africa.” — January 30, Prof. Charles C. Torrey, of 
Yale University, " Mohammedan Art." February 6, Prol. E. Washburn 
Hopkins, of Vale University, “Art of India." February 13, Prof. 
Frederick W. Wiliama of Yale University, * Chinese Art." 

The Sectional Committee gi Section H of the American Association 
lor the Advancement of Science recommended the names of twenty-eight 
members for fellowship, and the Council of that Association duly elected 
them. The recommendation af the Sectional Committee that George 
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M. Stratton, of the University of California, be elected Vice-President of 
the Section for the ensuing year, was likewise approved by the General 
Committee, Professor L, Witmer wis elected a member of the Council; 
Dr P. E. Goddard a member of the General Committee; and Prol. F. 
Boas a member of the Sectional Committee to serve five years, 


Mu Hanan 1. Surtu, archeologist, of the Geological Surveyof Canada, 
is carrying on intensive exploration in. the shell-heaps of. Merigamish, 
Nova Scotia, where important results are anticipated, especially since the 
country lying around the Gulf of St Lawrence was formerly inhabited 
by no fewer than four totally diferent tribes. W. B. Nickerson is tone 
tinuing explorations in the mounds, earthworks, and village sites of 
southwestern Manitoba; aul W. J. Wintemberg 1 exploring a section of 
country between Prescott and Peterborough tora site of a culture different 
from that of the Roebuck site which he excavated in 1912: 


As previously announced in this journal, CURRENT ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
LITERATURE ceased publication with Volume TL, No. 4 (October-De- 
cember, 1913). Members of the American Anthropological Association 
ur of the American Folk-Lore Society would do well to examine their 
files of this periodical, and should any of the quarterly numbers be lacking, 
ro make immediate application for the missing paris to the Editor of the 
Association, who will have the lacuna: filled without coat, To non-inem- 
bers of either of the organizations. mentioned the price is twenty-five 
cents per number. 


A VALUABLE collection of ethnological specimens hns jusl boen re 
celved by the University of Pennsylvania Museum from Dr William C. 
Farabce; wha i&at the lead of the University's Amazon expedition. The 
specimens were collected in the southern partof Britivh Guiana among the 
Carib and Arawak Indians and other hitherto unknown tribes. They 
include clothing for mien and women, made from the feathers of the 
macaw and other birds of rich plumage, paintings of religi ous ceremonials 
оп sticks, beadwork, bows and arrows, spears. hammocks, and domestic 
utensils. 


‘ue NarioWAL ACADEMY or Sciences is to publish a monthly 
journal of proceedings, commencing with the present year. The mam 
purpose of the proceedings is to obtain the prompt publication and wide 
circulation of a comprehensive survey, in the form of brief original articles, 
of the more important scientific researches currently made by American 
investigators: The field of anthropology will be represented in the new 
publication by Mr W. H. Holmes. 
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Tus AurERICAN Musruw or NarvzAL HrsroRy has received. from 
Messrs M. Guggenheim and Sons the gift of a stall collection of pre- 
historic objects found in a copper mine at Chuquicamata, Chile. The 
collection consists chiefly of halted stone hammers. and wooden scrapers. 
These were the implements used by the Indians in pre-Spanish days in 
collecting the copper (atacamite) with which they made knives and other 
Implements. 

A REMARKABLE showing was made during the firat weeks of the year 
at the University of Utah at Salt Lake City, where more than forty 
students were enrolled in the eletientary course in American archeology, 
seven in the advanced course (given in 1914-15 for the first time), and 
mare than twenty in the class for Greek archeology. The courses in 
archeology are given by Dean Byron. Cummings. 


һи ArnERT S. BickwoxE died at Nonquitt, Mass, on August тл, 
aged seventy-five years. Dr Bickmore rendered great aid to the Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, New York, in obtaining its charter in 
1869, from which time until 1884 he was its curator; subsequently he. 
traveled many thousands of miles in the interest of the Museum, gather- 
ing large collections. 

Ix the course of 1914, Mr F. H. S. Knowles, formerly of. Oxford 
Universitv, England, was appointed permanent physical anthropologiat 
of the Geological Survey of Canada. The Anthropological Division of 
the Geological Survey now comprises three sections, Ethnology (including 
Linguistics), Archeology, and Physical Anthropology. 

Ат the meeting of the San Francisco Society of the Archeological 
Institute of America held at the Art Institute, November 28, papers were 
read by Dr Thomas T. Waterman on The Social Organization of Ancient 
Tenochtitlan and by Dr A, L. Kroeber on The Problem of the Age of the. 
American Race and Cultures, 

DuziwG the week ending November r4, Professor George Grant 
MacCurdy lectured twice for the Pittsburgh Academy of Science and 
Art, once at Swarthmore College, and once for the Hartlord Society of 
the Archeological Institute of America. 

Tue Linkasy or CONGRESS has enriched ites collection of books. re- 
lating to the native languages of North America by the purchase of 168 
volumes of duplicates in the Edward E. Ayer collection; 

Tue HARVARD CORPORATION has appointed Arthur AW. Carpenter, 
of Boston, to the Central American fellowship in archeologg, with an 
income of $600 @ year. 
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The American Folk-Lore Society re&lected Dr P. E. Goddard presi- 
dent and Prof. C. Peabody secretary, and elected. Mr A B: Skinner 
assistant secretary. 

DE FERDINAND FREIHERE VON ÁDRIAN-WERBURG, former president 
of the Anthropologischen Gesellschaft in Wien, died April I4, 1914. 

О» Отто Frxscm, the well-known ethnographer and geographer of 
Braunschweig, celebrated on August 8 his seventy-ffth birthday. 

Dr J. Wanter Fewres, of the Bureau of American Ethnology, has 
been elected a member of the American Antiquarian Society. 
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EXOGAMY AND THE CLASSIFICATORY SYSTEMS OF 


RELATIONSHIP! 
By ROBERT H. LOWIE 


бу connection between exogamy and primitive relationship 

terminologies has been recognized for along time. Morgan 

ioted that among the Iroquois all clan members were brothers 
and sisters as if children of the same mother, And though in his 
theoretical treatment of the subject he dees not derive the classifi- 
catory system as a whole from the. exogamous principle, lie does 
attribute the change from the older Malayan to the later and more 
common Turanian form of the system to punaluan marriage as 4 
cessor of the institution of exogamy and to exogamy itself? 
‘ylor, to my knowledge, was the first to view exogamy and the 
classificatory systemi as but "two sides of one institution," More 
recently both Frazer and Rivers* discovered the origin of the 
classificatory system in "a social structure which has the exogamous 
social group as its essential unit,’ both conceiving this group as 

Teall bolore the American Anthropological Aseclitlon at Philatelptin. 

1 Ledgue of the Ho-dé-mo-sau see or Iroquoit, Book 1. chapter 4. 

* A nciemi Socisby, Bank j. chapters 173. 

‘On a Method ol. Inveatiyating thé Development of Institutions, Applied to 
Laws of Marriage and Descent." Journal Anikropalegical Institute, xviit (1859). pp. 
245-204. especially, p. 201 et seq. 

| Tolrmirm amd Exogamy, Iv, p. 114. 

2 ^"On the Origin of the Classificatory System of Relatianahiqe " lix Asthropalegicul 
Erreys presented lo Edward Burnet Туюк. pp. 309-323; Kinship and Soctal Organiaa- 
Ном, р. J0 ct seq. The latter in an astonishingly stimulating contribution to the 
whole subject of kinship nomenclatute. 

AM. AWEW,, M, E, 172—315 223 
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an exogamous moiety, which indeed had already figured prominently 
in Tylor's essay. 

It will be best to put this theory in somewhat more concrete form. 
Among the Iroquois, Morgan noted that a single term was applied 
to the maternal grandmother and her sisters: to the mother and her 
sisters; to the father and his brothers; and so forth. On the other 
hand, distinct terms were applied to the father's and to the mother's 
brother, to the father's and to the mother's sister.’ All these facts 
are readily formulated by deriving the classification from the exog- 
amous groups extant among the Iroquois: those relatives distin- 
guished in our own nomenclature and not distinguished in that of 
the Iroquois are members of the same exogamous division, while 
those not distinguished by us and separated by the Iroquois- are 
necessarily members of different divisions. From this point of view 
the objection otherwise plausibly urged against denying the name 
"elassificatory" to our own system since it, also, ranges certain 
relatives in classes, becomes impossible. It is no longer a question, 
whether our terms “uncle,” “aunt,” or “cousin” are ‘“claasi- 
бсалагу "іп а purely etymological sense of the term; nor whether 
the classificatory principle is quantitatively more important in 
certain primitive systems than in our own. The point at issue is 
the basis of the classification, and haying regard to this there 
obviously exists a real difference between a system that classifies, 
say, cousins from both the father's and the mother's side under а 
common term and a system that rigorously divides relatives of the 
paternal and the maternal line on the ground of their different 
clan or gentile affiliations. Thus, the Tyler-Rivers theory, on the 
one hand, briefly summarizes and makes intelligible certain modes 
of classification operative in many primitive systems that otherwise 
might seem purely capricious; and, moreover, it [urnishes at last a 
logical basis for separating our civilized system from that of the 
primitive peoples concerned. 

lam profoundly impressed with the influence of the exogamous 
principle on primitive kinship nomenclature, but I feel strongly 
that the principle has not yet been formulated with adequate pre- 


' Leogun, L c. 
* Rivers, Kinship and Social Organisatión. p. 2. 
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cision and due regard to coordinate principles of a different type. 
It seems to me that most writers on the subject suffer from the 
familiar disease of conceptual realism: the concept " classificatory 
system" is for them a sort of Platonic idea in the essence of which 
particular systems of this type somehow participate. 

Even Dr Rivers cannot be freed from this charge. In practice 
he does not treat classificatory systems as fully determined by the 
clan or gentile factor, but smuggies in additional elements that go 
hand in hand with exogamy in moulding relationship nomenclature. 
Most important among these is the principle, so strongly em- 
phasized by Cunow, that members of the same generation are 
classed together and apart from other generations. Dr Rivers 
regards this as so general a feature of “classificatory ’ systems that 
departures from the rule at once elicit from him special hypotheses." 
Again, in a concrete illustration of his theory, he has it that in 
tribes possessing a classificatory system à person will apply a single 
term to all the members of his father's clan af the same generation as 
his father. lam certainly in favor of considering clan, generation, 
and other causes as jointly operative in the development of kinship 
nomenclature, but if this method ts accepted an attempt must be 
made to indicate the interaction of these several principles. The 
fact is that the mode of interaction for the two factors that are here 
taken into account varies. In some cases, Dr Rivers's statement, 
that members of the same clan (or gens) and generation are united, 
holds. But in other cases, for example among the 'Tewa, Crow, 
Hidatsa, and Tlingit, the exogamous principle predominates and 
overrides the generation category. Here, then, is an empirical 
problem, to be settled for every people and only obscured by the 
characterization of classificatory systems generally as "clan" 
systems; to wit, the problem how the exogamous group is coor- 
dinated with other principles of classification. 

The fact that Dr Rivers has not attempted to evaluate the 
several factors that together determine primitive relationship 
terminology has led him into the curious position of underestimat- 
ing in practice the very factor that occupies the dominant position 
` ‘Ibid, pp. 39-31. 
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in hia theory, Again and again he invokes special social usages 
to account for “relatively small variations of the classificatory 
system" that are at once explained by the prepotency of the 
exogamous principle. For example, he cites the East Indian term 
bahu, which is applied to the son's wife, the wife, and the mother; 
and in explanation of this classification he assumes a one-time form 
of polyandry in which a man and his son had a wife in common.! 
This assumption is de frep because with a dual organization and 
paternal descent, 1 and my son belong to my father's moiety, while 
my mother, my wife, and my son's wife must belong to the com- 
plementary moiety; hence, bahn may simply connote females of 
that exogamous group. Again, Dr Rivers cites the Pawnee use 
of one term for the wife and the wife of the mother's brother, ex- 
plaining this by a special form of marriage’ But, given a dual 
organization with maternal descent, |. and my mother's brother are 
members of the same moiety, while my wile and his wife are fellow- 
members. of the complementary moiety. Finally, the confusion 
of generations in the Banks Islands? requires no special liypothesis. 
With maternal descent, my father's sister's son is classed with my 
father because, as among- the Tewa of Hano, he is my father's 
cdansman: My mother's brother's: children are classed with my 
children because my mother's brother, being my clansman, is my 
brother; and because two brothers regard each other's children as 
their own, Thus, in the first confusion of generations the clan 
principle alone has been operative; in the second case, the clan 
principle has established à relationship from which à really non- 
existent distinction of generation 1s the logical derivative. 

Thus, on the one hand, the exogamous theory does not suffice to 
explain the "classificatory"" systems in their totality; on the other 
hand, it eliminates certain auxiliary hypotheses considered necessary 
by the most eminent of its advocates. Obviously, there is something 
wrong with the formulation of the theory. 

The solution of the difficulty lies implicitly in the original and 

"ТЫ. p. 90. 


* hid.. p. 18 et seq. 
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invaluable portion of Professor Kroeber's essay on the subjecti— 
the very part ignored or misunderstood by his critics—where he lists 
the categories in which the North American Indians have ranged 
relatives, and by the quantitative importance of each of which a given 
system may be defined. Among. these categories is that of distin- 
guishing lineal and collateral relatives —the futher from the father’s 
brother; the mother from the mother's sister, the brother from the 
cousin. When we turn to Morgan's earliest description of what he 
afterwards took for the starting-point of his definition of the classi- 
ficatory type of system! we find that what impressed him above all 
was the abeyance of the rule that collateral shall be distinguished 
from lineal relatives. This, then, forms the core af Morgan's 
concept, however obscured by adherent features that are logically 
quite unrelated. And from this point of view the Tylor-Rivers 
theory assumes a different aspect. Exogamy cannot explain why 
generations are so generally distinguished; it cannot explain the 
frequent differences between elder and younger Geschwister, or the 
frequent distinction between vocative and non-vocative forms; it 
cannot explain a hundred and one features of classificatory systems. 
so-called. But it does explain why lineal and collateral lines of 
kinship are merged in the particular way characteristic of the 
Iroquois, Ojibwa, and many other primitive systems conforming to 
Morgan's Turanian type. Thus purged, the theory must now be 
subjected to empirical verification. 

It might appear at first sight that such an empirical verification 
has already been given by Dr Rivers with regard to Oceania, though 
this, of course, would not render it unnecessary to collect carrabo- 
tative evidence from other regions, However, Dr Rivers has in 
reality madea different point. In Oceania he is not dealing with 
classificatory and non-classificatory systems, but merely with the 
two forms of the classificatory system,—the Hawaiian and the 
Turanian. In both forms lineal and collateral relationship are 
merged, but in the Hawaiian nomenclature the terms are even more 
inclusive, no. distinction being drawn between relatives of the 
БЕСІ Systems of Relationship.” Journal Royal А тір ўна, Init. 155%. 
xxxix, p. 37 et neq. 

!Leagwr, Book T, chapter 4. 
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maternal and the paternal side. Setting out with his theory and 
these two forms of the classificatory svstem before him, Dr Rivers 
undertakes to show how the Hawaiian form could have developed 
from the Turanian form which alone follows logically from the 
exogamous principle. Не finds that where the Hawaiian form is 
most clearly developed, traces of exogamy are lacking, while the 
highest development of exogamy is accompanied by a Turanian form 
of kinship system. An indefinite number of intermediate social 
organizations are accompanied, we are told, by intermediate kinship 
terminologies. The general interpretation of the phenomena offered 
is that a progressive change has occurred from the Turanian to the 
Hawaiian form, going hand in hand with the substitution of non- 
exogamous marriage regulations for regulation by exogamous di- 
visions." 

This is obviously not testing the theory that the classificatory 
system is à function of exogamy, but merely interpreting by a 
special historical hypothesis the occurrence of an aberrant type of 
classificatory system, on the supposition that the theory is already 
established. Granting that the hypothesis correctly represents the 
course of development in Oceania, we cannot assume that exogamy 
everywhere represents an older condition, and indeed in North 
America the evidence points in the opposite direction Without 
assuming the priority of either the exogamous or the loose social 
organization, we can test the Tylor-Rivers theory by grouping 
together exogamous tribes, on the one hand. and non-exogamotis 
tribes, on the other hand, and comparing the corresponding kinship 
terminologies. North America, where the geographical distri- 
bution of types of organization is fairly well determined, offers a 
favorable field for such an inquiry. 

In the first place, there can be little doubt that the custom of 
identifying in nomenclature lineal and collateral relatives is very 
largely coextensive with the exogamous practice. It is found in at 
least three of the four main exogamous areas of the continent,—east 
of the Mississippi, among the southern Siouan and northwestern 

! Kinihip amd Social Organisation, p. ds et seq. 


! See the present. writer's Social Organization,” Aserican Journal ef Sociology, 
1914. рр. 68-0). | 
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Plains tribes, and on the Northwest coast. For the Southwest 
satisfactory data seem to be lacking except for the Tewa,! where 
conditions are markedly anomalous. Both among the patri- 
lineally organized Tewa of New Mexico and the matrilineal Tewa of 
Hano, Arizona, there are distinct terms for father's brother and 
father, although the term for “father” is “applied loosely to father, 
elder brother, father’s brother, or other relatives older than self" 
in New Mexico? and at Hano to all father’s clansmen, including of 
course his own brothers? For the present purpose it is important 
to note that.at Hano it is the distinct term lor "father's brother" 
that seems to be the older mode of designation, now rendered 
obsolescent by the term for "father. * Similarly, in both branches 
of the Tewa, the mother’s sister is carefully distinguished from the 
mother: in Hano, we are told emphatically, a mother's sister is 
never addressed as mother; and conversely we find that à woman 
does not address her sister's children like her own children but һу 
à reciprocal term with diminutive suffix. In New Mexico there isa 
further invasion o[ the exogamous principle inasmuch as no dis- 
tinction is drawn between paternal and maternal uncles.and aunts 
respectively " 

For the Tewa, then, the hypothetical correlation does not hold. 
In the New Mexican division of the people the grouping of rela- 
tives has been affected only to a very slight degree by the gentile 
organization. At Hano the effect of the corresponding clan organi- 
zation has been greater, for among other extensions, the word for 
“child” is applied by a male to any of his clansmen's children and 
a single term embraces all the speaker's clansmen other than his 
own brothers. Nevertheless, even in this pueblo the divergence 
from the type in the designations for father, mother, and child is so 
great that we cannot, without doing violence to the lacets, describe 
— Harrington, "Tewa Relationship Tetra.” Americus Anihropologul, 0912, XIV, 
рр, 472-494! Егсіге-Маттесо, "Тема Кнышр Terma from the Puchio gi Hano, 
Arizona," Ibid. rot4, XVI. pp- 209-387. 

* Harrington, L c. p. 479. 

3 Freire-Marreco, 1. с., р. 277. 

V Tbid...p. 278. 

VIbid...p. 276; Harrington, 488. 

! Harrington. pp. 487. 488. 
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the kinship system as a "clan" system, In short, here isa striking 
instance of exogamy without an exogamous alignment of kindred! 

A thoroughgoing explanation of the Tewa anomaly will be 
possible only when other southwestern systems shall have become 
known. For the present a few hints must suffice. So far as the 
Hano people are concerned, it will be well to remember that their 
present rule of descent, as well as parts of their kinship terminology, 
may be due tà the influence of the surrounding Hopi and their 
isolation from the other Tewa pueblos. Not the inhabitants of 
the single village of the Tewa enclave in Hopi territory, as Miss 
Freire-Marreco seems to suppose, but their New Mexican con- 
geners May use a kinship system approaching the ancient Tewan 
type. The problem thus narrows down to that of explaining why 
the patrilineal Tewa use a nomenclature that does not reflect their 
gentile grouping. Two alternative solutions occur to me. Either 
the Tewa adopted theif present social organization at so recent 
a period that the innovatión has not yet affected their mode of 
designating relatives. Or they have abandoned an older kinship 
system and borrowed a new one from some non-exogamous tribe. 
A third possibility, however distasteful to same minds, must be 
reckoned with. Though the influence of a clan or gentile organ- 
ization on kinship terminology seems tà he a very general phe- 
nomenon, it cannot be accepted as a law of nature. It remains 
concetvable that a tribe should possess an exogamous social or- 
ganization that finds little or no expression in the linguistic desig- 
nation of kindred, just as it is now an established fact that the 
linguistic grouping of different relatives under the same category 
does not blind the users of such a terminology to the differences in 
the relationships. 

However this may be, the single exception that has been noted 
cannot invalidate the empirical role that there is a considerable 
correlation between exogamy and the merging of lineal and col- 
lateral relatives. Our next question is, what happens to kinship 
nomenclature among non-exogamous tribes? The most important 

This ia confirmed by Morgan's statement that in Teauque, the southernmost 


Tewa pueblo, all cousins alike were addressed ая brothers anil sisters. Systems of Con- 
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North American tribes without a clan or gentile organization are 
the Eskimo, the Mackenzie river, Plateau, and California Indians, 
Let us rapidly survey representative kinship terminologies of these 
tribes. 

The Eskimo system differs so radically from the characteristic 
"elassificatory'" form that even Morgan claimed at best only à 
remote relationship between the two. The father's brother № 
distinguished from the father, the mother's sister from the mother, 
the children of my father's sister and of my mother's sister are 
designated by a common term, and so forth; For the Mackenzie 
river district Morgan's informants seem to establish the presence 
of fairly well-defined exogamous kinship features among these 
non-exogamous peoples; however, in contravention of such i system 
cousins are uniformly addressed as brothers and sisters." Mare- 
over, the exogamous features may be the result of borrowing from 
two distinct sources,—the Algonkian tribes to the south, and the 
Pacific coast population to the west. The striking coincidence of 
certain Northern Athapascan with Algonkian traits is noted by 
Morgan himself. Passing to the Salish tribes of the interior of 
British Columbia, we find a marked departure fram the exogamaus 
type of nomenclature. The Coast Salish draw no distinction be- 
tween cousins on the father’s and the mother's side; class together 
paternal and maternal uncles and aunts, distinguishing them from 
the parents; and distinguish children from all nephews and nieces. 
The Bella Coola likewise distinguish uncles and aunts from parents, 
and class together those of the paternal and those of the maternal 
line, Among the Shuswap there seem at first sight to be some 
“classificatory”’ features inasmuch ав nephews are classed with 
sons, and nieces with daughters; but they are classificatory only in 
an etymological, not in Dr Rivers's sense of the word, since the 
brother's and the sister's children are included in the same category. 
Boas points out that, while the Shuswap distinguish the parents 
from their brothers and sisters, the term used by boys for uncles 

Morgan, Systems, pp 270-212. 

* ibid, pp. 234-349. In Chipewyan. according to Legoff (Grammaire de Là 
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coincides with the stem for "father" in other dialects, while that 
used by girls for aunts approximates the stem for "mother'' in 
other branches of the Salish stock. This fact is of the utmost sig- 
nificance for a study of kinship terminology from a psychologico- 
linguistic point of view, but has no bearing on the present issue 
since, even in these instances, the uncles and aunts are not dis- 
tinguished as to paternal er maternal side. Among the Okanagan 
this difference is indeed made, but the terms for parents remain 
distinct: In Kalispel Salish, likewise, the mother’s sister is not 
confounded with the mother in. nomenclature, nor the father's 
brother with the father; the terms applied by a female to her 
nephews and nieces are obviously related to. those for "son" and 
“daughter,” but again the brother's and sister's children are not 
distinguished, In short, the non-exogamous Salish tribes have a 
non-cxogamous kinship svstem.! For California published data 
are meager, but Krocber's statement that the systems of that area 
display a remarkable differentiation between the lineal and col- 
lateral lines supports the assumption of their non-exogamous 
character? Finally, we may consider the Shoshonean family for 
which partial lists by Sapir are available for the Kaibab Paiute and 
Uintah Ute,* as well as unpublished data collected by the present 
writer among the Wind River Shoshone, White River (2) Ute, 
Southern Ute, and Northern Paiute, not to forget Morgan's im- 
perfect presentation of the Uncompahgre system. With the single 
exception of the Wind River Shoshone, the kinship nomenclature 
of the entire stock is markedly non-exogamous: parents are dis- 
tinguished from uncles and aunts, children from all nephews and 
nieces. Among the Kaibab maternal and paternal uncles or aunts 
are not distinguished, and even among the Wind River Shoshone all 
cousins are designated by a single term. On the other hand, all 
the Shoshonean systems are characterized by a feature shared with 


' Hoag, “Terme of Relatlonship of the Satish Languages.” Report of the Sizricth 
Meeting of the British Association for the Advancements of Silence, rêjo (London, 1851), 
pp. 688-592. 

! Kroeber, L c. 
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Ње Тема е frequent use of reciprocal instead of correlative 
terms for the members of a related pair. We may well pause for a 
moment to consider the influence of historical accident on the course 
af theoretical speculation. It has been said by an eminent scientist 
that if physicists had first studied thermal rather than mechanical 
phenomena, heat would not have been described as a mode of 
motion but motion as à mode of heat. Had Morgan begun his 
researches in the Plateau area, we might have heard less of classi- 
ficatory and more of reciprocal aystems of relationship. 

Summing up the result of our sketchy survey, we may Say that 
the Tylor-Rivers theory derives strong corroboration from. North 
American data. Despite some conflicting evidence exogamous 
kinship systems coincide sọ largely with an exogamous social ar- 
ganization and are so commonly lacking where exogamy docs: not 
obtain that a functional relation between the two must be regarded 
as more than probable. 

We are thus emboldened to pursue our inquiry somewhat more 
rigorously. Having compared exogamous tribes às a whole with 
non-exogamous tribes as à whole, we may profitably undertake à 
more intensive comparison of narrower scope. Since a multi- 
plicity of operative causes must bo recognized, it becomes necessary 
to minimize all other differences save in point of exogamy for the 
purpose of studying the effect of that factor by itself. "This may 
be done by grouping tribes according to various principles of classi- 
fication. Within the Algonkian stock, for example, the Cree are 
reported to lack an exogamous organization, How, then, does the 
Cree kinship system compare with that of the linguistically and 
culturally most closely related] Algonkian tribes possessing the 
gentile organization, such as the Ojibwa? From Morgan's data it 
appears that the kinship terminologies of these tribes agree very 
closely, both indicating the influence of the exogamous factor, 
Does, then, the Tylor-Rivers theory break down? Not at all. It 
must simply be taken in connection with certain concrete facts. 
That kinship nomenclature may persist after the conditions in 
which it originated have disappeared, js a principle never urged 
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more emphatically than by Morgan himself. “The Cree terminology 
may therefore well be a survival from a former gentile organization, 
which is in this instance rather probable from its prevalence in a 
number of closely allied Algonkian peoples. Again, within the 
same stock, the Arapaho and the Gros Ventre, sharing the essential 
traits of Plains culture and speaking mutually intelligible dialects, 
differ in point of organization; the Arapaho havinga t'on-exoganius 
and the Gros Ventre a gentile system, И the Arapaho and Gras 
Ventre kinship systems differed accordingly, the history of the 
difference might be sought in the influence of the Blackfoot with 
whom the Gros Ventre have been in intimate contact and from 
whom they have demonstrably borrowed a number of cultural 
traits, The Arapaho and Gros Ventre systems, however, are Iden- 
tical, and, except for the designation of cousins, conform to the 
cxogamous type. Shall we be inclined, as in the previous instance, 
tó assume a former condition of Arapaho exogamy? 

This raises am important problem, Tylor was so strongly 
impressed with the correlation of "classificatory" systems and 
exogamy that he felt warranted in inferring exogamy from the 
presence of such a system. Nowadays, we shall hardly go quite so 
tar, Granting that a correlation is established, it would still have 
to be proved that itis a hundred per cent. correlation, that not only 
do exogamous peoples possess a corresponding kinship system but 
that no other cause could have produced such a system. The 
geographical distribution of certain relationship categories denion- 
strates that these categories, like other cultural traits, may be dif- 
fused by borrowing. In the paper already quoted Dr Sapir points 
out that in the southwestern United States the use Of reciprocal 
terms with diminutive suffixes to designate the junior relative is 
strangely similar among the Tewa and the Shoshonean tribes. The 
distribution of reciprocal systems is so definitely localized ín North 
America, without being confined to members of a single linguistic 
family, as to become intelligible only on the hypothesis of borrowing. 
This being so, the confusion in language of lineal and collateral 
relatives may likewise have spread through historical connection, 

І Kroeber. Tkr Arapako, ph. 0 [., i50. 
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as has already heen suggested for the Athapascan of the Mackenzie 
River region. We shall therefore certainly be on the alert for 
evidence of former exogamy where the kinship system із еходатиуиз, 
but we shall not accept the system as proof of exogamy unless, as in 
the Cree instance, there are specific conditions to corroborate the 
conclusion. In the Arapaho case the conditions are not, in my 
opinion, 6f such a character. Here we have not a group of closely 
related tribes all of whom, with a single exception, possess an ex- 
ogamous organization. The Arapaho and the Gros Ventre stand 
alone within the Algonkian family, and as already stated the Gros 
Ventre may have borrowed the gentile organization from the Black- 
foat. Under the circumstances | do not pretend to give a solution 
of the problem but content myself with enumerating various pos- 
sibilities. lt may be, as Tyler would argue, that the Arapaho-Gros 
Ventre originally had an exogamous organization still preserved by 
the Gros Ventre, of which the Arapaho kinship system ig à survival, 
Or, the as yet undivided parent tribe lacked exogamy, hut borrowed 
an exogamous terminology irom some neighboring people. Or, the 
parent tribe had neither exogamous divisions nor an exogamous 
nomenclature, but the Gros Ventre adopted them ram the Black- 
foot; and the Arapaho, in recent times, borrowed the Gros Ventre 
terminology. Or, the common terminology developed quite inde- 
pendently of exogamy,—to my mind the least acceptable hypothesis, 

The two illustrations hitherto given af intensive comparison 
have been made on the basis, primarily, of linguistic affiliation. 
Important as such a classification must be when we are dealing, 
after all, with elements of speech, it is not always possible. This 
applies, far example, to California, where the degree of linguistic 
differentiation necessitates a different mode of grouping. Here we 
might ask, for instance, how the exogamous Miwok differ as regards 
kinship from their non-exogamous neighbors, such as the Maidu, 
Washo, or Yokuts. Similarly, in the Plains area, the system of the 
non-exogamous Kiowa would be of great interest for our present 
purpose. Again, the Pawnee seem to have an exogamous kinship 
system without exogamy. This may be a survival from one-time 
exogamy; but it may also be the result of borrowing, and a detailed 
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comparison of the Pawnee system with that of all the tribes with 
which the Pawnee have come in contact may determine its source 
of origin. 

Only through such intensive studies of detail shall we obtaim an 
insight into the workings of the exogamous principle in its effect on 
kinship terminology and in its relations to. other principles that 
may check or nullify its influence. 

As has already been suggested, exogamy may do more than 
produce the fusion of lineal and collateral lines; as among the Hano 
Tewa, Crow, and other tribes, it may override the generation 
principle. This possibility i$ admitted by Dr Rivers, who is, how- 
ever, strongly inclined to explain the disregard of generations not 
by exogamy but by the practice of special forms of marriage. ‘The 
special case of the father’s sister's son being classed with the father 
is intelligible, we are tole, if aman marries the wife or widow of his 
mother's brother, for thus he comes to occupy his maternal uncle's 
social status, and his tincle’s children therefore regard him as their 
father) This assumption has already been criticised from the point 
af view of logical method: on the principle that hypothetical causes 
shall not be multiplied unnecessarily L have argued that no special 
hypothesis should be advanced for minor variations of the classi- 
ficatory system if the theory purporting to explain that system asia 
whole suffices to explain the variations. This argument does not 
of course refute the existence of special causes. How, then; can we 
be sure that it is the-exogamous factor and not some such social 
usage as that suggested by Dr Rivers that determines the classi- 
fication under discussion? In the first place, it should be noted that 
the neglect of generations among the Tewa, Hidatsa, and Crow is 
not limited to the person of the father's sister's child, but that a 
single term is applied to the father's sister and all her female de- 
scendants, immediate and through females, ad imfntium. Shall 
we construct successive hypotheses as to. forms of marriage by which 
a man would become the son of his father’s sister's daughter's 
daughter and her successive female descendants when all the facts 
are summed up by the plain statement that there is one word for a 
- "Xiünkip-and Social Organiialion, pp. 24. 28-31. 
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father's clanswoman? That the clan is indeed the determining 
factor, is indicated by the effect of eliminating it. Among the Crow, 
as soon as we pass out of the clan by taking the daughter of the 
father’s sister's son rather than of the father’s sister's daughter, the 
generation factor at once enters: my father's sister's son is indeed 
my father since he belongs to my father's clan, but his daughter 
belongs to her mother's clan, hence is related to me only genealogic- 
ally as my "father's" daughter, hence is my ster, not my mother 
or aunt.! 

The conclusion is corroborated by other evidence. If the rule of 
descent is changed from maternal to paternal, kinship nomenclature 
should not be affected provided it has been shaped by forms of 
marriage, which are substantially uniform throughout the Plains 
area. If, on the other hand, kinship nomenclature has been shaped 
by exogamy the change from matrilineal to patrilineal descent 
must produce a change in the terminology since my father's sister's 
dauzhter no longer belongs to my father's exogamous division. 
Within the Siouan family, to which the matrilineal Crow and Hidatsa 
belong, there are also patrilineal tribes, of which the Omaha are the 
best known. Among the Omaha my father's sister's daughters are 
classed not with my father's sister but with my sister's children, 
while her husband is my brother-in-law. These facts seem to 
indicate the influence of the gentile factor, for my father's sister 
belongs to my gens and is therefore my gentile sister, although it 
must be noted that the Omaha distinguish the father's sister from the 
own sister. The Crow and Hidatsa with greater consistency class 
not only the motFer's brother's children with the brother's children 
which corresponds exactly ta the Omaha usage, having regard to 
the given differences in descent—but itlso class the mother's brother 
with the elder. brother. Thus, the change from the clan to the 
gens has eliminated the classification ol the father's sister's children 
with the first ascending generation, and their classification with the 





UThe Crow address Lhe l'ather s sister an "mother," but reler to her non-vocatively 
as “аша.” 
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first descending generation among the Omaha becomes intelligible 
through the gentile principle: But this principle may be proved 
to have been operative in a quite unexceptionable manner. The 
Omaha class the mother's brother's son and all his male descendants, 
immediate or through males, with the mother's brother. And 
again as soon as we pass out of the exogamous group, the terminol- 
ogy varies: my mother's brother's son's son Is my mother's brother, 
but my mother's brother's daughter's son ig my brother since the 
bond between him and me is no longer gentile but genealogical, 
through his mother, who is my " mother." According to Morgan 
these characteristics obtain for all the southern Siowan tribes? In 
other words, where the matrilineal Hidatsa and Crow Indians class 
in one category the father's sister and her female descendants, 
immediate and through females, the patrilineal Omaha, Oto, Kansa, 
and other southern Siouan tribes unite the mother's brother and 
his male descendants, immediate and. through: males, ad infinitum. 
Better proof could hardly be demanded for the theory that the dis- 
regard of generations is the result of the exogamous principles 

Exogamy thus furnishes a sufficient explanation of the invasion 
of the generation principle as encountered in Melanesia and various 
North American tribes, The chief value of the theory that kinship 
classification has followed exogamous groupings lies, however, in 
another direction. It explains tlie remarkable resemblance between 
the terminologies of widely separated and quite distinct peoples 
without recourse to hypothetical historical connections. If we 
abandon Morgan’s theory that the development of the family has 
been unilinear, with the main stages impressing their stamp on 
kinship nomenclature, how can we account for the far-reaching 
similarity between, say, the system of the Seneca of North America 
and that of the South Indian Tamil? Se widespread a custom as 
exogamy is admirably fitted to explain the distribution of the lineal: 

— 3). 0. Décwes, "Omaha Sociology," 3d Aumwal! Reporí of Ue Bureau of Ethnolagy, 
p.254; Morgan, Зуз ты, pp. 335-336. 
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collateral category, and it seems eminently worth while to extend 
the verification of the. Tylor-Rivers theory both extensively and 
intensively. Such a study will be far from exhausting thè subject 
of kinship nomenclature: The merging of lineal and collateral 
relationships constitutes but one of a number of categories, the 
geographical distribution of cach of which must be definitely as 
certained. Moreover, we are sadly in need of the intensive in- 
vestigation of particular systems, giving all the connotations: af 
every term, and indicating by comparison with closely related 
systems how and why kinship nomenclature changes. A com- 
parative study of all the Siouan, or all the Athapascan, or all the 
Southwestern systems would be of the greatest value in this respect. 
However, the connection between exogamy and the " classificatory " 
system often hinted at but never. systematically examined before 
Dr Rivers's investigatione in Oceania, constitutes even. by itself 
a problem of great significance and its partial solution cannot help 
but to react ou à study of other phases of the whole question of kin- 
ship terminology. 
AMERICAN MusgcM üp Naruxat Hrerowv 
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THE KNOWLEDGE OF PRIMITIVE MAN! 
By A. A. GOLDENWEISER 


OW does primitive man think? is the question we are prone to 
H ask when dealing with iis mentality, Among elaborate 
attempts to answer that question one may cite such works 
as Tylor's Primitive Cullure or Spencer's Principles ef Sociology, 
vol. L, or even such recent works as Lévy-Bruhl's Les fonctions 
mentales des sociétés inférieures and Durkheim's La vie religieuse. 
The authors of these works agree that the intellectual potentialities 
of the savage are not markedly, if at all, different from our own. 
but they insist that his thinking is very different indeed. Spencer 
and Tylor held that the thinking of the savage was vitiated by his 
premises. Grant the savage his premises, they taught, and his 
thinking will prove satisfactory. As against these older authors. 
more recent writers defend the view that something is radically 
wrong with the thinking itself of the savage. 

The cardinal principle pervading savage thought, saya Lévy- 
Bruhl, is the law of participation. Emotional amd intellectual 
associations are established, or indeed exist from the beginning, 
between beings, things, activities, and the phenomena thus psychic- 
ally correlated form mental clusters of great stability which deter- 
mine the character of primitive mentality and make it thoroughly 
different from ours. Thus it comes that the mind of the savage is 
proof against the demands of logic, his thinking is prelopteal, Ina 
review of Lévy-Bruhl's suggestive work! and in another of Lévy- 
Bruhf and Rivers* | have attempted to show that Lévy-Bruhl'a 
conclusion is due to a faulty selection of the terms of his eom- 
parison, that the principle of participation holds sway in a large 
domain of our own thinking, that much of savage thinking is as 

1 Rehd before the American Folk-Lore Society at Philadelphia, 

‘American Anthropologist. хі, 1014, рр. 121-139. 

‘Carer Anthropological Literature, 1. 1913. Пр. 191-193, 
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logical as some of ours, and that when analyzing the categories of 
thought prevailing in a group, we must always examine these cate- 
gories within their particular cycle of participation. Then only 
may we hope to see them in a proper perspective, 

In his analysis of Australian totemism Durkheim repeatedly 
turns to the general problem of savage mentality and attempts: 
to show that the concepts of category, of force, of cause, were born 
within the religio-magical realm of primitive thought. Totemic 
classification of nature in accordance with the social divisions of 
the group thus lies at the root of all classification, while the concepts 
of cause and force find their matrix in the primitive conception of 
the totemic principle, which is but an early form of mana, the all- 
pervading magical substance. As against Durkheim's view we must 
urge that the savage knows of other forms of classification which are 
not totemic, refer to animals, plants, objects; actions, dreams, and 
are based on observed differences and similarities between the phe- 
nomena classified together or apart. That these tentative classi- 
fications should all be reducible to the prototype of totemic categories 
in nature seems a gratuitous and ill-founded assumption. Similar 
objections may be raised against the religio-magical derivation of the 
concepts of cause and force. 

The above remarks resolve themselves into a general criticism 
of most studies of primitive mentality, on the ground that in such 
studies almost exclusive attention is given to the elucidation and 
analysis of primitive thinking, especially those domains of it which 
differ most fram our own and hence appear to us as irrational, 
whereas another vast realm of primitive mentality is almost com- 
pletely neglected, namely the positive knowledge of the savage, 
the domain of his concrete experience, his familiarity with beings, 
things, relations, processes, actions. That such a domain exists 
and that its scope is vast is a fact which readily appears from the 
data of ethnography. 

The knowledge of the properties of material things is always 
there and in some groups is extensive, The snowhouse of the 
Eskimo, the wooden structures of the Kwakiutl or Haida, the bark 
dwellings of the Iroquois, if we restrict our examples to North 
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America, give evidence of a manifold and, in part, accurate knowl- 
edge on the part of their makers, of the properties of the various 
materials employed, their strength, durability, pliability, ete. In 
the selection af suitable materials, we observe that certain trees, 
for instance, are utilized, sò and so old and of a given thickness. 
And, of course, in the preparation of materials for use, long series of 
processes are gone through which are all based on knowledge of prop- 
erties of the materials, and mastery of processes of work. We need do 
no more than point out that such knowledge, based on extensive and 
prolonged observation and practice, is involved in all industries: the 
building af houses, canoes, rafts: the making of pottery, basketrv, 
wood-ware; spinning, weaving, tanning of skins; sewing, embroidery, 
carving, ete. The details of various devices for the hunting, trap- 
ping, and snaring of animals, in addition to giving evidence ol 
knowledge of the type referred to above, disclose an equally thor- 
oughgoing and, if anything, more accurate familiarity with the 
characters and habits of different animals. Unfortunately for the 
history of thought, the objects of material culture, while giving 
abundant indication of the direction and concrete result of mental 
processes, effectively disguise the history of such processes. Every 
material object of culture represents a chronologically extended 
series of inventions and adjustments compressed into a spacially 
and temporally unified system. ft is but seldom that à glimpse 
may be gained into the history of observation, induction, general- 
ization, trial and error, invention, improvement, which all have their 
share in the development of the final product. The existence and 
importance of these processes, however, cannot be doubted, 


! [t may, perhaps, be advismble to revtrict the above remarks to material culture, 
Similar considerations, however, etn rally be alewî tû apply ta mca organisation, 
ethics, law, otc.. where, however, the distinction between knowledge and. thought. is 
less cirariy marked. Thug, ln the domain of social organisation, we find the under- 
maniing ol the impertanc of a central agthority, expecially on occasions requiring 
coordinated action, the realization of the principle of equilibration af power, aa ahown, 
for instance, i the appointment of two military leaders, among (he Seneca-Iroipunda, 
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The status of medicine, which combines properties of material 
and spiritual culture, reveals similar facts. Doubtless the entire 
field of primitive medicine is pervaded by magical ideas. Here, if 
anywhere, witcheraft reigns supreme. But on a par with magical 
devices, prescriptions, incantations, and other accessories of the 
magical art, closer study reveals a field of experiental knowledge of 
minerals, parts of animal bodies and the curative properties of plants, 
a knowledge that is wide if not always accurate, Such methods at 
treating disease as the use of emetics, purgatives, blixxl-letting, 
massage, are also widely known in primitive communities. 

| shall not multiply examples. The subject is an unexplored 
field, and these remarks are nor designed to bring conclusions, but 
to direct attention toa hitherto neglected aspect of primitive men- 
tality. But enough has been said to suggest some general coral: 

The savage mind is certainly pervaded by irrational cycles of 
participation. They do not extend. to all sides af life and thought 
in equal degree or equally at all times, but few if any are the aspects 
of his mentality which are sale against their intrusion. Based, on 
their relational side, on emotional and intellectual associations, 
these cycles of participation, on. the side of their concrete content, 
are so many attempts to interpret mature, its phenomena and pro- 
cesses, Оп the other hand, the savage faces nature m his direct 
and daily experience and through his senses acquires an ever- 
widening knowledge of things, beings, processes, and their relations. 
He also utilizes this Knowledge for his purposes. True. his thinking, 
the eénecious elaboration of his mental content, busies itself. but 
little with this aspect of his mentality. Here the irrational cycles 
of participation hold almost undisputed sway. This away. however, 
cannot be assumed to be absolute; and it may, perhaps, be suspected 
that insufficient familiarity with the experiential knowledge of the 
savage is; in the main, responsible for our ignorance of the degree 
to. which ‘consciousness enters into that elaboration of savage 
experience which brings such conspicuous results most strikingly 
in the achievements of material culture, but also of spiritual 
culture. 
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Another corollary refers to the history of thought. For, asa 
result of studies suggested in these remarks, we may come to conceive 
of intellectual progress, from savagery to civilization, not as an 
evolution of mentality, but as à continuous accumulation of positive 
knowledge and a correlated advancement in the degree to which 
such knowledge determines thought, 
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ARTIFICIAL MOULDING OF THE INFANT'S HEAD 
AMONG THE SCANDINAVIAN LAPPS 


By GUDMUND HATT 


HE custom of influencing the form of. the child's head. by 
means of massage, bandages, and narrow! caps із still prac- 
tised by the Scandinavian Lapps, although of late years it 

is falling into disuse. The term "deformation" would not be 
very appropriate in this case às no strikingly abnormal forms are 
produced; on the contrary. the Lapp mothers strive to intensily 
the brachycephaly, characteristic of the prevailing physical type 
of the nation. One of their main objects in treating the heads of 
their children is to make them. as perfectly round as possible; and 
they are most anxious tú mould the heads of children who show 
a tendency to long-headedness, i trait exceedingly repulsive to the 
esthetic feelings of the Lapps. It is probably due to this fact that 
the discovery of this custam has been so recently made. The first 
investigator who discovered this secret of the Lapp mothers was 
Emilie Demant Hatt. Mrs Hatt and the writer found the custom 
widespread among the Lapps. Preliminary notes upon the subject 
were published last year? since, then, however, it has been possible 
to gather still more interesting data. 

Only a minority of the Lapp women adhere to this old practice 
and know how to perform it properly, though, it seems to be in use, 
or at least distinctly remembered, by some persons in almost every 
Lapp camp. Our data were collected in Härjedalen, Jämtland, 
Västerbotten; Pite Lapmark, and Tome Lapmark. 

The most detailed description of the procedure, given by a 
middle-aged Lapp woman in Pite, shows very clearly that massage 
"ңы bs used throughieit this paper with the meaning of tight-fitting — EA. 

Emilie етапі Нол, Мај Гарчи f Mojfieldet, Stoxckhulm, 1913. pp- 49-30. 
auj pote gi- Gudmund Ham. “Om den kunstige Formning ní Barnehovedet hoo de 
sakandinaviske Lapper.' Geagra&ib Tédlikrifl, 22. В. И. n, Kebenhavn, 1913. 
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played an important role, and ale» that not only the head, but 
ather parts of the body were manipulated, 

As soan as the child was born, the midwife, a skilful Lapp woman 
from the neighborhood, would start to mould its head, nose, ears, 
chin, neck, fingers, knees, and ankles, applying massage to all these 
parts, for which purpose her hands were greased with fat from the 
reindeer's intestines. The same process was repeated after the new- 
born child had been giver its first bath, and repeated after the bath an 
the two following days. (Lapp infants are bathed every day during 
the first months of their existence.) In Pite Lapmark thie treat- 
mint of the head is called "to press (dabsjot) the head" and It is 
accomplished in the following way: the woman places one hand on 
the forehead of the child, and with the other open hand she presses 
асан! the occiput and strokes the back part al the head, moving 
rhe hand upwards. The sides of the head are also pressed and 
stroked in like manner. Then the woman proceeds to squeeze 
(1515t50t) the nosc of tlie child berween two fingers, so as to produce 
à beautiful turn-up nose (garardas njunje); this type of nose being 
especially desirable if the. child be a girl. The chin is likewise 
squeezed and moulded, to make it long and prominent, "like a 
button," The ears are also squeezed and pulled, in order to make 
the lower part of them outstanding. Even the tongue is pulled 
and pinched, that the child may come to speak well. The neck is 
rubbed (rutef), in order to make it long, which is especially desirable 
if the child be a bey. ‘The thumbs, as well as the fingers, are bent 
back, so that the child's hands may become good *lasso-hands*"': 
На boy, that he be ‘skilful in carving and the making of wooden 
implements; if a girl, clever. at sewing, The ankles are massaged 
and likewise the knees, that the child may become just sufficiently 
bandy-legged, but on no account knock-kneed. Ordinarily, the 
treatment given to the head, nose, chin, ears, tongue, amd neck was 
repeated only during the first three days of the child's life; while the 
treatment given to the ankles, knees, and fingers was continued for 
the space of two months, If the mother deemed it necessary, she 
might continue to mould the head for a longer time, especially if 
the child showed a tendency to long-headedness. or if the anterior 
fontanella (suse) remained open too long. 
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Our Pite informant considered that the manipulation of the 
head and tlie nose was the most essential part of the procedure, Іп 
olden times, however, the moulding of the other portions of the 
body was aleo considered as very important; and she mentioned 
several old Lapps, now dead, who had abnormally long and promi- 
nent chins. In Västerbotten, the Lapps have the notion that 
long and prominent chins were characteristic ol the "ancient 
Lappe”; in fact, a few persons still living bear this remarkable 
trait.’ It is probable that the 
importance which was for- 
marly. attached to a long 
prominent chin hassome con- 
nection with the belief, still 
found in Pite, that a child, 
boy or girl, born with a ten- 
dency to a long chin and also 
with à long lock of hair on 
the back of his head, would 


i 


become a "student," L e, à 
Sorcerer. 

The moulding of the nose 
ol the newborn child is also 
in vogue among the Torne 
Lapps. The massage treat- 
ment of the knees and ankles 
із practised also in Torne 
Lapmark and in northern 
Jämtland. Everywhere, how- 





Er, 4R —Lapp womnn moulding The hed, al 
сует, the treatment ol the hrt infant with ber hands 


head is the most important 
part of. the whole procedure; atso, it is the moulding of the head 


that has the widest distribution even in many localities where the 


lJ- Tomou in the seventeenth century described the Lappe as having long 
chine (J. Scheffer: Lappland. Frankiurt и. М. umi Leipilg 1675. p- 24). Hogguer. 
who in 1838 made a journey іа Pite Lapmark, sakes a similar remark. und] ane ol 





his drnwimes shows a Lapp mun with very prominent chin (Heogguerz Kerze warà Lapp- 
Lond, Berlin, that. p. TABI 
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moulding of other partsof the body has fallen into oblivion or per- 
haps was never in use. 

The massage-like treatment of the head seems to be handled 
everywhere in about the same manner, Figure 38 shows a Lapp 
mother in Frostviken, Jámtland, performing this act on her child. 
(Unfortunately she does not wear her native dress and her child 15 
swathed, which is not a Lappish custom, but one borrowed [rom 
the Scandinavian peasants) She is pressing one hand against the 
forehead of the child and the other against the occiput. That 
woman contended that it is the pressure of the hands which pro- 
duces the desired effect, therefore she discarded the stroking move- 
ments. "'To press (dielfiedet) the child's head," was the term she 
used for this operation. 

The pressure upon the child's head is also produced in other 
ways. The practice of wrapping a neckerchief firmly around the 
child's head, binding it in front on the forehead, is very common; 
this is done after each treatment with the 
hands. A silk kerchief is preferred. It seems 
that some of the Lapp women consider this 
practice of swathing the child's head as more 
important than the pressing with the hands; 
a woman from Jämtland even designated the 
whole procedure according to the term for this 
particular process. The pressure exercised by 
means of the bandage must have been rather 
| ' «considerable in some cases, if we are to trust an 
Mat E en old Jämtland Lapp who said: "In öld times 
child's cap. they usel to swathe a child's head so firmly, 

that they pressed all senseout of it." He did 
not like this practice; m fact, many Lapps are against it, and even 
those who practise it emphasize the necessity of its being done 
cautiously. 

But even those who do not seek to influence the farm of the 
child’s head through pressure by hands or bandages, have in many 
cases retained a belief in the utility of the child's narrow cap. This 
form of headdress, worn by infants all over Lapland, is held to have 
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a very beneficial effect on the growth of the head, preventing it 
from becoming too long and too large. 

The massage-like treatment with the hands and the use of ban- 
dages is performed only during the first three to eight days of the 
child's life, while the head is " soft as dough"; the use of the narrow 
cap, on the other hand, extends over one, two, or even five or more 
years, as it is supposed to prevent the head from growing “wildly.” 
The genera! form of the Lappish child's cap is seen in figure 39 on 
a girl Írom Tome Lapmark. It fits very closely to the head and is 
seldom removed. The infant's cap is made especially narrow, and 
if it does not fit tightly enough a handkerchief is laid inside it- A 
few years ago the Southern Lapps were still using reindeer-hide for 
such сара; now they make them of cloth. In Northern Jamtland 
the cap of the boy-infant is provided with a special band. (gthpare) 
of leather, which goes around the forehead and. the sides of the head 
and is tied behind: this head-band is used upon the child during the 
space of one year. 

When the Lapps are asked why they treat their children's heads 
in the above-described fashion, they most often will give as their 
reason an esthetic motive. A nice round head, not too large, ап 
essential element in the Lapp ideal of beauty; and by means of 
the three methods described, a well-informed woman is supposed 
to be able to mould the head of her child to that desired shape. A 
Lapp woman even spoke derisively of the peasant women, because 
they do not know how and do not even try to improve the ugly 
long heads of their children. Often, however, a hygienic motive 
is given by Lapp women as another reason for these practices, a 
motive, which seems to lie deeper than the esthetic one. 

In many cases it is clear that the maini object of the massage 
treatment and the bandaging is to hasten the closing of the anterior 
fontanella (iulie). A woman in Northern Jámtland proudly showed 
us that the "salie" was already closed in the head of her little girl 
aged one month, although it had been comparatively large at 
the time of birth: her only reason for treating the head of this 
child was the fear, that the “sulle” might otherwise remain open 
too long: the form of the head; she said, was sufficiently beautiful 
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from birth: Most of our informants laid stress upon this point. 
The early closing of the anterior fontanella is held to be necessary 
for the sound development of the child. Headache is one of the 
bad results which may come from retardation of the closing of the 
fontanella. "In olden times, people did not have headaches, and 
that was because their heads had been treated properly while they 
were infants," said a woman who defended the old practice, “but 
now, they let the head grow wildly!" 

Fear of the size and persistence of fontanelles is very common 
among the Lapps; and retardation in their closing is held to be 
associated with retardation. of the faculty of walking, a belief 
which is evidently based on correct observation, as both traits 
accompany rachitis. ‘Therefore it seems plausible to conjecture 
that the hygienic motive for the compressing of the child's head is 
older than the esthetic motive. The head of a newborn child has 
such à disquietingly frail appearance, that it is easy to understand 
that the desire might arise to hasten the ossification of the brain- 
саве; that desire being supported hy the experience of the fact, 
that retardation of the ossification of the cranium is associated 
with retatdation of other branches of the child's development. 

Perhaps the idea hak been rife (this, however, is hypothetical) 
that the persistence of the fontanelles is caused by too fast à growth 
of the brain which could be counteracted by pressure with the hands, 
by swathing with the kerchiel,and by the narrow cap. The pressure 
with the hands took the character of massage, in which art the 
Lapps, like a great number of primitive peoples in different parts of 
the world, are adepts, In fact, as a cure for headache, the Lapps 
massage the head in a way not so very different from that which 
they use in moulding the heads of their infants, the idea being 
` to drive the wind out which has come in through the ears" and 
which is supposed to cause the pain. 

The esthetic motive might very well be af later origin, coming 
inte play when the moulding of the head had already arisen asa 
result of purely hygienic measures. 


“Миашиятірі. ой Nemssén, p. 285. Lycksele (in the University library of Upsala, 
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Hygienic motives underlie, to some extent, the practices per- 
taining to deformation of the head, which are found so widelv dis- 
tributed it certain regions of France, Icart! declared, that cranial 
deformation was produced by some women, by compressing the 
heads of infants for the purpose of diminishing the fontanelles. 
Ambialet alo mentions another reason: the fear, that the bones of 
the cranium might separate under the weight of the brain. This 
brings to mind what an old Lapp woman in Jämtland told us; she 
said] that in some extreme cases the "rulte" was so large, that the 
head had the appearance of being in two parts; in such instances, of 
course, the moulding and awathing of the head was particularly 
necessary. "The old women in the region of Toulouse gave Ambialet 
still another important reason for the use af the head-band, which 
they place almost vertically on the head of the infant, covering the 
anterior fontanella. They claimed that this band was a protection 
against the cold which might easily injure the child. through the 
anterior Tontanella. 

it is not improbable that some sort of hygienic motive may 
prevail also. among other peoples practising head-deformation, 
At any rate, the absence of such motives is not proved by the fact 
that ethnegraphers have not discovered them; esthetic and social 
motives are much more easily noticed, and much more striking on 
account of their apparent absurdity; but wherever hygienic motives 
exist together with esthetic and social motives, the probability is 
that the hygienic motives are the oldest. Esthetic and social can- 
ceptions might easily become associated with them and influence the 
moulding of the head, when the custom first had come into existence: 
but it seems improbable that the women of a tribe would start to 
mould the heads of their children in order to conform them to es- 
thetic ideals, had they not been acquainted beforehand with the 
fact that such moulding is possible. Hygienic motives, on the other 
hand, might directly lead to the use of narrow caps and bandages. 
and to massage treatment of the head and this would, at first 
unintentionally, result in a moulding of the head, 


i Ergon frátiquay zur l'art des acceuckememti, Ciatren, 1784. 
t Amhialet, La iefor ration arti ácielle de lo tite dang fa region loniousaime. 1893. p. 10, 
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I. do not claim that all instances of head-deformation have had 
this origin. Virchow has shown that among the Patagonians an- 
other motive, just as rational as the above, is underlying: the 
infant's head is fastened firmly to the cradleboard, to prevent the 
head from being tossed back and forth and so being injured when 
the child ts carried on journeys! This motive for bandaging the 
head of the infant seems to have existed also in other cases. It is 
not, however, found among the Lapps; although the Lapp infant is 
laced firmly to the cradle, its head is not fastened, though it is 
protected by a special little screen, 

To what extent the practices above described really do influence 
the form of the head among the Lapps, 1 have not been able to 
ascertain, As l have already remarked, it would be incorrect to 
speak af “deformation,” as the form of head which the Lapp 
mothers desire to produce is à short, well rounded one, of the type 
described by Virchow as characteristic of the Lapps? It would, 
of course, be desirable to compare heads that have been artificially 
moulded curing infancy, with such that have not; investigation of 
that kind, however, would be attended with great difficulties, 
owing to the fact that im many cases it would be hard or even im- 
possible to ascertain whether moulding had been attempted or not. 

The Lappe themselves claim that the moulding processes may 
influence the form of the head considerably. A woman told us 
that one of her children was born with a distorted face, with one 
eye lower than the other, and that the Lapp midwife moulded the 
head and face of this infant into the correct shape, Proof of the 
importance attached by the old-fashioned Lapps to this custom is 
found in an old tale told by the Pite Lapps about an infant that 
had been killed by his parents (the latter not having been married 
to each other), but who in some mystic way came to life again and 
was brought up by a woman relative; that child grew to manhood. 
The only peculiarity about him was, that he had a larger head than 
| иман J. Ethnologie. X1, 1879, Verhamilung, p. 200. 

"Zeitschrift J. Etheclogie, xt, £879, Verhandlungen. p. t44. "lm ganzen ergab 
wich als herschende Kopfform, much by der blowen Betastung die kurze uni runde. 


]r ausgeprügter dieselbe, namentlich bei gleichzeitiger Mite, wurde; um eo mehr 
wurde ale germdesu kugel- eder bombenloermig."" 
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was usual among the Lapps, because his head had not been moulded 
while he was-an intant! 

[t ought to be mentioned that an unintentional deformation із 
often effected upon the heads of Lapp infants as a result of their 
cradles. This was still more evident a generation ago, when the 
Lapps did not place a pillow under the child's head. Old Lapps 
often show a marked flattening of the occiput, produced in this way 
in their infancy; the Lapps, themselves, being well aware of the 
cause. This unintentional deformation was noted as early as 
1742 by Major Schnitler! Figure 40 represents an «егу Lapp 
woman fråm Southern Västerbotten with the typical. round bead 
and a distinctly flattened ocriput. 

A few words must be said regarding the question whether any 
historical connection exists between the head moulding of the Lapyys 





Et1c. 40 —Elderiy Lapp woman agbowing character liite liem Forti. 


and similar customs among other tribes. In the first place, it ought 
to be mentioned that the Finlanders, in several parts ol Finland and 
in Carelia and Ingermanland; mould the heads of their. children 





i Det worcke Geoprafiphe Selckads, Aarbog, 1 p. 51 
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through pressure exercised by means of hands: and bandages: 
J. Lukkarinen! Has lately discovered this habit which was not known 
to exist among the Finlanders previously, as no striking and ab- 
normal head forms are produced: So far, we do not know of the 
custom being practised by any other living people of the Finnish- 
Lgrianstock, — Sidonius Appolinaris tells us that the Huns deformed 
the heads of their infants by means of bandages: and Amedée 
Thierry supposes that it was the Finnish-Ugrian clement of the 
Huns that practised this deformation. 

In France, the well-known Toulousean deformation of the head 
is practised to the present dav; its historic connections, however, 
seem quite obscure in spite of all the. theories which. have. been 
presented, Moulding of the head was certainly practised here and 
there throughout a large part of middle and southern Europe in 
earlier times. It is mentioned, though not very definitely, in a 
Swiss medical book, dated 1697. Andreas Vesalius* attributes 
this custom to the Genoese, Greeks, and Turks. Blumenbach’ 
says that the moulding of an infant's head by means of pressure with 
the hands, bandages, or other ways was practised in Belgium and in 
«ime parts of Germany, even as far north as Hamburg. Flower 
says that the custom of dressing an infant's head with tightly 
fitting bandages was in vogue in Norfolk, England, until lately. 
Artificial deformation seems, however, never to have been practised 
by the Scandinavians, and, therefore, it seems rather doubtful 
whether any direct historic connection can ever be traced between 
the above-described Lappish custom. and the head-delormation of 
France and middle Europe. An indirect connection might be 
found, could it be proved that the customs in question reached 
Europe from some common center in the east: but for this the neces: 
sary data are lacking. Authorities do not even agree as to whether 
the artificial deformation in. France was introduced from outside 
=} in the Finish periodical Suomen Maco.” borg, p. ER 

* Amedée Thierry, Hiitóire d'Aítila, Paria, 1356, i, gh # 

! J- Muralt, Kínder- umd Hehammenhiüchlerm, Basel, 1007, р. 30. 

‘Veealiun, Opera omnia amaiomtica, Lugduni Batavormm, 1725. Lp. tê, 

* Blumenbach, Ov gearris Аима, Gottingen, 1793. p. 2126, 

EW, Hi Flower, Farhi in Pejformils, London, (881. p. 18. 
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or whether it originated in that country. Attempts to prove his- 
toric connection with the analogous practices of the famous Macro- 
cephales, described by Hippocrates; have failed. 

A usage of the kind here discussed docs not, as far as 1 can judge, 
lend itself very readily to transmission from one people to another 
except where relations between them are rather intimate. If it 
does not produce strikingly abnormal forms, it may then exist for 
hundreds of years in a tribe without being noticed by its neighbors, 
The Scandinavian peasants seem to know nothing of its existence 
among the Lapps. On the other hand, if very abnormal head forms 
are produced, they tend to become tribal characteristics, not readily 
borrowed by foreign tribes. 

As the practices connected with the bringing up of infants are 
rather apt to escape observation, this side of the life of primitive 
tribes is by no means as thoroughly known as it ought to be. If the 
exact distribution of the uses of narrow caps, head-bands, and, 
particularly, massage-treatment of infants’ heads were known, then, 
probably, some light would be thrown on the question, how and 
where these customs originated. In studying the subject of arti- 
ficial! moulding of the head, we must not solely regard such cases іп 
which marked deformation | has been ERG Mer d suc cases Lare 


I wish 1 to рые the greit m нен the заведе treatment 
of the head plays, not only in Europe, but also among several tribes 
in India A massage-like squeezing of rhe infant's head, followed 
by the use of a narrow cap, has also been observed among the Eskimo 
of Frobisher Bay. It is probable, thit massage- treatment. serves 


bP. Delisle, Les deformations artificielles da crane eo France," НаШшіні 41 
мнение» de ja. Societ) d'Anilropologie do Paris, T. t (v set.), 1902, pp- 111-167; 
Dellale, Les Macrocephales, ibid, pp- 26—45- 

! agar in Zeitschrift f. Élhnolagir, vitt, 1876, Verh. p. 196. (Badagus in the Nilgiri 
tnouttaina), x. 1878, Verh.. pp. 123 amid 236 (Nayer and Pularer costes on the Malabar: 
cuna), Xt, 1820, Verl, p. 78 (Kaniknr tribe i Attrumally mountama. бели Габа) 
atil pj. 160 (Vedas, in Trovancore), xiv, 1882, Verl, p. z31 (vaga Kurumbas, Nilgiri 
mountains), See also Jagoc’e desctiptian of similar practices amen the. Minicepies, 
Andaman lilamfa, Z. /, Etheal, vit, Heye Verb.. p gL 

3C. E. Hall, Life with the Etkimaux, London, 1865, pi; sat. Compare the use of 
narrow infant caps among the Naskapi Indians. described liy Turner, Ethaology of the 
Ungava Dsirict, 11 Rep; Hareau of Éthnol., Washington. 1394, p. 391- 
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usa preliminary step, in some cases, where more effective measures 
are taken afterwards—this at least holds good for the head-deforma- 
tion practised by several Indian tribes in the Columbia river region, 
according to. John Scouler.! | 

New Voge rry. 


Сим ру Morton in Schoeleraht, History, Comdition, che, of ihe Indian tribes of 
U. S.. Part it. Philadelphia. 1854. p. 325. 


TYPES OF MACHU PICCHU POTTERY' 
By HIRAM BINGHAM 


LL the pottery found at Machu Picchu appears to have been 
hand-made, with the exception of two or three fragments 
of very recent pottery evidently belonging to the present 

[indian inhabitants. It seems likely, however, that what may be 
described as a primitive form of 
wheel was used in the manufac- 
ture of a large part of the ancient 
pottery. Themethod may have 
been such as is at present used 
in some of the outlying districts 
(fig. 41). 

We observed at the base ol 
Mt Coropuna in 1911 some in- 
dian potters working at an ele- 
vation of about 14,000 feet, who 
used rough clay plates on which 
to build up the pot they were 
making, and on which the pots 
were allowed to dry in the san 
before being baked. The pottery 
was made by women, who re- 
volved the clay plate with the 
left hand while building up the 





pot with strips of wet clay with Fic, 4t-—Indian potters’ bute near the 
. 4 "E | | loot of Coropana. Photograph by H. L. 
the right hand. he. pottery 
E I ps , Tucker 


was baked in a shallow depres- 

sion in the ground, covered and surrounded by llama dung, this 
being ignited by bundles of dried grass laid on top of the whole 
(pl. xviii). 


VRead before the Americun Anthropologicul Association at. Philadelphia. 
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Peruvian pottery found in the coastal desert region, the source 
of most of the specimens now in museums, has come down to us in 
fairly good condition on account of the sand and volcanic ash in 





Ені, 42.--Туре і.--АғуҺ Шая. 


which the cemeteries were placed. One reason for the great scarcity 
of mountain pottery appears to be that the burials were in caves 
and other rocky places which did not conduce to the life of the рос. 
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Machu Picchu was no exception to this rule. Nearly all of the 
pottery found was in a damaged condition, and much of it is 
bevond repair. Most of the forms of which we found sufficient 
pieces to enable us to restore the pots with reasonable certainty oc- 
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Fro. 45.—Type 1,—Beaker-shaped olla. 


curred under rocky ledges or in caves in the jungle (pl. xvili), where 
in the process of time the roof ol the cave had fallen in, or the rough 
stones used in sealing the mouth of the cave or covering the graves 
had been responsible for deatroying much of the pottery that had 
been placed there at the time of burial, Some of the fragments of 
individual pots were found in more than one cave, indicating perhaps 
that the wild beasts of the jungle in devouring the ceremonial 
offerings to the departed had smashed the dishes and carried off 
some of the pieces to neighboring caves, or else that the ceremonial 
burial offerings had been fragmentary. 

Owing to the fact that the collections at Machu Piechu were 
made under favorable auspices for recording the location of the 
finds, it has seemed worth while to restore as many of the types as 
possible. 

The object of this paper is twofold: first, to present these types 
in outline, so as to exhibit the varieties of form that have been 
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found in this well-preserved and rel atively unexplored ruin, the most 
recent part of which is undoubtedly Inca, however ancient the 
megalithic structure may be: and second, to offer suggestions 
toward the adoption of certain definite descriptive terms which 
may be used in the future in describing pottery from the Cuzco or 
Inca region. 

So much of the Inca pottery bears a striking resemblance to the 

pottery of Greece, Mycenae, and Troy, that with the generous aid 

and assistance of Professor 

| Baur of Yale University, I 

have felt justified in borrowing 

and adapting a number af 

| terms from classical arche- 

| / ology, It seems to me that it 

| would be distinctly to our 

5 pent advantage in American arche- 

ology if we use, wherever pos- 

E-F sible, terms already adopted 

РЕ | and understood by students 

Fie. 44-—Type 2 —Beaker-shaped alls, 04 classical archeology. In 

taking a step of this kind no 

one realizes better than 1 how many mistakes are liable to occur 
and how many chances there are for improvement. 

I have given a number to each of the main types, for example 
the arybállus I have called Type 1; the beaker-shaped olla, Type 2; 
the pot cover, Type 3; and soon. I have given a letter to each of 
the styles of each type; thus the first style treated of the arybAllus 
is called Туре ra, enabling frequent reference to be made to this 
type and style, while less frequent and more intelligible reference 
may be made by using the term with the style letter, as for 
example, Arybállus, Style A; 

The different types and the styles of each, as presented in the 
Machu Picchu pottery, are as follows:— 
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Type 14.—Arybdilus, Sevle А. Mouth faring, Two earlike nubbins 
attached to the rim; a single incised conventionalized animal 
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head mulibin, attached to the shoulder; two hand-shaped handles 
attached vertically to the body below rhe ears. Base pointed. 
Arybálli aré usually also decorated by means af paint and 

sometimes & si, The principal part of the decoration шағіу 
always occurs on the same side as the mubhin. They were ln 
tended ta be carried on the hack and shoulders by means of a 
rope passing through the handles and aroumil the pubbia. When 
being carried the decorations would thus be plainly in view. 

rm. Aryhiiies. Style B, Eurmulis not pierced. Shoulder nubbin na 
incised. 

ic —Àrybdlinr, Style C. Mouth not faring. Neck nearly cylindrical, 
Handles attached extremely low on the body. 

ip.—Aryhdilur. Style D, Ear пип incid. Mouth mot faring: 
handles attached. relatively high «m the body; base much elon- 
gated. Probably a late type: Only one cxamplt found, 





Еш 45——Typea 3. — Pob cover. 


24—Beaker-ihaped сін. Style А. (Called Ша im Spanish because 
undoubtedly a cooking por) Allspecimens found were very much 
fire-blackened, In thle particular style the bowl is set of at a 
sharp angle where it joins the foot, which is more elongated than 
im the other styles, Height: 24 cm; width: (greatest diameter of 
the bow!) 16 cm 
at.—Beaker-sha ped alla Style Bo Bowl rounded in а continous curve 
with the foot, which is of medium height, Example of this 
atyle badly broken. Impossible to give original measurements 
2c.—Heaker-shaped olla. Style Bow! broad and Hat. and foot short in 
| proportion to the height. Height; £t cm.: width: 781% сап. 
No paint. In nearly every cae the decorations consist of a 
low relief nttached to the shoulder opposite the handle. These 
have à wide variety ul form. 
3A.—Pol-cowr, Style A. Probably intended for use with the beznker- 
shaped olla. Handle a hand-shaped loop: base nearly flat. 
Height: 8 em.j width: t3 ст 
38.—Pol-coter, Style B. Handle band-shaped, but of one plece with the 
^ eover, instead of being attached to ir, Base concave. Hoight: 
516 cm.; width: ШЕ ста 
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3C.—Pobcorr. Style © Loop-handle, circular in section; hase convex. 
Height: 3 cm.; width: 10 cm. 
No paint or other decoration, 





Ето. 46.— Types a and §.—Two-hanlled dish, 


4A — Two-kandled Чик. Style A. A deep dich in which the with is only 
slightly greater than the height, handles band-shaped, attached 
horizontally below the rim. Height: 1414 em; width: (8.5 cm. 
All dhow signs of paint or slip decoration, 
48—Two-handled dish. Stylo B. A shallow variety in which the height ia 
less than half the width: handics band-shaped, attached hurizon- 
tally below. the rim, Height: 8 cm.; width: 1754 em. 
An uncommon form. 
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4¢.—Two-handled dish. Style. Band-shaped handles attached hiritan- 
tally af the rim. Height: 6.cm,; width: 20 cm. 

A rare (ог, 

an.—Tso-handled dish. Sryle D. Band-shaped handles attached Вог 
zontaily below the rim: bottom slightls convex, instead of being 
flat aa in the other styles of this type. Height: 3 em; width: 
12$ cm. 

Painted inside ona white slip thar covers the entire dish, 

4E.— T wo-handled dish, Style E. Handles io the form of fierce-looking 
animals, attached vertically, and connecting the rm and body. 
the animal heads rising above the level of the rim and tails 
turned to the right, Fragmeute of a number af these dishes 
were found, but it hàs been impossible rc reconarruct à complete. 
specimen, We have been able to assemhle nearly one-hall of 
ope dish, which incasares t2 om. in height and approximately 23 
in width. 

A fairly common type, necurring only in the excavations, and 
not in any of the graves... A fine specimen resembling this type is 
in the American Museum of Natural History in New York, and 
m figured in color opposite page 294 af Professor Bandelur a 
Islands of Titicaca amd Kosh. 

sa-—Two-handied fowl. Style A, Handles band-shaped, curving slightly 
upwards above the mouth, and attached vertically, connecting 
rit and body, Height: cm; width: rz cm, — Rare, 

6i —PHikr-shaped jug. Style À. Ribbon-like handles connecting rim 
and. shoulders, Base flat. Height: qa em; width 27. em. 
Fairly common. 

6b.—Pélikeshaped Jai Style ih Short, rounded handles, connecting rim 
und shoulders: lip flaring. Height: гу єтї жин: t6 cm. 

bc —Pélike-shaped jug. Style C. Handles hband-shaped: attached vertic- 

ally slightly below the upper rim; hase flat. Не һе: 23 стп.; 

wiith: 18 cm, 

&p,—Pilike-shaped jug, Style D. flow) markedly larger tham. mouth. 
Height: 19 crm. ; width 21 cm. Very uncommon. 

za —Diata-shaped olla, Style A. Handles band-shaped, commecting- rin 
and shoulder; base pointed: very much fire-blackened. Height 

| 2; cu; width: 19 cm. — Rare, 

S1.—Pithe, Style A. Handles broad, band-shaped amd. set. vertically. 
Bottom probably flat, Height: 42 cm. width; 34 cm Rare. 

ga.—tiydria-shaped | ola. Style A. Two bread, short, hand shaped 
handles, attached horizontally just below shoulder; third handle 
attached vertically connecting rm and shoulder. Base pointed. 
Very much fire-blackened, Height: 15 eme: width: 1414 cm. 
Rare. 
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FiG. 47.—Type 6.—Pllke-shaped jug. 


ioA.—Lrbes-shaped kele Style A. Handles small, hand-shaped, attached 
horizontally to shoulder: lip conspicuously high. Height: 19 
cm.; width: 21 cm.. Rare. 

toti.—Lebes-shaped kettle. Style B. Handles band-ahaped, attached to 
body; shoulders decorated with vwo snakes in relief in thé ва-са Пе 
"Barbotine" technique. Height: 14 (P) cm.: width; 16 em. 
Rare. 

t1A.—Ladle ar Deep Plate, Style A. Duck's head handle. Incised double 
nubbin attached to rim, opposite hamlle. | Height: 3)4cm.; width: 
13!4 cm. Very common. 
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Fi. 4E —Types 7. & 9. and id.—Diota-shaped olla. Pithos, Hrdris<haped olla. and 
Lebes-ahaped kettle. 


+ 
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115—Ladls or Deep Plate, Style B. Crested bird's head handle in relief. 
Height: 4. cm.; width: 14 cm. 

11с.— Дае ог Deep Plate. Style C. Llama or alpaca head handle in 
relicl, Height: 4 cm.; width: 14cm. 

ib. — Ladle or Deep Plate. Style D. Human head handle, partly in relief, 
and partly painted, Nubbins not incised, Height: 4 emit 
width: 15 cri. 

I18.—Ladle or Deep Plate. Style E Loop-handle attached vertically to 
the rim; double unincised] muhbin opposite handle: Height: 
ass em; width: 1643 cm, Fairly common. 

uradhi or Dep Plak. Style F, ‘Loophandle attached horizontally 
to rim, and double incised nubbin opposite. Height: 4 cm.; 
width: 43$ em. A rare Dorm. 

16 —Ladie or Deep Plate. ую С. Dick head handle, No nuhbina. 
Height: 4 cm;; width: 13 em, 





HG 
Fi. 40 —Type tt.—Lülle. 
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r1n.—Ladie or Deep. Plate, Style H.. Toxdatool-ahaped handle, incised 
nubbins. Height. 39$ em.; width: r$ em. 

124.—Dep. Pla. Style A. Two handles attached Horizontally tò rmm. 
Height: 5 ст; width: 25 em. — Rare. 

135.— Deep. Plate, Style B. incid double muhbins instead ol handles 
Heightz 3 cm.; width: 16cm. Common. 

tac.—Deep Plate. Style С. Plain, uninecived double nubbins attached to 

ёш instemd of handles. Haight: qemu: width: rolê em. Rate. 

12p.—Deep Plate. Style D. Without handles er nubbins. Height: 5 enm: 

width: 12cm. — Rare. 





Fw 59--Туре із--Беер plate. 


0134.—Jug. Style À, Very large loop Һали, attached vertically to sheul- 
der. Height: и № cm,; width: pi Mp en, 
кзн. шр. Style В. Mouth Haring, neck decorated with human [асе in 
telif, Рико loop handle atrached vertically immediately 
below rim, Height: agem. width: 18 em. 
13c—Jug. Style C. Mouth faring: pierced loop handle connecting rim 60 
Бойу. Height: 10 em; widths I em. 
130.—Jug- Strie D. Neck decorated with human face, partly in relief and 
partly painted: loop handle, connecting rim and shouliles, Heights 
i4!) em.; width: £1 cm. 
t3x.—J ug. Style E, No lip. Neck cylindrical; handle commecting neck 
amd body, Height: gig em; with: ûl} em | 
I3F.—J'ug. Style F. Neck, probably cylindrical; loop handle attached 
vertically to shoulder, Height- uncertain; wilib: tt em. — Rare. 
i30—Juwg. Style G: No lip Neck pearly cylindrical: devorated with 
human fuce in relicf; ahoulder carrying hump on «ne aie nnd 
human arms in relief on the other. Low: handle comecting 
ihoulder.and body. — Height: 17 em.: width: 13/4 cm. 
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1iH.—Jug. Style H. No lip. Neck cylindrical: loop handle, attached 
horizontally to sheulder, Height: 15 сп wideh: i134 cm. 

14a.—Jor, Style A Handle a pierced nubbin attached vertically to 
shoulder; lip a pierced dick attached to rim. Made as though 
intended to he used for od or ointment. Height: 414 cm; 


width: $14 cm, 
15^— Сыр. StyW A. Sides neurly arraight; Height: (7); width: g em. 
Rare. 


Ізі.--Сар. Style B, Concave sides Height: 933 cm.; width: 8 cm. 

16а. Гале lopped Brutirr with ane handle. Style A, Handle band-shaped, 
attached vertically to top ot brazier; mouth formed with a small 
lip, irregular in form amd placed en one end. Three apenings ar 
vent«holes in tap. Legs solid and cylindriral Interior and 
exterior much fire-blackenei, — Height: 1734 em; width: 15 em: 
depth: TÊ cm. 





Fic. $r.—Type 13 —]üug 
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This ie the commonest form ant represented іп any burial 
caves, ond occurring only in fragments in the excavations in the 
city, Hitherto the only knows specimens af this type, a far ae 
| have beri able to discover, are à small matel, about g em. in 
diameter, in the Berlin Museum, and à slightly larger ont, about 
$ сп На рененыт, inthe American Museum of Natural History in 
New York. Fulbsized brarers, ol which we lound remains of 
twenty-five or thirty at Machu Picchu, di not appear to have been 
foun! anywhere hitherto. "These braziers were probably used 
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for re-heating or annealing amall pieces al metal, presimably by 
means cf a charcoal fire. Dr C. H: Mathewson, Assistant 
Professor of. Metallurgy in thi Sheffield Scientific School, tells 
mè that: “There la no question but that small bronze implemente 
could be re-beated very conveniently in a utensil of thie shape.” 
He addi: " IF T were going to anneal an article of this kind [coni 
easily make use of a utensil of thie sort. | could take it to the 
laboratory. now and use it forthat purpose. Tt hasan enclosed 
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chamber with provision for blowing if desired, the openings being 
properly located for this purpose.” 

t7a4,—Spherien! Botile, Sryle A. Neck stirrup-shaped; conventionalized 
animal attached tà une sie of neck. Height: 34 cm.: width: 
її єт. Only ame found. 


CONCLUSION 


The common types of pottery at Machu Picchu are— 

(t) The arybdlles, that most characteristic Inca form. [It is found 
in great variety at Machu Picchu, varying from 13 to 9o 
centimeters in height, the latter size being not at all un- 
COMON. | 

(2) The beaker-shaped olla or cooking-pot, of which many specimens 
were found in the more recent graves, and which vary in 
size from 9 te 43 centimeters in height, and from 10 to 29 
centimeters in width, 

(3) Pot-covers. evidently intended for use with the beaker-shaped 
ollas, and. varying in size from 3 to 4 centimeters in height, 
and from 16 to 18 centimeters in width, corresponding to 
the various sized openings of the beaker-shaped ollas. 

(4). Tw-handled dishes, usually found in the same grave with the 
beaker-shaped ollas, and varying in height from 5 to 15 
centimeters, and in width from 7 to 24 centimeters. 

(5) Pélike-shaped jugs, Although very rare, almost unknown in 

| other parts of South America, this form was common at 
Machu Picchu: The specimens vary in height from 27 to 
49 centimeters, and from 11 to 14 in width, and occur in the 
mare recent graves, 

(6) Deep ladles, or plates with a handle on. one side; and a double 
nubbin opposite, somewhat resembling the Greek patera 
in. form,—the handle sometimes being à broad loop, but 
more dften a conventionalized animal or bird head: They 
differ bur litile in size, the average being about 3*4 centi- 
meters in height and 16 in хин, 

(7) J'ugs, with loop-handles, and varying in size from 7 to 23 centi- 
meters 1n height and from 6 to 18 centimeters in width. 
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These are all well-known Cuzco-style types, and occur most often 
in later graves containing the best skeletal material. 

In conclusion, one may say the evidence of the pottery found 
at Machu Picchu tends to point to two distinct periods, an early 
period, represented by forms rarely found in collections of Inca 
material, and a later period, the period when the more recent burials 
were made, represented by well-known types of the so-called Cuzco 
style or pure Inca. 

Finally, with regard to the use of terms: The word arybdllns 
has been for some time adopted without question as a descriptive 
term applying to the well-known Inca bottle-shaped vase with ears, 
low handles, and a pointed base. The new terms submitted here- 
with are: beaker-shaped olla; diola-shaped pot; pithos; pélike-shaped 
jug; hydria-shaped olla; and lebes-shaped kettle. 

Vaue University 

New Haves. CONNECTICUT 


AW. ANTH. Mo. pad 


KIVAS OF THE SAN JUAN DRAINAGE! 
BY BYRON CUMMINGS 


> one who has tramped or ridden all day across the sandy 
J plains of the Navajo or Hopi reservations without finding a 
spring ora decent water hole, there is no need of explaining the 
importance of mother earth and the rain gedsin the theology of the 
Indians of that region, The scanty vegetation draws its sustenance 
from the soil; the pockets m thé rocks store the precious fluid that 
keeps flocks and herds alive; and from the crevices in the cliffs man 
draws the life-giving nectar of the gods and goes on his way with a 
prayer of thanksgiving an his lips. Is it any wonder that the In- 
dians who drew their sustenance from that scanty soil centuries 
ago amd ther still primitive descendants look upon the earth as 
their cherishing mother and upon the rain clouds as benign beings 
coming from the four quarters of the earth to bless mankind? 
Man must ever worship some power which he recognizes as superior 
tò himsel, must personify it, clothe it with life and initiative and 
capacity to understand his petitions. In so far as the attributes 
of that power are. beyond his comprehension, superstition Ноа 
sway and the primitive imagination runs riot, filling religious 
observances with all sorts of fantastic forms and concepts. 

The carly inhabitants of our southwestern plains were evidently 
struggling toward a truer comprehension of the phenomena manifest 
about them and a determination of their relationship to those 
phenomena. They grasped germs of great truths and filled in the 
background with a strange mixture of half truths and imagination 
that custom welded into divine laws that the gods insisted) must 
be carried out with great precision. 

As an expression of belief in. the sustaining power of mother 
earth, the greater numberof the ceremonial chambers of the ancient 
and modern population of the Pueblo country are sunk beneath the 

VReaid before the American Anthropological Association at Philadelphia 
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surface of the earth and form halla located whollv orn part beneath 
the floor level of the living rooms of the village. Thus the priests 
déscend again into the embrace of the earth-mother and come into 
closer touch with that mysterious life-givine power which they see 
her manifest on every hand. In the creation myths of the Hopi, 
the Zuni, and the Navajo we find accounts of how mankind has 
emerged from the interior of the earth, struggling upward with rhe 
help af the gods from one plane of existence to another until they 
are able to climb out upon the surface of the earth and endure the 
full light of the sun-father. This underground chamiber, called by 
the Hopi, a kiva, represents the last stopping pace or stage of exist- 


ence before man emerged on to the surface of the earth (fig. 53). 





Fic. $3—4 klva with irregular recesses uni a pape нате between the fire screen 
and rhe enirance to the sacred passage. Kaventn, Arizona 


Thus it commemorates the important phase- achievement—in that 
great struggle of mankind toward the fuller light of the present day. 

In the sipagu, the opening in the oor situated usually aw little 
beyond the center and in line with the fire-box and entrance to the 


shaft, we have represented the opening fram which the spirits of 
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men have passed from the interior of tlie earth on their journey to 
the presence of the sun-father. The fire-box, usually located close 
to the center, represents the invigorating heat of the sun-father 
whose presence they are approaching. Here they pause and warm 
and dry themselves, as their existence heretofore has been in regions 
that are cold, dark, and damp. — After they have became accustomed 
to the warmth and dim light of the kiva, they pass on by the fire 
screen and enter the passage through the side wall at the floor level 
which leads to the bottom of a small shaft which extends usually 
vertically into the open air above. Through this. passage they 
ascend to the surface of the earth, ‘Thus man has accomplished his 
journey, stands in the presence of the sun-father, and begins his 
career in the great out-of-doors of the world's forces. 

In the ruins of the cave and cliff people of the San Juan drainage 
that we have examined, this underground chamber js almost in- 
variably round, evidently following the form of the most primitive 
dwelling of these people and thus recording the history of their 
architecture. Primitive people everywhere seem hrst tà have con- 
structed for themselves circular homes. — We see this manifest among: 
the neolithic people of Europe and Asia as well ag among the aborig- 
ines of America. In the San Juan drainage all of the oldest homes 
we have found, buildings that piainly antedated the well constructed 
cliff-dwellings, are circular in form. 

The past summer we found some interesting groups of houses 
in a section of very rough country that seemed comparatively 
unknown. In a deposit of clay and broken shale which had par- 
tially filled numerous caves of the section, the people had excavated 
circular rooms, roofing them over with poles, brush, cedar bark, 
and clay. Im some instances these older habitations were filled 
up, and well constructed rooms of stone and clay of the so-called 
"Cliff-Dwellers" built above them. In other sections as in Sagie 
ot Sosie canon, a branch of the Moonlight, and in Water Lily 
caüon, a branch of the main Sagie, we have found numerous in- 
stances of circular rooms constructed of flat stone set up on edge, 
braced by posts and poles and the holes filled with grass, Cedar bark, 
or clay. Some of these, judging from their location and construc- 
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tion, plainly were ceremonial chambers; others served merely as 
living rooms. Many are in such a state of decay that it is im- 
possible to determine the uses to which they were put; but all are of 
circular farm, 

In the older kivas of the " Cliff-Dowellers" one finds the walls 
built of roughly constructed masonry with four strong posts set 
into them to serve as supports for the larger timbers that carry the 
weight of the roof. As they learned to break the stones more 
evenly and lay them up more firmly, they made the walls stronger, 
letting well built pilasters take the place of the supporting posts, and 
setting the wall between them back a few inches after it had reached 
a height af about three feet from the floor. These. intervening 
spaces made excellent recesses for storing ceremonial material and 
perhaps also convenient places to sleep when men wished to see 
visions and secure answers to the questions that were disturbing 





Fos. ¢4.—Kiva 30 ft: in dinmeter showing a bench extending urgumd the entire chamber. 
Water Lily cation. Arizona. 


their peace of mind. The pilasters and accompanying recesses 
usually number six, although we find many variations from this 
form. In White cañon we have found well-made kivas with five 
pilasters, in Sagie cafion, kivas with two and three recesses up near 
the roof and others with no recesses at all, the wall having been 
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built strang and smooth from the floor to the ceiling. On the 
Kayenta in 1909 we found a kiva ina cave ruin ina small side 
cañón, that has a bench extending exactly half way round the 
circular chamber. This kiva ts fifteen feet in diameter, its walls 
are exceedingly well built, and the curve of the room very regular. 

In Twin Cave Hous in Water Lily cañon, one of the head 
branches of Sagie cañon, we found a kiva 20 feet in diameter which 
has a bench 2 feet high extending entirely around the chamber 
(fig. 54). This building is very well constructed and has the 
greater part of the bench paved with thin flat stones. A large one 
forms the top of the entrance to the shaft, or sacred passage. A 
rectangular box-like depression in the floor 4 by 8 inches takes the 
place of the circular sipapu which we have found in the other kivas. 
The hre screen was made by standing two short posts firmly in the 
clay floor, two feet apart, and filling in the space between with 
upright sticks plastered with clay; [n the lower part of the wall 
near the floor you usually find one or more cubby-holes about 8 
by to inches and 6 to ro inches deep, These were probably used 
as receptacles for prayer plumes and sacred: medicines. 

The roofs are either flat of dome-shaped, both varieties of which 
have been well described by Dr Fewkes in his monographs on 
Spruce Tree House and Cliff Palace in Mesa Verde National Park, 
Colorado, and hy Mr Morley in his discussion! of the ruins af 
McElmo сайоп. Тһе greater number of these kivas have flat 
roofs supported by heavy timbers which rest upon the pilasters, or, 
where there are no pilasters, are bedded into the top of the wall. 
At right angles and resting upon these are poles placed from 6 to 
12 inches part. Upon these and also at right angles rests a layer of 
split cedar ór of willow twigs laid closely together. Over these isa 
thick layer of cedar bark or rushes and this, in turn, is overlaid with 
about 3 inches of clay packed closely hy treading. ‘The dome-shaped 
roofs are obtained by placing smaller and shorter timbers from tlic 
top of one pilaster to the one next adjacent, and others across. the 
angles thus formed by the ends of the first tier, gradually drawing 
them toward the center until the roof beams close the apace or 
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leave only a small hole in the top. Upon these supporting timbers 
are placed a layer of brush or cedar bark and then all is covered 
and leveled with earth and clay. To one side of the center in 
both forms of roof is left a rectangular opening about 2 by 214 feet 
by which access to the kiva is had on a ladder. 

In some of the cave pueblos, as in Batatakin and Bat-woman 
houses in branches of Sagie cafion, no circular ceremonial chambers 
are found. Rectangular rooms built on the same level as the living 
rooms seem to have been used for that purpose. Taking one from 
Batatakin as typical (pl. xix), the entrance is at the side and opens 
upon a platform that extends from the threshold to the fire screen 
which гізез from the edge of the fire-box. The fire screen, built 
up of masonry five inches thick, is 2 feet wide and 2 feet 6 inches 
high. The floor of the chamber is the solid rock of the cave floor, 
and contains no stfapu. A shallow circular depression that has 
been pecked into the rock 18 inches from the fire-box suggests à 
sipapu, though probably it is not one. In the roof above the fire- 
box is an opening 8 by 10 inches which probably served for the exit 
of the smoke. Midway in the front wall and 4 feet 6 inches [rûm 
the floor is an opening, 4 by 5 inches, that has been carefully pre- 
pared, This may be the suggestion of the sacred passage, but there 
is no exterior shalt manifest. The back wall is formed of the cliff 
wall of the cave and contains an irregular jog which served as a 
shelf. There were at least four such chambers in. Batatakin and 
two in Bat-woman House. In the latter pueblo, however, all 
rooms in the central part of the cave were so badly destroyed 
by huge blocks of stone that had fallen from the roof of the cave 
that it is impossible to be at all sure of the detailed character of the 
respective rooms. 

On the back wall of the Bat-woman House is painted a large 
image of the Bat-woman and on the side wall of Batata kin a similar 
image of the slayer god. Since these images are found only іп 
these pueblos where there are no circular chambers, and since 
these villages show as high development in the arts of weaving and 
— VThis method of construction la shown in one form of hogan built by the Navajo 
in that region today. 
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pottery-making as is found anywhere, and since also we are able to 
obtain from old. Navajo priests à reasonable explanation of these 
images, it is probable that these are as recent as any ol the Clif- 
Dwellers" villages. 

The old Navajo relate the myth of the Bat-woman and the 
slayer god as follows: 


А very long time ago their people used ta be destroyed by the big: 
animale that lived in the country. The last of these big animals were 
the big eagles, which lived on the top of Shiprock, a steep iedlated oif 
іп northwestern New Mexico, and ised ta swoop dawn upon their 
villages, carry off their women and children, and steal their turquoise, 
Finally, they appealed to the Slaver God to help them. He went to the 
top of Shiprock, killed the big engles, ani took all their feathers, When 
һе turned to come down, the cliff was ee steep that he was afraid to try It. 
Pretty i008. Bat-woman, his grandmother, came along and he asked her 
to help him. | Shi said she would if he would get into her basket, which 
ide always carried suspended. by. finê silken threads, and keep fus eyes 
closed! until they reached the ground. He thought the corde looked 
pretty small: tot she bounced the basket up und down and showed hist 
how strong they were. Knowing that his grandmother would never 
deceive him, at length he got into the basket and was taken down to 
the ground. dur on the way, while his eyes were closed, the Bat- 
woman threw all of the eagle feathers inte the uit, and they turned into 
hirdi That ia why we have so many birds, Sinee then the people 
have never born troubled by big animals, The Slayer God is the son of 
the: &un-father aud. a. beautiful, chaste Navajo girl, the daughter of the 
Bat-womatr. 


In Pine Tree House, a cave pueblo of thirty-six rooms which we 
discovered last summer near the head of Nitznoeboko, a branch af 
the Sagie cañon, we found at the extreme Iront òf the. cave the 
remains of a circular room built into the cliff, in the old style, with 
flat stone on edge and braced with posts; and near one end of the 
cave an old kiva of circular form, though somewhat irregular; 
while toward the other end and opening off from a little court, was 
a rectangular room that had plamly served the purpose of a cere- 
the surrounding rooms in a large hole between sections of the cliff 
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Hoor of the cave, and: cotimequently, was not perfectly round. 
It was 5! feet deep: and its average diameter was 814 feet, Against 
the rock, on the front side, was the fireplace; while 3 feet to the 
right, was the entrance to the shaft, or sacred passage, which opened 
out inte a tiny triangular court on that side of the chamber. There 
was no fire screen, as the location of the hre-box seemed to preclude 
the need of one. In the inside of the sacred passage, 12 inches 
{тош the top, are two small oak sticks set into the masonry ol the 
walls at right angles to cach other. A similar arrangement is found 
in the shafts of some kivas in the White canon on the north side ol 
the San Juan, ‘This seems to preclude the use of the shaft for pro- 
fane purposes. The fact that the roof was entirely gone and) the 
chamber filled with all sorts of rubbish seems to indicate that the 
community bad ceased to use this room and had transferred their 
ceremonies to the larger rectangular room in the other part of the 
village. Thischamber measured 10 feet 1 inch by 10 feet 5 inches 
and contained a fire-box and a sipapu. The sipapu is rectangular, 
and measures 24 by t0 by 5 inches, It was covered by à. piece of 
plank which rested upon a planting stick. 

These rooms illustrate well the relationship that plainly existed 
between ihe two foras of ceremonia] chambers. The circular 
ones are evidently the older and more numerous, “They served the 
communities as churches, council chambers, and workshops for the 
men: and were the center of the religious and: social life of the 
respective communities, The rectangular rooms were a later 
development, and served a similar purpose among the members of 
clan societies, organized through the influence of immigrants into 
the region, whose religious customs differed somewhat from the 
parent stock of the people. 

Some interesting conditions are also found in the ceremonial 
caves of the region, showing the circular idea af the earlier kiva 
in these earliest places of worship, One in Montezuma creek 
cafion which we found several years ago, is a small semicircular 
cave, reached only by a staircase of foot holes pecked іп the smooth 
side of the cliff, ‘These holes were nearly obliterated and had to be 
pecked out afresh before one could reach the cave which contained 
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little more than a fireplace. Another found last summer in Monu- 
ment park was reached only by swinging one of our number over 
the cliff 75 feet down te a small landing, and then dropping a rope 
down a hundred feet to the bottom. By this we made our wav, 
hand over hand, to the landing: and thence, we climbed into the 
interior of the cave. In the inner slope we could trace here and 
there the remains of foot-holes cut in the rock, but those in the 
cliff outside evidently had been entirely obliterated. At the hack 
of the cave there is a sandy terrace which is quite level, On this 
had been set up flat stones in a circle 12 feet in diameter (pl. xx). 
Buried in the sands that had drifted into this inclosure and scat- 
tered down the slope for several feet were hundreds of beads of 
hone, jet, slate, agate, turquoise, and shell, also several pipes, several 
arrow and spear points, some arrows and weaving sticks, and many 
small canopies made of twigs tied with yucca cord. In front and 
just outside this circle was a coarse black jar, 16inches high. This 
was buried in the sands that had 
accumulated since the cave was 
used, and wascovered closely with 
aflatstone. In it were a string 
of fifty small wooden cylinders, 
36 wooden pendants, shaped like 
truncated cones, a string of 40 
half-gourd shells, a bundle of 
prayer sticks and bone awls, and 
laur carved wooden birds (ig. 55). 
Here evidently was a shrine of 
the rain gods. Here they brought 
their offerings of beads and feath- 
Vic. ss.—Wooden birds trom ceremonís] TE: ows; and the сілкіне 
cave, Monument Park, Utah. of their christening ceremonies. 
Here the priests stored the ar- 

ticles which they used in the sacred rites performed to secure the 
favor of the gods and the blessing of their fields. The four birds of 
different sizes probably represent the messengers of the rain gods of 
the east, west, north and south: the wooden beads. the pendants, 
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and the half-gourd shells were probably the decorations of the 
priests as they danced and chanted to the rain gods; while the 
wooden canopies (placed over the head of a new-born babe to secure 
the protection of the gods, according to an explanation given us by 
an old Navajo medicineman) probably represented the canopy of 
the heavens with the circle of the horizon, the homes of the rain 
gods of the east, west, north, and south, and the paths across the 
heavens which lead to the respective abodes of those deities. 

In a roomin Pine ‘Tree House in Sagie cafion we found, together 
with numerous weaving sticks and spindles, a band made of splints 
woven together with yucca cord and bordered on cach side with a 
row of pine nuts strung on cotton corde The band is painted with 
a design in black and white. With the assistance of. Mrs John 
Wetherill of Kayetta, Arizona, who possesses a remarkable under- 
standing of the Navajo people and their language, we obtained the 
following interpretation of this design from Navajo medicinemen: 
The black and white lines at top and bottom represent the horizon 
with its dark earth line and the bright light of the sky; the black 
terraced triangles represent the rain clouds; the broad zigzag lines 
of white, the lightning: and the vertical white lines, the pillars of 
heads that hold up the rain clouds so that there will never be any 
more floods. This band formed the headdress of the priest who 
itüpersonated the slayer god in the. ceremony commemorating the 
saving of the people from the great flood that occurred a long, long 
time ago; but this ceremony, he said, hac not been celebrated by 
his people fora long time. 

A peculiarly shaped basket was found ina room in Bat-woman 
House, and i5 similar to one found in a cave in Sagie cañon in 1900. 
It is probably a ceremonial basket; and, according to the explanation 
of our old Navajo friend, was carried by the war god (the slayer god) 
to hold his arrows and sacred medicines m the ceremony above 
described. ‘The two peculiar shaped lobes at the bottom represent 
the ears of the Bat-woman, the grandmother of the slayer god, who 
always aided her grandson in his efforts to help the people. 

The elaborate design, carried out in color, represents in the 
bands of black and white the horizon lines of earth and light; the 
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dark broad bands, the rain clouds; the dark triangles, the water 
jugs of the rain gods: and the white zigzag lines, the lightning. 

While both Navajo and Hopi priests and clan leaders seem 
able to give reasonable explanations of much of this ancient 
ceremonial material, ts it not remarkable that medicinemen of the 
Tachinie clan, the oldest clan of the Navajo, seem to be the only 
ones able to give such ready and definite interpretation to so much 
af the prehistoric symbolism? It seems to us to indicate quite a 
close connection between the Tachinie clan of the Navajo and the 
Cliff Dwellers of the region. 
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EIGHTEEN PROFESSIONS’ 
By A, L, KROEBER 


| NTHROPOLOGY today includes two studies which funda- 
mental differences of aim and. method render irreconcilable. 
One of these branches is biological and psychological; the 

other, social or historical. 

There is a third field, the special province of anthropology. 
concerned! with the relation. of biological and social factors. "This 
is no-man's-land, and. therefore used as à picnic-ground by whoso- 
ever prefers pleasure excursions to the work of cultivating a patch 
of understanding. Someday this tract will also he surveyed, fenced, 
and improved. Biological science already claims it: but the title 
remains to be established. For the present, the labor in hand is: 
the delimitation of the scope of history from that of science. 

In what follows; historical anthropology, history, and sociology 
are referred to as history. Physical anthropology and psychology 
are included in biology. 

1. The aim of history is to know the relations of social facts to the 
whole of civilization. 

Civilization means civilization elf, not itsimpulses. Relation 
ig actual connection, not cause. 

2. The material studied by history is not man, bul his works. 

[t is not men, but the results of their deeds, the manifestations 
of their activities, that are the subject of historical inquiry. 

3. Civilisation, though carried by men ond existing through them, 
is an entity in itself, and of another order from life. 

History is not concerned with the agencies producing civiliza- 
tion, but with civilization as such. The causes are the business of 
the psychologist, The entity civilization haa intrinsically nothing: 
to do with individual men nor with the aggregates of men ûn whom 

LRead by title at the Philadelphia meeting of the American Anthropological 
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it rests. It springs from the organic, but is independent of it. 
The mental processes of groups of men are, after all, only the col- 
lected processes of individuals reacting under certain special stimuli. 
Collective psychology is therefore ultimately resolvable into indi- 
vidual human psychology, just as this in turn is resolvable into or- 
ganic psychology and physiology. But history deals with material 
which is essentially non-individual and integrally social, History 
is not concerned with the relations of civilization to men or organ- 
nis, but with the interrelations of civilization. ‘The pavchic or- 
ganization of man in the abstract dues nat exist for it, save as some- 
thung given directly and. more or less completely to the student's 
conschkreness, The uncivilized man does. not exist: ii he did, he 
would mean nothing to the historian. Even civilized man is none 
of history's business; its sphere is the civilization of which man 
is the necessary hasis but which is inevitable once this basis exists. 

4- А certat mental comstilulion af. man must be axxumed by the 
historian, but may not be used by him as a resolution ef social phe- 
nomen. 

The historian can and should obtain for himself the needed 
interpretation of man's- mind from familiarity with social facts and 
the direct application to them of his owt psychic activities, This 
interpretation is likely to be of service in proportion-as it emanates 
immediately from himself and not from the formulated laws of the 
biological psychologist, Whether an understanding of civilization 
will or will not help the psychologist is for the latter tà determine. 

5. True instincts lie at the bottom and origin of social phenomena, 
bnt cannot be considered or deall with by history- 

History begins whero instincts commence to be expresse] in 
social facts. 

6. The personal or individual has no historical value save as il- 
изгот. 

Ethnological genealogies are valuable material. Su are the 
actions of conspicuous historical personages. Bue their dramatic, 
anecdotic, ör biographie recital is biographie or fictional art, or 
possibly psychology, not history, 

7. Geography, or physical environment, is material made use of by 
civilization, nol a factor shaping or explaining civilisation, 
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Civilization reacts to civilization, not to geography. For the 
historian, geography does not act on civilization, but civilization 
incorporates geographical circumstances, Agriculture presupposes 
a climate able to sustain agriculture, and. modifies itself according 
to climatic conditions, It is not caused by climate. The under- 
standing of agricultural activity is to be sought in the other phe- 
nomena of civilization affecting it. 

8. The absolute equality and identity of all human races and strats 
as carriers of civilization must be assumed by the historian. 

The identity has nor been prover) nor has it been disproveil. 
It remains to be established, or to be limited, by observations di- 
rected to this end, perhaps only by experiments. The historical 
and social influences affecting every race nnd every large group üf 
persons are closely intertwined. with the alleged biological and 
hereditary ones, and have never yer been sufficiently separated. to 
allow demonstration of the actual efficiency of either. All opinions 
on this point are only convictions falsely fortified by subjectively 
interpreted evidence, “The biologist dealing with man must assume 
at least. some hereditary differences, and. often. does. assume biw 
logical factors as the only ones existent. The historian, until auch 
differences are established and exactly defined, must assume their 
non-existence. If he does not base his studies on this assumption. 
his work becomes a. vitiated mixture of histary and. biology. 

9. Heredily cannot be allowed to have acied any part in history. 

Individual hereditary differences. undoubtedly exist, but. are 
not historical material because they are individual, Hereditary 
differences between humain groups may ultimately be established, 
but like geography must in that event be converted into material 
acted upon by the force. of civilization, not treated as causes of 
civilization. 

10. Heredity by acquirement is equally a biological and. historical 
monsirosit y. 

This naive explanation may be eliminated on the findings of 
biology; but should biology ever determine that such heredity 
operates through à mechanism as vet undiscovered, this heredity. 
must nevertheless be disregarded by history together with con- 
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genital heredity, In the present stage of understanding, heredity 
by acquirement is only too often the cherished inclination of those 
who confuse their biological thinking by the introduction of social 
aspects, and of those who confound history by deceiving themselves 
that they are turning it into biology. 

iy. Selecion and other factors of organic evolution cannet be 
admitted as affecting civilization. 

It is actually unproved that the processes of organic evolution 
are materially influencing civilization or that they have influenced 
it Civilization obviously introduces an important factor which is 
practically or entirely lacking in the existence of animals and plants, 
and which must at least largely neutralize the operation of any 
kind of selection. Prehistoric archeology shows with certainty 
that civilization has changed profoundly without accompanying 
material alterations in the human organism. Even во far as bio- 
logical evolution may ultimately be proved in greater or less degree 
for man, a correspondence between organic types and civilizational 
forms will have to be definitely established before history can con- 
cern itself with these organic types or their changes. 

12. The so-called savage is no transition between the animal and 
the scientifically educated man. 

All men are totally civilized. All animals are totally uncivilized 
because they are almost totally uncivilizable, The connecting 
condition which it is universally believed must have existed, is 
entirely unknown. If ever it becomes known, it can furnish to the 
historian only an introduction to history. "There is no higher and 
lower in civilization for the historian. The ranging of the portions 
of civilization in any sequence, save the actual one of time, place, 
and connection, is normally misleading and always valueless, The 
estimation of the adult savage as similar to the modern European 
child is superficial and prevents his proper appreciation either 
biologically ör historically. 

13. There are no soctal species or standard cultural types or stages. 

A social species in history rests on false analogy with organic 
species. A stage in civilization is merely a preconception made 
plausible by arbitrarily selected facts. 
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14. There is no ethnic mind, but only civilization. 

There are only individual minds. When these react on each 
other cumulativelv, the process is merely physiological. The 
single ethnic or social existence is civilization, which biologically is 
resolvable purely into a product of physiological forces, and histor- 
ically is the only and untranscendable entity. 

15. There are no laws in history similar io ihe lass. of physico- 
chemical science. 

All asserted civilizational laws are at most tendencies, which, 
however determinable, are not permanent quantitative expressions. 
Nor are such tendencies the substitute which history has for the 
laws of science. History need not deny them and may have to 
recognize them, but their formulation ia not its end. 

16, History deals with conditions sine qua non, nol wiih causes. 

The relations between civilizational phenomena are relations 
of sequence, not of effect. The principles of mechanical causality, 
emanating from the underlying biological sciences, are applicable: 
to individual and collective psychology. Applied to history, they 
convert it into psychology. An insistence that all treatment of 
civilizational data should be by the methods of mechanical causality 
is equivalent to a denial of the valid existence of history as a subject 
of study. The only antecedents of historical phenomena are his- 
torical phenomena. 

17. The causality of history is teleological, 

Psychological causes are mechanical. For history, psychology is 
assumable, not demonstrable. To make the object of historical 
study the proving of the fundamental identity of the human mind 
by endless examples is as tedious as barren: If the process af 
civilization seems the worth-while end of knowledge of civilization, 
it must be sought as a process distinct from that of mechanical 
causality, or the result will be a reintegration that is not history. 
Teleology of course does not suggest theology to those free from the 
‘nfluctice of theology. The teleology of history involves the ab- 
solute conditioning ol historical events by other historical events. 
This causality of history is as completely unknown amd unused as 
chemical causality was a thousand and physical causality three 
thousand years ago. 
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18. Inu fine, the determinations and methods of biological, psycho- 
logical, or natural science do not exist for history, just as the results and 
the manner of operation of history are disreparded by consistent bio- 
lopical practice. 

Most biologists have implicitly followed their aspect of this 
doctrine, but their consequent success has tempted many historians, 
especially sociologists; anthropologists, and. theorists, to imitate 
them instead of pursuing their proper complementary method, 
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THE FAMILY HUNTING BAND AS THE BASIS OF 
ALGONKIAN SOCIAL ORGANIZATION 


By FRANK G. SPECK 


ГЕН following paper is intended in a preliminary way to make 

available to ethnologists the results of certain economic 
and social investigations in an important but hitherto 
neglected topic: the family group as a fundamental social unit 
among the hunting tribes of the northern woodlands. The idea 
has always prevailed, without bringing forth much criticism, that, 
in harmony with other primitive phenomena, the American Indians 
had little or no interest in the matter of claims and boundaries to 
the land which they inhabited. This motion has, in fact, been 
generally presupposed for all native tribes who have followed а 
hunting life, to accord with the common impression that a hunter 
has to range far, and wherever he muy, to find game enough to 
support his family. 

Whether or not the hunting peoples of other continents, or 
even of other parts of America, have definite concepts regarding. 
individual or group ownership of territory, | should at least like 
to show that the Indian tribes of eastern and northern North 
America did have quite definite claims to their habitat. Moreover, 
as we shall see, these claims existed even within the family groups 
composing the tribal communities, There is, indeed, considerable 
significance in the fact that these tracts were remotely inherited 
in the families and that they were well known by dehnite bounds 
not only among the owners but among the neighboring groups. In 
many cases they were also associated with certain social chan group- 
ings within the tribe. It would seem, then, that such features 
characterize actual ownership of territory. 

One of the results of my ethnological explorations in the interests 
of the Geological Survey of Canada among the tribes of the northern 
and northeastern United States and Canada, has been to trace the 
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distribution of the family hunting clainis and to study the social 
side of the institution, which is, to be sure, à fundamental one, 
among all the Algonkian people. Accordingly, | feel safe in 
presenting this preliminary report of the ethno-geographical 
material now, having pursued my objective studies through the 
tribes from the Atlantic seaboard in Newfoundland, Nova Scotia, 
Maine, the South Labrador coast, and provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario as far west as Mattagama river and north to Lake Abittibi 
beyond the Height of Land dividing the Arctic and St Lawrence 
watershed. 

Before entering upon the specific material from different tribes, 
let me define the family hunting group as a kinship group composed 
of folks united by blood or marriage, having the right to hunt, trap, 
and fish in a certain inherited district bounded Бу some rivers, lakes, 
or other natural landmarks, These territories, as we shall call them, 
were, moreover, often known by certain local names identified with 
the family itself. The whole territory claimed by each tribe was 
subdivided into tracts owned from time immemorial by the same 
families. and handed down from generation to generation. The 
almost exact bounds of these tetritories were known and recognized, 
and trespass, which, indeed, was of rare occurrence, Was summarily 
punishable. These family groups -or bands form the social units of 
most of the tribes, having not only the ties of kinship buta com- 
munity of lam] and interests, In some tribes these bands have 
developed into clans with prescribed rules. of marriage, some social 
taboos and totemic emblems. Such, then, js the general aspect of 
this institution. | 

Regarding the territorial bounds, 1 indeed found them so well 
established and definite that it has been possible to show on maps 
the exact tract of country. claimed by each family group. The 
districts among the Algonkian seem to average between two and 
four hundred square miles to each family in the main habitat, while 
on the tribal frontiers they may average from two to four times as 
large. I have already prepared such maps of the Penobscot terri- 
tory in Maine, the Montagnais and Mistassini of Quebec, the Timis- 
kaming:and Nipissing in Ontario, the Micmac of Nova Scotia and 
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Newfoundland, and the Lake Dumoine, Timagami, Matachewan 
and Mattawa bands of Algonkian and Ojibwa in Ontario and 
Quebec! Tn only one- instance so far in my investigations have l 
found this institution occurring among the Troquois. In this case 
the Mohawk of the Oka band have a few family hunting terri- 
tories, the idea evidently having been borrowed from the Algonkm 
occupying the same reserve. I could not find any traces of the 
institution among the Cherokee of North Carolina. Mr E. W. 
Hawkes iüforms me, concerning the Eskimo of Labrador, that, while 
aware that their Indian neighbors maintain the hunting territory 
system, they have not taken it up themselves. 

In the west and north several authors refer in more or less 
definite terms to the institution. Harmon (1560) describes it among 
the Cree? while now and then we can detect its occurrence in. the 
regions covered by the reports of later erhnologists.! As might 

1 "Family Hunting Territories and Social Lile of Various Аиша Bans tf 
the Ottawa Valley," Мете. базу Surety of Canada (In prese). 

1D. W. Harmen. Joureal of Voyages and Travels in the Interior of North America 
(New York, 1903), p. 330-1. 

"Every tribe has ite particular tract of country: and this ja divided main. among 
the several families, which compose the tribi Rivers, lakes. and mionminini, serve 
them as boututaries: and the limites of the territory which belongs to each family ure 
as well known by the tribe, nx tlie fines which seperate farm are. by the Larsnere it 
the civilized word. The Indiana who rede in the large plains. make no sutlidivialons 
of their territory; for the wealth of thelr country consiste of buffaloes and wolvm ; 5. 
But ilie case ia otherwive with the inhabitants of the woody counrries . , . should they 
destroy all these anlinalé in ome season, they would cut ol their mrans il sulbsistenee. 
A prudent. Indian who landa are not well stocked with animals. kills only what are 
absolutely necessary to procure mich articles &s he cannot well diapense with.” 

LY. Stefinenn, Amtinopological Papers, Americam Murrum uf. Natural. Hirlory, 
XIV; part (1014), p. 271. "Each group (Axhapasean! then kept very attictly to their 
own huniing gronnds and only in extreme need [allowed gamme into a neighbor's ter- 
rtory. u 

Н. 1. Spinden, "The Mer Percé indiam" Armir Атыитіган A nthropelogical 
A ota. Il p.d4z. "Thé Wez Pereé tribe waa divided into bituls upon the village 
or geographical basis. Each village Һай 169 chief, it» Shiny place and its strip of ter- 
ritory slong the river.” 

Clark Wisder, " The Social Life of the Blacklowt Indians," Authrofolagical Papers, 
American Afnirum of Nalural History, VI, part 1, p. 99 "When two-or eire bands 
снове со occupy immediate parts of tbe same valley, their camps are eegregated unl, И 
possible, ecparated by à brook, a point af highland, or other natural barrier, The 
scattering of bunds during the winter was an economic necessity, a practice accentuated 
among the Thick-wood Cree and other almilar tribes. Samething wae Jost ln defensive 
powers but thie was doubthess fully oifect liy greater immunity [rom starvation." 
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indeed be expected, the tribes of the Plains area do not have the 
institution so far zs I have learned incidentally from a few infor- 
mants. From the allusions in literature, however, we might sus- 
pect its general distribution in the Plateau and in the northern or 
Mackenzie area. 

We have reason to: know, moreover, from early historical 
writings, that the typical institution of the hunting territory, with 
vested rights, so characteristic even today among the tribes of 
Canada, held sway among the Algonkian kindred as far south as 
southern New England. This brings the institution well within 
the limits of the region concemed in the treaty négotiations of our 


Finaly in this connection artenting might be called to the significant passages in 
the works of R. H Lowie on “The Northern Shoshone," Anthropatogizal Papers of the 
Amrrican Museum if Natural History, 11. part 11, p. 308 ani on "The Assiniboing'; 
In those o£. A. L. Kroeber on the Algankian Gros Ventre. n4 in those ul A. B, Skinner 
dealing with the northern Plaine Cree and ( ға. Cf, “Notes on the Eastern Cree 
ani Northern Saulteanx” (athe pologica! Papers of the American Museum of Natural 
Hisy, IX. patt 1, p. t$0. "Every nduit nile ANatthers Saulteagy Tua n certain 
wellknown range oter whid he kas the exclusive right oi Tapping and hunting yeme, 
known a4 "Trikewin'  wnni cormerpotuling to home. This, by exception to thr 
general mila ol maternal intieritance, descend at bis death t» hia nearest living relative, 
mule or female inesder ol age, — — , The rules regarding the punishment far vialation 
ofl the law malnet hending Оң another Than? lands are saki to have been very atrict at 
one time, but are now lux. alehoügl lard leerlinge sid irven bowa ÍrequentIy result from 

Quite definitely, indeed. cn wr interpret the méaning of. what Roger Williams 
Wrote ol the Narroganett In Elode laand iu. 1043 in his quai atyle, Key into the 
Language of. America, Roger Willams (London, 4643) 

Pity, "Secomlty, they hunt by Traps of sieveruli seris, to which purpose. after 
they have obaerved |n sprite time and summer the hase of. the Deere trs about 
Harvest. (hey. góe ten or twentie together, am sometimes more, aa) withall buld up 
litte hunting houses of Darke amd rushes. |. and жо cach tan takes his bounds of 
two, three of foure miles where he reta thirty, Гоу ог Ву trapè aiei balte his traps 
with that food ihe Deste Inves ami once tn two dayi he walka fils round to View hie 
ийра 

P. 193, "Pumpom: a tzibure skin when a Deere is Milted in the Water. This 
skin is cariied to the Sachim of Prince within whose territory the Deere was sliin” 

Also, quoting Good Newes fiim Nem Euglani. Young's Chronicle of Plymowth, pp. 
301—0, cited in footnote in same edition. p. tog, Roger Williams Key, rtc 

"Every Surhii kncwwth how far ihe bounds and finis of hls own country 
extenieth; and thar iy hie own proper inheritance: . . Iu thia circuit wheesever 
hunteth, if they kill any venison bring hilm tite lee; whieh ia the fore parts of the same, 
M 3t be küted on the land, but if in the water, then the ikin thereat,” 
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colonial government. Furthermore, on the assumption that the 
ethnically related. Algonkian inhabiting southward into. Virginia 
were organized similarly, we may have to conclude that all of the 
Atlantic coast tribes maintained the same institution. 

Another feature of economic importance in the institution of 
the family hunting territory is the conservation of. resources prac- 
tised by the üatives, In their own. régime this means the con- 
servation of the game. Let us consult, for. example, the native 
regulations governing the treatment of the hunting territories 
among the northern Ojibwa and thè Montagnais of the province of 
Quebec who are often accused. of. being improvident as regands the 
killing of game, notwithstanding the fact that they depend upon it 
for their living. The Montagnais subisist entirely upon tlie products 
of the hunt, trading the furs that they obtain during the winter for 
the necessities of life at the Hudson's Bay Company's posts. Ac- 
companied by his family, the Montagnais hunter operites through a 
certain territory, known as his “hunting ground" (otl tawin), the 
boundaries determined by-a certain river, the drainage of some lake, 
or the alignment of some ridge. This is his family шһегиапсе, 
handed down from his ancestors. Here in the same district his 
father hunted before him and here also his children will gain their 
living, Despite the continued killing in the tract cach year thë 
supply is always replenished by the animals allowed to breed there. 
There is nothing astonishing in тіне то the mind of the Indian 
because the killing is definitely regulated so that only the increase 
is constimed, enough stock being left each season to insure a supply 
for the sucteeding year. In this manner the game is “farmed,” so 
to speak, and the continued killing through centuries does not 
affect the stock fundamentally, It can readily be seen that the 
thoughtless slaughter of game in one season would spoil things for 
the next and soon bring the proprietor to famine. 

The Montagnais depend largely upon the beaver, as there are very few moore 
and caribowin their country. The beaver to them te like the bison to the Plains 
Indians, or the reindeer to the Arctic tribes. The meat of the beaver lsdelicious 
and substantial and replaces pork very advantageously, И the hunter fall sick 


in the forest fac from aid, he finds the castoreut à beneficial remedy; — Different 
fram the other beasts the beaver dees not wander about and require to be hunted; 
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he builds his " cabin" in plain sight upon the vary parh of the hunter, in the river 
or lake. | [rstinctively, the hinter understands how tà operate with a natural 
law, which no game commission can improve om, amd tà maintain the beaver 
there for his subsistence. He understands, morcover, that he cannot abuse bis 
opportunity. Thus it is thar the Indian obeying a natural law of conservation, 
which is worth more than any written làw to him, never destroys all the mernbera 
of a beaver family, Не knows enough to sparc a sufficient number for the con- 
tinuation of thu family and the propagation of the colony, He takes care of the 
beaver aa well as other animats, rhat iiri in his family territory, as a farmer dors 
of hie breeders: He can, iñiecd, tellar any time the number of animals which 
he can dispose af each year in his district without damaging his supply! 


The testimony of an Ojibwa chief at Lake Temagami, Ontario, 
is interesting because it gives us a first-hand translation of the 
actual statements of an Indian authority himself, Accordingly, | 
offer part of the speech of Chief Aleck Paul. | 


ln the early times the Indiana owned this land, where they lived, hounded 
by the lakes, rivers, and hills, or determined by a certain number af days’ journey 
int this direction or that. Those tracts formed the hunting grounds owned and 
used by the different faniilies Wherever they went the Indians took cure of 
the game animals, especially the beaver, just as the Government takes care of 
the land today. | So these families of hunters would Hever think of damaging the 
abundance or the source of supply of the game, becanse that had come to them 
from their fathers and grandfathers anıl those behind them, Iy is on the other 
hand, the white man who need to be watched, He makes the forest fires; he 
goes through the woods and kills everything he can find, whether he necis Tis 
Вся or not, and then when al the animals i5 one section are killed he takes the 
train and gocs to another where he can do the sme. 

Ws Indian families used to hunt ín a certain section for beaver, We would 
only kill the small beaver and leave the old ones to keep breeding, ‘Then when 
they got 100 old, they too would be killed, just a3 a farmer kills his pigs, pre- 
serving the atock for his supply of young. The beaver was the Indians pork: 
the mouse, his beef; the partridge, his chickon; and there was the caribou or red 
decr, that was his аһеер, All these formed {Ме вт eti his family hunting ground, 
whith wouhi bè parceled out among the sons when the ówner died. He said to 
his sons, "You take this part; take care of this tract; see that it always pro- 
duces enough.” ‘That was what my grandfather told ws. His Lind was 
divided among two sons, my father and Pishaho (Tea Water), my uncle. We 
were to. own this fand ao no other Indians enuld hunt on it. Other Indians could 
po there ànd travel through it; but could not go there to Hll the- beaver, Each 
family had its own district where it belonged, and owned the game. ‘That was 

‘Quoting a statement prepared by the Montagnais-of Lake St Jolin. 
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each one's stock for food anrd clothes. HE another Indian hunted on our territory 
we, the owners, could shoor him; — This division of the land started in the begin- 
ning of time, and ulways remained unchanged, — [| remember about twenty scars 
ago some- Nipissimr Indians came north to bunt on my father's lund, He told 
them not to hunt beaver. “This ie our land,” he told them; “you can fish but 
must not touch the fur, as that ie all we hive to Hrs on" Sometimes an owner 
would give permission for strangers to hunt for a certain time in a certain tract. 
This was often done for friends or when neighbors hud hada poorseasun. Later 
the favor might be returned. 

Having already given, in brief abstract form, the contents of 
some of my detailed reports, it may be well to continue in the same 
way by presenting condensed material showing the nature of the 
territorial institution among the various tribes embraced within 
the urea of American and Canadian colonial movements. 


TrurskAMING BAND oF ALGONKIN 


On the northern and eastern shores of Lake Timiskaming forming 
the “nter-colanial boundary between Ontario andl Quebec, are the 
Algonkin known as the Timiskaming band, These people seem 
to be a northern offshoot of the Algonkin of the Ottawa river. 
Many general features of the hunting territory system are repeated 
in the material coming from this group. ‘There are seven original 
families in which the names are handed down by paternal descent. 
Here, as elsewhere, a common family hunting territory in which all 
the male members share the right of hunting and fishing, consti- 
tutes the main bond of union in the social life of the tribe: Hunting 
outside of the family territery was often punishable by death. 
More often, however, trespass was punished by conjuring against 
the offender's Hie ar health Each family, it seems, Най some 
shaman in its ranks who could be called upon to work evil against 
intruders upon such occasions. Permission, nevertheless, was often 
given to hunt in neighboring territory: especially in times when the 
game supply might be impoverished, exchanges were made through 
courtesy. We find here rules for travelers in passing through 
strange territories. Permission was generally sought at the owner's 
headquarters before passing through his district and if, by necessity, 
game had heen killed to sustain life the pelts were delivered to 
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the owners. Economically, these family territories in the Timis- 
kamirig band were regulated in à very wise and interesting manner. 
The game was kept account of quite closely, the proprietors knowing 
about how abundant each kind of animal was. Hence. they could 
regulate the killing so as not to deplete the stock. Beaver were 
made the object of the most careful “farming,” an account bemyg 
kept of the numbers of occupants old and young to cach “cabin.” 
In certain districts moose or caribou were protected during one year 
to give them a chance to increase after a period of hunting. 

The totemic organization in the Timiskaming band is too de- 
cadent to furnish much material for study. There are the remains 
of three totems, the kingfisher, rattlesnake, and caribou: There is 
reason to suppose that these were introduced by intermarriage with 
the Timagami band. Nevertheless in this case, the family divisions 
ane not primarily concerned with totemism; ‘The main pont here 
is that the hunting territory: groups have developed by inheritance 
from individual proprietors irrespective of totemic groupings. No 
taboos of diet or killing are found in these family groups. They 
are purely social and economic, Some of the families forming the 
Timiskaming band originally came from the Matachewan band of 
Ojibwa, others have come from the Abittibi country, and others are 
derived from tlie Timagami. From our study in. this group it is 
safe to conclude that the pressure on the ‘Timiskaming territory has 
been constantly from the west, the result of the continuous north. 
ward and eastward drift of the Ojibwa from the region of Lake 
Huron md Superior. This study, besides giving us a definite 
boundary line for the Algonkin on the west; also provides us with a 
concrete and presumably accurate illustration of how territorial 
encroachments occur among the natives, accompanied by inter- 
marriage and interchange of customs. 

The Timiskaming people, too, have only in recent years come 
under the Dominion regulations, their land having been ceded in 
the usual way so that now only a few families retain the right to 
hunt at all times in their inherited districts, Mv investigations 
among the neighboring bands of Algonkin are not very extensive, 
but we may presume from. the fact that to the southeast the Du- 
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moine river and Kipawa bandsof thé same group have the same social 
system that the whole Algonkin group was characterized by it, I 
found eight families forming these groups. Their territory ex- 
tended as far cast as Coulonge river which takes ws fairly close to 
the country that is now settled, and where at first appearance опе 
would hardly expect to find traces of aboriginal family claims. И 
may not be too futile to hope that in the further prosecution of 
these researches among the diffused remnants of the original owners, 
we may be able to plot out claims lying further to the south in what 
has been thickly settled country for some years. 


Тімласамі Влхр 


My best opportunity for investigating the social and economic 
organization was afforded by the Ojibwa of the Timagami band 
located at the Hudson's Bay Post on Bear island of Lake Timagami. 
In my survey of the region I followed the line of contact between 
the Algonkin, Ojibwa, and Cree from Lake Nipissing northward, 
obtaining data from three or four of the intervening bands. The 
Timagami people offered a rather attractive opportunity because 
they had maintained the hunting territory system up to the present, 
and this, together with the small size of the band, ninety-five souls, 
enabled me ta plan inquiries on-a number of points concerning the 
life of the individual and the social group in-a fairly concrete way. 
The Timagami band is the offshoot of Ojibwa of the Great Lakes. 
Their present habitat is about Lake Timagami. There ane fourteen 
families that form the group. As might be expected, the family 
hunting territory is of primary importance here as it ts throughout 
the whole region occupied by the northern Algonkin hunting tribes, 
We find the general characteristics of this type represented here 
by family proprietorship in the districts, retaliation against trespass, 
conservation of animal resources; and certain regulations governing 
inheritance and marriage among the families. The districts of 
these family groups are fairly definite, bounded by lakes, rivers, 
ridges, and often groves of certain trees, being exceedingly well 
known and respected by all the hunters, under a very strong sense 
of proprietorship. The Timagami even went so far as to divide 
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their districts into quarters, each year the family hunting in a 
different quarter in rotation, leaving a tract in the center as a sort 
of bank not to be hunted over unless forced to do so by a shortage 
in the regular tract. These quarters were criss-erossed by blazed 
trails leading to the temporary camps. Тһе Timagami called one 
of these territories nda’k'im, “my land", 

While omitting the detailed discussion of other social phenomena 
a few words are needed to show how the clan system existed side 
hy side with the hunting territorial system. Here there were four 
clans, the Loon, Kingfisher, Kattlesnake, and, of recent vears, the 
Beaver, brought in by an immigrant family from Lake Nipissing. 
In these clans descent is reckoned through the father and the 
exogamic regulation prevails. They do not believe in descent from 
the totem, but it is regarded ая а mark of identity to the members 
of the band. ‘There is: no association, outwardly, between the clans: 
and the family bands. We infer, however, that the bands have 
increased by subdivision from the original founders who were 
members of three migrating clans. An examination of the territory 
as plotted on the map, which embraces à large area from Lake 
Nipissing ta Height of Land, shows that these people are part of a 
northern and western movement of Ojibwa-speaking bands spread- 
ing from the Great Lakes to the newer hunting grounds which lie 
further from the territory now being despoiled of their game by 
encroaching settlements, 

Still further information from the Ojibwa of Minnesota shows 
that essentially the same institution occurs among the banda there. 
From William Potter, Pdtiges, of the Gull Lake band, I obtained a 
list of family hunting territories with boundaries marked on a map 
giving the proprictorships of certain districts ot what is now the 
White Earth reserve. The territories here are relatively small 
compared to thosè in Canada, averaging about roo square miles. 
The Minnesota family hunting claims incluile also the exclusive 
rights to the maple sugar bush and fishing waters lying within the 
boundaries of the tracts. On large open lakes the hshing is un- 
restricted. Trespass regulations are here also not at all strict, 
Courtesy even hardly requires travelers to secure permission from 
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the owners to hunt on their claims. In this particular part of 
Minnesota, however, the removal of other bands of Ojibwa since 
about 1870 to the White Earth reserve has had considerable eifect 
upon the local institution, particularly in necessitating a redistribu- 
tion in smaller parcels of the territories left among the Indians. 
An interesting fact i$ brought out by à comparison of the family 
territories here, which I learned of quite accidentally, and those of 
the Ontario Ojibwa. For it seems that many family and individual 
proprietary names are common to both areas, indicating that 
certain national family names occur throughout the Ojibwa, The 
same thing is manifested in the bands of the Algonkin. Comparison 
based on this class of material, much of which yet remains to be 
collected, may show whether these names are restricted to certain 
clans. 

South of the Si Lawrence, in the region cast of that just dealt 
with, the country has been in the hands of the white man for many 
generations, yet some of the most interesting material is alive in 
the memory of the original Indian inhabitants. The Abenaki of 
St Francis, Canada, comprise the amalgamated fragments of the 
historic Wawenock, Norridgewock, Aroosaguntacook and other 
bands driven from southern Maine and New Hampshire in the 
eighteenth century, A visit to this village showed that some of the 
old family claims in the neighborhood of Moosehead lake, Miine, 
are still remembered. Although 1 am not ready to report in detail 
as yet, the Indians will soon have a map marked out for me showing 
the former territorial claims of their people. 


PENOBSCOT 


In regard to the Penobscot who inhabit the Penobscot river 
valley in Maine, we encounter some interesting social and economic 
phenomena. In the oll days their hunting territories, which are 
called Ли нон, “ту river", bordered on the east those of the 
Aroosaguntacook, now the St Francis Abenaki, just mentioned. 
Almost all af the traditional twenty-two families of the tribe are 
still represented by descendants numbering something over four 
hundred. ‘The usual rules against trespass, the usual habit of 
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spending the winter in the hunting grounds and gathering for the 
tribal rendezvous in the spring and fall, and the typical grouping of 
the family members into bands in which the territories were in- 
herited, are all found here as elsewhere among the northern tribes. 
Passing from this common phase we find much more in. the social 
aspect that is distinctive to the tribe. 

To begin with, the human family groups were believed to be 
intimately related: to certain land and sea animals, the relationship 
being accounted for by a myth of the transformer cycle of which 
an abstract will have to be given before proceeding further. 

The mythical transformer, Glüska'be, “Тһе Deceiver", in tlie 
course of his career about the world, encounters a village of his 
people, as he-calls them, who are dying of thirst occasioned by the 
cupidity of a monster frog-like creature LA mglehe mu; "Guarda the 
water"), "The Deceiver" proceeds to the abode of this monster 
and orders him to disgorge the water which he fs holding back from. 
the world. Upon refusal “The Deceiver” kills the creature ani] 
fells a yellow birch tree upon him. The water released from the 
monster then flows down the branches and trunk of the tree and 
thenceforth becomes the Penobsent tiver system. The event that 
ensues is of importance tous. The people below who are dying of 
thirst at once rush to the water aa it Hows by. Some of them arc so 
cager to drink that they plunge into the stream and are forthwith 
transformed into various fish, batrachians, and marine animals, 
Those who restrain themselves from the water escape transformation 
amd become the ancestórs of the human families. These, however, 
assume the names and to a certain extent the identitv of the par- 
ticular animal into which their nearest relatives were transformed, 
Furthermore, they seem to have chosen their habitat near the 
places inhabited bw their animal relatives. So we find those 
families with marine animal associations occupying hunting terri- 
tories near the sea. Moreover, these families aubsisted largely upon 
the. flesh. of the. animal with which they are associated. Certain 
physical peculiarities are also attributed to the mythical relation- 
ship between the present day human and animal families, To 
illustrate this, we find the Lobster and Crab families with territories 
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restricted to lower Penobscot bay, and the Seulpin and Sturgeon 
families further wp along the river, The former were notable ns 
seafaring people and subsisted chiefly upon sea food, The members 
of the Whale family are still looked upon as being very large and 
dark colored people. Аз regards the rest of the families having 
land animal associations, their origins are varied too much to be 
dealt with here. Some-claimé] descent from an ancestor who had 
lived with the associated animal. others through: some pseudo- 
historical event concerned with the creature, while some others are 
thought merely to have taken an animal name from some particular 
species which abounded in their hunting territory. 

Generalizing somewhat from ту studies, which are treated m 
full in a work.on the ethnology of the tribe, we find that the Penob- 
scot families all had animal names, with descent in the male line. 
There were no taboos against killing the associated) animal, which 
to a. certain degree was depended upon for food. The term mitten 
"my spouse's parents," or in another sense "my partner of à 
strange race,” wus frequently used in reference to the animal, 
which after all is to be classified in the category of a totem, The 
family totemic groups included those related by blood, by marriage, 
or by adoption. But no regular exogamy prevailed, because family 
identity was rather loose. The direction of marriage was largely 
arbitrary in the bands. 

The following list gives the totemic names of the Penobscot 
families, in the arder of their location from the coast inland: Lob- 
ster, Crab, Sculpin, Eel, Bear, Toad, Insect, Fisher, Whale, Beaver, 
Sturgeon, Wolf, Frog, Squirrel, Raccoon, Wolverine, Water Nymph 
(a human-like fairy), Otter, Lynx, Rabbit, Yellow Perch, and Raven. 
Those highest in social rank were the Bear and Squirrel fram which 
the chief of the families having land animal totems was chosen, 
and the Frog and Sturgeon from which the other side chose their 
chief, In a certain sense the totems were regarded as family 
emblems. Pictorial representations of them were used to mark the 
boundaries of the hunting territories. The families had their 
totems blazed upon trees along boundary rivers or employed 
figures cut out of birchbark as line marks, 
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Resolving our data to what might seem to be a reasonable 
conclusion, it appears that the usual Algonkian family unit concept 
has in the case of the Penobscot been developed along some inde- 
pendent lines. Some special influences seem to have caused an 
emphasis of the economic aspect of totemism, which is here appar- 
ently of a secondary nature, A nascent clan organization seems to 
be in evidence. Nowhere else do we meet with quite the same 
thing. Finally it hardly seems necessary to add that the social 
structure of the Penobscot has been obsolete for about fifty years. 
The territories extended from the coast northward into the interior 
as far as the St John's river, those in the northern interior being 
of a much greater size than those nearer Moosehead lake, Penobscot 
river, and the coast, The latter average about five hundred square 
miles, while to the northeast they are often twice that extent. We 
might be tempted to infer from this that the Penobscot migration 
drifted southeast originally, 

Regarding the Passamaquoddy. of the eastern coast of Maine. 
my material, as yet incomplete, only permits me to state that the 
economic phenomena resemble those of the Penobscot. The 
Malecite of St John's river had their hunting territories too, but I 
am not prepared to give them yet. Here, however, we learn that 
personal nicknames were often derived from the animals most 
commonly hunted by individuals, 


Micmac 

Lastly, as regards the Micmac of the extreme east. inhabiting 
the maritime provinces of Canada, and Newfoundland, we find 
the data to be much less complex in character though no less fraught 
with ethnological importance. While my surveys in this region 
areas yet by no means complete, they already cover Newfoundland, 
Cape Breton island, and parts: af Nova Scotia, The general 
characteristics of the family territories of the Micmac are fairly 
uniform, differing considerably from those of the Penobscot, despite 
the fact that both tribes belong to the same Algonkian subdivision. 

The Micmac term their hunting territories ninyi wami," hunting 


area." The districts themselves generally surround lakes, ponds, ar 
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sections of rivers, few being at any distance from water. The 
bounds donot seem to be as strictly defined as among the Ojibwa, 
Montagnais, and Algonkin, nor does resentment against trespassing 
amount to much. In the old days the families ordinarily spent the 
summer in villages located near the seacoast, and retired in the fall 
to their proper hunting claims, where they had temporary campe 
at convenient intervals. There were no clans, no regulations of 
exogamy, and no group totemism. In this unelaborate social 
scheme we find even no remembrance of groupings of any. kind 
under names. The immediate members of the family constitute 
the family group with itsinherited hunting territory. These tracts, 
as a rule, remain intact as long as there are sons. grandsons, or 
nephews in the male line to hold them, Nevertheless, gradual 
changes are taking place as the districts may become subdivided in 
part among male heirs, and, as sometimes happens, they may ім 
augmented by the addition of adjacent. lots through intermarriage 
with other families or inheritance from distant relatives. Parts of 
territories are, again, occasionally bestowed as rewards upon friends 
far important services, such as supporting the aged or raising 
adopted children. The families themselves, as the simplest kind 
of social units, form villages which seem to have some individual 
identity under local names. — These exist nowadays as reservations, 
constituting amall bands: Related and neighboring smaller bands 
in turn comprise the larger bands, determined more or less by geo- 
graphical features, known as the Micmac of Nova Scotia, New 
Brunswick, Prince. Edward island, Cape Breton island, and New- 
foundland, respectively, Each village has its chief and each. band 
has its head. chief while the whole nation is represented ly a heredi- 
tary life chief whose headquarters are at Cape Breton. 

| mention these political points showing the relationship of the 
different bands in order to Introduce another relatively important 
problem of migration which our study of Micmac hunting territories 
throws some light upon. By comparing the size of the family 
hunting districts in the various divisions of the tribe we discover 
that the further eastward we go the larger the family tracte are. 
Those in Newfoundland, where there are thirteen family groupe. 
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average about two thousand square miles to each, while in Cape 
Breton the sixteen family groups have an average of about four 
hundred square miles apiece, and in Nova Scotia the average 
district amounts to only about two hundred square miles. In its 
ultimate significance this comparison would seem to indicate that, 
in contiguous regions. inhabited by branches of the same tribe, 
the country where the family territories are the largest is the 
country most recently occupied in the advancing frontier of the 
tribe. Hence, Nova Scotia was doubtless the center of distribution 
of the southern and eastern Micmac whose line of Migration has 
heen continuously eastward, reaching Newfoundland within the 
last two hunde. and fifty years by approximate estimate: This 
inference is also supported by ethnological and historical material, 
obtained from the bands themselves, which I have treated ina more 
special article! and from which I have quoted wa littl here, 
CONCLUSION 

A still more important conclusion may, T believe, be drawn from 
(his material, incomplete as it is yet, It confirms the idea that the 
earliest fundamental social unit of the Algonkian was: the con- 
sanguineous family. In the north and east under fairly isolated 
conditions the family unit has remained most characteristic, but 
among the central and southern divisions of the stock a borrowed 
chin system has been superimposed upon the simpler family group- 
ing: This seems to offeran explanation for the existence of the more 
complex clan and totemic organization found among the Algonkian 
adjacent. to the Iroquois and other more typically southern phases 
of culture where the clan system predominates. Moreover the un- 
interrupted prevalence af the family unit and the corresponding 
absence of the clan system among most of the tribes inhabiting 
the lateral zone just north of the Great Lakes and the St Lawrence 
Is a very strong indication favoring the supposition that this general 
region may conservatively be considered the home of Algonkian in- 
stitutions whether or not it be an old center of distribution of the 
stock, The absence of definite clans, the family social group or 


“Family Hunting Territorios of the Mictrnac- Montagnnis aj Newloundiand,'" 
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band, and. the lineal. svstem ol. relationship seem to go together in 
the sare stage of nomadic hunting culture and to be fundamentally 
typical of an old Algonkian social period, which has survived with 
fewer modifications among the tribes of tho northern and north- 
eastern group. 

| hope later to extend the region covered by my territorial 
survey 40 that as many as possible of the contiguous boundaries of 
all the northern and northeastern tribes may be marked down. 
Then we shall be able to give actual boundaries not only to tribal 
groups but to dialects und to the distribution of elements of culture. 
This material, may, moreover, prove to have some value in the 
held of Indian administration should it ever be possible to recon- 
struct the boundaries of the Indian family elaine in Ontario and 
Quebec, [t becomes apparent by means of our studs how, through 
misunderstanding between the colonial authorities and the natives, 
large tracts of land were sold by chiefs or by individuals who. from 
the Indian standpoint, had absolutely ne claim to their ownership 
nor rights of disposal, We have also found out how this topic of 
ethnology, recently brought to light as a field of research. may 
enable us to trace the trend of migration in certain groups of 
American culture, besides furnishing us with material illustrating 
the gradation in social complexity Irom the simplest family kinship 
eroup to the totemic clan groups within the same stock. [t is to 
be hoped that in the future ethnologists working in the field will 
enter this topic upon their programs of investigation. 

UmxrvERSITY Or ['ExWSYLYANIA, 
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SOUTHERN PAIUTE AND NAHUATL—A STUDY IN UTO- 
AZTEKAN. PART Il (CONCLUDED) 


By EDWARD SAPIR 
Uis-Atiekan b 


TO-Aztekan kie remains: as such in Shoshonean and Nahuatl 
(written gu and cu), also generally in Sonoran; in Papago, 
however, it regularly becomes P (Uto-Aztekan f, as we 

have seen, becomes v or w in Papago). This Papago p is probably 

to be understood as 4, as, according to Dr Mason, it appears in 

Tepecano as 4 (intermediate » when final). Examples of ks: initially 


am; 


№ quá "to eat"; Cora da; Tar. leu (probably = hoa]: Pap. fah "to &wal- 
с mw": Git. ime " to eat": Fern; pea; Gabr. Бена АСС. gag 

№, радай "арі": Сога kudfreabe " Adler" (Eu hum); Tepecano ba'da 
"eagle's Hop ke hi "eagle 5, р. пачти" “eagle; Sera (H) 
quasi, peus. "esmdor: Cab, quad-l "hawk imh" UteAztekan 
"herd or kuid- 

No oeni (Ù e Ной "to take": Prp pup” ro tiki (аир. nbject)" {e timih 
Tepecano bi, preterit п 5, Рен “то заре, pick up Ging: object" 
[asimilare from “dit? Compounded with N. cuj is ка “avoir, 
prendre froid," with. which i» doubtiess to be directly compared Pap. 
ШАҢ “Ча become cold" (< koi? ketî when used absolutely, 
tieri im cumpuunila) 

№ сифон "kalomi" ӨР. Бе нр апа" = heru: 

№.  cwiladd "exerement": Cora. Huila "Exeremenie von Menschen und 
Tieren" (€ "buita; "ізі. > Пен, ef, * í- 2 Hi-); Pap. plir "manure" 
(< Meila) Tepecano Mi, preteri MH "to defecate"! S, Po qiiia- 
^to defecate " [« *neita-) | | 

Cora iari "der Schwanz der Tiere"; Pup. pahhy "tail" (e eri); Тересапо 
bài: 5, Tp. кчө" "tal Базу) Саһ. тыша he-guxisaa. "atar 
its-tail, comet” | 

|On Dr Mason's authirity. 
"Ті etymolegy iscertalm.— My previous eamparisor oí N. cxi (misumndersiood аа 
phonwticully imi) with S. P. -qoi- "totakeotf 7 (see p. 3930 Part 1) is to be diseanted, 
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Ir some cases Uto-Aztekan Esa (Rua) seems to vary with ko (ku): 


N. quii-I "head" (1n compounds quà)! Cora ki-pod "hair" (lir., " head hair"; 
ki- « ka-): Tep, ksi-pa hair"; Pima ko-pais “hiir: Tub. ky'a- "hoa": 
Git. -ga-pa "hair" 

N, quahui-4 "wood, tree, stick"; Cora. kiy/(er) "Baum, Pfahl" (« *kuye-1 
Huich. bkeske (— bswe) "hlron". Tep. buaui "wood". Pina kuek 
(quoted from Kroeber), bokaiy (given be. Russel; Pap. kwa “tHo get 
жїнї '*; `Теросапп Ena'G " woml, to gather wot") Hopi testo “woul”; 
S Pigg pai = ішігиа-!|. Pap ba'a ami Tepecano kuaa make it 
extremely likely that where kwa- оссшга їп these words we are dealing 
with original Uto-Aztekan "Fire orf hoa This ie remarkably con- 
firmed by both Nahuatl and Southern Paiute, Original "інгінеі- 
(with accentual scheme *. " "see Pari |). would have Весо N, roan“ 
ili {in Spanish orthography *quiuk-Hi; nor to be confused: with qudah-ti 
^ eagle"); original *Iaxer-Hr, "kuami ti (with accentnal scheme " ' °" °), 
had to develop to *kuaus-t] (-2« could not become syaropated before w) 
whence, w losing its vocalice value, hemil (in Spanish orthography 
снайиѓ: Ш). Hence №. quahur-M i» only apparently oppesed te our law 
af alternating strese<| morac (see Part p р. 419). Аз for Southern 
Paiute, original *teu- would have reduplicated to ‘hmotu (> S, P, 
eter.) while bul' teas « *Euk'ua- is perfectly intelligible 


Original kui has given rise to kwi in both Southern Paiute and 
Papago (where it further developed to pi> $^) in: 
Cora kis “Rauch” (< "kate: Huich. фиш "fumée" (i5 e kutn): Pap. 
burs “amoke™ (<< “haps < “*tubwa-is «& *bukulh)i-;see Mono(N. F.]; 
below): Mone (A. F) pukuhup "smoke; Wob. gugurp; 5. P 
Бона ка (¢ kuf: € "ulus; note that value of two morac of original 
disyllabie *kmi- is preserved in S. P. hri- by longthening 1 to i) 


Uta- Astekan s 

Bath s and f occur in Nahuatl, but [ think it very likely that N. 
$ (written x), aside from those cases where it con be shown to have 
developed from unvoiced y or f or бот ¢ originally followed by 
i-timbre;* always goes back to original s... [n Southern Paiute, anil 
other Shoshonean dialects, s and f are also to be kept apart, but 
here again 1 believe it likely that it will be ultimately possible to 
show them to have developed from one sibilant (in Southern Paiute 
$ seems to stand regularly before 7 and 9; F before i and o; both 4 


On Dr Mason's authority. 
t See Part r рр. 412, 414. 
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and 3 before a, though. s seems more typical). It is doubtless sig- 
nificant that N. s (written £, before é and 4, and z, С) corresponds to 
both S. P. s and J and that N, f (x) may correspond to S, P. s. [t 
is further important tu abserve that Pap. has À аг zero corresponding 
to both s and 3 of Nahuatl and Southern Paiute. All this points 
to only one Utu-Aztekan sibilant (here assumed te be s) which in 
various dialects must have developed to § under appropriate pho- 
пене circumstances, 

Examples of Sheshonean initial x corresponding to Nahuatl sare: 


№. gulrur "s'attachor, adhérer A ime chose," galiukai "ghrant, visqueux'': 
5. T. san'd- 5^" "gum" 

№. (ulmi "couler avec fraras, eni parlant d'un türient": S, P, £u-a'ia- va 
пакс а мапи! аа ої flowing water” | 

№. geguidi "lampe: S. P. amyo- (mud (with open à; probably to be under- 

` ol as saya) 

Pip. Rah **to melt, thaw” (« *38-): &. P, jd- " to-molt;" aa off wic to elke té 
malt” 

А, ақын "ын." іше "white" (t, " salt-celuored "): TWAIN EUN 

№. фаса: "трае, Һай, Јин" Саны. ашта мои” Чет, ҮН] Жайы 
ОИ? (in àll Serrano dialects Sheshaman 5, ) rezulirly appears as 
hors; ef; Papago) 


Examples of Nahuatl (ae Sonoran) initial s corresponding to 
Shoshonean £ (5) are: 


AL (um "only, lut"; 5 Р, tue pe "nnb, except 

A. o6, сму "опи Hulehs ée-mmi (i. е. ol; Com ge- (acconfmg tà 
Kroeler^a data; Preuts gives pai "ein," cl. probally also ave "sicher- 
heh"); Cali mu; Tépecano: lima [€ *ietma-): 5. PF. Jd- “one 
(perhaps «€ “Seo: < Тыла: « “Fit; ef, Cah, seam)! Hopi 5yüi-Xxke; 
Mom (N. F3 tama; Mono (inj Hea? Tab. Madi (<%4-2): ішін, 
su-pul; S. p. C. ae bul. Compare alsa N. егін.) "entiérement": 5, 
Р. E8- "entirely, will" as verh prefix 

M. чей, суй, ciu "veuloir": Tepecano: taht “to desire” (€ *3h): 5, P. 
Хиуа“, «Га (раа у зә „Луд. £l. N. cya) in rli pr U-IPuyasytca-n'og- 
compotnil metal aus “well that! wish (he) had (donc so and b) 
ar would (de su uml ao)!" (yi irrealis; "PU probahly. perfective: 
-ya probably tenase-modal element; -w'ed- modal element difficult 
to define; -Jya- is left tà be assigned desilerütive valne) | 

Хх. detest nail” (< *sute-); Cora HIE Cah. sulu; Pap. hi3! («€ “satih: A P. 
Ни “пай” (< *füu-?; Shik: -Haus Tb, тшін-; Сайт, енін; А. C. 
ufu (« *fIur'wo; Cahu. sal 


1 On Dr Mason's nutharity. 
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М. «ей glace coo avoir, prendre froid," cru "se relroulir"; Cora & 
"es inr kalt"; Huich. jeri "froid"; Pap. ha ( *:e-) m Adhpik “to 

become cold," bu "to be cold," kari Tr "to, become cool ^: 5. В. 
H- in H.p'a-»'a- "ro feel cold" (lit. "to din, -y'a of cahi": Ipd- 
probably identical with Pap ін-те-), Fp Ura “te be coli (е. ғ. 
ке)" ғы "to be cold weather" 

М. nAngA "woman" (gongt) ia given by Siméon aa forme rate): S, J. C. 
Істей "опат; ілі. Ине. 

М, «ішін "мағ," habil "comet" (perhaps dissimilated [rom "asmi of 
*Igud.; cL cbugd[- фаци Шуме); Сога furmube, быға бе "біт" у 
Hulrh. fulrud "atar": Téepecano Aürg': Hopi sAd “star; Tab 
Ii; Git. Kdu-i* ( "28-): Luis, Sutia 

Tar. sala “heart”: Top duro (e "nio Toh: una: “heart”: Сір -хшн 
< "rina Есеп. “ййе (< "ійла-); А.С. -3ин; Саһш, >зит 


Examples of. postvocalic Uto-Aztekan (Nahuatl) s> Shoshonean 
4-2. Р.-ғ-,-Ғ- аге: 


Х. und "atteindre avec là main, parvenir en un lieu"; Cora as "ankommen, 
anhalten," aH "angetrofen wenlen, sich Amlan“; Pap. ar Dg "aki 
€ *gsi) "to reuch, overtake, paaa': 5. P- "*"eid- "urface: outet cover- 
mE" < иг (P) 

Саға Bua "der Schwanz der Tiere: Pap. polt “tail” (a "herin S Р. 

ay t gie bail" («m Poor qn) 

Cora hai’ literer Bruder; Cahu. pas. "elder brother" (cl, with -/1-, М. дейі 
“геге гіне) 

N. fga “terre ou poudre blancho,” fice-uuc, ficesctié " blanc"; Pira Ma; 
"whit (a Sha); Holch. deja, botea "hine"; Cak madti & T. 
isa “white” 

№. Ме mouie le mais eu autre chose «ins la pierre"; Cora tile "ишнен"; 
Pag, fut "to grind" («c "tuli «& *tusij; S, P. tul'u- "to grind seeds" 

M. mici "to appear". S. P; nal P-m'i" to seem, appeur "* 


Examples of N. (Sonoran) ¥ corresponding to Shoshonean 3 are: 
№. заз "кые, pierre qui ee тиі еп (кішіге "| Cora ar "sarl," adt "aul 
den Sande, eandiger Ort" (ze and sd- may point to original eter 
зе, с. Cora aka “Wied: Huich, reduplicated heheaca. "air": 
this *sea- or parallel *ria- may lic back of. N. xal sal): BF 
jiynia-mpU- "sand, yravel" (« *iizus);— How. Nahuatl-Cora. *ira-, 
+010 № relateil to S. P. “snes je not clear 
N. xix-Mi "excrément de l'homme, Фот urine" (< "ri c "uns. 
cbii Hi- mày here be due co assimilation of z- to -5-); Pap. 
hr “urine (ê "fl: 5. P. n'i- "to unnate" 
(On Dr Mason's authority; Dr Mason paints out thir Tep sia-sok. given In 
Part 1 23 cognate, must be rejected; aa Uto-Aztekan 1 2 Тер. А. 
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Huich, acheura "rouge" (i €. xE-re); Cora fa-jer) "rouge" (Diguet), fata, 
la-La-ra, da-Ja-rim "гот, тосе" (Prousa); Tep: muhe “rouge” 
(Le. ru-ke): Cuhu; 1ef-nektl "red" (Саһ. пай А. С, теі, -witii 
are suffixes lor-coliy erma" md- with auffixed Jl, cf. А. С. Iul nili 
"plack" and. Cahu. dewi-i-mii " white"), Ние, бә, Сога fa-, 
Тер. si, Cahn se may point to Uto-Aztekan *zs-, *se- (ef doubtless 
ale Pap. hühT "red [are paint" « *1e-) 
Uto-Aztekan (or Nahuatl-Sonoran) s corresponds to Sho- 

-shonean 1$ in: 

N. poga-ua " w'entler,'" poía-4i " manger avec exces"; Cora Anta, ijai "gesáttigt 

sin: S. P. p'ta- "to be filled up" = purin- 

N. HE "ang," ecol "sang de l'hamme": Ser. (H.) it! "blood"; Git. atlj, 

| These Serrino forme probably point to Shoshonean Wels. Tr is 
difhcult to separate from. Uto-Azrekas eser, “etl “blood” certain 
Luiseto-Cahuilla and Hopi forr- Cahu. ewa-l " blood," ee" "blood of a 
person," ea) “much blood; A. C. «nz! "blood "; S, J. C-on; Lila. 

ou? Hom düwwe, These forms seem to point to. Shoshonean *Вод- ог. 

with vuiceless w, *$mo how this is related to *iro-, *iHao- is not easy to wee. 

So far all Southern Paiute reflexes of Uto-Aztekan s have been 
seen to be some form of sibilant (3-, 5-; -&-, -P-; 43-). There are, 
however, a number of clear cases in which Uto-Aztekan postvocalic 

§ is represented in Southern Paiute by ' (glottal stop), We may 

consider this glottal stop as developed from non-geminated post- 

vocalics (all cases of 5. P. postvocalic s or 1, as we have already seen, 
are geminated), Whether 5. P. 1s here directly equivalent to Pap. 
zero (which sometimes appears as representative, instead of A or 
hh, of Uto-Aztekan postvocalic s) is difficult to say at present, though 
it does not seem likely (cf, e. g., Pap. £fur "to grind" « *tusi: 

S: P. ifu- with Pap. tur "eye" < "pusi: S. P. put). Examples 

of Uto-Aztekan -5-: S. P. ' are: 

М. dedi "oed" («€ Ph < арыр): Сога Ain "eyes" («€ "hirii Tep. buy 
(i. ©. bud); Pap. way; Tar. puii; Cah: parh: S: P, рио" “eve”: Shik. 
us; Mona -bul; Tüb. funtii-; Luis. -pad: Hopi be". Uto-Aztekan 
* puit- 

М. омы "то кер”; Тер, іс; Саға bultu; Pap, kor: Tepecano koc, preterit 
koi: S. P. gpi "to go to sleep. (plur) (< з). Uto-Aztekan 
ы г ЕТТЕ 

L On Dr Mason's висту. 
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М. wetsi"toall": Tepecano pid "to fall in the water" (< "weii, preterm giu 
5- P. nti- "to fall" ( *uii-, assimiated Irom: wise), Uto-Aztekun 
"ipedlis-, "sresi- 

Pap. sihha "penis" (if irom Uto«Aztekan *wisa- and not *písa-): S. P. erde 
"penis" (* X wisa- 7] 

M. osdx-di "excrement" («€ *nii-); Pap. hu'r "to urinate"" (dissimilated from 
*kii- ar "hihi $); S P. ai- te urinate” 


Another example of 5. P. '«-s- ts afforded within Soshonean 
itself: 


Сабы; шан} "ash": S. P. qua'd-t'"ga« "ro &moke^ (lit, "to eat gero- = 
ashes 2) (« *kusia-] 


Utó-;1ztekan m 
Uto-Aztekan m-appears as such in Nahuatl (where, however, it 
becomes -s when final; also asstmilated to» before I, 40, ch, 1$ and. to q, 
written sm, before $ and $w), Sonoran, and Shoshonean. Examples 
of initial Uto-Aztekan m are: 


М, тон: “опти Cora. ma “Schwinger (vater, mutter, -ohn, toch- 
ter)," muma-ra Schwiegervater": 5. P, mon'a-tsi« " sonán-daw" 

№.  meir-H: "meon"; Huich. metzs "lune"; Cora мабод {itom Kroeber), mdf- 
kírai "mond" (Preuss); Tar. mella; Pap, maks'y; Hopi moyd-ue 
"moon: Tüb. muy; Git. müs-P; Fern. mosd-l; Luis. mei-la; Cahu. 
maid: S, P. mua- Mono (Ln) mist 

М. жыйа: "metate"; Huich. mata; Pap, mab'ifuby: S. P. mard-ir “prinding 
stone”; Luis, mule- 

N. miil "hand" (mo-md "my hand," md- verb prefix “with the. hand"); 
Huich. mama: Cora mai-ka "Hand" (Kroeber quotes moa-ma); Tar. 
mas Cah. mama; Tep: moy Pima- mas S P. mo'ae “hand,” ma- 
verb prefix "with the hand" (1m22- assimilated from *m»'a-, cf. Cora 
mog- 7); Shik. moe; Mono (ln: -matay Hopi maa-; Tüb, ma-; Cit. 
-ma; Fern. -ma; Luis, sma; Cahu. -mo. [t i» not clear how 5. P. 
mi ia related to S. P. та- 

N, omüci'"togive": Cal. maba; Tep. maxe; Plma mika; Pap. sah (« *maka): 
S, P. maya- “to give"; Mono (ln) maki; Bank: maha; Git. asmak; 
Fern. mora; Cahu. mira 

N. mimos "renverser, faire rouler une chose": S. P. mígqud- "(frightened 
animals) come out in ome bunch" 

М. талон " arriére-petit-fily. -petite-fille": 5. P. mia'« "small, tiny " 
Cora wma, mü-m "hier, dort," ma-ka, ma-kan "dort," md-ma  mi-maka; Huich. 
mia-na "ici: 5. P. ma- demonsrrative stem "that (visible) 

Pap. ma "to learn, know": Sy P. mai ' to find, discover" 

Noo wwe“ much: Pima moi "many: Luis. muyuk " much" 
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Cora ma "Kopl," mesukou (Diguer) "tte" (i. e. ma'u): Hüich. molo “tète; 
Tir, mor. "head", Pima me- (from Krocker), mád-ka (Russell); Тер. 
si (Irom Keocher}, malou (Diguet) = ha'i Рај. зог ТЬ, нана 
"hair." Uto-Artekan *mo^* 


Postvocalie Uto-Aztekan st appears in Southern Paiute either 
geminated as -re- or spirantized as -mo- (in Ute -ste« generally appears 
as -w with tasalization of preceding vowel). Examples of ele- 
ments appearing in both forms are: 

N. m plural suffix (ihorrened 0-8 in in " these^: o-n "those; gu “them, 
plural form of ——-,. -qur- “him, ie; sien, plural auffixi: S. P. amii 
— mL "nme, met (€ mê, animate plural suffixes (e. g. "i-m'v- 
"these," "itm - "those," "agam t "turtles: mimet-gmu- " persons") 

№. amo- “your (plur.J," smi-dsinitin) "you Iplur.]," am "you (plur), as 
proclitic t» verb. (orm (= *ame-); Tepecano: am- “Four (plur); yon 
(plur. ohj.]'!: S.P, m*Um'i- "vini (plur.)" aa alerte. form. (-m'i- 
auffixed clement, cf. mimi- "we exclusive:r'' men, with its peculiar 
labiatined ni, doubtless gori biek to "im T, dè showr alag by cognate [orte 
in other Shoahonean dialect s), “чин. ‚ә... рыта. "уш, ү (plur) " 
possessivu and objective suir. -' igro- yon (pluri subjective auffrs 
(s *- me) Git ima “you (Mur): Ser. (H) dmim Сави emp; 
Lais. omom; Hopi maa 


Examples of S. P. geminated «pr are: 

Nooo "thy," miss "thee, to thee": Cora niia "dur S P: imh thy, ther" 
possessive uid objective suffix, (ed- "thou as absolute form (<= "ye", 
cf. Ute tors); Tih. «4 "thy," Gombe thoy": Sop (H.) mó- "thy"; 
Ferm mw: me “thy.” vm they"; Lasts. oo" phere; Hopi-ém thon" 
How thèse Shoshonean: fortis with nasal are related Lo lorma without 
пака! (S. J, C. "у" А.С. ео оц": Сани: и: "ny," e" chou": 
Mono (SN. F.] à "thou"; Shik, s) is-not clear. — Apparently Shoshotwan 
possessen two etymologically distinct elementa: “me: “thy Ге. М. шағ), 
Mii- or "e "thyr thee" (e. N; mits): and "i-ar *Fi- = thon ™ (morpha 
logically, not etymologically, parallel to N. fi "ihou^). Forma filo 
Luis. om, 5. P- im'i-. Git. &mi, iex ia alisolute forms for "thou," would 
theri be compounded of subleetive *I- and prese wsiye-olijective *-mi, 

N: ima “to loosen, untie. opin, deliver, set [re "* S, P. tu'ym'a- “to pick up 
scveral things," Hisieci- "to pick up what has been rejected" ( € *fdmai-) 
(9 


Examples о 5. Р, spirantizer == << Hie are: 
N. landi "toorb* ( € *ilàme-); Huich. tame; Cora mme! Tar: temë- Cah. 
fami, Tep, ume: 5. P. layau-mp' "tooth" (« *tama-); Mono 
‘Quoted on Dy Mason's authority, 
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Cln.) tania ілг- < -me, 38 im S P.); Shik, -dumu; Tüls damus; Git. 
-dams; Fern. ama; Luis; Ima " ninth"; Hopi tasa "tooth" 

м. itia "mettre; déposer quelque chose en un liets remplir unè chosa de 
wemence оп de terre": S. P- figma- "to cover up, close up Chole)” 
(<"АЯта-) 

м, nomi ^ tolive": S. P. mimgrt- " perpon" (& *nimi-); Ute anwr- 1 < биз); 
Mona {N. F.) min; Shoshone wi fi. ©. wine) 

М, mena "pid à pind, pus А рав": S, Pi mámes- " track" | *rüma-) 

N. equi "to die": S Pi Hoani i "to dieni" (€ miii] 

Huich. hmejh "noua; Cora Цан " wi Lm € «mo: Tar. tome “we; Cah, 
itm; Top. adem: SP. toga. “wer {< *iama-); Shi. idiga; Git. 
iftam; Lil. Sam; Cahn. еме; Норі Пай 

Cora — hem. hemi-m "wor, bel, in, zwischen, unter" (« *pemi 7). post-poaitrve 
element: S. Г, маша, “іп (<< pim) 

Ларе ити м 
Uro-Aztekan m is normally represented as such in Nahuatl 
[assimilated to g, written m, before & and bei), Sonoran, and Sho- 
th Examples of initial Uto-Aztekan: s are: 
6 oné(hamg) "1": Cora не, не, na, eux "ich"; Huich se: 8 P. ni! "I"; Mono 
(М. F. má; Tub. ma-gu Gir nd; Korn. mu-mi; Lui то; Cahn. nr; 
Нор ne 
М. nene-pslls "tongue ^; ' Cora wmm; Huich. meme; Tar. reir Сан, niki; Tep- 
жити: Си, дог; бабе. magi; Chil -mar Ти а appears. dissimi- 
lated te fin Hor lesi; Thb.. £ala- 

, mti "to appear" S, P- mal i-mi- " te seem, appear 

„мони "pas à pás'* S. P, naqea- "track" 

. een "to live": 5. DI*. mieirt/ "person," nmisteta- " Tiody " 

oe ішЙекіуе prefü: $ P. maü- relexive prefix. This clement 8 ргоћа Шу 

identical with reeiprócal ma- (of quasi-dual sügmificance) tn №. ma-kut 

"four": Huich. ma-n-ka (from Kroeber), манда, (Diguet); Tar. mike; 

Cah- m-ki: Hopi xa-leys "our" (cf feist “wo; similarly N. Jai. £e. 

tc, and Huich. -w-; -o are ctymalogivally identical with N. e- of ome 

“two SP, wi, Th: wò, Cahu mi), ramer "six" (el pakio " three"), 

na-nal eight" (ef aliyi four"): 5, Ру тата "aia" (ef pads!" there") 
macat di "car": 5, P, nagqd.ra-&! "ear" 

, mola. "pller, courber une chase"; Pap, sab "to bend: & P. mq'o»mi- 

*' tu bend" 
uon-qua "A part"; S. P. nan 5-Fu- "by onesell" 
. moguia "rénandre une chose," рш: ui "rouler (en parlant d'un Tiguide) ": 
&. P. nugi- " to stream, run 


zou s 


zz 


zz 


Postvocalie Uto-Aztekan # appears in Southern Paiute either as 
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geminated -n- or, when orginally  ungeminated, disappears 
entirely (ef, -s- and -'- as postvocalic forms of Uto-Axtekan -3-). 
Doubtless -#- first left its trace as nasalization of preceding vowel, 
this nasalization itself later disappearing (Uto-Aztekan -ana- 
zü-2--441- 1з quite parallel in development to -ama- 2 -agua- 
> @ша- 2» atu-, e. g., Hopi dama " tooth": 5. P. fagua-: Ute fg: 
Мопо -їйтгї). 
Examples. of geminated -m- are: 


М. mon:ifí "sonn-Inw": Cora mund-ra "Schwiegervater": S, D. mon'idls 
"вот Јал? 

М. pam "en haut; au sommet ": S. Ё. pa'a-sri- "to be high." pa' dni! " high" 

N. pam "upon": Cora ka-poa(n) "anf, in; über": 5. P, -ea'ün' "on; upon? 

М. wulo "ie lautre cté": S P, -a angea: “from (beyond) 

М. ж, вно eae SPL od "I; my; me" Tib, -n my"; Cabu me-; 
Fern. me-, mi- 

Cora sema "schlagen * (cf. se "aehlagen, were, schieesem, treffen"): S. P. 
wUn'ai- "to throw down'' 

Pap- nux: "to Hy up, fly away (plur); Cora éei-te "fliegen, lattern'': S. P. 
santa “to Ay” (syncopated! and palatalized from "won 'd-ti-); бет. ЇН.) 
hinyrk 


Examples of S. P. zero developed from intervocalic Uto-Aztekan 
-n- are: 


X. "Meili “auxe marquant Ja. petitesse, le méptia" («€ *-trma-): 8. F. Iua- 
"child, son," -t'ua-, -rua-, -niyi- "amall, voung of" («& "шжа-) 

№. — mum-ontii "arriére-petit-fils, -petite-Blle'" ( € *mina-]: S, P. mía'- "tiny" 
[< "musa'-) 

N. cendi "tige, tpi de mais se," a-cecemiti " mauvaise herbe" je tene- 0); 
Tepevano. hum "corn"! (« *runi- 7): S. P. Fi- "aquaw-hush. stem 
used in basketry" (« *Simi-1, This etymology assumes that Uto- 
Artek jenê. meant “etalk, stem" originally and that “corn” de- 
veloped na secondary meaning 

N, — ce(n) "one"; Tar, мне; Саһ, зиш; Cora sem "sicherlich": S P. fi 
"one" («€ *inu- < Juny- « "Iiny. ?) 

N. — hnán "in company with": S, P. -an"aj. "in eampary with" ( & *«x'ami-) 

Cahu. meni "moon": S P. sicd-ti^ "moon" ( « *mina- 2); Mono (In) mia-t; 
Shik. mê" ais; Git mia; Fern. mod-I; Lula. moida; Hopi móra- 
то) ТШ». тауа. Нож 5һовһопсан “тіпа», “шіп- ,“тіуа- ін геілгегі 
to Nahnàátl-Sonoran *meífa- is not clear 

N. paina "courir vite"; Pap. wéhrb "tc ran (plur.)": S; P, Prya- "to tun 
about" (< *pzing-) 

"Un Dr Mason'e authority. 
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N.  pipina "manger, sucer des cannes à eucre," pipiia "e humecter, вите 
prégner d'humidité, en pariant d'un objet": S. P. нуй- “жар, 
juice" ( € *fina«; -y 13 glide between f and a) 
Another example of S. P. zero. € -n-, as indicated within Sho- 
shonean itself, may be: 
Mono (In.) dokína "deer" (« *riiia); Ban. fima "antelope" (9 fima); Luis. 
lam-lo; A. C. demi (« "linc-); Cahu. fmi: S. P. iw "deer" 
[« *fiina-; -- is glide), paria: "ell" e "warer-deer" ( & *pa-fiima-] 
It is possible that intervocalic -n- sometimes disappears also in 
Papago. An example pointing to this ts: 
Pap. ifi: "to say" («& *fini- 7); S. P. Hario- "ia teli" 
{лө Аш епн + 
In Nahuatl and Sonoran y is not found, except insofar as m and 
n arè in Nahuatl assimilated before $ and kw to 9; this q, however, 
as being purely secondary in origin, does not interest us here. In 
Southern Paiute and other Shoshonean dialects, however, y not only 
occurs directly before k- sounds (in which case it need not be original 
but may go back to m or n), but also freely after vowels. In such 
cases Nahuatl-Sonoran regularly has m. This -»- does not always 
occur in all Shoshonean dialects, but is replaced by -m- or -n- in 
some. Where Nahuatl-Sonoran п corresponds to intervocalic 
Shoshonean 4 or m, | assume, for the present. that we are dealing 
with Uto-Aztekan y, inasmuch as no phonetic circumstances can 
be defined under which Uto-Aztekan п becomes Shoshonean y or 
m. It seems pluusible to suppose that original y would in diferent 
dialects shift tor orm. Uto-Aztekan y is parallel to insofar as 
it appears in Southern Paiute either as q (sometimes m ?) or zero. 
It may therefore be assumed that we have original geminated 7 
(S. P. -m- or -3-) and spirantized y, which disappears. Examples of 
Uto-Aztekan s preserved in Southern Paiute аге: 
M. dangxai-H "knee ; Cora fund; Pap. tohwe: 5. Р. №9 "knee; Mona 
(In.) -iag; Shik. Фаза; Tüb. teqo-; Mono (М. F.) -rana-; Hopi dam 
(perhaps -rmi- « 7-5-, оғ па! 2 labiatizmg я to mi; Git. hima; 
А. С. име Сава. -tam'i.— Uto«Aztekan *if2ge-, *tlaqe- 7 
Қ. dendi "lips; mouth"; Huich; jen; Cora. fém; Рар. ШІМ; Кетп- -/9т1- 
moak": S P. Ampa- “mouth” (-m- assimilated to following f 
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(rom ж), T Shashone -dip, Ban. -tipá, Мово (Ти. Аре, р а ta be 
understond ae -p' < -mp- icl Uncompahgre Ute -p € -mp-), Ute 
Attekan *iegi- ? 

Pap- a'aw "wings," exwii*es "to flap. tho wings": 5. P, andru-$! "arm and 
shoulder" (assimilated from *agi- 2. Uto-Xrtekan "ayr Р 

Cora Em "der Gutte;" hing “einen som Gatten nehmen"; Pap. Fux "husband": 
5. P. gum'a- "husband" («€ *gswu, s labializimg y to m P): Uto 
Aztekan *kowa- ? 


Without cognate in Southern Paiute, so far as at present known, 
is: 


№. гам: aue: Huich, bona iront "i Pap. bw "cheek" (why ome Me Tob. 
бата» "еде", С, дана: Мане (№. Е) «уат; МОБ, «рат, Tita. 
Aziekan "Kaga- ? 


An example of Uto-Aztekan q corresponding to $. P. zero is: 


НВ. wna "sale"; Cow sea; Cab. ona: Pap. ax: 5. P. d.e! " salt" (« еа); 
Wob. sima-hi (-- perhaps labiulized [ram -ң- because: of originally 
preceding a): Shik, aysi; Tuh. usd; Fetn, deer (metathesis from 
*owa-r ?); Luix eMMy Cabu. emid {< ipa}; Нәр land, Lito. 
Aztckan qa: 7? | 





Examples of &. P, zero € qm, based. on Shoshonean evidence 

alone, are: 

Gabr. maur "grass" [дай {сч frm mügd-?  Kroeber unalyzes it ax re- 
duplicated ma-mür): S. P. pader "bush, plant; clothes; thing“ 
(bush, plant" ie probably is primary meaning, às «tt i» regularly 
employed as suffix with plant nouns). Shoshonean "mina F 

Hopi maymi “chial (4 "moni i being perhaps due to preceding e): S, P. mei- 
"to lad, act as chief" (= “méri. which. would explain why mal- 
пачаНғез [ollswing commonanra]: Shoshonea "шит > 

Uto-Aztekan I 


Uto-Aztekan 1 is not preserved as such in Shoshonean. Where / 
occurs in Shoshonean, as in Tübatulabal, Норі, апа Luisetio- 
Cahuilla, it is either spirantized fram Shoshenean 1 or. dissimilated 
from м. Ute-Aztekan / and s fell together in Shoshonean into яп; 
original J, which seems nearly always to have beet postvocalic, 
appears regularly in Southern Paiute in geminated form as -n'-, 
only doubtfully in spirantized form as zero. Inasmuch as there is 
nothing to show that Nahuatl f and ж vary according to purely 
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phonetic circumstances and as, furthermore, Nahuatl | has Sonoran 
reflexes distinct from those of Nahuatl « (Cora r; Tarahumare I; 
Cahita ғ; Tepehuane-Tepecano r), it scems justifiable to consider 
Ute-Aztekan / as primary and not merely derived from n. 
Examples of Uto-Aztekan -l- corresponding toS. P. (Shoshonean) 
== are: 
N.  zoloa ( « *koli-wu) " doubler, plier ume chose: faire des circuits, aller quelque 
part par des détours," clí-ii " pencher, se renvrrser, se courher, en 
р dun mur; Cora kuré.3i." kreleen (von. Vogeln)," buri-Pin 
"sich anl dem Boden wilen," Furi pus "Hine шілтен" &. P. 
gin i- "to return, come back by mime toad," — Üto-Aztekan *kyr- ) 
^. cal- “howe (< *halé-}; Tur. kaliy Cal, Ванг S DP. дан "ише" 
Ті, мн 
М. (шн “Шеш, sieve": S Р. дин» “great-grandfather™; De gown 
*" paternal géandfather." — Uto-Xztekan *&xo- ? 
М.  «üli-ui "adhérer une chose," calí-ninr " gluant, visqueux ^: S. P samipi" 
^! gum Hy 
№. Aii {e Heli suffix making abstract noum from verb amd adjective stemm 
E Я: tonal “ardeur du soleil” < tena, qud-ste-ffe tichene dhe la 
ete” € Hec "blanc", dbetli yuia making: verbal nouns: & P, 
nd» suffrx rmuükimg verbal moun 
Сога ішінам "Adler" (rodrea-  Uta-Aztekan Esulea- >); S, P. qudn'd- 
"eagle." Wirhout [suffix ar N. muri. “ере”; Сани, а 
"hawk lep"; Hopi hush "eagle" 
Tar, sula "heart"; Tep. Виго; Tepocan duels ТОВ. Imiro- "heart": Git 
rie; Fern hs; Luis -fum 


— dE the vowel originally following | (#°) is syncopated in Southern 

Paiute, -y'= appears äs that nasal (m, m, or y) which is homorganic 

with the following consonant: in other words; a nasalized consonant 

results. Examples are: 

N. miniilàa («C *«mili-s) (rell.) "se rehuelca como ura hestia" (Carüchi): S. T. 
бзш " (lrightened cattle) come out in one bunch" (« *"mimi-) 

X. «nàl-co "de l'autre c0té : S. P, -magpea- "Írom beyond" (€ *an'- + un- 
known vowel, ss it is eyncopared in both Nahuat! amd Southern Paiute) 

М; «Д to, for" in in са ін» for," -hura “to, don, tía caipative suffix: 5. P- 

-mqi- "to, for" {< Uto-Aztekan * tite, Shoshonean *-s^i- b) 
C xül-li " sable, pierre qui se met en poudre": S. P, eigua-mpr- "sand, gravel 

(< "rian + unknown vrwel, syncopated in both Nahuatl and Sourh- 

% em Paiute) 


On Dr Mason'à authority. 
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N. wapal-h, wapali-H “planche, petit poutre, hois": & P. ži- -+ nasalized 
consonant ( «& ориг.) 


l have only one example of Uto-Aztekan ++ corresponding to 5. 
P. zero: 


N.- galé-ei " couler avec fracas, en parlant d'un cours d'eau": S. [* хан іс- "to 
make a noise as of flowing water."  Uto-Aztekan *zxla- ? 


Under unknown conditions. Uto-Aztekan -L appears as Sho- 
shonean -4- (S. P. geminated -£- orspirantized -r-). This fact, while 
it cannot at present be satisfactorily explained, indicates that the 
treatment of Uto-Aztekan -[- was not entirely analogous in Sho- 
shonean to that of -5-, Examples are: 


№.  rudodn "wwlomite: S. T. bwitu-mpi- "anus" (nasilized form àól suffix 
perhaps due to esrlier form “hots «€ *Innlu-) 

Com Awr, -rure “eine Kugel, einen Ball machen” (< "pure <%р 6б. Р. 
Pag wa" ta be round" f € pT}. Ut-Aztekan "fole- 7 

№. a passive and impersonul: S. P. -f'ug- impersonal suffix 

No pioa “ pendrequeiqu'un, suspendre" (« “plies, transitive meaning die 
to transitive suffix -we): 5. P. perl ri- “to hang on to (intr) Cc жыш". 
ІІ»), Uto-Aztekun *peli- ? 

№. РН “child, son, daughter" (€ *bili-): Cora piri, tdri "Sohn, Tochter; 
Kind (vom Vater gesagt)": A. C. pülyi-ni-E "baby" (h e. putj- 
€ *puti-^ A. C. LL is naturally nor directly comparable ta N. -/-), 
Uto-Astekam *peli-, "pall ? 


Uto- A zteham w 


Uto-Aztckan ti generally appears as such in Nahuatl, Sonoran, 
and Shoshonean.. In Nahuatl (where it is written u or hu) it appears 
before all vowels but o (doubtless original we has become М. а); 
In Cora Uto-Aztekan w regularly appears as P. Examples of Uto- 
Aztckan w initially are: 

м. wifzlim "perit oiseau qui bourdonne "": 6. Р. кейі "bind; Ser. (H.) 
uiii 

N. ші verb prefix referring to long objects: & P. ti- verb prefix "with the 
edge òf a long object“ 

м. майын "espèce (Гоіменш trés-allongé, volini peu, mais courant extri- 
ment wite": S$ P, wifo- “roadrunner” 

N.  umPU vieux, ancien," plur, ашти: 5. Р. гы Гы "long ago"; Ser, (H.) 
mw" old (man, woman)": Нор! t&róx-daka "old man" 

N. ari "big"; Com "gross, prosè sin”; Tepecano ri "big, great"? Fern. 
we "all" sri "much": Git, mgr "much": Ser, (H.) tór "much" 
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M. sme" two," o«ppa " rwicc" (« "u«), nakat "four" (Le. " duality of twos"; 
avi " two"): Cora wá-po "two"; Tep, gok- CX *go-): Tepecano gük;! 
Tar. mo-ka; Cah. woi: S: P. āū- “two: Mom (N; Fi takad; Tüb. 
wo; Git. wo; Laois, we’; Cali, tei’ 

№. ме "to fall"; Cora te fallen"; Pap. kuz “to fall” (read gi); Tepecano 
cif “to fall in the water”! (< LID, preterit gil: S, P, sil "to fall" 

M. wal "vers ici. par ici": S. P, eeg'i- " hither" 

Cora rite (sing.), edleme (plur.) "dastehen, vorhanden aein": S. P. iq "to 
stand (plur.) " ( «€ “чобы. 2) 

Cora ve " dastehen, vorhanden sein": Pap. kühl to stand” (read gol); Tepecano 
gigu(k) “to stop, remain" [plur]: 5. P, wowT- “co stand (sing,) Қ 
(mini); S.P.sing uba Ti plur-seá-wurt- « *wd-mi- agrees utrikingly 
with Corm sing. ee [< ере): plur. vád-fe-mre ( & "uds, , .-mej 

Cora we "schlagen, werlen, schiessen, treffen," wene "schlagen"; Pap. kart "to 
whip” (read pixt); Tepecano gie " to hit with the tuil": S. P. шага 
"to throw down” 


Postvocalic Uto-Aztekan w regularly becomes S. P. -mu-, Ute -se- 
with nasalization of preceding vowel. From Southern Paiute alone 
one cannot always tell whether qt goes back to -m-or w. Ex- 
amples ог 5. Р. -уш- < -w- are: 


№. -hwin "in company with''; 5. P. -giz'at- "in company with" 

М.  caui-d "temps"; Tepecano t-f'auw "yesterday"? (< haf): 5. Р. 
glaqi- "yesterday " (<€ Hine} | 

Cora iei “der Mensch, die Person"; Pima iiwas " man"; Pap. ffus-rs1 "man, 

| male" (« *Ifia-]: S. P, tag'ma- " man" (« "а ина < *riwa-): Tüb. 
Шана 

Cora iie " nach einem schreien, brüllen'" («& "pae): 5. P. pus ui- "to make a 
peeping rat-like noise" ( € *gractri- 

Cora siye "regnen; regnen lassen," viyana der Ort des Regens," ri-te " Regen- 
gütter": $. P. umwa- "to rain" («C "inga-. « "sriua- })i Mono (in) 
wwo-f “rain; Shik. wwa-dd (thea- = fhea-, perhaps dissimiluted from 
тйша-); Саһш, шеші, wewi-nyt-d. How Shodhonean *seiwa- is related 
ta Cora miye, tyd- i» not quite clear, Probably Muich. pou-howye 
" pleuvoir," kx-ony£ "il pleuvra" belongs to these forma. Cora tiye-, 
tiya- and Huich. -wye acem to point to original “weye, "weya. (Huich: 
se «€ "ur-; Cora -ey- palatalized to -ky- 2), which, if dissimilated [rom 
urate, “wine, dgrens remarkably with Shoshoncan wiva- 

Cora fo-+é “authingen,” virir “aulgebingt sein” (< “аге, ычит-): S. P. wywai- 
"tà hang ( « "uteei-) 


(Oe Dr Mason's authority, 


Ам. ANT. М. в. г 
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Without known cognate in Southern Paiute is: 


Huich, Japué, tahow! “ poitrino" (i. e, lawii Cora tabi (Digtet: = imi € tawi): 
Cahu. -Aau', hawk "breast, — Uto-Axtekan "ami 


In one case that was noted Uto-Aztekan -t- corresponds. to 
Luiseno-Cahuilla -g-, «mr! 


№. Ф, co(u)t-H "woman": Luis. fusa-! "woman": S. JC. ач 


In Papago and Tepecano original w became stopped to g 
(Dolores writes b: this $ sound is, however, evidently phonetically 
distinct from, mare nearly sonant than, orginal &, as indicated by 
Krocher's remarks prefaced to Dolores’ Papago Verb Stems and Бу 
its appearance finally as -&, whereas original & appears finally as 
Ak), which, in "Tepecano at. least, appears-as intermediate -c when 
finul. For some of my examples I àm indebted to Dr Mason. 
Examples appear above (see N. uei, o-me, uetzi, Cora ve " dastehen;" 
te "sehlagen"). — Further examples are: 


Tepecano go "that! (« *ma « *wa): Huich: bua "IA" (read wu«na "thar- 
aU ud- beling derived: from demonstrative atem ıi, see under 
Utv-Aztekan & in Part i; -na iè found as suffixed element in acveral 
other local adverts given by Ninette. g: ma-na tid chaa "Ih" 
and in Cora ma-ma "durt"); 5, Р. ша», ua- (compounded of 
demonstrative a “that yonder” and clement «a«) in various оса] 
adverba (e. gi at-a, sda "here," pari- "E «ing rhere," wa- 
Fwyma- "to. yon. [ilaoe, through. there"), cf. (ум. уе» (е. в. 
ауен" “Һеге, present") from demanstratiye 1- “this here" 
am] -a- | | 

Tepecano gísá-r" "pithaya, organ cictus ie Vto-Artekan *witsd-): N. adiz-ili 
ipine,” mel * épincux " 

Tepeenno мірі “to tremble (generally with: cold) (« Uta-Aztekan *erstis-); 
Pap. bibihw "to tremhle': N. uiuio-ca "tremliler de froid " 

Tepecana kua'a " wood, to gather wood "t ( & Uto-Aztekan *ku'a-ui-): N. quahui-- 
H “жоо”; Тер. ізеті. With Tepecano -d cf. =h. -Fi (read 
probalily «u, «ril of Pima Ead, baka-ki weg" 

Tepecano mäa “hom! (reduplicated from “ia < Ute-Aztékan "dwa-]: Cora 
mea "ein Geweili haben" 

Tepezana ba'dg "ragle'! (« lto-Axtekan Ноа“): №. guünh-ii "eagle" 
(< “ри 

'On Dr Mason's authority, 
Diguet, ор. cit; (wee Part 1). pp- 19. 39. 
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Uio-Astekan y 
Examples of initial Uto-Aztekan y are: 


N. paei "noie, point"; Tar: yarka; Cah. yrka; Pap: Mixt; Tepecano dika 
Hopi yaka " nose"; 8. PF. mnê Teml" 

М. умов "avoir des rapports charnela avec queiqu'un'*; possibly ale Pap. 
far “to copulate; TVopecano dim, preterit dol! (probably to be under» 
storm as dor, ad Trpecana aspirated -f regularly conm=ponils to Pap. 
-hr, Tepecann intermediate «à n Pap. -7; reifupliizsteil preterit. from 

| ala: «€ Lto-Aztekan *y): S. P- yeyo- "to copulaie" 

№. ua "envoyer une personne quekpue parr, conduire quelqu'un, envnver 
un mesager; Pinu you-ka "to bring": S. P. vá'a- "to carry more 
than one object’ 

Corà yeiri, yiri "ex ist ein Zugang, Aulstieg da": 5. P. yi- "doorway " 

Examples of postvocalic Uto-Aztekan y are: 
М. dyii" tortila": S. P, Tuya: “turri: Cahu ayid 
N: geya, ef, cn "vouloir, consentir, accorder"; Tepecano Asi "pe desim "* 
(жог *goyr 2): & D. -Inya* (probably zo be unilerstood as -Irya-J, 
Jfia- desiderative suffix (sce umder Uto: Azrvkam 3} 
N: -yo sulx denoting imperfect temm; Tcpecano Aal imparo tee: S. VF. 
еуі- mfir dimoting pretent tense (uecure aluo im narrative piat ef im 
impersonal: -frvayat-Awa-y0-1.— HE this etymology. is correct, (Hos 


Aztekan *-y4, *-yr might be understood as having originally bad durative 
significance, without true reference to tense 


Original *yuya- 2 palatalized “уиуі- із perhaps dissimilated in 
Huichol! to *uyi- 2 “set-in; 
Huich. euhewi (Е е. лагд) "glace": Сай. ушуй! "анам, ісе," уау, А. С. 


üdywyb'a, yüi-t “ашу”, Luja ушу; Fern, yus"45; (Git. умач 
(Fern. and Git. yua- probably disenilatedl [rom vey) 


In Papago, Tepehuane, and Tepecano original y became stopped 
to d (Dolores writes ¢, which becomes fe before 1, d, and u; this ite 
sound is, however, evidently phonetically distinct from, more 
nearly sonant than, original ie, as indicated by Kroeber's remarks 
prefaced to Dolores’ Papego Verh Stems and by its appearance 
finally as -r, -75, whereas original Je appears finally as -йг, 
-lir3),-which, in Tepecano at least, appears as intermediate -D 





On Dr н манен: 
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when final. For this phonetic law and for some of my examples T 

am indebted to Dr Mason. Examples appear above (see N. 

yaca-tl, yecoa, and «yal, Further examples are: 

Pap. tah “to fly, to jmp' (singular): S. P. »di- Heck flies" This holds 
only il 4 of Pap. tah is to be read ss d 

Pap. Hu'awmuh "to punch witha stick or with the hngers": S. P. ma-yum'u- 
kwingi "to nudge with the Ппшег” (ma: “with the hand, fin- 
ger"). This holds only if 3 < 1 of Pap: Hfa'axmsuk gore bark tod 

Pap. tenk “to do" (« *du); Tepecano dim, preterit dx “to make," do'da 
“to do thusly М, yocaya "labriquer " 

lap. (d rir "to smoke tobacco" « *ifg'di-); Tepecano din, preterit din 
(doubtless to be understood a3 dic, reduplicated preterit from *dj- 
€ Uto-Aztekan. yed N, el "umbè odoriférante, parfum, 
tabac "' 


Tepecana d'ün "black ant" М. yayali " insecte," yalra-tl "inecie, ver." Uto- 
Aztekan *vyoli- (for Tepecanó fF N. 1 see Uta-Aztekan i) 
Tepecano dakm, a-dim, preterit tdi “to run, to fallow": Cora y Ailim) "gehen, 
wandern '" (sing) 
Uto A ztekan b. 

This sound is found in neither Nahuatl nór Southern Paiute 
(though some Southern. Paiute forms beginning with pure vowels, 
that is, not preced by ', have at times been heard pronounced with 
weak breath-attack; e. g. aya-- was sometimes heard as 'aza-). 
It seems clear, however, from comparative Shoshonean evidence 
that h must be credited to the original consonantic system of Sho- 
shonean. Such Shoshonean examples are: 

Hopi kerta "back": Cabhin. -khsa 
Hopi. henases " bear"; Git, unal Fern. hünü-r; Luis. Fumio: Cahu. kamat: 


Tüb. unz-/ (Tübatulabal & seems always to go back to Shoshonean Ё, 
while Shoshonean b disappears) 


Moreover, Shoshonean + corresponds in a number of cases to 
sonoran À (Pima, Huichol, Cora, Cáhita: this Cora 4 is of course 
etymologically distinct from Cora В < Ф). There is, therefore, 
good reason to ascribe $ not only to original Shoshonean but also 
to original Uto-Aztekan. 
Examples of initial Uto-Aztekan Ё аге: 
№. ta, thus “voir quelqu'uti, déouvrir" (« “Делга ?); Ріша kiiy "to 
On Dr Mason's authority. 
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mU (c "hil: Gabry Аша-а "to sec"; Fern; Avtu; Gir. hu. - Uto- 
Aztekan *hite-, *hote- ? 

N. agui "qui ?" acd "quelqu'un"; Cora Adis "wis, wio": Cahu. Aari 
"who?" Ferm kaki; Wob. bake; Shik. hasa-dà; Hopi habi; 5. P. 
aya: “where? how?" | Uto-Aztekan “hakî, ‘haka 

М, дса-Ш " pinus tentiüfolia'*; Сага АЫК" Качег Тереса» днё "ріпе "ИМ 
S. P. eye-mpu- "Br" (with open e; prohahly s43-),  Uto«Aztekun 
«дәвә Р | 

М. 2ed-4 "vent, air"; Cora dka(ri) "Wind"; Huich. keheaca “air: Tob. 
(xku-na-] "wind' Мова (№. Е) Желе р; Саре, о-ва. Uto- 
Aztekan "henba- ? 

N. # to drink": Cora i; Tep. i4; Tepecano &; Pap. rh; Tar. pali "to drmk " 
[probably to be analyze as po- “water + -Ai "to drink": S Р, 
isi- "to dritk"; Mono (N. F.) hibi-; Shik. hier; Hopi kii-koo; Tüb. 
ia. Uto-Aztekan *i-, *hie-, *hipi- 

Huich. keuca "jambes": Cora AÀeuca (Diguet), ita “der Fuss, daa Bein, der 
Knochen" (Preuss); Cah. Áuokí: Hopi Aokya "leg"; Mono (N. F.) 
-huk; Wob.-Amk. Uto-Aztekan *hoka- 

Huich. how-rci "leche"; Cora iri " Pfell"; Pap. w'uh " war-arrews " (redupli- 
cated form): 5. P. à' "arruw"; Hopi kó-hà; Luis. hala; AÛ kud, 
Uto-Astekan "hie 

Тер) howum "jaune"; Pima oam " yellow": S. P. sa-q'a- " to be vellow,"  Uta- 
Astekan *h3a- ? 


Examples of Uto-Aztekan postvocalic # are far from numerous: 

Ne yei, ye "three" (< "hei < “pai < *paki ?); Cora mdi-ks; Tar. bai-ka; 
Cah. bti Pima smi: & PL poi "threo"; Memo (N. F.) pahi; 
Shik. pahi-i; Git, baki; Ferm. Фада; Гоша. рала; Tüb. pat; Hopi 
pali, Uto-Aztekan "paki- 

Huich. -Aeujia-ma "devant" (i e, -huBia-): б. Р. «шша зт "in front of" 
{ло is glide), wiii aywa" (moving) in iront of" ("Aum > eM d= 
> <на'. ?) 

Нин. toukou "braies": Ser: (H) mm- "ocal"; Ferm diwd; Cahu; du-l i» prob- 
ably not to be interpreted as from Uto-Artekan taha- Bè intervocalic 
h would be expected to remain in Southern Californian Shoshonean, 
Huichol -h- may have been secondarily introduced ( & Utc-Artekan 
fóð- 3) to break up the hiatus; or Diguet's -h- may be ol. merely 
orthographic, not. phonetic, significance (cf, Diguet’s Cora тонко: 
"head," where Preuss! orthography indicates that ma'n is meant) 


Т ' 
Quite a number of. Uto-Aztekan languages, including Nahuatl 
and Southern Paiute, possess ' (glottal stop) as à definite consonant. 
tn De Miaotis mitbority. 
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It is somewhat doubtful, however, if there are any true cases of 
Sonoran or Nahuatl ' corresponding directly to Shoshonean *: in 
other words, the assumption of ' as an original Uto-Aztekan sound 
must be considered at present as not capable of being completely 
justified, though indications are net lacking of the soundness of this 
view. Ina large number of cases ' can be shown to be the resultant 
of some other Üto-Aztekan sound (as in S. P. ' € sx: N, galtillo 
«or -k, see below): such cases mist. ol course, be eliminated 
hem. Asmall but convincing numberof examples shows that widely 
distant Shoshonean dialects may agree in the use of the glottal 
stop (e. g, S. P. 'ayi- "good," often heard as "еуі: Ѕег (Н;) 
a'aiye-; S. P. *i-, i this": A, C, d), 

Examples of initial Shoshonean ' in Uto-Aztekan words, where, 
ая far as available material can be relive on, there із по to cor- 
respond in Nahuatl or Sonoran, are: 

Huich. aihotzo " bier": S. P. 'agj- "good: Ser. (H.) a'aiye-H 

A^. ! "ceci"; Cora 4, hi "dieser s Plma bür " this ^; Tepecano Andia So P. 
To “this” (iii: “this os absolute inanimate demonstrative 
S Uüb)sShik. dfü "tha": A C, PẸ Lui irj; Uto-Axtekun 
"Ии ar *hilte) ? 

М, чуо "tortoise": S. P. 'iya- "turtle": Cali apil 


Similar examples of Shoshonean postvocalic or postconsanantal 
are: 


ғ 


Cora hime "nürh einem achreien, brillen” (€ "puve): S. P. pus'si- "to make 
iti peeping und" (€ pu e) 

N. cpac "aur, au-dessus, en haut": S. p. еуі “ске” (<< ған.) 

м. phan “upon: =. P. ған! “on, upan bä 

№. fani "en haut, au sommet": S; P, pá'awi. **to be high" 

Cora teri “der Mensch, die Persón;" Phir, Hile; Pima feel “man S, В. 
lag tea- "man" (« лан): ТЫ. ан (perhaps -fe- ia misheard 
lor -'w-) 

М, oa causative suffix: Cora ster S, P, .f'j- causative suffix 

Nahuatl * (saltillo) can be clearly shown to be developed in 
certain cases from syllabically final + or ~k, though I am unable to 
suggest at present under what circumstances this reduction takes 
place. Examples of N. -'« -f are: 

‘On Dr Mason's authority. 
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М. ей (= №”); cut-gui "to be in a. place, eaf«jasm "plice. aiége," eall present 
plural of od; Pima kanto "lay" (« "hari: S. P. qurí- "ta sit, dwell" 
(< "ая. 

№, мён [= és) " vieux, ancien," plural uéuef-qué, no-néuet-cauh " mon vieux": 
Ser, (H.) -wut* "old" (€ *-x3n) 

№. -тё (= -me') plaral noun suffix: Pipil mf (e. к; №. таит plur. "wii: 
Pipil materi mit) 

М, qud (=; ы”) plural noun andl werk suffix: Pipil «quit (e. g. X. chi-bnaz-qui 

"they will make": Pipil chihuaz-quii)t 

N. -' plural noun anl verb suffix: Pipil -t (e. g. N. cikud - rina- "women" 
Pipil rediplicated cixcihadi-gue, with double plural suffix. «quil; " 
nem? = pemi" “they hive": Pipil memp)? 


It is clear from this last-example that N. -mé, «qu£, Pipil «mei, 
“quel are compound plural suffixes, the plural suihixes. "-me,. *-ke 
(ef. Southern Paiute -mi-, -g'a-) being further pluralized by means 
of -", -f; doubtless the analogy of such plural forms as сіһий апа 
петі, nemit had much to do with the development of "ane, *-que 
to -m& (-mel), -qué (-quet). 

There is at least one clear example об №. < =: 

N. -uÀ ( — -ma'), -4, E" having" (o. g. ada-ud "having un айай," mill "having a 
field," ecd. "having blood," witsó "having thoras"" (forma in -4 and -à 
are doubtless to be analyzed as originally final atem vowel) ©. - = 
"having ; this i« indicated. ly euch forms as. (qo alongside of esty 
“blood. spread by analogy (rem euch forms as cen£ "haviny ем € 
* tenes, ch. 5, P. Tii < *ipni-, in which -e waa etymologically justified), 
calpole-c" having a calpelh;" older N. -quedli) "having (е. g. ada. 

аач" having an ual );! Cara -ke" ta have " le. i périke "ein Kind 
habern'); Pap. -'ksk "tò have or chim": S. P, q'ar, -yii -egat 
"to have," «q'u-mii-, «ya-nfi-, -ega-nti- "having " 


Another group of examples of Nahuatl saltilla seems to have 
arisen as the reflex of a syncopated vowel following immediately 
upon another vowel. Examples arc: 

М. кай "went, air" (« *eaka-); Cora. dka-ri. " Wind" (ii: contracted. from 
original £52); Huich. reduplicated  hekesca "air": Tül. &rbaiu 
' wind" (&xkz- is perhaps to be understood ûk û he € Tha < aed 

[See W. Lehmunn. "Ergebnisse einer Forschungsresse in. Mittelamerika: und. 

Mézic 1907-1009." Zeitschr für тавиад, 1919, p. 730. 


1 thid Pr 730, 73%. 
"ТЫШ. р. 731. 
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їп 5. P., «'р- ойеп B heard aa *2-); Gabr. akika-g "wind" (metathesis 
for *hraka-. or is &- prefix ?) 

N. dedi "puth, road" (« *m- ar tai « *har- or *hiaj- < *poe- or *boi-); Cora 
huyé "Neg" ( € *poye-): Tepecana rei " roud,” ріш. геге Pap. sed-" kt 
"road; prail" (contracted from "wor бг боде < *foi- or *poe-): 5, Р. рэ- 
"trail" (contracted from "po < "рог. ог "Pi: Shoihone por, poti 
Luie pet; Cabo, pit (contracted from "pae or lese likely. “poi-); Hopi 
Мем (1 is long open; contracted from *£2i- or less likely *psi-): Bank. 
pet l< “pai--or “poi-). Tepecann, Shoshone, іней Саһ а: айай 
Hopi point rather to Uto-Aztekan "poi- (han *joc- (Cora buy£ may be 
ерм» HF «e, rather than € Ase). It ip not improbable that UreAgtckan 
“paring “ro run” (N. paime “couric vite": S. P; goyg-) lsa denominative 
verb in -na from “poi- "trail"; in N. paina, original 2 has apparently 
bern assimilated to a o[ the suffix, while $ has had ta be retained before n 
(all feeling of connection between N, à-Hi and fai-ma is, of core, gone) 

N, pl-th "elder sister" (<.*pia-): S. PL pia- " mother, female" perhaps also in 
yóp'ia- "younger sister": 5. J.C. АГ “younger ster" (€ pid; if 
final vowel of stem wore origianlly f, wo would expect -J, not -£, aa suffix) 


This explanation of N. ' may apply also to: 
N- Hia " monter": S, P. t "up" (ХМ. № ав $. POD bork scem to point to L'ta- 


Aztekan e +- some vowel which has become syncopated in N. and còn- 
tracted with t in S. P.) 


In Papago there are numerous examples of * (e: gu l'r "to bet"; 
tó'pU "to twist"; ha'àA "jar": pd'ah " wooden tongs far gathering 
cactus fruit"), but unfortunately in the great majority of cases | do 
not at present know of Nahuatl or Southern Paiute cognates. Inat 
least two cases Papago has ' where Southern Paiute has none: 

Pap. 9a' xt "hole": S, P, раз. “Һай” 
Pap: "kah “to have": S. P. -gii yaf, sagdi “to hive" 


Cases of Sonoran or Nahuatl ' corresponding to Shoshonean ' 
are scanty, The best examples so far noted are: 


Huich. mako "ttre"! (f. e, mo'w); Cora mà "Kopf" (. e тий, Тер. таһоы 
"Hte" [Le mau, Pima mád-dka "head"; Pap, mo'oz Tüb. Ното. 
“hair.”  Uto-Aztekan оу 
Cora ti "[ressen (ven fester Nahrung)'* (5 ki'i, assimilated from "ke'i: Pap: 
tr "to bite. stingi S. P. gri "to bhite" 
Pap. tcu 'aumuh "to punch with a stickor with the fingers '" ( € Uto-Aztekan 
"gw'amu-i: S. P. ma-yum'u-K'ui-ngi- "ta nudge with the finger” 
"Ол Ін Muson's uutherity. 
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Pap. Ba" "hanging (like clothes ón liae, on brush) 7: 8. P. Sa'i- ^to catch," 
ачар "о Вой” 

Tepecano hido “eagle ™ (< Uto-Aztekan *ua'd-m«;: Cahu. quaa-d "hawk sp." 
(read guu'a- 7); Ser. (Hi) guaa-ie "condor" (cad жоса- 1. И 
we assume Uto-Aztekan *ka'dv- instead of *bnzdz-, we can explain 
N.quiluh-Hi "cag" which otherwise offers difficulty... Original 
Небом" (-a*- is here parely schemütic, staniling for any vcwel, 
as I have mo evidence to show what vowrl was syncopated) would 
have had to develop (with is accentual scheme ^ ' ') to “Кәйша 1 
(im Spanish orthography *gwthue"#) Original “bwa'dwat.th, 
however, would develop (with its uccentual scheme " — °") tn 
*iksa'dw-Hi 2 , by later loss of ' and contraction nf -aá- tà -d-, 
tede-ii lin Spanizh orthography фий 


Another example of this type would seem to be: 
Pap. Aie" urine": S, P. ari- "to urinate,” 


though it is not obvious how this correspondence is to be reconciled 

with S; P. si'i- « *sísi- (cl, N. xix-li "excrément" < *sisi-; see 

under Utó-Aztekan 2), as there is nothing to show that Uto-Aztekan 

s ever becomes ' in Papago. 

An example of S. P. ' corresponding to Nahuatl saltillo seems 

to be: 

N. n8, nihkudll, nàkun (9 ne) "I, me": S. P. mi^ "1" (contrast with this 
absolute form N. mi« " Dae verhal prefix: 3. P; m " E" as verbal 
suffix] 


There is one class of occurrences of " which seems to be common 
to all Uto-Aztekan languages and which probably goes back to 
original Ute-Aztekan. This is comprised by reduplicated noun 
plurals and reduplicated frequentative verb forms, which in varying 
degree tend to take a glottal stop after the reduplicating syllable. 
According to Carochi, the reduplicating syllable of Nahuatl re- 
duplicated noun plurals does not end in a saltilio, but in a long 
vowel (e. g., mümagái, plural of magatl " deer ^, Pies, plural of test 
"Eod'). In Pipil, however, the old saltillo of the reduplicating 
syllable is preserved as a palatal spirant (Lehmann's x); examples 
are tdytdgdmét “ persons," laxldmdátquet "old women." Іп Рараро 
‘and Southern Paiute such reduplicated noun plurals with glottal 
` *On Dr Mason's authority. 
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stop are found farmed from stems beginning with vowels. Papago 
examples are: a'aw "wings'; u'uh "war arrows"; o'ohr "sand" 
(cf. S. P. unreduplicated afa- sand): w'nhhi'ei "birds" A 
Southern Paiute example is a'dzfratsty * "boys," plural of брор, 

Many intensives and. frequentatives În Nahuatl! have a saltillo 
after the reduplicating &vllable, c. g., ti Pdbáqui "estoy muy шерте" 
[mi-biqui "estoy alegre"); сйсайийнНнА “еп todas partes resueria 
(fama)." Analogous Southern Paiute examples are: Гірі- "то 
sip, drink iteratively" (isi to drink"); a'ampagu- "to talk re- 
peatedly" (ampaya- "to talk"); аариі- "to sleep repeatedly" 
(ар vi- "to sleep" gaga'a- “to sing repeatedly" (gd- “to sing”), 

Genm.oümcAL Stavky oF CANADA 

ÜTTAWA, ÜNTARIÓ 
E Сань, pp. 423, 474. 


REVIEWS 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


Kinship owd Social Orgénteation.. By W. H.R. Rivers, MLD. FR. London: 

Constable & Co, Ltd. тота. Pp. vii; 9n. 

The three lectures embodied in Dr. Rivers's booklet form so valuable 
a contribution to the subject and raise $6 many moot points on which 
mutual understanding is essential, that a detailed consideration of his 
argument by as many of his fellow-students as possible seems a desider- 
atom, 

In Lecture | the author begins with a provisional definition of the 
classificatory system of kinship. In his earlier paper “On the Urigin of 
the Classificatory System of Relationships" * this system was described 
as ranging in the aame category large groups of people differently related 
according to our conceptions and, on the other hand, distinguishing 
between relatives designated by a common term among civilized peoples. 
In the present essay Dr Rivers meets the argument, that our systema 
are also “classificatory" in regard to the use of auch terms as “brother” 
or "uncle," by insisting that the classificatory systems proper classify 
far more extensively and sometimes even more consistently, While in 
our system there are six terms, vir, husband, wife, [ather, mother, 
father-in-law, and mother-in-law, that can refer only to a single person, 
the classificatory system in a perfect form contains ao term that does 
hot apply to a class of persons. This obviously establishes only à 
difference in degree tot af kind, but it ia only [air ro Dr Rivers to say 
that a genuinely logical differentiation appears later on as a result of 
his investigation (p. 70 et seq.). 

In a brief historical survey the author paya a generous tribute to 
Lewis H. Morgan's services. These have undoubtedly been very much 
underrated by some critics. On the other hand, | cannot believe with Dr 
Rivers that the vast bulk of Morgan's material had anything to do with 
his lack of recognition, I any external factor of this sort played a 
part, it was rather Morgan's intolerable diffuseness, the pages and pages 
of irrelevant dam; and the unsatisfactory tabulation by which relation- 
ships according to our system are translated iuto native languages, so 


i Awtkropological Estays presented to Edward Burnett Tylor, пот, >. ate. 
379 
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that rhe connotation of any one native term. can only be learned by a 
complete rearrangement of the information às presented, Or Rivers 
himself thinks that the chief cause of Morgan's underestimation lies in 
hte deriving the origin of the kinship system from [orms of social organiza 
tion for which the direct evidence is lacking. Here, again, | must dis- 
sent. The chief intrinsic deficiency in Morgan's work, 1 think, is his 
luck of clearness and logical rigor. ‘Thus, it is difficult to gather from 
various statements in Ancient Society and elsewhere, what part in social 
evolution Morgan ascribed to conscious reformatory movements, Some- 
times he speaks of an unconscious relormatory innovation effected 
through natural selection; at other times of intermarriage in the "gena" 
[exogamous group! “prohibited to secure the benefits of marrying cut 
with unrelated persons." Again, Morgan in a way forestalled the 
theory of Tylor, Frazer, and Rivers as to a connection between the classi. 
ficatory system and exogamy, — Indeed, he accounts for every difference 
hotween the Turanian-Ganowanian and the Malayan form of thar 
system by the tnstitution of exogamy. Yet he calmly announces that the 
Turanian-Ganowanian svatem and the "gentile" [exogamous] organiza- 
tion, while usually found together, are mag mutually dependent! Can- 
sidering in addition to this lack of logic Morgan's naive evolutionism, 
we have az sufficient reason for his unwarrantahle neglect bv a more 
critical age. He was the typical incarnation of the “comprehensive 
and weak mind" (esprit ample et Jatie) in. Duhem's classification ol 
intellects; as soon as research became intensive and rigorous, it was 
natural that he should become the object of uühistorical contempt. 
Passing [rom Morgan to McLennan, Dr Rivers points out the signi- 
ficant faet that while MeLennan rejected Morgan's socinlogical explana- 
tion of the classificatory system, he did not bar all sociological explana= 
tion, but an the contrary derived the system from a change in the form 
ol polyandry as outlined in his scheme af social evolution. Thus, as 
regards the broadest possible grouping of writers, McLennan atanda on 
the side of his ald antagonist Morgan, üs against Professor Krocher, who 
explicitly denies that relationship terminology has a sociological faunda- 
tion, substituting instead purely psychologico-linguiatic factors, It is 
against this view that Dr Rivers's lectures are primarily directed; he 
seeks to establish the necessity for assuming a sociological interpretation, 
and then to propound a specific farm of sociological explanation, ДІ- 
though the latter is not developed before the third lecture, it will add 
clearness to the comments on some of Dr Rivera's points to state at the 
outser that his apectal theory coincides in principle with that expressed 
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in the previous article of the Tylor anniversary volume. ‘That is to say, 
he holds with Tylor that exogamy and the classificatory syatem are aspects 
of a single phenomenon, kinship being reckoned according to alignment 
in exegamous groups; and like Tylor and Frazer, Dr Rivers thinks of 
exogamy primarily as developed in a dual organization of society. 

McLennan, while giving a sociological interpretation àf the classi- 
ficatory svatem, belittled ita social aignificance, boldly denying that any 
rights or duties were affected by the relationships comprised in it, ТІН» 
view has become untenable through more recent information from 
Australia and claewhere, and Dr Rivers is able to prove quite satisíac- 
torily from Oceanian data that “there is a very close correlation between 
the presence of a special term... and the presence of special functions 
attached to the relationship." The classifhwatory system is thus cam- 
posed oí elements that are lar more than merely “terms of address and 
modes of mutual salurarion," as McLennan and his followers assumed. 
While the author does rot insist that the correlation i& au absolute опе 
it would have been worth his while to explain that even between relatives 
not distinguished in language by distinct kinship terms the natives often 
clearly differentiate in thought and social usage. This has been pointed 
out for Western Australia by Mr A. Б. Brown, Ін other parts of 
Australia we find such things as the custom of allotting to a man à 
woman from a yroup including his own mother, but never allotting his 
own mother! Among the Hidatsa of North America we have the case 
of a boy buying certain ceremonial privileges from his own father exclu- 
sively, though all father's clansmen are included in the same term as his. 
actual father; while among the Crow Indians regulations applying to 
brothers-in-law tn a classificatory sense assume a specialized form with 
regard to the wife’aown brother. Inshort. we muet recollect that social 
usages are not necessarily reflected in language. 

In setting aut to controvert Kroeber's view Dr Rivers begins by 
deriving specific variations in the classificatory system. from. specific 
social inatitutioms. The first variation dealt with is derived from the 
social usage by which a man regularly marries his mother’s brother's or 
his father's sister's daughter,—the custom which Tylor labeled "cross 
cousin marriage." Dr Rivers shows that where this institution is 
established the mother’s brother, father’s sister's. husband, and father- 
in-law are combined in one and the same pereon, and similarly the father's 
sister, mother's brother's wiie, and mother-in-law coincide. In Ёр, 
the southern New Hebrides, and Guadalcanar—the only parts of Melan- 

i Spencer, Native Tribes df he Norihern Territory of Australia. p. 41. 
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ена where Dr Rivers-found cross-cousin marriages—the kinship systems 
show exactly those features theoretically deducible from this institution, 
that is to say, the relationships that are combined. in a single person 
are designated by a single term. Hence Dr Rivers infers that these 
features ace conditioned by the social practice, 1 regard this conclusion 
na» convincing, expectallv when taken in conjunction with the impotence 
of any purely psychological interpretation. Why, a Dr Rivers aska, 
should the mother’s brother be considered more sitnilar to the father-in- 
law than the father's brother, etc, unless be becomes so through the 
social institution under disussian? 

In Lecture tt De Rivers turns to other epecial feutures ol classificutory 
syalems, Inthe Banks Isands he finds that “cross-cousins apply to 
one another terme ol relationahip which are otherwise used between 
parents and. children." He rightly pointe our that from a purely. piay- 
chological point of view it is imposible to understand why one kind of 
cousin should be Classed with the father, and another kind of cousin with 
ae Or daughter, Casting about fora sociological explanation he finds 
mythological and other support for the former practice of handing over 
one wife ta the sister's son; this naturally raises (he sistei'» san to the 
wate ol bie maternal uncie, whose children become therehy the "chil- 
dren” of their mother's new husband. In this way he finds an adequate 
interpretation of the confusion of generations in the kitship nomencla- 
ture. But while itis true that the form of marriage described, if rellected 
in terminology, would produce the observed features of the system, an 
alternative interpretation fa auggested by corresponding North American 
dar. As Dr Rivere pointe our in another connection (p. 54] the Tewa 
Indians denote all male. members of the father's tlan, regardless of age, 
by asingle term. This feature occurs also among the Crow and Hidatsa, 
where there turn up likewise the precise features that arouse Dr Rivers's 
interest in the Banks Islands By there tribes the mother's brother is 
classed with the elder brother, hence his children, being a brother's" 
chiliiren, are classed with the children and address their male ernis: 
cousin ot “father.” But, giver maternal descent, the mother’s brother 
iso claraman, i. ¢..clan brother: and the father's gister's son iaa father's 
clan brother. Hence, the Banks Island classification of relatives may 
be merely a result. of the alignment of kindred according tu thelr clan 
affiliations, The confusion of generations is atill explained on sociological 
grounds, but on different grounds from those suggeated bv Dr. Rivers, 
Instead of having recourse to a special form. of marriage, we fall back 
upoti the general principle of exogamy, wuppoding that in Melanesia, aa 
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demonstrably among several Siouan tribes, ir has occasionally overridden 
the principle that different: generations shail be separated by disrinct 
terms. 

In Pentecost the author encountered a feature atill more remarkable 
than the confusion of contiguous generations: here persona hwo genera 
tions apart were clussed together. Somin evidence indicating that a 
шип formerly married lis brother's grandilaughter (i. &., his. "yrand-- 
daughter," clastificatorily: speaking) suggested that this practice was 
the cause of the Pentecost anomalies, As a matter of fact, various 
peculiarities of the kinship system in question would fallow from such 
an institution, But again | am tempted tu ask whether there te not 
an alternative hypothesis. The must striking andmalita ched by Dr 
Rivers (pp. 31 £4 36) are the classing together of the mother’s mother 
und elder sister; of the wife's mother and the daughter; ol (he wife's 
brother and the daughter's son, Now, given maternal descen! anid an 
exogamous organization, my mother's mother andl my elder sister are 
both my clan sisters; my wiic's mother and my daughter mit both 
belong to the eame exogamous group: and my wile's brother amd. my 
daughter's: aon are necessarily fellow-clanamen, The adilitional fact 
that we are dealing with a dual exogamous organization accaunis for the 
cases of my daughter's husband and my wife's father, both of whom must 
he members of my own moiety; and of the husband's brother and the 
mother's father, А grouping ol relatives according to exoganwun divi- 
alona thus again obviates the necessity for deriving variations of the 
classificatory system from special forms of marriage. 

In the instances hitherto cited features of the kinship nomenclature 
are derived from. social practices. actually found. together. with them. 
Dr Rivers now turns to the important methodological inquiry, whether 
a social practice may safely be inlerred Iram a (eisture logically deducible 
therefrom, Hia firet case ie the Viti Levi classification of the father's 
father with the elder brother, and of 1he son's. wife with the mother. 
Since the confusion of generations hore roughly corresponds to the 
‘Pentecost anomaly, Dr Rivers at first locker lor. an explanation in the 
same direction, vainly secking to correlate the differences between the 
Pentecost and Viti Leva svatome with the obecrved difference in descent, 
which № patrilineal in Viti Levu. This line, of thought he abandoned 
when the syater of Buin, where maternal descent obtains, turned out 
to resemble the Viti Levi nomenclature in classing together the father's 
luther and the elder hrothér. — He was thus led to conceive as rhe common 
eause of the Buin and Viti Levu feature the practice of marrying a wife 
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of the father's father, for which there i$ no evidence, but which explains 
certain additional elements of the Buin systern. 

| believe that Dr Riverss original idea of correlating Pentecost and 
Viti Levu differences with corresponding rules of descent was correct. 
Given paternal descent, and a dual organization, my father’s father is 
my elder clan brother, and my son's wife must belong to my mother's 
moietv. For the Buin features | am not able ta give a thorooghly 
satisfactory explanation, The choice lies between my hypothesis, which 
furnishes a common explanation of the Pentecost and Viti Levu dara, 
and Dr Rivers's hypothesis, which derives the Viti Levu and Buin data 
from a commen social institution of purely hypothetical character. On 
the abstract principle that hypothetical causes shall not be multiplied, 
| think the preference should be given to-my own suggration, especially 
as something may he offered to account for the Buin features. If we 
assume that the Buin formerly had paternal descent, the feature they 
share with the Viti Levu people is explained, and so is the grouping 
together of the elder brother's wife with the wife of the father's father, 
What remains unaccounted for is why these two relatives should be 
classed with the elder sister, who cannot possibly belong to their moiety. 
On the other hand, unfailing reflection of sociological conditions in 
terminology should not be expected in every tribe. Thus, we have in 
North America the case of the Crow system, otherwise typically classi- 
featory, where in direct address the father’s sister is classed with the 
mother. All this is avowedly not a satisfactory explanation of the last- 
nated Buin peculiarity, and even as regards other traits of this nomen- 
clature I have assumed, quite gratuitously, a former period of patri- 
lineal descent. Nevertheless, all the factors suggested, whether applic- 
able in the present instance or not, have demonstrable existence and. 
should be relied upon in preference to a condition never observed any- 
where and with so slight an@ priori claim on our credulity as the practice 
of a man's marrying a grandfather's wife, | 

Dr Rivera is fully aware that as a matter of scientific method we must 
consider the possibility that sume of the classificatinns found may have 
other causes than those he suggests (p. 42). Indeed, to same of his 
general comments on the method of interpretation to be- pursued when 
terminological features that are logically dedurible from certain social 
usages and often occur in association with them are lound without the 
usages, most ethnologists will heartily assent. First of all, Dr Rivers 
shows that some of the features deducible from cross-cotisin marriage 
may also be the result of another form of marriage, observed in the 
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Torres Straits,—hence it ie only the distinctive elements of the cross- 
cousin marriage terminologv that perimit a safe inference as to a former 
practice of cross-cousin marriage. Secondly, he rightly argues that the 
one-time reality of this institution becomes far more probable if found 
among culturally related peoples, This principle is well exemplified by 
some Melanesian instances.. Turning to South India, Dr. Rivers finds 
in three of the chief languages af that area precisely the nomenclature 
that would follow from a cross-cousim marriage. The Todas not only 
share this terminology but also have the usage to the present day, and 
there ia other- evidence for its former prevalence in India. Dr Rivers 
may therefore be quite: right in treating the terminology, even where now 
unconnected with cross-cousin marriage, as a survival of this institution. 
But I cannot agree to the proposition that “even if there were no-evi- 
dence, the terminology of relationship is ao exactly such as would follow 
from the cross-cousin marriage that we can be certain that this form 
of marriage was once the habitual custom of the people of South India” 
(p. 49). Apart from the fact that tlie terminology may be deducible 
from other social practices, as Dr Rivers himself points out, he seems to 
me to ignore a rather important aspect of the problem. It has been 
shown in North America that features of kinship terminology may he 
borrowed: the geographical distribution of certain traits and categories 
in Kroeber's sense is indeed unintelligible on any other hypothesis. 
When, therefore, we find a terminology that reflects cross-cousin marriage 
but no such form of marriage associated with it, the terminology may 
indeed conceivably be a survival of that institution, but it may also 
have been borrowed [rom à tribe in which the relationship terme do rest 
on a sociological foundation, 

Considerations of the type already adduced will make Amrricaniste 
even more skeptical than is Dr Rivers himsell nè regarda the Interpreta- 
tion he suggests of the corresponding North American data. Since 
cross-cousin marriage is, so far as we now know, eo narrowly confined to 
the Northwest coast, it seenrs premature to infe: its one-time prevalence 
among such remote and culturally distinct tribes.as the Cree and Dakota 
on the ground that their nomenclature partly coincides with that of Fiji 
and the New Hebrides, There is a series of American data that Dr 
Rivers connects with the Hanks [Islands custom of marrying a maternal 
uncle's wife (pp. 52-54). But (granting the basic theory that exogamy 
has moulded the classificatory system) itis much simpler to interpret 
the Melanesian data through those [rom America, which, as Dı Rivers 
admits, are intelligible as the result of the exoógamous principle over- 
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riding the generation factor. | do not understand his difficulty with the 
Pawnee instance of the wile being classed together with the. mother's 
brother's wife, Given a dual exogamous organization and maternal 
descent, my mother's brother belongs to my moiety, hence our wives 
both belong ro the complementary moiety, anil thua may very readily 
be grouped under a aingle designation. Thus a swish of Occam's razor 
again lops off an unnecessary auxillarv hypothesis 

In Leeture 15 the author sets out to show that marriage i& not the 
only social institution that has moulded relationship nomenclature. In 
some cases it may be rather “an attitude toward social regulations 
connected with marriage.” In Merlav, for example, the wife's slater 
and the wife of a man's brother are classed with the sister. and tho hys- 
band's brother and a woman's sister's husband are classed with the bro- 
ther, while other types ol brother-in-taw and sister-in-law (in our sense) 
are ranged in other categories, Dr Rivera points ant, quite properly it 
seems to me, that no peychological reason can be given for this differentia- 
tiom On the other hand. he finds a sociological reason in the attempt to 
emphasize the fact that à ferm of marriage once allowed (with the wife's 
Hater) is now tabooed: and this can be done most effectively bv grouping 
the wife's sister with the sister, "The author's attitude towards paycho- 
logical and sociological causnation, respectively, appears rather clearly 
in his treatment o[ a special Melanesian feature. In addressing a wife's 
stator the Melanesian uses not the term he himself applies to a sister, hut 
that employed by a: woman to denote her sister; f; 6, the one applied by 
his wile, Dr Rivers plausibly suggests thar the husband simply used 
a term familiar to liim from the mouth of his wile. 


The process E ame dà which prychological factors evidently play. an Йш» 
portant part, but thome piycholagical factors are themselves the outcome of a 
social process, vis, the change (rom à ennilition of wxual comumumam to one in 
which sexual relations ane restricted to the partners of à marriage. Such 
paychological factors aa come Into action arm only intermediate loks ina chain 
of causation in which the two ends are definitely social pirocrsses or events, or, 
perhaps, wore correctly, peychotogical concomitants wf intermediate links which 
are thementves socialevents. We ahouldd be ehu Iting our eyes te obvious features 
ol thes Melanesian costome if we refused to recognise that the terminology’ of 
relationship here reflects" sociology. 


This is very well if thc liypothetical change from sexual communism 


This type ol organization hus not been established far ihe Pawnee: for thè tike 
Of the argument Tam amumiog the correctness ol Dr Riverss basic hypothesis thag 
this organization was a. grocral condition among tribes with o HiiiFestory system, 
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to the present form of marriage corresponds to reality, But, what il it 
does not? Is it not simpler to eliminate the hy pothesis and suppose Chat 
the husband calls hie sister-in-law “sister” hecauss she, à relative 
stranger to him, is so called by his wife? mE 

Having hitherto dealt with minor variations of the classificarory 
svstem, Dr Rivers at last uttacks his central problem. — Morgnn dis 
tinguished: the-Malayan (or rather, às we should now say, Hawaiian) 
and the Turanian-Ganowanion form af this syatem, The characteristic 
of the former is the paucity of its terma, no distinction being made be- 
tween the uncles or aunts of the father’s and of the mother’s side, noe 
betweén cousing who are children of Géerdwixter ol the opposite sex anil 
cousins descended from Geschiisler of the same sex, Are these difter- 
ences between the Hawaiian und the Turaniunmformes correlated withdiifer - 
ences in social organization? Dr Rivers replies by showing that "there 
are two main varieties of social organizaron in Oteania,” with aminfinite 
tiumber of intermediate conditione — In ene variety maárrlage ls regulated | 
by some kind of Clan-exogamy, inclüding under the term ‘clan’ the 
moieties. of a dual organization; in the other variety marriage is regulated 
by kinship or genealogical relationship’ (p67). Where the clan system 
is absent, Dr Rivers finds, the kinship terminology conforms to the 
Hawaiian pattern: where the clan dominites marriage the terminology 
is characteristically Turanian; where marriage iz regulated by both the 
dan and the genealogical factor, the terminology la also Inteenusiate, 
From this the author infers that the kinship nomenclature of Oceaula hae 
undergone a partial process of simplification: clan exogamy with the 
Turanian-Ganowarnian form of termitology represents the prior con- 
dition, which has. been partly superseded ly a claniess organization of 
society with the Hawaiian form of terminology, — Thus, Morgan's chron- 
ology is inverted in accordance with the suggestions made by Dr Rivers 
in his previous essay on the subjecr, and. rhe "classificatory"" system of 
kinship is designated ns simply the "clan "system. 

[n this theory certain elements should be considered imdependentiy. 
of one another. The graduated seale of social organizations in Oceania 
with its corresponding series of kinshiji terminologies, indicates à careela- 
tion between Kinship and social organization, but does not by iteelf 
prove in what direction a change hae taken place. The view that the 
clan organization came first in Oceania is supported hy the fact that the 
distinctive features of the more usunt form of clacsificatary system are 
at once summed ap hy the statement thar members of the same exo- 
gamous wnit arê classed together, Barring Morgan's uneativlactory 
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interpretation of the origin of the. Hawaiian system in a purely. hypo 
thetical condition of society, we have no way of accounting for it ar all 
asa form out of which the Turanian system might have developed: On 
the other hand, a simplification of the Turanian terminology leading to 
that of the Hawaiian model is not only abstractly intelligible but is 
supported hy direct historical evidence. For this, it is true, the author 
relers us to his forthcoming book on The History of Melanesian Society, 
but he has already given us some positive dara in the Tylor anniversary 
volume (p. x12). Far example, among some of the Torres Siraits 
Islanders the distinction between the fathor's sister and the mother's 
sister is becoming. obsolescent; [n other words, there is historical 
evidence for the process of simplification, which Dr Rivers assures us 
will be greatly multiplied in his now publication, Tam therefore, speak- 
ing.as a mere laymat in Oceanian ethnology, very strongly impressed 
with the author's argument as to the sequence of kinship systems in this 
area. От the other hand, [ am not nearly so confident about the 
Iceitimacy of Inferring a. pristine clan organization in parts of Polynesia 
where It has never been observed, lor, as stated above, it seems possible 
to tie that a clanless tribe should have borrowed part of its nomenclature 
from a neighboring people divided into clans: 

A fault of omission, in my opinion, lies in the absenee of any clear and 
міссіпсі definition of precisely what features of the " elassificatory " 
systems require-a theory to become intelligible. 1 believe it is the merg- 
ing of collateral and lineal lines of relatives that most strongly impressed 
Morgan himself and that distinguishes all Turanian-Gannwanian systems 
from non-classificatory terminologies, The wide distribution of this 
feature certainly calla for an explanation, and Dr Rivers accomplishes 
this task admirahly by falling back on eo general a social phenomenon as 
exogamy, As I have tried to show above, this principle, especially in 
the form of a dual exogamous organization, is indeed rather more off ective 
than Dr Rivers himself is aware since it diapenses with the necessity of 
several of his auxiliary hypotheses, 

H exogamous kin groups produce the classificatory kinship terminal: 
оку. what are the correlates of non-classificatory terminologies? In 
several pages of highly suggestive though avowedly sketchy matter the 
author develops the view that our own nomenclature reflects the family 
that forms the unit of our social organization, while the systets of certain 
European and Northeast African languages have for their foundation 
the extended patriarchal family or Grossfamilie, He rejects Morgan's 
designation of our own system as "descriptive," reserving this term for 
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the properly descriptive terminologies of the last-mentioned ivpe. In- 
stead of Morgan's two varieties, the classificatory and the descriptive 
systems, Dr Rivers thus. proposes a division into three varieties; — the 
clan, family, and “kindred” systems. Entirely satisfied with Dr River's 
separation of his-second and third group, we are tempted to ask whether 
even his triple division exhausts the variety of existing terminologies. 
In North America we find for example a wide swath of territory where the 
kinship nomenclature is not classificatory but shows a marked develop- 
ment of reciprocal terms. Similarly, we find that certain of Professor 
Kroeber's categories sometimes accompany and sometimes do: not 
accompany the confusion of lineal and collateral relatives.. Hence, 
4 definite enumeration of possible types seems premature. At the same 
time we have thrust upon us the query, what may be the seta! causes 
of the additional varieties noted, And here serinlogical causation, 
often enough, seems excluded. On what torial grounds does a Crow 
address his grandson as his "san," but speak of him non-vocatively as 
"grandson Why do so many tribes employ distinct terms in address- 
ing and in speaking of one and the same relative? The psychologico- 
linguistic explanation Is. I sadly admit, no explanation гот paycho- 
logical principles, It is à confession of ignorance, a recognition of the 
capriciousness of human mentality, Wherever possible, | should like 
to have determined a social basis [or a given termincilogical feature. 
Nevertheless, when this cannot be done, we must admit that same 
features simply will not be reduced to law. 

To sum up. Dr Rivers has definitely refuted Professor. Kroeber'& 
universal negative as to the sociological causation of kinship terminology. 
He has proved, at least to my satisfaction, that in regions of Melanesia 
the nomenciature has been partly moulded by the custom of cross-cousin 
marriages. He has developed the theory. dimly divined by Morgan 
and clearly formulated by Tylor, that exogamy and the classificatory 
system are only aspects of a single phenomenon. [In the place of 
Morgan's view that the Hawaiian system represents the earliest kinship 
terminology known, he has made it highly probable that ít i8 a later 
simplification of the Turanian form, On the other hand, Dr Rivers errs, 
I venture to believe, in holding that all of kinship terminology ii socios 
logically determined. The human mind is not a was tablet on which 
objective reality is automatically registered; hence certain. sociological 
facts may fail to impress it sufficiently to lead to expresston in language. 
On the other hand, facts of a very different order may lead to the grouping 
together of relatives whom we regard as distinct. The historical signi- 
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ficance of. Professor. Kroeber's paper lies not in his rash denial of socio- 
logical causation, but in hie recognition of the various categories in 
which primitive man ranges his relatives-and of the fact that these 
categories may be used to define the individuality of a given &ystem 
and even of à group of geographically: contiguous systems. — This рго- 
found thought marks one of the most notable achievements in the history 
of the: subject. and deserves somewhat wartner recognition than it has 
yer received at the hands of auch writers as Herr Cunow and Dr Rivers. 
There is. another gap in Dr Rivers's treatment, The clan or gentile 
organization Hêy be primeval in. Oceania: hut im North. America all 
those who have been especially interested. in. the subject, such as Dr 
Swanton, Dr Guldenweiser and the present writer, have come to the 
conclusion that the exogamous kin group fa relatively late phenomenon, 
the earlier organization being that of the “loosely organized tribes of 
California and the Plateau region. The kinship nomenclature ol. these 
peoples finds no place in Dr Rivers scheme, although as T have tried to 
show. eleewhere! they strongly corroborate his general theory since а 
clanless organization seems to go hand in hand with the distinction af 
collateral from lineal relarives: 

It must be clear from the foregoing account that Dr Rivers has 
rendered to ethnology the Inestimable service ol opening many lines af 
investigation. In the first place, it ls to be hoped that carefully prepared 
records cf kinship nomenclature will hegin to come tn from all’ parts of 
the world, especially. from such regions as. Africa, regarding which our 
present ignorance is lamentable, The correlation of these terminologies 
with concomitant social customs and organization will henceforth become 
a duty. We may further hope that a study of the categorice emploved 
may lead to a definite knowledge of thu: geographical distribution of dis- 
tinctive features of terminology and at the same time result in a more 
adequate classification of existing terminologies than Morgan's bifurca- 
toa or even OF Rivera's tripartite scherie, Finally, the intensive can: 
sideration of particular systems must hiring to light many points of 
psychological interest, while comparison with the systema of culturally 
and linguistically related tribes will show what differences in nomenclature 
persist where dillerences im social organization ure eliminated and 
linguistic differences minimize 
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Notes amd. (weries en Anthropology. Edited for the British Assoclitlan [or the 
Advancement of Science. By  BaunagA FanrrmaE-Mawxnco and Јонх 
Lixtox Myres London, 1912. th AL. (Price se.) 

On the aubject of technology this volume leaves little to he iraire, 
The questionnaire is very comprehensive, and the field-worker following 
its directions must inevitably produce results of lasting value, The 
contents of this section cover every phase of material culture, as may һе 
observed by the appended partial list of eub-headings: Personal Enhance- 
mènt, Deformations, Painting, Staining, Tattoo, and Cicatrization, 
Personal Ornaments, Clothing, Habitations, Earthworks, Stone Monu- 
ments, Waterworks, Fire, Food, Cannibalism, Drage, Collection of 
Foodstuffs, Hunting, Fishing, Domestication of Animals, Agriculture, 
Weapon, Leatherwork, Basketry, Weaving, Dyring and Painting, 
Woodwork, Pottery, Stone, Bonge, ote, Mining and Quarrying, Metal- 
working, Machinery, Travel and Transport. 

On Sociology, the handbook i» equally complete, but what is exceed- 
ingly suggestive is “A. General Account of Method,” contributed һу 
Wi H- R. Rivers: embodying much excellent advice for the beginner 
detived from the field experience of seasoned workers. This, and the 
"General Note ön the Collection of Specimens," by Miss Freire-Marreco 
in the preceding section on Technology are the most suggestive and 
instructive passages in the sections under consideration. The part on 
Arts and Sciences is fully as good as the foregoing, and the roviewer is 
especially pleased with the remarks on terminology. Whether or not 
Linguistics should be included under the heading of Arts and. Sciences 
may be a matter of discussion, 

What the reviewer considers a serious defect in. this otherwise «atis- 
factory book. is the jack of a comprehensive reference bibliography. 
The list of works given i& all too brief, especially under the head of 
"Special Studies oí. Regiuns or People," where it would have been well 
to enumerate twenty to forty works instead of ten. With especial 
référence to. America, the linguistic selections are good. though the 
Handbook of American Indian Languages is ignored. But in all other 
matters, in this list, and in the body of the book itself, the peculiar 
insular predilection for writers of the American school of mysticism to 
the exchision of such-solid contributors to our knowledge as J. O. Dorsey, 
Wissler, Dixon, amd a host of others, continues to impress the reviewer 
with the face that the English worker seems to have a preconceived idea 
of what the ethnology of the “Red Indian” should be, ani governs his 
working library accordingly. | 

| ALANSON SKINNER 
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In the treatment of physical anthropology the authors have based 
their explanations on those contained in the report of the “Committee 
on Anthropometric Investigations” (Proc. Brit. Asa. Dublin, t908, p. 
5511.3. The observations on the structure of the body are divided into 
two classes: descriptive characters and measurements. As the book is 
meant to be placed iu the hands of the traveler and non-anthropologist 
(see Preface, pp, i-1¥; "To promote accurate anthropological ођвегуа- 
tions on the part of the travelers, and enable those who are not anthro- 
pologists themselves to supply the information which is wanted for the 
scientific study at home"), it must be stated thar in general the instrüc- 
tions of this chapter leave much to be desired im order to be ol extensive 
use [or the untrained traveler and the science of physical anthropology. 
Although the authors point to the “essentiality of elementary training" 
(p. 9); this is felt as a sort of contradiction to the statement just quoted. 
Still, even those who have enjoyed elementary training will.do far better 
to utilize the Report of the above-named Committee, recommended at 
the end of this section (p 12). 

Whar I miss most are explanatory figures, which could be of quite à 
simple sort and the lack of which would fully justify another edition, 
Little can be accomplished scientifically by mere description of types of 
hair as curly, frizzy and woolly without reference to an illustration or 
specimen. “The like holds true for the determination of colors. There 
art sete of tinted artificial hair specimens and eyes prepared for anthro- 
pological investigation which should have been mentioned and recom: 
mended here, The untrained observer moreover can derive little 
benefit from sole explanation of measurements. Figures of the human 
body, such as are contained for instance in the “Report” noted above, 
are much more useful and simpler, as well as perhaps greater врасе- 
savers in the determination of measuring-points than explanations. 

A most necessary advice for securing accurate results is also wanting, 
namely the indication of anatomical Measuring—points with pencil or 
crayon on the human body. "The selection of measurements is: quite 
sufficient. But in English textbooks, especially, stress should be laid 
on the application of the metric system in order to assure comparable 
results. This ie done by the authors before entering upon the descrip- 
tion of skull and skeletal measurements. Why nat in somatomètry also? 

It may be hoped that all these points will be considered in a new 
edition. The probably most important chapter of this otherwise use[ul 
book would thus be easily brought up to date. 

Bauso Orrrexine 
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If space could not be given ло са fairly adequate alphabet it would 
perhaps have been better to have advised the users of the book to cone 
fine their attention to the transcription of proper names and untrans- 
latable native terms, Certainly по American language could be written 
with the limited number ob characters recommended, If the two 
sounds represented io English hy th are encountered, two symbols are 
of course required for their recording. In English, to he sure, we get 
along fairly well, because English iz not phonetically written. It seems 
hardly necessary to provide for the writing of combinations of either 
ks or gt by x when the two letters give a more exact rendering, No 
provision ia made for glottal stops, glottalized series of consonants, and 
папу other extremely important sounds. Tt may well be that even 
à fairly adequate system for recording languages could not be given in 
such a book. That hardly excuses the inclusion ol a system eo nearly 
useless as the one employed. 

The "Notes on Learning a New Language” by J. P. Harrington are 
excellent. Although each individual will of necessity make some adjust- 
ments to his own personality, the general method advocated can hardly 
be improved upon. 

P. E. GODDARD 


Fear and Comventionality, Bv Ens CLews Parsons, New York and London: 

С. P. Putnama' Sons, 1914... Pp. xviii, 219. 

This moat recent book by Dr Parsons is only incidentally of the sort 
otdinarily reviewed in this publication, — But for two or three considera- 
tions it might be dismissed with other hooks of similar purpose, intended 
to bring about changes in present-day society. Anthropology poses 
as a pure science, investigating, analyzing, and comparing human 
societies. Tt ig not concerned with values and has no conscious: desire 
to make practical applications of the ascertained facts. In America, 
at least, it is inclined to ignore all people who can read and write as too 
sophisticated for its attention. 

It will surprise all of ys and please some ol us to observe with what 
effect the facts of ethnology can be used in the solution of present-day 
problems. These customs of past and passing peoples are not merely 
interesting and curious facts. Properly arranged, they teach the popular 
readers for whom the book is written that the ways of the so-called 
barbarous peoples are not so very different from our own, The ethno- 
logical readers of the book, too, will be surprised to find that the customs 
of New York and Washington after all are not radically different fram 
those of Australia. 
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As to the method employed by Or Parsons in the ose of ethnological 
material, it may as well be conceded that certain acts of mankind are 
everywhere to be found and to be expected because they are the resulta 
of the physiclogical and psychological equipment conimon tà man. 
We in America refuse to be particularly interested in such universal 
human traits because we have chosen to narrow cir field to those phases 
of culture which are sufficiently independent of such cnuses as to be 
subject to social transmission, We are in fact primarily interested at 
present in that one matter alone—transmiasion, 

Some time in the luture Dr Parsons'à book may be a source of ethno- 
logical information concerning the inhabitants of the United States of 
the twentieth century. — She is by no means an indifferent observer. 

Р. E. GODDARD 


NORTH AMERICA 


The Double-Curee. Mohre im Northeastern Атан А. Ву FRANS G. SPECK, 
(Memoir 42, Geological Sarvey oi Canada, Ottawa, tory.) v, 17 pp.. 25 
fügs., 1 рік. 

This paper, dealing with a fundamental motive in Algonkian art, 
is a pioneer work ia a region where motives often attain a highly intricate 
and modified character. 

The motive itel iè what may be termed. the "doubic-curve;" consisting 
of two opposed incurves ay a foundation element, with embellishments more of 
less elaborate modifying the enclosed! space, and with variations in the shape and 
proportions of the whole, ‘This simple «duuble-curve appears a a sort of unit, 
capable of being subjected to such à variety of augments, поі infrequently: dis- 
tortive, aa to become scarcely recognizable at fret or second sight, 


While this definition cannot be rigorously applied to some of the 
Iroquoian types of this motive, Dr Speck does well tn consider then 
merely as modified forms, since they, too; consist of two curved elements 
arranged in the symmetrical manner common tà decorative designa. 

In referring to the distriburion of. thís inotive, Dir Speck seems to 
have made a faulty inference. He finds it aa the primary unit af design 
among the northeastern Algonkin, and alsa occurring among the Iroquois, 
Delaware, Central Algonkin tribes, Blackfoot, ani Plains-Cree. Else- 
where he states: 


The motive in this region aso strong that it has been conveyed co Oklahoma 
by the central Algonkian tribes who have moved there, amd it is now to be acer 
in the art of the Osage, Kansa, and other southern Plaine tribos (p. 14). 
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We may well ask why this trait is found only among the Siouan 
tribes, the Winnebago, lowa, Osage, and Kansas, as Dr Speck totes, 
and some Mississippi Sinuan, wha have been in contact with tlie Central 
Algonkin in their historical habitat, and not among other and nun-Siouan 
southern Plains tribes, such as the Kiowa and Comanche? It can 
only be that this it bit one of the many cultural traite that these Siouan 
tribes have borrowed from the Central Algonkin; a proceeding. that 
has been carried to such a high degree that rhey may be called " Algon- 
kinoid-Siouans.'' 

Dr Speck has found an areal differentiation of the. double-curve 
motive, The areas may be brietiy characterized as follows: Naskapi 
area, a distinctive type. with the curves sweeping down and outward, 
with a crüss-bar at their point of origin, and also quite generally the tri- 
lobed figure at this point; Micmac area, a rectangular form of the 
motive; Northwestern area, the double-ctirve subordinated to floral 
designs; Central Algonkin area, a broadened form of the double-curve; 
and the Iroquoian area, with a curved figure somewhat resembling the 
double-curve, but with the curves often turned outward instead of 
inward, In interpreting this differentiation the author offers two 
hypotheses. 

What the origin and history of the double-curve design may have been it 
semaugsiletasay. It occurs most abundantly and is most characteristic among 
the extreme northern and eastern Algonkian tribes. Since it ix restricted to 
ther a» a fundamental motive, it may be regarded from two points of view: it 
ray have originated ih the northeast and drifted westward, or.it may have been 
derived from an original old American design element that became remodelled 
and spevialized to ite present form among some of these tribes and was sub- 
eequentiy adopted by rheir neighbors in general. The latter supposition seara 
2 little more plausible (p. 27. 


However, the fixity of the motive in the northeastern Algonkin 
area, and the many variations occurring on: the borders of this area 
lend a high degree of probability to the first alternative, Indeed, the 
author's final statement is as follows: 

In conclusion it serm reasonable to suggest from the material at hand 
that we have, in the doubledurve motive, an originally non-symbolic decorative 
clement, a presumably indefinite plant or floral figure, common to all the members 
of the northeastern Algenkian group both north and south of the St. Lawrence. 
Passing from this primary area, the motive has been borrowed by other tribes 
westward, mostly Algonkian, and subjected to:local modification (p. 17). 


We have still left on our hands a further problem: that of the rela. 
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tion of this motive to the whofe art of the Woodlands area. We have 
among the Algonkin two art centers, that of the northeastern Algonkian 
tribes, already characterized, and that of the Central Algonkin, where 
highly developed floral motives hold the field. Further, in both of these 
areas we find two design techniques, on textiles executed by women, 
and an bark by men. These bark designs are highly realistic in both 
areas, and it has been suggested that the hirchhark realistic art of the 
Central Algonkin haa been carried over into the realm of textiles with a 
consequent effect an the designs used in that technique. As Dr Speck 
has collected some exceedingly interesting data on the birchbark designs 
among the northeastern Algonkin, we await with interest his interpreti- 
ion of their influence on textile design im that area. 
LESLIE SPIER 


On the Shell Heaps of Maine, By F. B. Looms and DB. Young. (American 

Journal of Science, tv, Vol, xxxrv; No. 199. July. 1912, pp. 17-42.) 

This paper deals with the remains found by excavation of shell 
heaps on ‘the Maine coast, “one half of the time heing devoted to a 
careful survey of one heap on Sawyer's Island, near Boothbay, the 
second month being spent in a more rapid investigation of several heaps 
for comparison." 

After stating that shell heaps are found along the coast from Maine 
to New York City (and to Florida and beyond, the authors might have 
added) we are given an account of the careful study òf the Sawyer's 
island shell heap. “Finds” are defined for usin û discriminating manner 
(p. 19), and the careful record of their occurrence is given in tabular arid 
graphic form. Six layers, alternately of ashes and shells are shown in the 
typical sections of the shell heaps. The authors deduce from the rather 
inconclusive evidence of the occurrence of the lowest layer as “clear 
ashes," that " those camp sites were used fora long time belore the habit 
of eating molluscs was acquired.” But this deduction js open to doubt 
until an explanation is forthcoming as ta the raison d'élre of similar ash 
layers between strata of shells, In this connection, the diagram of a 
section of the Sawyer's Island heap (p. zi) showing the distributing 
finds would be improved by the addition of lines indicating the position 
of the several layerr, that their relation to. the strata of relatively abun- 
dant remains might be made clear. From a general consideration of the 
remains in the heaps, particularly the number and types ol bone imple- 
mems, it would appear that the camps were occupied for hunting and 
fishing, the occupation seasonal, and the use of particular food-animala 
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being dependent on their availability only. The heaps were evidently 
completed belore the advent of the whites, 

A large part of this paper iv given to an enumeration of the food- 
animals used by the inhabitants of these camp. sites. The authors 
point out the interesting feature that all but one of the deer crania 
belonged to individuala which had recently shed their antlers: that is. 
they had been killed in the spring. With regard to the akeletal remains 
ol the dog, we are told that, "the peculiar build and constant differences 
in aize have led us to designate them as three breeds, which we believe 
date back a long period of time for their origin, and then [rom some of the 
wolves” (p. 25). 

More than half of the varieties of tools discovered were of bone: 
harpoon points, fish-hooks, awls, etc. The absence of the bone arrow- 
point is noted. The types of stone implements are few, arrow-heads, 
knives, celts, scrapers, pestles and hammer-stones, the shell heaps lacking 
many typical New. England Algonkian forms. All of them contained 
potsherds: “the pots were of the tall round-bottomed type, character: 
istic of the New England Algonquins.’ While the type of pot shown 
in Fig. 11 i$ undeniably typically Algonkian, one could hardly characterize 
it as being "round-hottomed." These were built up by superimposing 
tier on tier of clay, a peculiar method if actually so. They were orna- 
mented, in all cases, with stamped impressions. 

It would appear that the chief interest of the authors lay in the rela- 
tion of the aborigines to the food-animals: a relation which they have 
admirably determined. The fault in this paper, however, lies, not in the 
work accomplished, tut in the presentation of results, Without doubt, 
the sweeping conclusions reached by the authors are due to a lack of 
proper correlation of these with other New England Algonkin data, 


LESNE SPIER 


Nolet on Chama Сона Phonology amd Morphology, By EnwahRn Sarri..— (Uni 
verity af Pennsylvania, The University Museum Anthropological Publica- 
Чапа, Vol. n, No. 3, pp. 265-340.) Philadelphia, 19014. 

Dr E. Sapir achieved lately what the French could not help calling 

a veritable four de force. Enlarging upon linguistic material incidentally 

derived from an Indian, mere bits of an aboriginal language which would 

not fll one common-sized page, he managed to write in explanation 
of the same no fewer than sixty-seven pages of first-clasa philological 
literature. His’ Notes on the Chasia Costa Phonology and Morphology, 

are perfectly illuminating. and betray not only a very keen ear but а 
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quite creditable analytic acumen, After thirty-two-years’ study of the 
Dènt group of languages, to which hie“ Chasta Costa" belongs, Î am 
tempred to pronounce Dr Sapira essòy one of the moat satisfactory 
топорғарһе of its kind ever issued on any of the southern Déné languages. 

The work does not pretend to be more than mere notes, and «o far 
as completeness [s concerned ft could not compare with more elaborate 
praductions already published on the Hiupa and Navajo. dialects, 
Some might also object to the graphic signe the author has resorted to 
in transeribing his texts and disapprove of the strange appearance which 
sometimes results therefrom. His own language might furthermore 
have leen simpler and less Hellenic or Latin in complexion. But I 
maintain that, with few unimportant exceptions, he has grasped and 
faithfully rendered not only the phonetics but the morphology of an 
idiom whose intricacies mist be above the average, unless it be pot Dênê. 

I note with special satisfaction im his paper these particular sounds, 
such as the aspirated fe and k's, as well as the lingial and glottal explo- 
sions, Which | had always thought, and sometimes usserted, must exist 
in the southern Déné languages, in apite of the inability of former studente 
to perceive them or of their carelessness in noting down their техгя--а 
presumption for which I was even taken to task. 

These are as many essential points of the Dênê phonetics, eo very 
essential, Indeed, that I felt they could not possibly. be missing in any 
dialect claiming relationship to the Déné languages of the North. In 
Dinê the vowels ure the flesh of the body: they vary according to the 
dialect in the same way as the flesh is different in quantity or texture 
according to the individuals. Tho consonants are the bones of its make- 
up, therefore much more important, horiogeneous, and persistent, while 
the grammar may be compared to the arteries, without which hood, that 
in life; could not circulate tlierein.— But the "clicks" which affect letters 
or groupe of letters are the very nerves which alone enable the Dént 
body to stand, 

І һауе so olten insisted on this point that this simple remark must 
suffire. | may nevertheless be pardoned for confessing a feeling of 
satixlactión at seeing mmy contention of former years borne out bv the 
researches of the latest investigator in the southern field, 

Only a very few hiatuses beem to have escaped the natice of Dr Sapir, 
and Jam all the more {ree to call his attention to this point, as throughout 
his paper he seems animated by that sense of difidence which behooves 
a genuine scholar who enters a new fold with the knowledge that he is 
morë of a philologist than of a linguist. Moreover, à mere passing 
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acquaintance with m language cannot, of course, shield one against 
possible oversights. 

[ shall therefore make bold to remark that in Déné the desinential 
radicals of the verbs of vision (i, “it, = ‘en) are immediately preceded 
by a stop, or hiatus, which prevents them from being merged into the 
consonantal element of the pronoun, Thus Ido not think 1 am mistaken 
when | observe that in mdi) "you are looking at him" (ailem in 
Cartier), the desinence:-i must. be-separated from the preceding / by a 
hiatus, which should be shown on paper ae prominently asit 1$ expressed 
by the native speaker. 

“The same remark applies to yiia (Carrier yhen), al. “wife” (Carrier 
and Chilcotin ‘afl, aS well as 1o tlie verb Alas, ' he eneéezes; which, barring 
the medial / and final 2, is the exact equivalent of the Carrier ias 
{same signification), 

This hiatus plays a double rile in the North, While at times it 
merely cots asunder, as it were, articulations which would otherwise 
caleace into one sound (nien, 1, е. nil -- vn, not nien), or is prefixed 
to monosyllables often expressive of distance, remoteness, o1 even reil- 
sion (an, Chasta Costa an): it also denotes the disappearance ofl a weak 
vowel through contact with a stronger one. ‘Thus the indicative present 
of the verb "to work’ is ov en in Carrier, and, normally, ite pronominal 
element es should be developed Inte. oes in the negative. But the e 
of the negative particle fe is atronger thun the initial & of wees; hence the 
negative of atten is merely fe‘orsfen, the hiatus (°) standing here tor the 
vanished се. 

The same happens even when a stronger desinential vowel of à word 
comes in contact with a weaker initial vowel of another, Example: 
гра’ Вища kuni, ‘Lam lucky indeed" (for spa аћыа Анні, literally, 
me-för [It-has-happened it-is-so). 

The consonant gq reminds me ої Dr Sapir's dj. W my own letter 
represents the same sound which that gentleman has in mind when he 
uses his double consonant, I must be allowed to object to the latter as 
misleading. Pronounce it as you will, you are bound to have a double 
operation of the tongue and mouth when vou utter the sound dja, the 
dental one being always distinct from that caused by the fricative J, 
whilst in pronouncing the sound I render by g but опе operation is 
needed, 

Were one bent on ultra-criticism, he might remark that in Déné 
all such parts of the body a£ are naturally twofold are normally dual in 
meaning, the singular being lormed by suffxing à ayllable which із 
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generally &ynonymous of our word 'half' (i. e, hall of two = опе). 
According to this rule Dr Sapir's hz must not mean foot, but feet, in 
the same way as his fe should be translated hands, not hand. 

Dr Sapir's analysis of the short text which closes his essay is simply 
admirable, and betrays an insight into the morphology of his material 
which one is at a loss to know where, or how, it was acquired. Scarcely 
more than one criticism have Eto offer on this part of his paper. The last 
syllable of the compound dé-al-ti is not a” noun suffix," as he believes 
(30). tis a regular verb, or rather a verbal stem, since the pronominal 
element of the same has disappeared through the process of word forma- 
tion. Id is the Carrier negation aw, the Babine so”, Chileotin fz, 
Sekanais wesé, Кабана ей. These particles ar words can, in the 
North, conveniently be omitted In many cases. They are the equivalents 
of the French we... pay. ‘Al as we have stm means “wife: -ii is 
the róot of the verb cti, "he has." 

This is about the sum total of the criticisms Î have to make on that 
author's rendering and interpreting of the southern dialect he introduces 
tû the philological world. 

ADRIAN G. MORICE 
ASIA 


Sume Fundamental] Ideas of Chinese Culture. By Be&rHOLD Laurgg, PaD., 
Asociate Curator ol Asiatic Ethnology; Field Museum, Chicago, (Ве- 
printed [rom The Journal of Race Derelopment, Vol. 5, Na. 2, October, 1914, 
pp. 160-174.) 

It i$ a matter of great regret that Dr Laufe.'s writings are so little 
known among Americanists and ethnologists generally. However 
specialized researches into the civilization of nations possessing à. writtea 
literature may have become, there is surely no difference in principle 
between studying the culture of primitive and of civilized populations, 
and the ethnologist might reasonably expect valuable suggestions from 
tht historian, the Egyptologist, the sinologue, ef al. The sources of 
information of these scholars appear of higher authenticity than the 
oral traditions recorded in the course of ethnological field-work; and at 
all events promise a better chronological insizht into the actual growth 
of cultures. Unfortunately we are often disappointed in these hopes 
through the fact that the student of higher cultures is not imbued with 
the anthropological point of view: too often he naively assumes “ theories 
that are now gracing only the refuse heaps of the modern anthropologist's 
laboratory"; too often. he remains ignorant of avenues nf approach 
successfully trodden by modern ethnologists. Asa striking illustration 
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we may cite the Jack of criticism with which speculative afterthoughts 
are lrequently taken at their face. value;—as trustworthy accounts of 
the actual orgia of institutions. The distinctive value of Or Laufer's 
work Hes in the fact that he combines the erudition of the Ortentalist 
with the spirit of latter-day ethnology, which he applies with originality, 
rare judgment, and unusual psychological insight to the problema af 
his chosen field. Readers of the. dmericas Anfhropologiu need onlv be 
reminded here of Dr Laufer’s independent "Theory of the Origin of 
Chinese Writing" that appeared in this Jotirnal in 1907 (pp. 487-492); 
of the pregnant general remarks scattered through the monograph on 
Jade (Chicago; 1912); and the interesting discussion of convergence in 
his Dokumente der indischen Kun, y (Leipzig. 1913). 

In the paper now under consideration Dy Laufer briefly outlines the 
general characteristics of Chinese culture. It would be dificult to come 
press more solid and suggestive information within the narrow compass 
of fifteen pages, Dr Laufer, dismissing the "Monroe doctrine" of 
sinologues, that Chinese culture j» a. purely indigenous. product, estab- 
lishes its relations with other cultures, — He clearly distinguishes a nor- 
thern and a southern culture area. The former i» characterized. by 
the use of the plough and ox in the cultivation of wheat, barley, and 
millet, while the southern farmer plants rice with the aid of the hoe and 
water-buffalo characteristic of southeastern Asia, In the north there 
are highways, and travel is by two-wheeled carts drawn by mules, while 
the horse, donkev, and camel are found as pack-animals and for trans- 
portation; in the south there are rivers and canals, and travel is by 
boat and sedan-chairs, The northern populations show cultural contact 
wih Tungus and Turkish tribes, while the south was influenced by 
the Indian and Malayan cultures, И is the northern Chinese culture 
that shares traits of the greatest significance with the early Sumero- 
Babylonian and Indo-Iranian cultures. The common possession al 
certain cereals, of the plough and the ox, of wheeled vehicles, of the 
composite bow, and of the potter's wheel, indicates “that in an ui- 
definable pre-historic age a great universal and üniform culture-type 
must Have existed in the northern or central hemiaphere of the Old 
World, im strong contrast with the cultures of all primitive tribes which 
we encourter in the rest of Asia, in’ Africa, and in America" (p. 164), 
This, the author hastens to assure us, does not imply that primeval 
Chinese culture was simply a wholesale importation irom the West, 
hut does prove that it cannot be considered “the product of an isolated 
seclusion.” On the other hand, there is strong evidence that “as early 
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as prehistoric times the Chinese must have undergone a development 
during several thousands of years entirely independent of any Western 
influence fp. 167). In this connection De Laufer emphasizes a negative 
traiti—the fact that the Chinese, Ike the Koreans, Japanese, Indo- 
Chinese, and Malayans, do oot use animal milk for food, which cansti- 
tutes a significant difference [rom the Semites, the ancient Sevthians, 
the Indo-Europeans, Turks, Mongols, and Tibetans (pp. 167-169), 
Another significant negative feature consists in the non«utilization of 
sheep and goat wool for clothing, this being an art taught to the Chinese 
im historical times Бу the namadic peoples of inner Asia. A curious 
adhesion, ia Tylor’s sense of the term, is that of epic poetry ard milk- 
consumption, those tribes ahstaining from milk being likewise deficient 
in epic literature (p. 170). 

However, it is impossible ro cire all the Interesting data in Dr Laufer's 
paper without quoting or paraphrasing it in its entirety, 

RoskRxT H. Low 


Aberglaube wud Volksmedizin im Lande der Bibel, By T. CANAAN, Hamburg: 
L. Friederichaen & Co, 1914, PP. xii. 153, large 8*,— With 6 plates and 5o 
text figures, (Abhandlungen des Hambliurgischon Roloniatinetitutes, val; 
хх.) Price 4m, 

The author of thia work is a physician of Jerusalem who was born 
and lived among the people whose beliefs, moles of thought and practices 
he depicts. At the same time he is fully abreast of Western science and 
familiar with modern methods of observation and analysis, having re- 
ceived hia education in Europe, He hud therefore the equipment and 
oppartunities af studying the habits of the natives and penetrating 
the innermost recesses of their motives and thoughts rarely, if ever, 
granted te un outsider, 

After an introductory. chapter: which brielly describes the domestic 
conditions of the peasants (fellahins) and their utter disregard of hygienic 
rules, the views of the natives on the cauaes oí sick ness and its handling are 
treated in eight chapters under the heads of etiology: diagnosis; prognosis: 
the healers; prophylaxis; viws, and the treatment of disease, The three 
principal causes of sickness are: (1) Spirits or demons who are everywhere, 
in fact they fill out the space between heaven and earth and are organized 
in several hierarchies with princes at their head; (2) the evil eve, which 
again lurks everywhere, as ite haneful potency te due to a polsonous 
substance inherent in all met which emanates through the eve, working 
its mischief unwittingly and unconsciously, even animals not being 
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Immune frown ite: destructive effects; (4) the evil soul, secretions ol 
dangerous influences [ram one’s sou! which pass through the breath of evil- 
minded people. Secondary causes ore the four temperaments in соп. 
junction with the four elements, the planets and the constellations of the 
zodiac. "Then there are malformations, due to the ungratified appetites 
of the pregnant women, congenital defects, and the harmful supèr- 

бат potencies and influences of a woman during the monthly period 
and in childbirth, The diagnosis and prognosis is established by means 
oí a sort of lors and kvlico-mantic and through dreams, Тін» the 
appearance of a snake in dream heralds recovery because of tha resem. 
llánee, In. Arabic. of tlie name for snake (kaye) with the wor), for life 
(Rays). For the &ame reason silver in dream ts of good omen (fiddia, 
silver, and fadha, light), while the vision of gold. having yellow color of 
death, forebodes the approach of sickness or of death. The healoere are 
accordingly in the first place holy persons—sheikha, dervishes and priests, 
and then “experienced persons—bharbers, old women, midwives, snake 
conjurers, and in the prophylaxis and therapeuties amulets and talismans 
of all kinds play the principal part. | 

The limits of space prohibit a detailed discussion of the contents of 
the monograph of Dr Canaan, but even the few. hints given above will 
suffice to show that the inhabitants of Palestine—and thie holds good 
for the entire Orient; a3 Professor C. H. Becker of Bonn states. in his 
introduttion—are still under the sway of primitive animism, demonology 
and magic, and their theism, whether it be that of Judaism, Christianity 
or Ixlam, is merely a thin vencer superimposed upon an animistic und 
astral pantheism, At the same time they máy convey an idea of the 
valuable work done by Dr Canaan, The 153 pages of his monograph 
are from beginning to end packed with data and information which are 
of interest not only to the physician МИ: до to the anthropologist, 
folklorist and student of the history of religion. — A full index of aub- 
jects and names and one to the Biblical passages quoted in the book еп» 
hance the use of this little thesaurus for reference, 

L M, Casaxowtcr 
AFRICA AND AUSTRALIA 

Die Masigh-vilkter, Ethnographische Noliem aut Sid-Tunesien. By D F. 

Sri MANN. Hamburg: L. Friedericheen & Co, 1914, pp. 89, large 8*. 

With 16 plates (2 colored) and 1B text figures. — Price & m. 


Dr Stuhlmann's 'notes' are the fruit of liie observationa durlag a 
trip through southern Tunis in 1013, and are supplemental to à larger 
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work of his on the Aures, which appeared in vol, Xx of the same series. 
Maxzigh 15 the indigenous name of the people otherwise known as Berbers 
who ure settled in Tripolitania as far as the extreme weet of Morocco 
and ¢outh to the confines of the Tuaregs: Their language, which has 
heen largely supplanted by Arabic, fs called Tamazight. Etrhnologicalls 
and culturally they represent a homogeneous people, though politically 
they have never been united. The observations of Dr Stuhlmann 
extended over the agricultural implements: bakeries; the production ol 
oil; waterworks; distilling of perfumes: the potteries: smithing: weaving 
of clorh, -sieves and. mats: dress and ornaments, including tattooing, 
and habitations. Same of these industries, as for instance the manu- 
facture of pottery and textiles, are discussed in great detail, 

The typographical features of these monographs, both as regards 
the illustrations and the letter press are unsurpassed, worthy of the 
Kolonialinstitut and a.eredit to the publishers. 

I. M. Casasowpe? 


Naher Triler of they Northern Territory of A wxiralia; Bv BatbwiN SpEXCEM. 
Macmillan and Co, Limited: London (The Macinillin Cu, New York), 
1914. 516 pp. 92 figs., 36 pls, (6B colored), 1 map. 

Professor Spencer's latest book iaa worthy suecessor to his and Mr 
Gillim's volumes on Central and Northern Australia, which indeed. it 
surpasses in point of make-up, the reproductions ol photographs on 
special paper being much more effective than those on the former system 
of running them in rhe text. Much of the field: research. of which the 
results ary embodied in this publication belongs to the category of whut 
Dr Rivera hus called "survey work." Professor Spencer had ta deal 
with no less than forty-odd distinct tribes and naturally he has been 
able to acquire only a Passing acquaintatice with. the majority of them. 
Under these circumstances һе has wisely chosen to emphasize the geo- 
graphical distribution of various. cultural elements, such яз types of 
social organization and of initiation ceremonies. А longer stay enabled 
him to gain a devper insight into the life of the Kakadu and the natives 
of Bathurst and Melville islands. His discussion of these cultures is 
especially interesting because ol their strikingly anomalous: character. 
Thus, the decorative art of. the Islanders differs an markedly from that 
of the mainland aa to suggest contact with: non-Australian populations 
(p. 407 f.), and the rock and back drawings of the Kakadu and kindred 
aborigines represent the high-water mark. of autochthonous artistic 
effort (p. 439). In another field of culture ihe felanders present а 
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curious departure [róm Australian euetom in not barring women and 
children from participation in Initiation ceremonies: and the bull-roarer 
that usually accompanies the rites tabooed to the uninitiated seems to 
be wholly lacking (pp. 01-92), lt is very interesting ta End that among 
the Waduman the totem name descends din the maternal tine, while the 
class name is inherited through the father (p. 195): this double arrange- 
ment recalls such classical instances a= the Herero of South Africa and 
the Yuchi of North America. 

Tt is of course impossible to allude here to all the important new data 
recorded in so extensive and. valuable a descriptive account, — From the 
point of view of arrangement little can be suggested by way of improves 
ment since the great number of tribes discussed renders necessary a 
topical, synoptic treatment. Probably most. readers. however, would 
prefer to-see Totemic Systems dealt with, either in connection with, or 
directly follawing, Social Organization. 

There i» only on& criticism thai must be made from a theoretical 
point of view, Professor Spencer, like Dr. Frazer, confounds primitive 
man's tendency to speculare about existing institutiony with the power 
of apeculation to create new social institutions (p 62 6). Noone among 
niodern ethnologists doubts that explanations of all sorts develop among 
the more metaphysically minded members. of primitive: tribes; hence 
there із по skepticiam as to the ability of an Australian philosopher tà 
deliberate on his own eight class-»ystem ог lo compare it with alien 
systems. What practically every thinking anthropologist denies is that 
the system originated in the ratiocinations of a thinker or group of 
thinkers, because the evidence hitherto adduced for such a process із 
pathetically irrelevant. | 

Қовкнт H. Lowre: 


SOME NEW PUBLICATIONS 


Акен, С, de така Бант, Grammatica, Texros e Vocabulario Caxi- 
naüda  Riode Junrir: Lenzinget. 1914. Рр. бдо, 

Carolidis, P. Bemerkungen zu den alten kleinasiatischen Sprachen und 
Mythen. C. F. Sclimidt: Strassburg, i E.T913.. 87,216 рр 

Charpentier, Jarl. Kleine Beitrage aur imdoiranischen: Mythologie, (Орр 
sala Universitets Arsskrift 1911). Рр. 87. 

Finsch, Prof. Dr. O,— Südéccarbeiten; Gewerk-und Kunstileiss, Tauschmittel 
und " Geld'' der Eingebormmen aul. Grundlage der Robatoffe und. der geographii- 
schen Verbreitung. (Abhandlungen des Harmburglschen Kolonialinstitutes, 
Band xiv.) Price M. 20, cloth M, 25. Hamburg: L. Friederichsen & Co., 1914. 
Gr 8%, хії, 605 рр. 5&4 ille on 30 pls, 2 colored, 
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Goddard, Pliny Earle. Dancing Societies of the Sarsi Indians. (Anthro- 
pological Papers of the American Museum of Natural History. VoL xr, Part V, 
рр. 461—474] New York, igt4. 

Grubauer, Albers. Unter Koptjigern in Central-Celebes: Voigtlünders 
Verlag, 1913. Рр. зі, бой. 322 ills, 16 pla,-2 mapa; 

Hatt, Guimurnil, Arktiske Skinddragter i Eurasitn og Amedka, Em 
Ethnografisk Studie Copenhagen: J. H. Schultz, toti Pp. 255. 16 pis. 

Hüsmg, G. Beitrüye zur owtahmsage (Saijid Battal). Mythologische 
Bibliothek, v, 3. Himnricha: ІЗ. Рр, ху, бә. (Price M 3.) 

Juyce, Thomas A, M.Á.. Mexican Arctorelogy, Аа Intresductiog to the 
Archanlogy of the Mexican and Mayan Civilizations of Pre-Spanish America 
With many Ulustrations and a map. Londan: Philip Lee Warner (> Graftun 
Street Wi), tory. Pp avi 354. (Price ros, dd, net). 

Kiisi, Ed. Der muluiieche Reinecke Fuchs und anderes aia Sage uni] Dich- 
rung der Malaies.. Fraueniekl, 1312. 5", pp, xiv, гоз. 

Saintyves, P. — La firre гїл не. Па mana des primitife au dynamisme 
scwentifique,— Paris: Emile Noarry (iz Bie des Ecoles), torp Pp iga; 

Skinner, Alanson. Ро Ovganization, Cules, god Ceremonies af the 
Plains-Djibway und PlaineCree Тыалы, (Anthropalogical Papers of the 
American Museum of Natural History. Vol. Xt, Part vt, pp. 475-542, 10 figs.) 
Sew York, tty, 

smith, Harlan |. The Archaeological Collection from the Southern Interior 
of Brith Columbia. (Mtseum of the Geological Survey, Conada: АтеВаее ду.) 
Ottawa: Govt, Printing Bureau, 1913; іу, зо рр. 5 Бра 16 pla | 

Wilson, Gübert L.. Goodbind the Indian. His story, told by himself. 
Hlustrated by Frederik N. Wilson, (Issued under the direction af the Council of 
Women for Home Missions.) New York, Chicago, Toronto; Fleming Н, 
Revell Co,, 1914. 80 pp. | 

von Zeltner, Fe -Contea du Sénégal et dy Niger. Paris: Leroux, igra- 
(Collection de Contes cf chansons populaltes, tonne 40.) Рр. iv. 352. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR 1014 


Bv ROBERT H. LOWIE! 


The annual meeting of the American Anthropological Association 
was held at the University Museum, Philadelphia, December 25-31, 
1914, in affiliation with thè American Folk-Lore Society and Sertion H 
of the American Association Jor the Advancement of Science. On the 
first two days Professor Roland B. Dixon presided, the morning session 
al December 30 was held under the auspices of the Folk-Lore Society, 
with Dr P. E. Goddard in the chair, while the afternoon meeting wit 
conducted by Section H under the vice-presidency of Professor Pillabury:; 
on December 31 Dr George B. Cordon, as vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation, took the chair in the absence of Professor Dixon The Associa- 
tian hail the pleasure of welcoming Geheimrat Professor Felix von 
Luschan of the University of Berlin, who delivered a lecture on Con- 
Térgency, 

The address of the retiring vice-president of Section. H,. Professor 
Pillsbury, on “The Function and Test of Definition and Method in 
Psychology" was published in Science March 12. 1915; Dr Goddard's 
presidential address before the- Folk-Lore Society on “The Relation of 
Fotk-Lare to Anthropology" will appear in The Jornal ef American 
Folk-Lore. 

The following additional papers were presented: E Sapir, t" The 
Nadene Languages"; A. A. Goldenweiser, *" The Knowledge ai 
Primitive Man," and }' Sociological Terminology in Ethnology 7; 
К. C, Nelson, $" Chronological Data on the Rio Grande Pueblos "; 
R. H. Lowie, *'"Exogamy and ihe Classificatory Systemi" James 
R. Nies, “ Anthropological Evidence contained in some Cuneiform 
Signs"; Charles Peabody, Notes an Prehistoric Palestine and Syria"; 
Byron Cummings, *'"Kivas of the Clift Dwellers in the San Juan 
Drainage "; George G. Heye and. George H. Pepper, " The Exploration 
—— VAeiag Secretary in. place ol Prolessor George Grant. MaeCuedy. whose Inesi 
prevented his attendance — | 

Tithe preceded by (*) will be found printed in full in thia mumiber; those 
markel (t) wili appear tator in this «nium. 
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d a Deliware Burial Place near Montague, N. f"; Stansbury Hagar. 
t" The Mava Day Sign, Manik": R. B. Dixon, "Statisties Relating to 
the Vitality amd Fecundity of the American [Indian Obtained by the Last 
Сена "А,В. іы ” Prepare! Hunan Heads from New Guinea " 
and" Same Native Industries [rom New Guinea "; A. M. Tozzer, ^ The 
Excavation of a Pre-Aztec Site in the Valley ol Mexico “y fd, *" The 
Wark of the International School of Archeology and Ethnology in Mexico 
lor 1913-1914 "; Hiram Bingham, ® “Types of Machu Piechu: Pote 
tery i id, “* Problematical *ione Objects found at Machu Piceliu "1 £d, 
" Results of Investigations Concerning the: History of. Macliu. Picchu "*; 
Marshall H. Saville, " Preliminary Account of Archeological Researches 
along the Pacific Coast of Colombia"; Mela C. Breton, Some Pages frum 
the Memorial de Tepetlaostoc and the Painted Map from Metlaltoyuca 
in thé. British Museum ", F. Hoas, " Demonstration of а Мар showing 
the Dialects of the Salish Languages"; George Hempl, “The Origin of 
European: Alphabetic Writing "; MH. J. Spinden, T" Nahua. Influence in 
Salvador and. Costa Rica"; Stith Thompson, " European Tales Among 
the North American Indians"; Phillips Barry, “The Magic Boar”: 
C. H. Hawes, " Dartmouth College Ethnological Collection": F, G. 
Seck, +” The Eastern Algonkin Wabanaki Confederacy "; F. W. Waugh, 
"Some Comparative: Notes on. Iroquois Medicine "; T, Michelson, 
“Notes oon the Stockbridge Indians"; al, | Problems in Algonkian 
Ethnology.” 

The following papers were read by title: Robert В. Bean, F' The 
Growth of the Head and Face in American (White), German-American, 
and Filipino Children '*; id., t Some Ears and Types of Men: G. G. 
ManCurdy, "The Passing of а Connecticut Rock-Shelter “: W. үр 
Wintemberg, ** An [roqueian Site in Eastern Ontario's Robert Gorham 
Fuller, ** Olservations on a Series of Crania fram the Stone Graves of 
Tennessee"; ALL. Kroeber, “" Eighteen Professions: William Н. 
Нит, ~“ The Place of Archeology in Human History "; C, Wissler, 
"The Diffusion of Modern Ceremonies in the Plaius Area") id." Types 
of Clothing and their Distribution in the Plains Area "s Reed Smith, 
" 1914 Additions io the Traditional Ballada in the United States ": C, M. 
Barbeau, “ Huron-Wyandor Mythology": Middleton Smith, “ The 
Psychology. of Humor, Wit and Ridicule *: Charles W. Furlong, “ The 
Tribes of rhe Fuegian Archipelago "; A, B, Skinner, " Ethnology of the 
Eastern Dakota": J. R Swanton, "The Creek Clans and the Square 
Ground "7; Р. Кейіп, “On the Relationship of the Languages oí Mexico": 
if." Literary Aspects of North American Mythology,” 
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REYORT OF THE SECRETARY 


No meeting of the Association haz been held since the last annual 
meeting in New York City, the report of which was published in the 
Americun Anthropofogivt for Jonwary-Mirch, rig. The Executive 
Committee, however, has> taken action on an important mutter by 
voting to discontinue the publication af Curren! cluthropelogical Liten- 
tore alter the appearance of No. 4, Vol. 2, of the writs, 

The question of distributing a provisional program in advance of the 
Philadelphia meeting was submitted to members of the Committee on 
Program, also to President Dixon; Dr Wissler, Vice-President of Section 
H, and Mr Hyde, Treasurer of the Association. With bur one opposing 
voto it was decider! nor to invest in a provisional program and leave the 
final program to be incorporated in the general program issued bw the 
American Asacciatión lor the Advancement ol Science without experise 
to our Association. 

During the year losses in membership through death have bees 
serious indeed: Alexamler F. Chamberlain, Professore of Anthropology in 
Chirk University; Robert C. Hall ol Pittsliurgh, and. Professor N. H. 
Win hell of St Paul. A sketch of the life and works oi Chamberlain 
appeared in the American Anthropologiit for April-June, tot4. 

Once more: the Secretary appeals to all members al the Ascociativn qo 
cooperate in offsetting the losses die to death and other sources (уу pro- 
posing new names for membership. Applicitions,’ thirteen in number, 
are herewith submitted [or election as lolliws: 

A. Н. Dewey, Rev. G. P. Donehaó, R. G. Fuller, C. W. Füurlang, 
Пе С, Hart, L. Havemeyer, M. C. Keith, Marian Vera Knight, G» 
Landstrom, P- A. Means, Mrs M. L. La Moreaux, Dr foe. 5. Wooten, 
Dr Paul Radin. | 

The Secretary has represented the Association at the annual meeting 
of the American Year Book Corporation as a member ol the Supervisory 
Board, also as a contributor to The Intersational Fear Book (i. Appleton 
& Co.) [or 1914. 

Сосхси, МЕвтіхоз 

Two councll meetings were held, an the afrernoons ol December 29 
und 31, respectively. Those present Dec, 29 were: R. B. Dixon, He J- 
Spinden, A. A. Goldenweiser, T. Michelson, Р. E. Goddard, A. М, 
Tozzer, E. Boas, J; W. Fewkes, Marshall H. Saville, C. H. Hawes, W, D, 
Wallis, J. R. Swanton, F, G. Sperk, E. Sapir, R- H. Lowie The meeting. 
Е UE ull addresses are given in the Ist ol memlers printed elamwhere in tliis baee. 
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of Doceniber 31 was attended Бу G. B, Gordon; F. Bons, P. E. Goddard, 
T. Michelson, E- Sapin A. A. Goldenweiser, F. G. Speck, H. J. Spinden, 
W. D. Wallis, C. Peabody, R. H; Lowie. 

MMwember 2g. Alter the roll call Professor Boas moved that the 
Council ratify the Secretary s recommendatian, that Dr. R; H, Lowie be 
delegated to acr йв Secretary for the time of the meeting. Passed, 
The Acting Secretary then read the Secretary's Report which waè ac- 
cepted, ail the candidates far membership being elected by acclamatinn. 

In the absence af the Treasurer's Report it was moved that the Chair 
àppomt a committee far the purpose of communicating with the Treasurer 
and reporting on. the subject to the Council, This was passed, and 
Prosilent Dixon appointed F, Boas, PE, Guidard and A. A. Golden: 
weiner to mervent this com mittet: (Irappeared later that the Treasuzer's 
Report had heen went do Philadelphia, Бил had miscarried owing to 
wrong direction, | 

There wae no report from. the Editar, the Associate Editors, or any 
of the standing committees: 

The Chair then appointed the following committee on: nominations 
te reporr atf rhe next meeting nf the Council; F. Пола, T. R. Swanton, 
F. E. Goddard. As Dr Swanton was obliged to leave for Washington, 
А А. Tozzer wan sulisequently appointed to take his place. 

The Acting Secretary submitted a letter fram Professor A. L, Kroeber 
relicting to the proposed sperial meeting of the Anthropological Associa: 
Поп өп іне Расійс сала. F, Boas moved, and ir was pussed, that such 
à meeting be held in San Francisco, Aug. 2-7, in affiliation with Section H 
of the American Association for the Advancement of Scietice. 

Under the heading of new bysiness, the Secretary of the Committe 
on Phonetics, Dr E. Sapir presented art ibitroact of the Committee's 
report, On motion of F, Boas it was decided to instruct the Committee 
to print. the report in full in whatever place ór manner seemed to ite 
members most appropriate. | | 

It was moved nnd carried that the Secretary te instructed hereafter 
to print the program for the meetings of the Association and distribute 
It among the members pride ta the meeting, 

Professor Hiram Bingham moved that # Committee of three be 
üppeointeg] to outlines fixed terminology for pottery forms. This was 
carried. and. Professore Dixon appointed Messrs Peabody, Bingham, and 
Fewkes, 

December gt- After the roll call the тінге оі rhe previous meeting 
were read and adopted. The Acting Secretary read from a letter fram: 
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the Secretary proposing for membership the name of Professor Fehlandt 
of Ripon, Wisconsin, Professor Fehlandt, having been duly indorsed, 
was unanimously elected to membership, 

In reponse to a letter from Professor Kroeber, his action in organizing 
the program for the San Francisco meeting was formally approved by 
the Council, 

The report of the Nominating Committee wae then read by the 
Acting Secretary. Tn order to make the Committee's recommendation 
legal, F. Boas proposed thit the number of councilors in each clase be 
increased from mine to eleven, the object being to. perimit all active 
изгой to participate in the deliberatione ûf the Citi. This 
ina | 

The. Сей on Nominations presented rhe following eatulidates, 
far all-of whom the Acting Secretary was instructed to cast a single 
ballat: 


Proident: F, W. Hodge, Bureas of American Ethnology. 
Vice-President, 1913: Clark Wissler, American Museum of Natural History. 
Vice-Prerident, 22167 A. L. Kroeber, University al California. 
Vice-President, 19017: George H, Gordon, University of Pennsylvania. 
Vice-President, 1015: Berthold Laufer, Fiehl Museum of Natural History, 
Secretary: George Grant MacCurdy, Yoli University. 
Treasurer: B. T. B. Hvde, New York. 
Editor: Piny E. Goddard, American Musetim of Natural History. 
Associate Editors: J, KR. Swanton, К H: Lawe: 
Executive Committee: (tn addition to the President, Secretary, Treasurer, and 

Editor, ex-ofcia), A. M. Tozzer, E. Sapir, J) Wi ҒежКек, 

Counci: F. W. Putnam, F: Boas, W. H- Holmes, J. W. Fewkes, ROB. Dixon, 
F. W. Hodge, Clark Wissler, A. L. Kroeber, George B., Gurdon, B. Laufer, GG. 
MucCundy, B. T. B. Hyde, P. E. Goddard (ex-officio); Л. E. Junks, & A. Barrett, 
W. Hough. A Hrdlička, A. M. Tozer, F. G. Speck, A, A. Goldenweiser, E. A. 
Hooton, A, V. Kitder, F. C, Cole (1915); Byrun Cummings, С. Н. Pepper, W. C. 
Farabee, J. R. Swanten, G. G. Heys, H. J. 5piüden, T. T. Waterman, C. М, 
Barbeau, W. D. Wallis A. Bi Lewi. Stansbury. Hagar (1916); wW C. Milla, Hy 
Montgomery, C. B. Moore, W. K. Moorehead, C. Peabody, © C. Willoughby, 
T. Michelion, A, B; Skinner, M. H. Saville (1917); Alice C. Fletcher, C. P. Boy 
ditch; S. Colin R, H Lowie, © H. Haws, E Sapin Х. C. Nelson, H. Bingham, 
]. А. Mason, G.A. Dorsey, E. W. Gifford (1915), 

Since the meeting the incoming President, Mr F. W. Hodge, hus 
appointed the following committees: 

Cummitiee он Propam: Georgo Gant MacCurdy (charman) Roland. B. 
Dixon, Alice C. Fletcher, Al Hrdlizka, Albert FE Jenks, A. Kroeber, Berthold 
Laufer, Clark Wissler. 
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Committee on. Finance: B. T. B. Hyde (chairman), Edward E- Ayer; Charles 
P. Bowditch, William H. Furness, George G. Heye. Clarence B. Mare; Charles 
Peabody, Homer EF. Sargent, 

Commiller on. Policy: F. W. Putnam (chairman), Frane Boas, Roland B, 
Dixun, ]. Walter Fewlex, W. H. Holmes, Robert H. Lowte, 

Commiltee vn Pulicatiun: F. W, Hodge (chairman ex aficia), Hiram Bingham, 
Stewart Culin, P. E: Goddard (Secretary ev officio), A, A. Golilemweiser, G. В. 
Gordon, Walter Hough, A. L, Kroeber, Berthold Lawler, E. Sapir, M. H; Saville, 
Тони R. Swinton A. M. Tozzer. | 


F. Bas offered a resolution, unanimously adopted, that a Committee 
be appointed by the chair to express the recognition by the Association 
of Mr F. W. Hodge's services. The Chair appointed Drs Bows, Golden 
weiser, amd Lowie, 

P. E. Goddard moved rhat a telegram. to be signed by the Chairnuut 
and Acting Secretary, be sent to Dr George Grant MacCurdy, for the 
purpose of expressing tle regret of the meniber» at his illness. Passed. 

Оп suggestion of P. E. Goddard it was moved and. carried that a 
rising vote of thanks be extended to Dr G. B. Gordin and the University 
Museum for their hospitality to the Anthropological Association during 
the period af the meeting. 

Tt was moved and carried that the place of the next ineeting be 
referred to the Executive Committee with power to act. | 
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REPORT oF THE TREASURER 
Recerrts avo DHABURSEMENTS, I5T. JANUARY, 1914; TO 28TH Ғквипавү, 10915 


Receipts 
Anthropological Society of Washington: A merican 
Anthropatagist, Vol 4, Na. 3... 5... ,, ,. £ $7.40 
American Ethnological Society, New York: Amer- 
wan Anthropologist, Vol. V; No. 3... ,.,... 24.00 
Amencan Folk-lore Society, Boston: Curren) 
Anthropological Laeruture: 
Vol. 1, No.2, ТТЕР К, 
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PROCEEDINGS OF THE AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL 
SOCTETY 


The list: meeting reported im this journal (American Anthropolagia, 
1902, p. 361 ef eg.) dates back to December, toot. During. the eight 
years interval between that period. and the election of the present 
secretary the customary monthty meetings were held fram October imil 
April, Among rhe distinguished gurests who «delivered lectures dunng 
this period may be inentioned Dr W. Bogoras of the Riahouschinsky 
expedition and Professor A.C, Haddon (Cambridge), The following 
are the proceedings al the Soclety during the incumbency of the present 
Secretary. 

Meeting of January 24, 1910 

A meeting of rhe Executive Committee was followed by the annual 
meeting of the Society, both held at the American Museum of Natural 
History, with General Wilken in the chair, Upon recommendation by 
Hie Executive Committee, the following officers were elected by acclama- 
tion: President, James Grant Wilson: First Vice-President, Franz Boirs: 
Second Vice- President, Marshall H. Saville: Recording Secretary, Robert 
H- Lowie: Corresponding: Secretary, Frederick $, Dellenbaugh; Treas- 
urer, Harlan 1. Smith: Librarian, Ralph W. Tower; Executive Committee, 
the above officers, anil Stansbury Hagar. 

Professor Franz Boas. then delivered a public lecture, Hustrated by 
diagrams, summartzing hie recent vestigations on “The Changes in 
the Physical Characteristics of the Immigrants to the United States." 

The paper was discussed by Professor Gildings, Dr Tenney, and 
De Fishhberg, | | 

Meeting of February 9, tg10 

A meeting uf the Society was held at the American. Museum af 
Natural. History, with Professor Saville in the chair. [Professor George 
Grant. MaeCurdy, of. Vale University, delivered д publie lecture, illus: 
trated by lantern slides; on *'Some Recent Discoveries bearing on. the 
Antiquity of Man." The lecture was discussed by Professor Saville 
and Dr Lowie. 

Meeting of March 28, 1910 

A joint meeting of the Society and the Section of Anthropology and 

Psychology of the New. York Асайету of Sciences was held at the 
364 
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American Museum of Natural History. Mr Paul Radin gave un exposi- 
riam of "Some Problems of Winnebage Ethnoulogy,"' on tho hasis of his 
field experiences. This was followed by a. paper by Mr A. A. Golden: 

weiser am "Australian Clan. Exogamy," embodying the views subse 
quently published in. his ""Toremism, an Analytical Study," Josrmil af 
American Folk- Lore, vol. xxi, pp. 237-243. 


Meeting of April 27, 1910 

A meeting of the Society was held at the. American. Misetim. of 
Natura) History. Under the tithe “The Fundamentals of Algonkian 
Grammar," Dr Truman Michelson presented the reml of his study 
af the late Dr William Jones’ linguistic material, (See Michelson, 
“Preliminary Report on the Linguistic Classification of. Algonquiun 
Tribes" in thr 28th slew, Rept. Bar. Amer. Ethnol., also his " Contribu- 
tions to Algonquian Grammar,” American Anthropologist, 1013. pip- 
470 et seg.) 

Meeting of October 24, 1910 


A joint meeting of the Society dod the Section of Anthropology and 
Psychology of the New York Academy ol Sciences was held at the Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History. A paper was read by De Robert |, 
Lowle, who summarized in part his summer's investigations af the "Ceres 
monial Organizations of the Crow Indians.” These the speaker divided 
into Iwo main groupe,—the societies of a more or loss sacred character, 
viz. the Tobacco, Medicine Pipe, and Horse Dance societies: and the 
military organizations and ноги ств Татарин into (he former 
involves heavy payments of property, while entrance Into the societies 
of the second clase ie free, The modern cluba тегене the Omaha we 
Grass Dance, which the Crow call “Hot Dance 

After the paper communications by. Dre мые: *apir, and 
Michelson were presented on their respective. rescarches. in. Oregon, 
among- the Nootka, and into Algonkin: linguistics. A report was also 
reat! on the activities of the International School of American Атсһеоһоду 
in Mexico. 

Meeting of November 22, 1910 


A meeting was held a£ the American. Museum of Natural History. 
Mr Paul Radin presented a paper on “Ceremonial Organizations of the 
Winnebago Indiana." This was followed by the reading of communica: 
tions from the field by Mesars ‘Fert and Chapman on the interior tribes 
of British Columbia and the Anvik Athapascans respectively. 
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Meeting of January 30, 1911 
After a meeting of the Executive Committee, the annual meeting of 
the Society was held in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology 
and Paychology of the New York Academy of Sciences. A report of the 
Executive Committee, recommending the re-election of last year's 
officers, was unanimously accepted. Dr Pliny E. Goddard then. (re: 
sented notes on * Distribution and Relutionship af the Apache.” 


Meeting of February 27, 1911 

A meeting was held in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology 
and Psychology af the New York Academy of Sciences, Dr Robert H: 
Lowie read a paper on “Women's Societies of the Missouri Village 
Tribes." The speaker enumerated the graded women's organizations 
of the Hidatsa and Mandan,and pointed our that while the corresponding 
series of men's societies was characterized by essentially social and 
military rather than strictly religious features, the women’s organizations 
were in part of a more sacred character. This applied particularly to 
the Buffalo Women, whose dance was supposed tu entice buffalo to camp, 
and to the Goose Women, who were associated with corn-growing. 


Mesting of March 27, 1911 
A meeting was held in conjunction with the Section of Anthropology 
and Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences. Dr Paul R. 
Radosayljevich read à paper on "Cephalic Indices in Relation to Sex. 
Age, and Social Conditions," Тһе paper was discussed by Drs Boss 
and Fishberg. Professor Franz Boas then presented "Notes on the 
Indian Tribes of Mexico.” 


Meeting of April 26, 1911 
Dr Carl Lumholtz delivered a: publie lecture, illustrated by lantern 
slides, on his travels "In the Sonoran Desert,” outlining the geographical, 
amt te some extent the ethnographical, characteristics of the region 
recently traversed by him. 


Meeting of October 30, гог: 

A meeting of the Society was held jointly with the Section of Anthre- 
pology and Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences, Prolessor 
Marshall H- Saville delivered a public lecture, illustrated by slides, oti 
“Travels if the Lake Region ol Northern Ecuador." 
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Meeting of November 29, 1911 

À meeting. of the Society was held at the American Museum al 
Natural History. Dr A. A. Goldenweiser briefly reported on the Ports- 
mouth meeting of the British Association for the Advancement ol 
Science, at which he had represented rhe Society and presented a paper on 
totemism: | Dr Robert H; Lowie then spoke on "The Sun Dance of the 
Crow Indians,"  Hecalled attention to the objective points of similarity 
with the Sun Dance of other tribes, while the subjective feeling or 
theoretical interpretation is quite different, the Crow pledging a per- 
formance exclusively in mourning the death of a relative in war and in 
order to compass the death of an enemy from the guilty tribe, 


Meeting of January 29, 1912 

Ata jomt meeting with the Section of Anthropology and Psychology 
af the New York Academy of Sciences, à business meeting was held 
and the officers were re-elected. 

Dr Goddard then presented '* Notes on the Jicarilla Apache." Тһе 
Jicarilla. Apache were from the point of view of material culture, a 
buffalo-hunting plains people dwelling in skin-covered tipis. Their 
social organization differs from that of the Navajo and neighboring 
Puchlo tribes in lacking exogamous clans, there being two geographical 
divisions with ceremonial and political, but not marriage-regulating, 
functions. Among the ceremonies the speaker mentioned an annual 
feast celebrated on the sth of September and probably connected 
with the corresponding celebration at Taos, the conspicuous feature of 
both consisting ina relay race. A ceremony resembling the bear dance 
of the Southern Ute, is performed in cases of illness and ia characterized 
among other things, by sleight-of-hand performances of masked dancers. 
The girls’ puberty celebration ia very prominent; a distinctive feature 
of the Jicarilla form of this ceremony seems to be the agsociation of à 
young man with the adolescent girl, Among the myths of the Jicarilla 
that of the twin heroes stands out prominently, 

[n the course of the discussion Dr Goddard stated that he had been 
unable to discover myths definitely connecting the mythology of the 
Jicarilla with that of their linguistic congeners in California and the Far 
North. In reply ta another query he expressed his belief that owing to 
the linguistic differentiation of the Apache, this tribe must have occupied 
its southwestern habitat à considerable period. before the first historical 
notice of it. 
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Meeting of February 28, 1912 

Dr Goldenweiser: presented "Notes on the Iroquois" based or the 
results of his recent trip to the Grand: River Reserve, Ontario. The 
unit of 4he. [roquois social skstem i5 the exogamous clan. Ench otan 
{таа the exclusive right to use a ser of individual names, which, however. 
bear no reference to the animal from whicli the dan derives: nami 
In several instances, two clans of one tribe derive their elan names [rom 
one and the san animal, eg. The Big Saipe and the Little Snipe vlana 
ofthe Onondaga. The question arises, whether (hese “twin clana arose 
froma bifurcation of one original clan or whether they have always been 
distinct. Fram the fact that jn all such eases the two elate share the 
same set uf individual names ii fe ohiviows that we are dealing with an 
actual subdivision of what were once single clans. Although mosr of 
the clans appear in all of the Five Tribes, and though Morgan t= right 
in saving that there i5 feeling. of kinship between say a Wolf man of 
the Mohawk and a Wolf man of the Oneida tribe, the rribal clan tit: 
be considered. the social unit. This ig shown by the fact that the set of 
individual names is distinctive of the clan of one tribe am] tas not he 
appropriated by ite namesake in other tribes: The clans ol each tribe 
are grouped into two phrartries which, amony the Iroquois, em never 
to have hard any names. The clana of опе pliratry are" brothers“ to 
each. other, and. "cousins" to the clans of the eppeosite pliratry, — The 
phirutry no longer exercises iarriage-regulating functions although (һе 
dual division alwaye appeara at ceremonies, fests, games, horials, ere. 
Оп the other hand, the phratry seems to have had nothing to do with 
war and peaee and other adininistrative husimess, In deliberations of 
such affairs there was rather: a ripartite division, two of 1he divisioni 
deliberating and the third casting the deciding vote. This system was 
also followed in councils of the League, the representatives of the Mohawk 
and Senvea farming one division, the Oneida and Cayuga the other, 
while the Onondaga, who were seated between these wo groups and in 
front of the fire, cust the deciding vore. 

Dr Goldenweiser also enumerated and briefly characterized (he 
yearly harvesting feasts and rhe secret sorcietirs ul the Iroquois, 

In reply. to à question by General Wil&an as to the présent numerical. 
proportions of the Iroquois tribes, the lecturer explained that the 
Mohawk, while nor so numerous at Grand River as the Onomlaga and 
Cayuga, were the most influential, and that a large number of individuals 
in all tribes could speak the Mohawk language. . 

In answering a query by Dr Lowie, the speaker expressed his cons 
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vietion that the phratries had formerly been exogamoius, i9 represented 
by earlier writers, 
Meeting of March 25, 1913 

Аг а joint meeting of the Seciet ат the Section of Anthropology 
зімі Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences, Dr Robert H. 
Lowle presente! a paper on "Dr. Radosavljevich'a Critique of. Profesaar 
Boas," the gint of which has ance been published in Science (N. 5. xxxv, 
1912, p. 837 ef sey). In the course of the discussion, Dr Goldenweiser, 
who had taken part in the measurements made by Professor. Boas, out- 
lined the methods pursued. 


Meeting of April 29, 1012 


A meeting was held at the American Museum of Natural History, 
Dr A. A. Goldenweiser presented nows on “ Barter in Aboriginal Aus- 
tralia," | 

Evidence from various districts of. Australia discloses the existence 
of an extensive and of times hlghle regulated seatem af barter. Іп 
Central Australia, according to Spencer and Gillen, the natives of distinct 
localities have the reputation of high proficiency in the manufacture of 
thia ar that implement or weapon, — This fact Hê not excliisively correlated 
with the presence in the particular district of the materials necessary for 
the production of a given object. Howitt records similar facts about 
Victoria and New South Wales, where the barter tn objects thus localized 
in their productions usually takes place at tribal ceremonies und special 
"markets," at which natives [rom often very distant localities congregate. 
The Dieri send out two yearly expeditions, one to northern Queeneland, 
for pitchers, another, to the south, for ochre, The expeditions are under- 
taken by a detachment of able-bodied men who are forced to fight their 
way through tribal territories of hostile natives: On their way hack, 
they exchange weapons for clothing amd decorations supplied by the 
tribes with whom they came in còntact.. The pitcher? and ochre are 
obtained in enormous quantities and bartered over a vast stretch of 
country. W. E. Roth's data, referring to Queensland, are even more 
suggestive. He has succeeded in tracing à number of routes followed 
by bartering individuals and groups He also speaks of smoke signals, 
messengers, and messenger eticka which lend to this system of intra- and 
inter-tribal barter defniteness and precision, Data with reference to 
messengers announcing the holding of " markets," are also nor lacking 
from Central and Southeastern Australia: 

Although most of the work in connection with a more thorough 
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knowledge of facts such as the above, remains to he done, enough is 
known to show the hearing of the data as to barter and specialization of 
jeelietion,.on important phases of ethnological work in Australian. tf 
an object found in one locality may be the product ofa native living 
in à locality too to 200 miles distant, this fact must be taken lito сап» 
aitleration, И one wants to understand the distribution of cultures iu 
Australia, /— What is true of material objects, applies alsó tà ceremonies, 
songs, myths, dances; vanes, which travel from district to district, and 
from vibe to tribe, Thus 6 bocomes obvious that an intensive study 
of Australian cultural areas per se and their interrelations must precede 
any more ambitious attempts at cultural classification and stratification 
in tlie vast Oceanian arva. 


Meeting of October 7, 1912 
Ata meeting of the Executive Committee attended by Boas, Saville, 
Wiser, Hyde, Goddard, and Lowie it was decided то urrange an exhibit 
of archeological material collected. in 191-312 by the: International 
School of American Archeology and Ethnology in Mexico City. 
The exhibit, arranged under the joint auspices of the Society and 
the Department of Anthropology of Columbia University, was open to 
the public from November 4th till November gth. 


Meeting of October 28, 1912 
Mter à. business meeting, Professor Franz Boas delivered a lecture, 
Ulistrated Ly slides, entitled, “A Year in. Mexico," Attendance, 110. 
Besides exhibiting pictures of interest, the speaker called attention to 
certain interesting features of Mexican folklore. 


Meeting of November 27, 1912 
Ata meeting of the Society Mr Alanson Skinner summarized some 
af his recent field-work in a paper on "The Social Organization of the 
Menomini.” (See*'Social Life and Ceremonial Bundles of the Menomini 
Indians," Anuthrop. Papers Aimer. Mus. Nat. Hist, xin, part. 4.) 


Meeting of January 27, 1913 
With the consent of the Council of the New York Acade my of Sciences, 
the American Ethnological Society invited Professors MacCurdy, Keller, 
Bishop, Huntington, and Bowman, all of Vale University, to attend a 
joint meeting -of the Society and the Section of Anthropology and 
Paychology for the purpose of exchanging views on. the problem of the 
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influence of geographical environment on human culture. Owing te the 
number of papers offered, an afternoon meeting was arranged for in 
addition to the customary evening session, General James Grant Wilson 
presiding at the former, and Professor Boas at the latter. Professor 
A. G. Keller read.a paper on '"The Natural Sciences ae the Basis of the 
Social Sciences," which was followed by a lecture, illustrated with lantern 
slides, on " Pre-neolithic Environment in. Europe" by Professor George 
Grant MacCurdy, After a recess for dintier the annual business session 
was held. resulting in the reelection of officers: Then thé discusaan 
was resumed by Professor Bishop, who read a paper on " Ruce Character- 
istics- va. Natural Environment in Commercial Succes," while Professor 
Ellsworth Huntington presented his views on “Climatic Influences. iü 
Human Activity," and Professor Isaiah Bowman spoke on "The Physio- 
graphic Environment of the Machiganga Indians.of Peru." Finally, 
Dr Clark Wiesler, as representative of the American Ethnological 
Society, dealt with the subject of “Culture and Environment," Though 
the meeting was protracted beyond the customary hour, there remained 
unfortunately roo little time for discussion, and in February the gentle- 
men from Yale invited several New York ethnologists to come to New 
Haven for a second meeting to be devoted to the same subject. Accord- 
ingly, Professor Franz Boos, Dr A. A. Goldenweiser, and Mr Carl W. 
Bishop of Columbia University, Drs Clark Winaler, H, J. Spinden, and 
Robert H. Lowie of the American Museum of Natural History, and Mr 
Stansbury Hagar went to New Haven on February 1gth. After an 
informal dinner the discussion was taken up at the Anthropology Club, 
with Professor A. G. Keller in the chair, Dr A. A. Goldemweiser spoke 
on "Some Theoretical aspects of the Culture-Environment Problem," 
Dr Spinden read ıa paper on “Geographical Environment and the 
Southwestern Culture Aren. Dr Lowie treated. "Geographical. Environ- 
ment and the Plains Indians," and Professor Boas presented his views on 
" Arctic Environment and Arctic Culture.” Professors Huntington and 
Bowman then expounded, with reference to the ethnological papers, the 
point of view assumed by modern geographers. 


Meeting of February 25, 1913 
At a meeting of the Society Dr A. A. Goldenweiser demonstrated 
‘Some Uses of the Genealogical Method," illustrating mainly bv. ex- 
amples culled from bis field experience, He showed that the objective 
data presented by gettealogical records in some instances form a valuable 
complement to the generalizing statements furnished by native in- 
formants, 
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Meeting of March 29, 1913 

At a joint meeting ol thi Society, the Section of Anthropology and 
Psychology, and the American Folk-Lore Society (New York Brinch), 
Dr Horbert J- Spinden read à. paper in " Characteristics of. Tewa My- 
thology." According to the speaker, the mythe of the Tewa Indians of 
the Rio Grande region fall inte thee groupe: first, cosimnogunic and 
синие Боғ туга secondly, animal tales, witeh stories, etc, of lesser 
religious significance. The myths have a truly literary quality with 
many fine touches of himan nature ant a clear characterization of many 
individuals, such. as certain of the Okhuwa or Cloud People. The 
myths are clowel+ correlated with the highly specialized religion and are 
very Wiluable for the eidelights which they throw upon questions: of 
ceremonial usage and ritual. Witch stories are highly developed. 
Practically no myths from this group ан people have hitherto been 
published. 

Dr Spinden’s lecture was followed by Mr N.C. Nelson's paper on 
"The-Galisteo Pueblis." — Mr Nelson read a prelimitiary account of the 
past season's archeological work on behalf: of the American Muscum 
among the ruimed. pueblos ol the Rio Grande, New Mexico. И мае 
Pointed out that the village Indians far centuries were confined to the 
upper portions of the drainage, owing possibly in parr to the lack of 
water for irrigation in the lower reaches and in part also to the proximity 
of the marauding Apache. In addition, it was learned froin extensive 
excuvatinns, condictod mainly in the Galisteo basin country, south of 
Santa Fé, that a considerable change in the Indian mode of life waa 
effected during the first century of Spanish occupation. 

Finally, Mr Alanson Skinner presented " Notes on. Menuüomini Folk- 
lore,” discussing the cosmological concepts of that people with reference 
to their hearing on mythology, dwelling on the situalistic myths of the 
Medicine Lodge, and the manner ol their acquisition by candidates, 
Mr Skinner touched upon the main divisions af Menomini folklore; and 
recounted the taboos and other customs associated. with story-telling. 


Meeting of April 3o, 1913 

Atuü meeting af the Society, Or Pag) Rudin lectured on “The Peyote 
Cult of the Winnebago Indiana" Though this cult is of recent intro- 
duction among the Winnebago, it has fen to an important position 
within. the tribe, rending it into two antagonistic factions The phe- 
nomena connected with ite appearance and spread thus shed light on the 
psychological processes of diffusion that form the center of sa much 
ethnological discussion today. 
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Meeting of October 29, 1913 

Ata joint session of the Society and the Section of Anthropology and 
Psychology al the New York Academy of Sciences Dr Robert H. Lowie 
presented “Field Notes among the Hidatsa and Crow Indians." "The 
speaker discussed principally the kinship systems. of the Crow and 
Hidatsa; of which a valuable summary, though incorrect in eertàin points, 
was published by Lewis H: Morgan in ha Systems of Consanguinity 
end Affinity, pp. 188 1 Morgan had nated as peculiarities of the Crow 
and Hidatsa eystems that a mother's brother ipd an thier brother were 
addressed by the same term; and thara father's sistet/a eon. was addressed 
as" futher," while a father’s sister's daughter was addressed as mother,” 
Dr Lowie was able to state that the sevond peculiarity recorded һу 
Morgan is carried out to an even greater extent father's alster, lather's 
sister» daughter, father's. sisters daughter'e daughter, ns well as all 
succeeding female descendants in the female line being included under 
а common kinship designation. The explanation of thie disregard cl 
generations.in both of the cases that struck Morgan's attention кегін to 
te in the influence of the clan concept: Ae there fe maternal descent 
among the Crow and Hidatsa, my mother’s elder brother and my own 
elder brother are both my fellow-clansmen; and 49 Jellow-clansmen. are 
considered brothers, a single kinship. term, regardless of age, becomes 
intelligible. Similarly, my father» sister and all her female descendants 
through females are members of the same clan a» my father, But a 
father's clanslalk are considered fathers and mothers (or aunts when пот 
directly addressed) regardless ol age; hence it is natural that the term 
ior "'[ather's sister" should include pll the female descendants through 
females of a father’s sister: The correctness of this view is corroborated 
by @ test case. As soon as the clan element is eliminated, a different 
kinship term must be used. While my father’s sister's daughter's 
daughter is my mother for aunt), my father’s sisters son's daughter is 
noti for she can no longer belang to my father's clan in án exogamoua clan 
system with mutrilineal descent. 


Meeting of November 26, 1913 
Ata meeting of the Society, Dr A, A, Goldenweiser delivered a lecture 
on "Individual Names among the Confederated Iroquois" Among the 
confederated. Iroquois tribes every clan in each tribe i» distinguished by 
its own set of individual names, Not only may a Woll Seneca not boar 
a Bear Seneca name, but the name of the Wolf Seneca and the Wolf 
Onondaga are also distinct.. These names are not analogous to our 
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personal homes, In personal dddreses, and to a large extent, ülso in 
indirect reference (0 individuals, relationship terma are used, Rot indi- 
vidual names, which may thus be regarded as ceremonial designations, 
used only on special occasions, and standing for clan solidarity. The 
content af the names does mot refer to the clan animal or bind, but. to 
features Of nature, tà occupatiom in war and peace, etc. Thus, a clan 
may not be recognized by the contenr of its individual names, unless one 
knows the specific names used by thar cian. En other words, the sers uf 
names are socialized, bur not their content. 

The *ndividual names may be utilized in solving the problem of the 
origin of such clans as the Great Turtle and the Little Turtle, ete We 
find that auch clans always use the same set of names, — Herice, thév 
must have once constituted one clan, 

Among the Mohawk the clan sets have broken down. Any Mohawk 
man oy woman miy use any of the Mohawk names. Now, whereas the 
existence of clan sets among the Cayuga, Onondaga, and Seneca, seems to 
have checked the tendency to invent new names, this tendency reappears 
among rhe Mohawk where the check does nor exist, The Mohawk 
situation i$ thus psychologically similar to the ancient condition in these 
lroquois tribes which must have preceded the formation of. clan seti. 
The names now being invented among the Mohawk are also similar in 
content afid siructure to the ancient names from ‘which, in fact, they 
rannot be disunguished. Hence, the processes by which names are 
created among the modern Mohawk must be like the processes utilized 
in ancient times. One such process is to bestow upon the child a tame 
suggested by some circumstance attending ita birth. Such names are 
given now, and many of the ancient names must have heen so suggested. 


Meeting of January 26, 1914 

The annual meeting of the Society was preceded by a session of the 
Executive Committee, attended by Boas, Saville, Goddard, and Lowie. 
Sr Manuel Gamio, Mr A. V. Kidder, Dr E. A. Hooton were: elected 
Anthliropological Fellows: Professor Luise Haessler a Fellow; Rev, P, H. 
Ristan a “\On-Retident Member; and Mrs Elsie Clews Parsons a Life 
Member. he Committee then nominated the following officers for thie 
enbuing year, all af whom were subsequently elected by the Society: 
Honorary President, General James Grant Wilson: President, Franz 
Boas; First Vice-President, M. H. Saville: Second Vice-President, Clark 
Wissler; Recording Secretary, R. H. Lowie: Corresponding Secretary, 
Frederick 5. Delienbaugh; Treasurer, Stansbury Hagar: Librarian, R. W. 
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Tower, Executive Committee: In additian to the above, P; E, Goddard 
and A, À. Goldenweiser, Dr Boas proposed, and it was carried that, 
with the exception of the William Jones volumes for which the mover had 
assumed. personal responsibility, the editing uf future Publications should 
be entrusted to Dr P, E, Goddard. 

After the election of officers Dr Fay Cooper Cole delivered a public 
lecture, illustrated with lantern sides, on “The Wild Tribes of Мін: 
dinag.“ 

Dr Cole first described the Telund nf Mindanao and Its history and 
then discussed [n more detail the life of two al the pagan. tribes,—the 
Bukidnon and thè Bagol, 

The Bükidnoy, who juhabit the north-central portion of the Teland 
have for centuries been harassed by she will Manabo warriors on. the 
east, and by the slave-hunting Moro on. the west, The many conflicts 
with these enemies caused them to develop à unique culture, one phase 
of which is shown in the tree-dwellings found in part of their territary, 
The presence of three well-marked physical types in the population ta 
another point of interest brought out by this people; The native views 
concerning the spirit world and some of the ceremonies made to propitiate 
the superior beings were described and Hlustrated in the tall. 

Going to the Bagobo; on Davia gulf, a glimpse was given into thelr 
rraditiona. laws, and customs, particularly those which led up to amd 
explained the custom of human sacrifice, and the organization known as 
Magani—the members of which gain the righr to the title and a distinctive 
type of dress, by slaying à certain number of enemies. 

About seventy slides showing the country, the people and their 
homes, as well as several native crafts, were used. 


Meeting of February 27, 1914 

A meeting of the Executive Committee waa held at tlie Faculty Club, 
Columbia University. Present: Boas, Saville, Goddard, Goldenweiser, 
Lowie Messe D. D. Streeter and Julius Sachs were elected Fellow and 
Member, respectively. On anggestion of the Chair it was proposed and 
carried to print 96 pp. of Swanton's Maida Texts during 1914 asa begin- 
ning of Vol. VILL and to pmblish Jones's Kickapoo material as Volume 
IX. In response to a communication from Dr A. Hrdlička inviting the 
colperation of the American Ethnological Society at the Americanist 
Congress and suggesting the appointment of two delegates, the President 
was empowered to appoint these delegates. 
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Meeting of February 35, 1914 

Ata regular meetiig of the Society Dr A. A. Goldenweiser presented 
à papér on "Punrtions of Women In Iroquois Society," Dr Golden- 
Weiser explained that in the house women did the cooking, sewing, and 
enibroldering" (ancient porcupine quill followed by modern beadwork). 
In the field, the functions of the sexes were divided, The mon felled the 
treca (kirding, burning ol dead trees); the women did the hoeing, sowing, 
planting, harvesting. — The work was communal on the common lots as. 
же] ағ ой the individual felts, which, while not the property, were, 
together with the house, in control of the women. One woman usually 
the must promincnt woman of the leading clan in a locality—was in 
charge of the field work and with the help of two female üsaistants 
superintended the labore of the “bee” From the owners of the indi- 
vidual fields, each woman of the “bee” received a new dress; а шелі 
was alsa provided for the worker, There was considerable jollification 
on these occasions! the old men would tell stories; also waren would 
‘olten gather information from the leaders of the bee" as te the working 
capacities of girla whom they wanted as wives for their sons. 

In ceremonial matters woman was the equal of man. Three males 
am! rhree female officials were elected from each clan (these afficere were 
hereditary in maternal families) who, at preliminary meetings, arranged 
the. details ol ceremonies, superinrended the preparation of food, fixed 
the date, and officiated ar rhe ceremonies themselves: 

Perhaps: the most important functions of women were in connection 
with the political system, namely with the election and deposition of 
federal chiefs, of whom there were fifty Io the League, These chirís 
were hereditary and elective in malernal familier, the Office passing most 
cammonly [ram uncle to nephew and from brother tà brother. 

Upon rhe death of à chief, a successor was nominated by the head 
woman of his maternal family, — This nomination "was discussed by 
women of the family at an informal cuuncil, to which the other women 
and men of the clan were also admitted. At these councils the candidate 
selected by the bead woman was almost invariably accepted. The 
nomihation was then ratified (or, im very rare cases, rejected) by thg 
chiefs of the phratry, to which the clan of the deceased belonged, then 
by the chiefs of the opposite phratry, then bv the conléderate council. 
On that occasion a date was set for the ceremonia "raising" of the new 
chief, The head woman of his family kept close watch over ihr activities 
of the new chief. If he did not live up to the required standard, she 
called on him and admonished him to desist. This visit waa repeated, if 
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necessary. Tf he still persiated in his evil ways, the head woman aceom- 
panied by the chief warrior o[ the clan, again called on the chiefs, and 
formally depoted him, subsequently notifying the confederate council 
of her act. | 

While women could pot be chiefs and had ho vote in tribal or federal 
councils, their functions in connection with the election and. deposition 
of chiels constituted them a most important factor in lroquuis society, 
Moreover, prominent womtn often addressed councils, aome were noted 
for their eloquence, and, in all cases, the opinion. of women was asked 
amd heedid. 

Contrary to the prevailing opinion, supported bv such Instances a8 
the Troquois, there ta no necessary connection between maternal descent 
and matriarchate. While conditions among tho Хий, for instance, ure 
not unlike those amóng the Itoquois, the position of women among the 
highly advanced tribes of the Northwest Coasi, the Taitashian, the Haida, 
the Tlingit, i$ by no means as high, notwithstanding the tracing of 
descent through the mother. Economic factors are of importance here. 
Wherever woman is an essential factor in tribal economy, as among the 
agricultural. [roquois and. Zufil, where womar is the agriculturist, her 
status tends to be high, Another circumstance operating in the same 
direction is the husband's residence with the wife's lamily, a common bur 
not invariable concomitant of maternal descent, it must also be noted 
that im the most primitive stages of culture, woman's statua i8 never as 
low. as at some much higher stages with polygamy, patriarchal family, 
ete, Avsystematle subjection of onc important element In society by 
another cannot be successfully achieved] in the absence of the fixity ‘of 
social forms and the unwieldiness of the social fabric which are char- 
acteristic of relatively high stages of culture. (à comparison ol slavery 
among primitive and civilized peoples would corzelyorate this principle.) 


Meeting of March 23, 1914 


A meeting of the Society. was held in conjunction with the Seetion of 
Anthropology and Psychology of the New York Academy of Sciences. 
This being a General Meeting of the Academy, in charge of the Section, 
Dr George Fo Kunz, Presidone of the Academy, introduced аз the 
representative of the Section Dr R, H, Lowie, who took the chair, 
introducing the lecturer of the evening, Professor Hiram Bingham of 
Yale University, Professor Bingham's address, which was illustrated 
with slides, dealt with Recent Exploration in the Land of the Incas,” 
He outlined the resulis of the expedition of tof2 under the joint auspices 
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of Yale University and the National Geographic Society, which had for 
one of its chief objects the clearing and exploration of Machu Piechiu 
in southern Peru, a city so ancient that there is no reference to it in the 
Spanish chronicles; and itë old name is not known, The ruine were 
discovered by the Yale Expedition of 1911. This ancient dite, which 
seems to have been built by the Incas or their immediate predecessors, 
between one and two thousand years ago, i situated on à narrow, 
precipitous ridge 2,000 feet above the Urubamiba river. It is 9,006 feet 
above the sea, and is located in one of the most inaccessible parts af the 
Andes, about sixty miles north of Cuzco. It contains about 200 edifices, 
including palaces, stairways, temples, fortifications, and shrines; all 
built out of white granite. Itis admirably situated for defense; and i8 
protected by two walls and a dry moat. In culture it is probably purely 
Incaic, Owing to the extraordinary number of windows, the presence 
of three large windows in the principal temple and the evidence of the 
city being finely situated for a place of refuge, it is thought that possibly: 
we may have here the ancient "Tamp Tocco," which is ordinarily 
supposed to have been south of Cuzco, near the village of Peccaritampu. 


Meeting of April 30, 1914 

A regular meeting was held, at which Mr Leslie Spier was elected a 
Fellow and Mr W. L. Smith a Non-Resident Member. Among those 
present was Dr Edward Sapir of the Geological Survey of Canada, 
Professor Franz Boas spoke on “Indian Mythologies of Alaska and 
Northern British Columbia.” He explained the sharp distinction 
drawn between "myth" and "tale" in this area, there being throughout 
distinct terms for these concepts. By the example of the Bungling 
Host story he showed that there ie pot merely diffusion, but alsa a new 
development of basic themes, He then pointed out how differently tha 
several tribes of the area deal with their traditional lore. 1n the north 
interest centers in the Raven cycle; in. the. central region interest is 
divided between the Transformers and Mink; while in the south the 
tendency toward definite cycles is much fess strongly dev eloped. 
Comparing the Raven cycles of the Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian, 
the complexity and incoherence of the Haida myth are noteworthy, A 
very suggestive feature is the paucity of. elements accounting for the 
origin of cultural possessions in the Raven cycle,—thia in spite of the 
fact that the Raven appears as the culture hero, The Northwest Coast 
material seems to support the view that explanatory elements are 
secandary additions to tales: 
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The paper was discussed by Doctors Goddard, Goldenweiser, Sapir, 
and Lowie. 
Meeting of October 26, 1914 


At a joint meeting of the Society and the Section of Anthropology 
and Psvchology ol the New York Academy of Sciences, several papers 
were presented. 

In his.paper on the "Origin of Clans among the Iroquois" Dr A. A. 
Goldenweiser developed the following lines-of thought. The problem 
of clan origins has for years attracted the attention of ethnologists. The 
Сөп assumption rade about the origin of elans i& that thev have 
sprung from an original social group through subdivision, the primal 
group alten developing into à phratry, 

Résearches among the Troquois of Western New York and Eastern 
Canada revealed three types of clan origins. 

Туре |. Origin by subdivision, This is seen in thè common phe- 
nomenon of two clans bearing the name of the same animal but diš- 
tinguished by an adjective. Here it was possible to prove that such 
clans originally constituted one clan, for they still preserve the same set 
of individual names. 

Type Hl. Origin by fusion. A number of Instances have come to 
light in which a Delaware and a Tuscarora clan of the same name. or an 
Oneida and o Tuscarora elan of the same name, have fosed into one clan. 

Type III. Origin from a maternal fomily.. In one instance, at 
least, it con be shown that a maternal family consisting of individuals 
of ene direct line of maternal descent, has developed inta a rlan distin- 
guished as White Bear, whereas the other individuals of whit was orig- 
inally the same clan, are known as Black Bears ar Bears. 

It will be noted that in origins of types E and [I conditions of locality 
and population must have been determining factors, There are reasona 
to believe, however, that not one of the above three types of origins 
represents the origin of clans which was most common in the history af 
society.  [ refer to the origin ol clans from local groups which develop 
social solidarity through the exercise of common functions and inter- 
tarry, producing the local distribution of individual clans so character- 
istic of communities having clan or gentile systems. We may designate 
this type of origin, which has not мыз far been sufficiently demonstrated 
by concrete data, gs type TV. Conditions on the Northwest Coast 
make it all but certain that such was the predominant origin of clans 
in that area. 

However that may be, the above instances, excepting type TIT, make 
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it clear that the growth and depletion of a population on: the one hand, 
and occupation of rhe same locality on the other, must have been all 
important factors in the history of clan-origins. 

Mr Alanson Skinner next spoke on "The Social and Ceremonial 
Organization and Socintivs of the Iowa Indians," The lowa are divided 
into seven exógamic gentes each of which ia iade up of four subgentes, 
Chieftainship ie hereditary in the royal family of each subgens The 
tribal chiel ja the chief of the Buffalo gens during spring and summer, 
and of the Bear géns during winter. On the march or hunt a chief 
ім elected each night, his office expiring the following evening. 1n addi- 
tion to the gentile system the tribe haw three classes or castes, royaity, 
nohility, and commoners, which tend to be endogamous: 

The societies and: dances of the lowa are of four types. Military, 
social, ancient and modern mystery dances. Many of these ure typical 
Plains military societies, with the no-flight rite ат cronked-spear regnlia, 
ete, The Helucka datice is important. Of mystery and anintal dances 
the Buffalo dance and Medicine dance take first rank. The latter is a 
form of the Algonkin Midéwin, Of modern societies and cults the Ghost, 
Religion, and Peyote are foremost, The Peyote cult is rapidly doing 
away with all ancient customs. 

Finally, Dr R. Н. Lowie presented some remarks on "The Cultural 
Relations of the Xorthern. Painte." He explained that the Northern 
Paiute (Paviotso) who elaim linguistic relation with the Bannock, had 
bees in recent contact with the Shoshone on the east, and the Washo 
and Pitt River Indians on the west, the latter figuring in tradition as 
their foremost enemies. Culturally the Northern Раіне idisplay: inter- 
esting relationswith both che Californian Tndiana and the Lemki Shoshone, 
Some of their tales are especially suggestive of important Lembi myths. 
On the other hand, the economic life, with its Very extensive dependence 
on seeds, the high development ol basketry, the use of the balsa, and 
other traits indicate à cultural connection with California. 


Meeting of December 17, 1914 

Before an aidience of about 40, including among the guesta Professor 
Arnaldo Faustini of the University of Rome, Professor Felix von Lüschan 
(Berlin) gave an address on "^ Culture and Degeneration," Alter enlarg- 
ing on the achievements of modern civilizatian and the very real progress 
made in many. directions, the apeaker turned to Je rers de la médaille. 
He enumerated four causes of degeneration: the increase of inuanity, 
the increase of criminality, the dving out of urhan families owing to the 
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influence of alcoholiam and venereal diseases, and the prudential restric- 
tion ol the birth-rate. The increase of Insanity he regarded as apparent, 
there being really merely an Increase of those confined in asylums; and 
criminality, so far as it is o biological trait, he felt confident could be 
reduced very largely bya polity of isolation. On the other hand, the 
ravages of drink and venereal infection, coupled with neo-Multhotan 
practices, must inevitably lead to racial decadence, 

The lecture, which wae illustrated with lantern slides, was discussed 
by Dr Fishberg, Dr Lowie, and Professor Bows, Dr Fisliberg emphasized 
the importance of the decreased infant mortality ae balancing the «iret 
of the decreased birth rate. He also cited Pearson's data as to the non=- 
injurious effect of parental alcoholism on the children. Dr Lowie 
inquired what was: the proportion of biological criminality, the result of 
inheritance, to the other type of. purely juridical criminality, Professor 
Boas raised the question, to what extent Mendelian inheritance was 
proved [or the human species, and also cited. the decreased infant mor 
tality as a counterbalance to the reduced birth rare, One of the guests 
asked to what extent, economie factors proluced neo-Malthosian prac- 
tices. | 

In reply Professor von Luschan emphasized the necessity of both 
quantity and quality of offspring. The economic factor does not enter, 
he contended, because prudential motives do not influence the poorer 
but only the well-to-do classes. By criminality, he repeated, he meant 
only biological criminality that is unafiected by the environment, He 
was obliged to reject Karl Pearson's statistical investigations on- alcohol- 
ікті. 

Meeting of January 32, 1915 

Meeting of the Executive Committee, 4.30 p.m, in Dr Goddard's 
office, Present; Boas, Coddard, Hagar, Lowie. It was moved and 
passed that the Chair appoint a committee to present the draft of a 
revised Constitution to the Executive Committee, On motion of the 
Secretary it was passed that the Soctety be incorporated and that Mr 
Hagar be instructed to take the necessary steps. Theo Treasurer pre- 
sented his report. The Secretary wae instructed to send a Hast of meme 
hers, after revision by the Treasurer, to Brill. It was decided to drop 
from the membership list A. R. Goldstein, Elias Brown, and Н. В. 
Vannote, and to communicate with other delinquent members. ‘The 
Secretary was instructed te write up the proceedings of the Society to 
include the meeting of January 25, aod to publish in the Amthropologin 
with an account of expenditures. It was decided to prepare a resolution 
to he submitted ta the Society expressing the opinion of the Executive 
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Committee that in the interests of the organization the practice of the 
continuous reelection of officers should be abandoned. The following 
officers were then recommended for nomination before the Society: 
President, Franz Boas; First Vice-President, George Bird Grinnell; 
Secund Vice-President, A. A, Goldenweiser; Recording Secretary, 
Corresponding Secretary, and Librarian, R. H. Lowie; Treasurer, 
Stansbury Hagar: Executive Committee (in addition to the above), 
M. H. Saville, Else Clews Parsons, H. J. Spinden; Editor, P. E. Goddard. 
President Boas presented the draft of a reply to a letter received from 
the French Universities as a protest against the declaration of the German 
Universities. After some slight verbal changes, Professor Boas was 
directed to give proper publication to the letter in the United Stares.! 


Meeting of January 35, 1915 
At the annual meeting of the Society, coinciding with the monthly 
Sectional meeting of the Academy, the officers nominated by the Execu- 
tive Committee were unanimously elected. Dr Lowie then presented 
the following: 
Secretary's Report 


The present membership of the American Ethnological Society, 
divided into the classes established by the Constitution and usage, is as 
foliows: Life Members, 13; Fellows, 52; Anthropological’ Fellows, 23; 
Members, 13; Non-Resident Members, 3; Subscribers, t2; total, 116. 
Early in the year we sustained the loss of our Honorary President, Gen. 
James Grant Wilson, for many years President of the Society. The 
Society held the usual number of meetings, three of them in conjunction 
with the Section of Anthropology and Psychology of the New York 
Academy of Sciences. At these meetings the follawing eight papers 
were read: Fay Cooper Cole, The Wild Tribes of Mindanao: A. A. 
Goldenweiser, Functions of Women in Iroquois Society; Hiram Bingham, 
Recent Exploration in the Land of the Incas; Franz Boas, Indian Mythol- 
ogies of Alaska and Northern British Columbia; A. A. Goldenweiser, 
Origin of Clans among the Eroquols; Alanson Skinner, The Social and 
Ceremonial Organization of the lowa; R. H. Lowie, The Cultural Rela- 
tions of the Northorn Paiute; Prof. Felix von Luschan, Culture and 
Degeneration. 

The work of publication of native linguistic material has been 
actively promoted and a specific report will be presented by the Editors. 

In the absence of Mr Hagar the Secretary presented the following 
Treasurer's Report, which was accepted for auditing, 

C See p. 416 helow. 
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Rev. John W. Chapman. then presented a paper an “The Medicine 
Men of Anvik, Alaska, and the Vicinity." — After sketehing his personal 
observations of shamanistic practices, the lecturer. described. some of 
the fundamental native theories underlying them, One method of 
foretelling the future is to go to the moon where the shaman meets his 
informants; another was to look into the bottom of wooden bowls-and 
there see, as in a vision, what. was to come to pass. The shamans enjoy 
a privileged position in native society. They pretend to ward off 
danger from individuals and exact high fees in return, The office is not 
hereditary, but seems based on the conviction becoming established 
that 4 certain mon possesses extraordinary powers. The intellectual 
atmosphere in which such a belief may thrive is characterized by certain 
striking features. Honors and mortuary gifts are reguluriv paid to the 
deceased, It was formerly the custom to remove a corpse from the 
house through the smoke-hole rather than the usual exit. — There were 
a number of feasts, some of a purely social potlateh type, others of a 
ceremonial character. One of these is noted for its pantomimic exhibi- 
tions, There ia a belief in the survival of the sonl after death, special 
conditions being assigned to suicides and those who dic by violence, 

The lecture gave rise to many questions and comments by Drs 
Boas, Goddard, Lowie, and Hatt. От Hatt called attention to certain 
interesting similarities between Anvik and Lapp beliefs and custome. 

Rosert H. Lowi, 
Eecárding Secretary 
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SUMMARY OF THE WORK OF THE INTERNATIONAL SCHOOL 
OF AMERICAN ARCHEOLOGY AND ETHNOLOGY 
| IN MEXICO 
1910-1914 
t. Porrcy 

In оштар the School, the Patrons and Protectors determined that 
it should be the object of the establishment to promote in every кезі Не 
way ücienlifie research relating to the archeology arid ethnology ‘of 
Mexi¢o and the adjoining countries: În determining on this расу, 
the Patrons and Protectors decided that the Shool should not devote 
itself to popularization of these subjects, hut to the training of productive 
dovestigators.and to the advancement of our knowledge, -Accordingly, 
it was decided that Fellows of the School should be men who had com- 
pleted their preliminary studies and who were able to devote themselves 
to field researches. Accordingly, ‘the duties of the. Director in hie 
relations to. the. Fellows were primarily the selection of problemê Гог 
their field-work, and the direction of their work in such a way as te 
develop their power for independent investigation, 

By following this policy, the Patrons and Protectors hope also to 
develop gradually a body of investigators who; on account of a f riendaship 
developing through personal coóperation, would help to advance the 
interests of our branch of science in all the countries from which they 
саше. 

2. METHOD or RrskAECH 

Since the organization of the School provides for a regular chatige of 
Directors; it-seemed. necessary. to take steps to avoid à dissipation of 
energy and to develop a continuous policy in the reseatch work of the 
School. The Secretary of the Junta Directiva was charged with corre- 
spondence between the Directors, and hae taken particular pains to 
connect the wark of rach Director with that of the preceding Director. 
This has leen done һу means of extended cürrespondence and. personal 
conferentes, The problema which have been the stibject of the re- 
searches of the School were evolved principally during the first two years, 
To these were added incidentally investigations that developed from the 
larger plans. | 
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During the first year of the School, ty10-11, while Professor Seler of 
Berlin was in charge of the work, considerable time was consumed in 
the preliminary organization, During this time, Professor Seler was 
able to make certain. studies in Yucatan and ii Palenque. On those 
journeys hz was accompanied by the Fellows of the School: During the 
same year Professor Boas, who was at that time associated with the 
University of Mexico-and with the [ntertiativaal School, commenced the 
organization of work on the mative lunguages of Mexico, — Professor 
Seler'ü attention was also devoted to some of the important problema 
of the archeological history of 1he Valley ol Mexico. 

From this work of the firet year was developed a more systematic 
plan for researches, and since that time the School has devoted its atten- 
tion primarily to the following problems: 

t. The. geological sequence of civilizations in the Valley of Mexico 
and their relations to other parts of the country, Professor Seler fad 
called particular attention to the diversity of types occurring in the 
Valley of Mexieo,—a fact that had become apparent to other Investi- 
gators as well. The question arise, how to determine the chronological 
sequence of these remains. — A survey of the wells and brick-yards in the 
environment of the City of Mexico showed that thie question could be 
studied by observations on geological sequence of strata, In the year 
1911-12 a careful investigation was conducted in ane single excavation 
in a brick-yard at San Miguel Amanila near Atzcapotzalco, which was 
carried out under the supervision ol the Director by Mr Manuel Gamio. 
The result of this excavation was the dehnire proof that three distinct 
civilizations were found in the Valley of Mexico,—a primitive one, which 
is found in the bottom layers; a second one, identical witti thar of San 
Juan Teotihuacán; and a rhird one, the Aztec, Of these, the second 
period seemed to be the longest. 

It was necessary to extend the results of this single investigation und 
to make other parallel investigations ii numerous parte of the valley. 
Furthermore, it seemed necessary tu determine the chronology of these 
periods by exact levels carried over the valley and intended tu determine 
the depths at which. these depoxite were found in relation to the level 
if the lake. 

After it had been determined that these three types occurred. jn 
succession in the valley, the question arose of ascertaining their distribu. 
tion, and a careful search of archeological sites was made in the neigh: 
borhood of the city, which led to the discovery that the-archaic type was 
lownd in a number ul definite sites on the lower slopes of the hills; —mnorth 
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of Guadalupe, on the Pefion de los Bains, on the Cerro de là Estrella, 
Contreras, Texcoco, San Angel, Covoacdn, ind at other places. At the 
same time a few sites of the period o[ Teotihuacán were discovered. 

The most ancient type appeared clearly related to the finds from the 
Tarascan and Otomi areas, Mr Hay, one of the Fellows of the School, 
working under the direction of Professor Tozzer, discovered similar 
types in the State o[ Vera Cruz, and found that the form extends south- 
ward into Guatemala and Salvador. The wide distribution of this type 
makes the tuvestigation one of great importance. The archeological 
investizations during the past years-were all devoted to clearing up this 
Important problem. 

Incidentally it seemed necessary to übtaln greater clearness im regard 
to. the relationships of the archaie type, and for this purpose Professor 
Engerrand andertook an investigation in Colima. Professor Tozzer was 
led, in connection with this investigation, tu the study of a small cerro 
near Santiago Ahuitzotlà; which yielded important resulta. 

^o extended. publication on. this subject has been made up tà the 
present time, because the prohlem stili requires further investigation. 
The School has obtained sufficient data, however, for o characterization 
of the type of the urchale civilization, Material bearing upon the succes- 
sion of these three types has been illusrrated in the Album mentioned ав 
No. t9 of the list of publications. 

Another problem arose in connection with the detailed studies on 
the distribution of types in the Valley of Mesicn, Since we had to 
determine the chronology of висока civilizarions, we had to know 
whether there was a probability of the development of local types during 
the same period. Striking evidence of the occurrence of such local 
types was foum! in Culhuacán and it Texeoco, and for this reason special 
attention wus paid ro the accurate determination of the local type of 
pottery of Culliuacán. This work has been largely in the hands of Miss 
label Ramirez Castañeda. During the second year indications were 
found that. in. Culhiacán thy same succession. of. civilizationa occurred: 
but, owing to the character of the ғай, the evidence was not conclusive, 
and the investigation waa carried on during the following year, Fairly 
convincing evidence was also feud during the second year af the School, 
éhowing that the two Aztec types found In. thia district Were not syn- 
chronaus, 

Thus the problem before the School may be summarized as. centering 
uruund the accurate investigation of the succession af civilizations in the 
Valley of Mexico and the effort to establish ai exact chronology. 
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+. The ethnological investigation had for its primary object the 
inquiry into the structure and distribution of languages of the country. 
For this purpose an accurate phonetic examination of the Mexican was 
undertaken, which entailed the study of some of the strongly divergent 
dialects. An inquiry into the valuable material collected hy Dr Pefiafie! 
in connection with the census of. Mexico indicated that some of. these 
aberrant types of. Mexican were on the verge of extinction, amd far this 
reason these were taken up first: The dialects of Pochutla and of 
Tuxtepec were studied: Mr Mechling determined the occurrence of 
three distinct dialects in the region between Tuxtepec and Vera Cruz. 
]t was planned to extend this investigation over other dialecte of the 
Mexican language. 

At the sume time the more detailed study of certàln languages was 
taken up, The School was guided in this largely by the urgency of the 
case; and one of the Fellows, Dr J. Alden Mason, spent two seasons 
among the Tepecanos of Jalisco, whose language i$ confined ar the 
present time to a few individuals of one single village; while Dr Раш 
Radín studied the Huave near Salina Cruz, which is also bound to dis- 
appear within a short time. În connection with his studies in Tuxtepec, 
Mr W. H. Mechling miade collections of the Mazatec and Chinantec. 
During the third year Dr Radin was also instructed to make a pre- 
liminary phonetic survey of the Zapotecan dialects with a view to laying 
out a plan for a future more thorough investigation of this difficult field. 

The linguistic material brought together in this way, which consists 
tou very great extent of texts, brought up a question of great Importance. 
It appeared that among the Tepecano a certain amount of ancient 
Mexican material still persisted, but. that everywhere else the traditions 
of the people gave clear evidence of a far-reaching influence of Spanish 
oral tradition. It appeared that for the purpose of interpreting the 
ethnology of the Mexican Indians it was indispensahle to umderátand 
better the influence of Spanish civilization upon them. From this point 
‘al view two problems were attacked. Collections were made of the 
folklore of the Indians, and these were compared with Spanish sources, 
and an investigation was made of the phonetics ol the Spanish as spoken 
in various parts of the country, in order to determine the mutual infu- 
ences of. Spanish: provincial dialects and. the languages spoken һу the 
Indians who later ou had acquired Spanish speech. The folkloristic 
side of this work was carried on by all the Fellows, whose work was 
chiefly devoted to linguistic and ethnological researches and also by. Miss 
Ramires Caitaneda; The-strictly philological inquiry was carried on 
by Dr Leopold Wagner. 
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[n the judgment of the past Directors and of the Secretary of the 
Junta Directiva, it ahould be the policy of the School to continue іпдіігісі 
in regard to these three problems: namely, a chronology of archeology 
in the Valley of Mexico; the analysis of the grammar of. Mexican lan- 
kuages; and the folklore and phonetics of. Mexican in relation tó thelr 
5Spanisli and Indian sources. 


3. COLLECTIONS AND PoULICatTIONS oF THE Scoot. 


It has been the opinion of the Patrons and Protectors of the School 
that tlie esssttial scientific results of. the work of rhe School should be 
placed in the Mexican Republic, For this reason it is deemed essential 
by all the participante that not only the mos: Important part& of the 
collections, us illustrating the scientific poimts garned, shoulil he deposited 
in the National Museum of Mexico, as ig required by law, but that 
alu thi important publications of the Schoal should be made in Mexico, 
tû lar gê this may be feasible; In accordance with this plam, the Secretary 
nf the Junta. Directive has attempted to induce in every case the investi- 
gators connected with the School to give the opportunity to the Mexican 
Government to publish their work, if the Government should Бе so 
inclined. The Secretary of the Junta Directiva aleo believes thar the 
important apecimens of the School should be published, and should in 
this wiv be mode pccescible to scientists. who are devoting themselves 
ta the investigation of Mexican antiquities and of Mexican ethnology. 
In accordance with this plan, à selection of specimens was made during 
the seco! year, in which all the essential scientific points broughr our 
by the School inquiry were represented, and the apecimens thus selected 
were illustrated in an Album that has been printed in Mexico City. И 
is the opinion of the Secretary of the Junta Directiva that the School 
should continue to publish illustrations in this manner. 

It may not be amiss to call atterition here to the fact that the prub- 
lemë to which the School devotes itaelf make it necessary that particular 
attention should be paid to all fragments, however unsightly, thar may 
reveal important data in regard to our atudies, This ia the reason why 
the School. collections contain so many fragments of pottery (tepaleates). 
MH the Secretary of the Junta Directiva is allowed to express an opinion, 
he would like to say that one of the greatest needs for the advancement 
of scientific archeology i the establishment of a building or ar least of 
rooms, which would enable the Museum to deposit in trays accessible 
to the student, although hot necessarily accessible to the public, a large 


collection of lroken material that is indispensable for an accurate study 
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of our problems. Asiongas this isnot available, the handling of material 
of this tvpe will always be difficult. Tis not by any means necessary 
Lo preserve jn Mexico everything of this type that ds found, buta selection 
like the one illustrate in the. Album shoul! be availalle to students. 
FRANZ Boas 


List or PunticATIONS ах» Махг«скініз! 


t. Eduard Seler, Archaeolcogische Reisen in Süd- und. Mittel-Xmerika 
(Zeitschrift [ür Ethnalogie, Berlin, väl xii rota. pp: 201-2421; 

2. Eduard Seler, Die Stuckfassade von Acancah in. Vucatan (Sitzungs- 
berichte der K. preussischen Akademie der Wissenschaften, vol, 
xlvii, 1911, pp. 7011-1025, t0 pl.). 

3: J. Alden Mason, Four Mexican-Spanish Fairy-Tales (Journal of 
American Folk-Lore, vol. xxv, tota, pp. 101-198). 

4. W. H. Merhling, Stories from Tuxtepec Oaxaca. (Ibid, vol. xxv, 
pr. 199-203). 

Б: Franz Boas, Notes on Mexican Folk-Lore (lbid; vol. xxv, pp; 204— 
260). 

6 Franz Boas, Notes on the Chatiny (American Anthropologist, N.S. 
vol. xy, 1913, pp. 78-36). 

7. Franz Boas, Archaeological Investigations in the Valley ol Mexico 
by the International School, pori-t2 (Proceedings ol the 18th 
International Congress of Atnericanists, London, pp. 176-179). 

8. Franz Hoas, Phonetics of the Mexican language (abstract) (Thi, 
pp. 107-108). 

9. Manuel Gamio, Arqueología de Atzcapotzalco, D. F., México (Ihid., 
рр. 160—167). 

to: Isabel Ramirez Castafieda, El folk-lore de Milpa Alta, D. Fo México 
(Ibid., pp. 352—361). | 

ri J. Alden Mason, The Tepehudn Indians of Azqueltán. (Ibid.. pp: 
344-351). | | 

12. J, Alden Mason, Folk-Tales of the Tepécanos (Journal of American 
Folk-Lore, vol. xxvii, 1914, pp. 148-10 |véase: Aurelia M. 
Espinosa, Comparative Notes on. New-Mexican and Mesican 
Spanish Folk-Tales, Ibid, pp. 211-231]]. | 

13. Escuela: Internacional de Arqueologia y Etnologia Americanas, Ало 
Escolar de 1910 a igri. Informe del Presidente de la Junta 
Directiva. México 1912. рр. 1-32. 


i Thure marices| (*) ure partlillg. printed; (1) tianuscripts eanpleted and in the 
hive of the Secretary ol the. Jünta Directiva: (1) manuscripts in perparation. 
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14. —— Ano Escolar de toti a tgrz, Informe del Presidente de ja 
Junta Direetiva, México 1913. pp, 1-14. 

15; —— Anexo al Informe del Presidente de la Junta Directiva, Año 
1911 à 1912; Exposición de Trabajos en la Sala de Conferencias 
del Museo Nacional de Arqueología, Histaria y Etnologia. pp. 
1-20. 

16: Jorge Engerrand, Discurso Inaugural y Reseüna de la Exposición 
anual de la Escuela Internacional de Arqueologfa y Etnología 
Americanas (Boletin del Museo Nacional de Arqueología, 
Historia y Etnologia, vol. ii, México, 1913, pp» 263-269). 

17. W. H. Mechling, Languages of (Oaxaca (American Anthropologist; 
N.S., val. xiv, pp. 643-682), 

18.* Franz Boas, El Dialecto Mexicano de Pochutla, Oacaxa (Museo 

. Nacional de Arqueología, Historia y Etnologia), 

t9. Album de arqueología mexicana hecho con g láminas (plates 
finished, texta by Sr. Manuel Gamio). 

20,° Isabel Rainirez y Castefieda, Apuntes acercá de ls Monumentos de 
la. Parroquia. de Tlalnepantla: (im. Anales del Museo Nacional, 
vol, iv, 1914), 

21.| Franz Boas, Pottery Designs from Culliuacán, D. F. (to be published 
by the Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
Pa.). 

21.1 Paul Radin, El falk-lote de Oaxaca (to le published by co-operation 
of the Hispanic Society of America with the International 
School), 

23.1 Paul Radin, Phonetics of Zapotecan Dialects. 

24.1. Paul Radin, The Huave, Grammar, Dictionary, and Texts. 

25-1 W, H. Mechling, Noteson the Mexican Dialect of Tuxtepec, Oaxaca. 

26.1 J. Alden Mason, Grammar and Texts of the Tepecanos (ta be 
published by the New York Academy of Sciences). 

27-1 [Alfred M. Tozzer] Aiio. Escolar de 1913-1914. Informe del Presi- 

| dente de la Junta Directiva. 

28.1 J. Alden Mason, Religion of the Tepecanos. 

29.] Franz Boas, Archaeological Observations between Teul and Mes- 
quital del Ora, Zacatecas, 

309.$ Franz Boas, Folk-Tales in Modern Mexican. 

31.1 Jorge Engerrand, A report on archaeological investigations in 
Colima, 

32:1 [Jorge Engerrand] Afio Escolar de 7912-1913; Informe djel: Presi- 
dente de la Junta Directive 
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33.3 Clarence L. Hay, The "tipo arcaico" and iw place in the cultures 
of the Valley of Mexico, 

34.1 Altred M. Tozzer, The excavation of-a pre-Aztec site in the Valley 
of Mexico, 

35-І Max Leopold Wagner, The Spatish Language as spoken in Mexico. 

364 Folk-Tales, Romances, Riddles, and Songs from the Federal Dis 
trict and from the State of Vera Crus. 

37.1 Infáncia de N** Sr. Jesu-Cristo.—MS. del siglo XVI de Tlacotálpan:, 
Vera Cruz. 


Report oF THE DIRECTOR FOR 1913-1914 
SeSor Proresson Docrom D. Exequien. A. CHAVEZ, 
President of the International School of American 
Archeology and Ethnology, Mexico, 
Sir-— > 
As Director of the School for 1913-1914, I have the honor to subrinit 
to you a report of the activities of the School for the year. 


Managing Committee of the School 
President, Professor D. Ezequiel A. Chávez, Delegate of the Government 
of Mexico. 
Secretary, Professer Franz Boas, Delegate of Columbia University. 
Sectetary in Mexico, Doctor Alfansa Pruneda. 
Professor Eduard Seler, Delegate of the Government of Prussia. 
Professor Roland B, Dixon, Delegate o[ Harvard University. 
Professor George B. Gordon, Delegate of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Archer M. Huntington, Esqr., President of the Hispanic Society ol 
America. 
Derectors and Fellows 
Director: Professor Alfred M. Tozzer, nominated by Harvard University; 
Fellows: Senor Rodrigo Gamio, nominated by the Government of 
Seforita. Isabel Ramirez y Castafirda, nominated by the 
Government of Mexico, 
Doctor Max Leopold Wagner, nominated by the Government 
of Promin atd the Hispanic Society of America. | 
William H. Mechling, A.M., nominated by the University of 
Pennsylvania. 
Clarence L. Hay, A.M., nominated by Harvard University. 
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The work of the School for the year was in the following fields of 
tesearch: the | Spanish language in Mexico, the diffusion of Spanish 
narnitive literature im Mexied, Spanish folklore, Mexican linguisties, 
Mexican folklore, and archeolagy, 

Dr Max Wagner, the Prussian and Hispanic Society Fellow, worked 
in Mesico, Cordoha, Alvarado, Tlacotalpam, Cosamaloapam, and part 
of Tehuantepec, An endeavor was made to ascertain the present status 
of the Spanish language, literature, and folklare in. Mexica. Dr Wagner 
gathered ample Hnyuistic material to enable him to publish a general 
Wark on the Spanish language as-spoken in Mexico. He alec collected 
a large number of waris ol the jargon of the Mexicans together with some 
poculis in à secret jargon and some popular texts, Thee hive never 
been fully investigated and they offer much philological and sociological 
interest, 

In De Wagner's study of the vitality of Spanish tradition he found 
that the Spanish rales, ridilles, and songs were much better preserved 
among the fadians than among thove who speak only Spanish. ‘The 
words and music of many Sigs were transcribed, including those af 
children, tullabies, Quintas, sextas, decimas and romances or corridas, 
Dr Wügner had the good fartune to find in Tlacotalpam in the state oi 
Vera Cruz a book of great linguistic and literary importance, dating 
probably from the sixteenth century. The book waa printed in Spain, 
am] serves as a text for the sacred performances still given each year at 
Christmas.. The hook is unknown to the literary world. It deserves 
great Attention, because the unknown guthur shows himself a clever 
dramatist, The book contains many pastoral scenes written in. the old 
dialect of Andalusia, Jets alan important far the history of the sacred 
performances in Mexicu, 

William H. Mechling. the University of Pennsylvania Fellow, ton- 
tinued his studies, beyün under Dr Boas in 1911-1912, upin the Nahuatl 
dialect spaken іп Tüxtepec, Мега Cruz. He verified his former texts, 
collected several new ones, and amplified his grammatical material on this 
dialect now an the verge of extinction, He also studied the dialects 
spoken in Santiago Aculo and San Andres Aculo in the canton of, Coso- 
malahuapan, in Vera Cruz, Jaltipan on the Isthmus of Tehuantepec, and 
San Andres aud Santiago Tuxtla. The dialects of this part of the stare 
of Vera. Crus seem to fall into four groups: (1) Those northwest of the 
Papalohuapan River; (2) Those of Santiago and Acula: (a) Those of 
Tuxtepec and the Tuthmus of “Г ehuantepee: (4) Those of ‘the Tuxtlas: 

The limits of the Chinantec language were determined. [t was found 
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ta extend into tlie northern parts of the districts of Ixtlan, Villa Alta, 
and Choapan, Qaxara. The Chinantec urea le divided into two districts, 
one the ierra caliesie, and. the other. the. high arid plateau. This 
division seems tà be physical, linguistic, und ethnic, The work on the 
Chinantec seems to show that it has little relation with the surrounding 
languages, Tt is difficult to record phonetically, as it has not only piteh 
accent, but long and short vowels with a very definite quality, together- 
with glottal stops. Some material war also collected on the- Mazatec 
language. 

Mr Mechling wás alle to make an. archeolagical reconnaissance of 
tlie territory covered liy hia limguistic studies, 

Miss Castafieda, one of (he Mexican: Fellows: apent the greater part 
of the year writing her report on the interesting am! important collection 
she excavated at Culhuacdn during the previous year, This collection 
adds much to our knowledge of the southern inhubitants of the Valley of 
Mexico, Miss Castaneda aided to some extent OF Wagner in hii re- 
searches, in addition to collecting many new rales and songs fram the 
native popularion of the Valley. 

Mr Clarence L. Hay, the Hurvard Fellow, contimed the trati- 
graphical work near Mexico City, which has been the most important 
archeological problem of the School. Тһе most extensive work wae 
tarred of in San Miguel Атана. Here the "tipo areaica;" also 
culled the “tipo de cerro" and the "tipo monlafia," was found tH 
siin from 3 to 3.5 meters below the surface. Л Гом pieces ol this type 
‘were encountered as high as 2 meters from the surface. Mr Hay has 
shown beyond any reasonable doubt that the objects are where they 
wore left by man and were not washed down from the hills into their 
present position, Many figurines of this type were found much larger 
than those ‘hitherto excavated. These were often. covered. with white 
paint, and showed no signs of being water-worn. Several excavation 
were made on the ranch of Don Julio Diaz near the station of- Naucalpan 
on the road to Toluca, and also on the slopes of the hill of Lox Remedios. 
A most interesting collection of very large figurines of the “tipo arcaico” 
were found in these places seldom deeper than 1.25 m. from the surtace. 

‘Collections of the same type were also obtained from Contreras, 
Texcoco, Zacatengo and the hills of Guadalupe, Pefion de low Banos, 
San Angel, and Coyoaran. Mr Hay has figurines and pottery closely 
resembling the primitive type which he found at Cuatololapan in the 
State of Vera Cruz, He also has a figurine from Guatemala which seems 

Clearly to belong ta the same type, Photographs of several images taken 
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by Mr Pablo. Heoning in Salvatlor shaw а strong resemblance to the 
“tipo. arcaico” of the Valley of Mexico, [Е seems clear that we shall 
have tovextend the lintits of this primitive type.as far to the-east as it 
has already been extended into Colima and Michoacan on the west, 
The presence of similar types far to the sauth may show that we have 
here something representative of that carly stage of culture which spread 
over the whole of Middle America and fram which the various cultures 
now known a pre-Nahus, Zapatec, and Maya have sprung: 

The Director and Mr Gamio, ane of the Mexican Fellows; investigated 
two sites in the village bf San Miguel Amantia from a stratigraphical 
point of. view, endeavoring to trace the course af Ihe ancient river-bed. 
The results were not-satisfactory, us the trenches, although continued 
for some distance, failed to-show the banks of the river. Much water- 
worn pottery sherds and a few figurines of the “tipo arcaica" dere found. 

The greater. part of the time was spent ja excavating a "cerrito" 
à short distance: west: of the village of Santiago Ahuitzotla. "The site 
proved to be of some importance, and I am glad ta state that through 
the initiative of Sefior Manuel Gamio, the Inspector of Ruins, tlie 
excavations have been taken over by the Government of Mexica and 
made a “national monument,” The sita was found to cover an area of 
about 1,000 square meters. Flours òn three distinct levels were found, 
From the position and character of the objects found it seems clear that 
thè main portion of the site dates back tovearly pre-Astec times, — 1t 
continued to be occupied, however, into the Aztec period. The lowest 
floors are hadly damaged, "They were followed in all directions by means 
of tunnels, The main edifice is on the second floor level and was com- 
pletely uncovered, The walls and floors ore well preserved. This 
building, 17 metere square; is surrounded by à [ow *tone-faced terrace: 
To the north and south of the main structure other rooms were found. 
There is a striking similarity between ihe room plans on this level and 
those of thé rooms excavated near the pyramids at San Juan Teotibuacán. 
The highest level floors date only from Aztec times, ‘These were ойу а 
few feet beneath the present surface oí the ground. 

A large collection of all the main types of pre-Aztee and Aztec 
pottery aud figurines was made, Тһе Ereater part of the earlier гуре 
came. from four well-like reservoirs beneath the floors and from large 
ash deposits under the floor of the southern rooms. The excavation af 
tius "cerrito" shows the importance of a systematic investigation af the 
агре number of other artificial mounds scattered over the Valley. of 
Mexico. As a beginning of this work Señor Rodrigo Gamio is-at work 
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upon a map of the Valley with the sites already explored by the Govern- 
ment and by the School and those awaiting exploration, 
Respectfully submitted, 
е ALFRED M. TozzER, 
Directar 


ÜASBRIDGE. MASSACHUSGTTS, 
44 October, 1914 


DISCUSSION AND «CORRESPONDENCE 
Tus Eskimo Scekw as A CurtTURE-HisTORICAL PROBLEM 


Tue highly interesting article ol Mr Merten P- Porsild, Te Principle 
af ihe Seretz in the Technigne af lhe. Exkimo,! is fully entitled to the sertons 
attention of all students interested in lechnolegy and the generat develop. 
ment of human culture, The positive conclusion that “the principle el 
the screw is an old aned original invention of the Eskimo, executed Буа 
method of hie own,” indicates a problem of so great importance, that it 
cannot be left unmnoticed oz viewed with indifference by the historian of 
civilisation, It is fróm the latter's point of view thar | wish briefly to 
discuss the problem raised by Mr Porsild, and the remarkable conclusions 
reached by this scholar. fiy way of apology, I feel I have to state at the 
outset that I thoroughly disclaim any &pecial knowledge of the Eskimo 
and their culture, and that the insignificant knowledge | may have of 
the subject is solely based on accessihle literature and museum material. 
In anticipation, however, al criticism. of my opinion cu the part of 
students of real Eskimo life, which I should certainly be pleased to 
receive. T may zay thar my sympathy for this admirable people is no leas 
than their own, and that my views are not biased by any sentiment in 
the matter. The ‘principal question which | endeavor to answer for 
myself, nnd for others similarly inclined, is, Will the universal histury of 
human culture be able to accept Mr Porsild's result ae a definite fact, 
and how will it be reconciled or assimiluted t6 other allied facts known 
lo ua? In other words, what is the position ef the Eskimo screw in the 
general history of this mechanical device? And if it be true that the 
screw is. an original and independent contrivance ofthe Eskimo, how 
will the previous views held concerning the development of the screw 
be affected or modified by. the amazing thesis o Eskimoan originality? 
In using the word “amazing,” I strike a keynote untouched hy Mr 
Porsild, Amazing it is, because the Exkimo are the only known primitive 
tribes in the world acquainted with the application of the screw: ана 
not only that, even ihe most advanced civilizations of antiquity—tike 
those of ancient Egypt, Mesopotamia, India, nnd China—have never 
Am yet yielded the slightes! trace that would reveal any familiarity with 
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ascrew device, The Chinese, we know positively, never were acquainted 
with it, but learned it only in the possession of Europeans, and have mot 
yet adopted it in their home industries. The screw is an exclusively 
and decidedly European invention; peculiar ro 1he Mediterrancan culture 
area, in all. probability first conceived by Greek mechaniciane approxi 
mately in the second or firat century H.C. Tt represents one of the 
tnóst recent, Y not tlie very latest, of oll human implements. Lo view of 
these facts, which are here cited merely for preliminary information, the 
problem of the Eskimo screw does nol appear to me so aimple and eo 
éasy of eolution, but, on the contrary, extremely complex; and the whole 
question merits renewed. and more profound discussion in the light of thi 
history of the screw. 

Before entering on this subject, | may be allowed to add some 
hibliographical references which seem to have escaped the attention of 
Mr Porsild, In toor, E. Krause, nt the Museum für Volkerkunde in 
Berlin, published @ brief article on the Eskimo screw.! He spontaneously 
discovered the screw in three arrow-heads with points of reindeer: 
antler, collected in t882 and 1883 by Captain J. A. Jacobsen at Singrak, 
Alaska. These are well figured nitd deactitied in his article. Krause 
made a plea for the native origin of the serew, (hough the interrogative 
form of the title of hix article shows that he was not fully confident of his 
proposition, He advanced two reasons which induced him to ascribe 
the invention to the Eakimo: if the Eskimo screw had originated in 
imitation of an introduced serew, it would certainly have received more 
threads, in harmony with the latter, instead of only the one which it 
has; there are further rudimentary screws forming à missing link between 
the pegs with a single thread and the usually conical or also double. 
conical peg of whe arrow-heads. Krause's opinion was immediately 
antagonized by K. von den Stetaen.? who most emphatically denied that 
the Eskimo ever invented the screw. This ethnologist adopted an 
historical point of view in the study of the subject, without, however, 
citing positive and specific historical facts which would substantiate his 
theory that the Eskimo-screw is the result of attempts to reproduce im- 
ported European models, He generally invoked the commercial inter: 
course of thè Alaskan Eskimo with Chukchee anmi Russians, and, among 
ather things, appealed to a deserted and well-preserved telegraphic 
station on Bering Strait, erected in 1867, amd visited by Jacobsen, 
; кн Schraube, eine Exskimr-Erfimfung? Glolüz, Val. LXXIX, root, pp, fag 
7 Age), 

*'"Dje Schraube, keine Eskimo-Erfudung." (iobwsz, Voli LANIN, tgan pp Ig- 
£27 (9 figs), 
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The fact that the Eskiro opposite the Asiatie East Cape, twenty years 
Аш» һәй ample opportunity. of acquainting themselves with European 
TOW», annot be contested, Von den Steinen concludes. This possi- 
Міне nobody will deny, but possibilities are not historical facts; "Tha 
question first te be answered. would be, Were screws ol European ог 
American origin ever actually found among the Alaskan or other Eskimo? 
The present evidence, as conscientiously -gathered Бу РогвШі, surely 
points to a far greater age of the screw than a merescore of years, It was 
the merit of Von den Steinen at that time, however, to have increased 
the material available for discussion by thirteen interesting objects. 
‘Among these are arrow-heads from graves in the western part of Green- 
land, shiwing well-developed screws; This afforded Von den Steinen 
occasus for the conclusion that, il it 15 difficult ta believe in the Eskimo 
invention of the screw, it is indeed itmpossille to assume that it should 
have been invented by them twice,—once In the west, and once more in 
the: eaét.—and in both cases in those localities where they were well 
acquainted with European iron-ware. The left-handedness of the 
Eskimo screw was explained by Von den Steinen in the same manner as 
Бу Ryder and Porsild: He figured also a wooden pole in which a righi- 
handed screw of fourteen rather regular grooves is carved — very similar 
to the object Mustrated by Porsild in Fig. 7 Ш conclusion, he gen- 
eralized that the Eskimo were particularly gifted at learning technical 
stunts from Europeans, as emphasized by observers: the screw is merely 
an occasional and sporadic application af an introduced technique, 
whose influence on the Eskimo We are: perhaps inclined tn undervalue 
aso in other lines. None of these arguments, to which we shall revert 
further en, really hits the case, and nane is convincing to me, 

Malta year later Miss H: Newell Wardle of Philadelphia took the 
platform! She reviewed Eskimo material in the Museum of the Acad: 
ему of Natural Sciences, Philadelphia, and rejected Von den Steinen's 
views, for the reason that the sane ideas must originate in the same 
states of culture or in similar environments, intellectual or economie, 
“The intellectual abilities of the Eskimo cannot be doubted, their in- 
exhaustible-ingenuity has astounded all observers; and even the Aryan 
did noe think it below his dignity to uppropriate the more perfect harpoan: 
ol his ^" barbaric' brother whale-hunter." Miss Wardle tried to explain 
the lete-Harded Fskime screw from the spirally twisted tisk of the 
Harwhal, which the people should somehow have attempted to imitate. 
This singgestion, however ingenious, is not plausible: we шау even say 
itis rather improbable. 

("Ete Eekitnon und die Sehroy be" Globus, Val, LX XX. 1901, pp. 236—727 (3 figs. V, 
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If the Eskimo are acquainted with the screw, the main question that 
arises is, What relation does it bear to the European screw? And what 
is the hiatory af the latter? We have no opportnnitv of atndying the 
gradual development of this device, like that af eo many other imple- 
ments. [t all of a sudden appears as an accomplished fact, scientifically 
understood and applied. Ite first description and illustration, at once 
intelligent and scientific, we owe to the genius of Heron of Alexandria, 
instructor of a school for mechanicians and surveyors, and the most 
prominent physicist produced by the ancients. His lifetime is not 
exactly ascertained; but, in the judgment of ihe latest and meat canipe- 
tent scholars, he lived in the second half of the second. century. 9.c., 
while others assign him to the firat century Аль! The Greek original 
of Heron's work on mechanics ie lost; but it ts preserved in an Arabic 
translation, ordered by the Caliph Aby'l Abbas Ahmed Ibn al-Mutasim 
(833-842), ап extant in four manuecripte (Leiden, British Museum, 
Constantinople, and Cairo). The screw,’ according to Heron, forms 
the fifth of the six mechanical powers, and ts theoretically explained 
from ‘a ¢vlinder moving over a plain. A side of the evlinder is supposed 
to be iti motion, and a point to move on this side from its extremity; this 
рош runs through the whole side in the same interval aa it takes this 
side to turn ence around the surface of the cylinder and to come back 
toita starting-point. The curve described by this point on the cylindrical 
surface is the thread of a screw, designated ay the screw. Then Heron 
proceeds to describe minutely the making, use, and properties of screw, 
single, and in combination with other mechanical powers. The most 
interesting of these instruments is the screw-press employed in the pro: 
duction of olive-oil.* Oi) being one of rhe chief articles of food among 
the ancients; the mechanical improvement of the ojl-presses was a 
matter of large bearing upon economic progress. Pliny‘ informs us that 

!W. Schmidt. Hermis ofera, Vol. T, p. xxiv (Leipzig, 1509). 

! First edited by Carra de Vaux, Les mécaniques ou l'ilisateur de Hiron d' Alexsniris 
pultifes pour la feremtive fois rur la torsion arabe de Goold ihm Legd ei iradntilrs em frangais. 
Paris, 1894 (Extrait rin Jourwal anafigue), Beat edition by [Nix in Nix and Schmidt, 
Heronist opera, Vol. 11, fase, 1 (Leiprig, 1900), 

Сие dighe op coy hey (Latin cochies), which orlginally meana “a anall with a 
epiral shell.’ The female screw lè wepuedy door; Latin haa no word for the latter. 

* Carra de Vaux, L4, pp. 165-106; Nix, L6, pp; I04-112;.— A small portion of 
Hrrou's work on mechanics i« preeerveil in the " Synagoge." the mathematical collec- 
lanen ol Pappus ol Alexandria, who lived under the Emperor Diocletinn (289-395). 
Among these fragments is also the description el the screw (Nix. ibül., pp. 283-101), 

V Nix, ibid. pp. 240-253 (with two lllustratiom). 

9 IN al. his, xvirt, 74, 18 317 led. Mayboff, Val. 111, p. a0). 
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the ancients ued to hold down the press-hoards with ropes and leather 
thongs, wrought by levers; that within the last httindred years the Greet 
press (Greeranica) had heen invente, in which the grooves of the male 
screw pass through and around the [emale screws! and that only within 
the last twenty-two years hid a less unwieldy press with smaller boarda 
heen contrived: In. this apparatus the stem of thi screwwas placed in 
the center, The screw was directly utilized in the act of pressing, the 
whole pressure being concentrated. üpon- broad. planks placed. over the 
Olives or grapes. Representations of presses have come down to us ün 
wall-paintings of Pot peti: [өг instance, a clothes-press, which i5 worked 
by two upright screws, precisely in. the ваше manner uë onr Own limen- 
presses. 

Besides the szrew-press; the ancients were acquainted likewise with 
the employment of screws for magnifving a motion and rendering it 
easily manageable and measurable,—the same principle as we still apply 
in the «crew-feet of instruments of precision. The vaginal specula of the 
Roman surgeons were provided with acrews to open or close the bows 
ûl these instruments according to need, Three specimens discovered in 
Pompeii are in the Naples: Museum. They are illustrated and described 
by J.S. Milne fn one of these, 23 cim. long, the blades are at right 
angles to the instrument, and when closed form a tube the size of the 
thumb. m turning the тез, д croesbar forces the. two upper blades 
nutward sill sufficient dilation is secured for operative purpesés. [n 

! This pasnage offrra many бес Баз difficulties, thr discussion of whieh жой be 
out of place here | havw sulopted the Interpretation oH. Mimner (Techwolipie med 
Тетте бет Солен е und Кита bes Griechen amd Rimen, VoL 1. di iit p gahh, 
According to Nix nid Schmidt ІН езгіні; арғта, Vol: ff, p. 388), who reproduce the text 
et Ping, itis kim of press aurvived in the Cuntun cf Crgubürnden til the seventeenth 
Amii even ihe ninetcenih century, 

*Fiüuied by Blimner, i, f We 188; Overbeck Mati, Pomgejj, P. 393; VW, Smith, 
Dictionary af Greek ard Raman Antiquities, Vol $. р 464. ale [ram Pliny, Lie screw 
Іш тенгені Ыр (шт architect unl engineer Vitruvius ife architectura, Y. 7, 4), whe 
Need ion the firat UERIUTY PLC. Ц woe therefore known to the Komuna before Pliny'a 
lifetime. In the translation of М.Н. Morgan. (Vitruvius, The Ten Haki oa Archi- 
боейт, р. Wag. Cambridge, 1014} е раз" тита thue: “Thy pressing roor (bill. if 
the pressure. là exerted by meame of levers ind a beam. und not worked by turning 
screwn, khould be not lexs tham forty fert Jong, which will give the fewer man a con- 
Устел! amount ed space" E, Kranss. accordingly, in his article jn Glohus cited 
above, was entirely miaguided in паін thag "ihe Eikimo had advanced much fup- 
ther than the highly cultivated anil ovez-refimed Romani in the age Of the: imperium: 
for despite their progressive єнїгє they dll not know tre acres." K- vim dèn Steinen, 
in his reply, quoted this üubterrvatius without Gilding any compet. 

! Surgical airmen in Greek іні Бит Timéi, pp. i1, 153 (Oxford; 1503). 
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another, on turning the screw, the lower blades could be drawn downward, 
at the same time separating slightly, while the upper blades diverged utso. 
In one instrument the screw is left-handed: im another, right-handed. 
Faulus of Aegina, a celebrated physician of the severith. century А... 
in his description of the speculum, does not fail to call attention to the 
screw, which he says is to be turned by the assistant, while the speculum 
itself ie to bé held by the operator. 

As to the fürther history of the screw;! ir may suffice for the purpose 
in view to emphasize two important facts,—first, that the Romane passed 
the principle of the screw on to the peoples of central Europe, to whom 
it was a foreign affair; in short, that the modern development of the 
screw ia at inheritance of classical antiquity: and. second, that the 
Arabs derived their knowledge of it from the Greeks. Reference lias 
already been made tm the Arable translation of Heron's fundamental 
work on mechanics, in which the principle and application of the screw 
are described theoretically and practically, The most prominent of the 
native Arabic works on technology is the Дай al-aldm (Keys of the 
Sciences), by al-Khiriezmi, a mathematician who lived about 830 under 
the caliphate of Mamun. ‘He describes the screw (c!-lanlob) aa a well- 
known contrivance employed by carpenters and architects in laying 
foundations: and he mentions the oil-press in conformity with Heron, hts 
term for the latter, al-gdldjurd, heing reproduced from the Greck yuAedypa* 
The history of the screw, accordingly, presents an unbroken chain of 
development which is well determined within the area of Mediterranean 

LA hatory ot the screw has not yet been written. What EF, M. Feldhaus (Technih 
der Vorseit, col. 981, Leipzig, 1014) offers im this witilect exn handHy be loaded upon ai 
a useful or trustworthy contribution, as jt sullers, Uke many articles in thie technological 
dictionary, from serious deflects. lack of criticiam and historical eenee, misinformation 
and inaccumey: The so-called Archimiedrun screw (өсе Blümmer, L c. Vol. IV. pp. 
Tz1—126; and C. C, de Montauzan, Ersas sur là sciences et Fart ile limpénirur auw pre 
miers riMcder ode lexmepire ronmeaim, pp. Оор; Рогі, 1955], which is à spiral] pump lus 
rmlüng water, with a pipe collad libe u screw, le not to be connected with the history 
ol the ecrew proper, ae asserted by Feldhaus: still Tezê so what he styles the peculiar 
thread of m screw in the spindie whorls of the Himalaya. These whorl ure quite La- 
miliar to me, and ere decorated! with groeves Of concentric circles which have nothing 
to do with the threads of a ecrew. According to Feldhaus tbe screw-line occurs as 
ornament aa curly as the bronze age; particularly in the large rmgs for the neck, Sach 
twisted metal rings, aa occur also in China ii the faci of bracelets or in the handles of 
тезегін, are modelled aíter ropes, stil, a? amy mie. brar no relation toa screw, The 
fundamental passuges af Hierons work on шіесһані аге not polnted out or discussed, 
while reference i» made to un incidental mention of the screw in his Pneumatica. 

FE, Wiedemann, “Zur Mechanik und Technik bei den Arnbern" (Sitsumgslur. 
dfhyr-med. Sos. Erlangea, Vol, 38, tood, p- 21), 
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civilization. The screw is not an invention of primitive man: im tha 
works of ethnologists (Гог instance, in those af Lubbock, E. B. Tylor, 
O. T. Mason, H. Schuriz, etc.) it is conspicuous by iteabsence. Neither 
isita prehistoric invention: prehhitoric archeology is reticent about it. 
It Is a comparatively late invention of historical times, appearing under 
the full sewrchlight af history, The ancient Greeles and Romans, ns 
well as the ancient Egyptians, were still in complete ignorance of it, till 
it unexpectedly. came to light in the Alexandrian epoch, We cannot 
fay exuctly when, where, and wader what circumstances, the ulea sprang 
шы Certain itis that the first invention was conceived on Egyptian enil, 
perhaps within the precitets o( Alexandria, by men ol thorough mechan- 
ical training, presumably those attached to or in close tonch with the 
scientific achaáols of the great. Helleniatic emporium. We hear nothing 
of experiments gradually leading. to the idea: it was born like Pallas 
Athene from Jupiter's head,—a clear, self-conscious, and accom plished 
fact, Whether those mechanics were Egyptians or Greeks (Heron was 
probably an Egyptian) camot be decided, either. The only safe formula 
to express thè event is that the invention was accomplished within the 
tine and boundary of Hellenistic civilization in Egypt, during the second 
or first century prior t our era. [n the firat century p.c, it spread 
imm Egypt or Hellas to Italy. Wë further note that the screw then was 
not an accidental or passing toy, but, as a matter of necessity, waa 
applied with perfect logic and volition ta machines or instruments, which 
without it were clumsy and inefficient, and which in combination with it 
were suddenly turned into highly useful and time-saving devices, denoting 
a tüpid step of technical and economic progress. 

Un applying this lesson ta tho Eskimo serew, we fail to see this idea 
of absolute necessity, essential function, and technical progress, in the 
adoption of the screw, however manifest ips purpose may be. The 
Eskimo implements provided with this device are not only conceivable 
without it, but, in the case of the arow-heada and plugs, in fact are so 
made. There is no Eskimo implement in which the ‘screw fulfills. so 
indispensable a function that it would not he equally effectual if it were 
devoid of it.. In the mechanical contrivances ol the ancients we readily 
recognize the motive prompting the introduction of the screw, while the 
motive is not conspicuous In the Eskimo screw devices: at least, students 
of Eskimo culture. have not yet discussed] thia side of the question, 
Another point to be noticed ic that Eskimo knowledge of the screw is 
somewhat limited or ane-sided, inasmuch as only the male screw, not 
the female screw, is known to them: and in case the theory of indigenous. 
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origin can be upheld, more srress should be laid on the study ol the 
diversity of Eskimo ecrews from our own, Our inquiry bears out the 
fact that the Eskimo screw jean isolated and exceptional case in ethnic 
life. outside of our own eulture sphere: and this is the very reason why 
the case is so intensely Interesting and sympathetic Ш the originality 
of this invention among the Eskimo could unobjectionally be proved, 
the case would certainly be remarkable, and would considerably affect 
and influence our opinions regarding analogous phenomena. Jt would 
stand vut às an illistration of the first order, of independent invention, 
In view of this significance, however, we must insist on intrinsic and 
clean-cut evidence which is acceptable to the thinking majority; while at 
the outset such broad generalizations; based on theorizing speculations, 
ай those advanced by Von den Steinen and Miss Wardle, should be 
strictly barred. The conclusion, for instance. that the Eskimo could 
not have invented the screw, because many other peoples of a higher 
degree of culture never invented it, and because this supposition would 
seriously disturb the circle constructed by us for the history ol "aur" 
screw, might prove also a fallacy, although the extraordinary isolation 
of the Eskimo screw remains a fact not easily to be disregarded, — Every- 
thing is possible, and nothing is impossible, The possibility thar the 
Eskimo might have conceived the principle of the screw independently 
must plainly be admitted. Ifor my part not only admit this, but even 
wish that definite proof might soon be established beyond amy doubt. 
For the present. however, Î have to confess that, despite all the meri- 
torious efforts hitherto made, exact evidence in favor of Eskimo original- 
ity does not yet seem to me to be satisfactory or positively assured. 
We have had expressions of opinion from our prominent Eskimo scholars 
—opinions highly valued, as they ure based on solid information—but 
we have notyet heard from the Eskimo themselves. who should be induced 
to take the witness-stand in their own defence. May | venture to sug- 
gest to Mr Porsild, who apparently is stationed among the people in 
Greenland, that he question his friends as to their knowledge of the 
bolder man, who as the first among them, ventured on the manufac- 
ture of à screw, and what reasons prompted him to embark on this 
&cheme? Should the folklore of the Eskimo not make any allusion to 
this device? — Also they. may be able to throw some light on the possible 
Interrelaijion of it am] the narwhal-tooth. suggested by Miss: Wardle, 
though this idea appears somewhat romantic. The evidence, as summed 
up by Mr Porsild on p. 15, is not wholly convincing: at least, not to an 
outsider, who, like the writer, ie willing to be convinced. The utmost 
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enneessian T cam make to hím is, that his conclusion isa theor—a very 
attractive and «suggestive one, to be mre— but certainly it te very far, 
25 ascerted by Bim, (rom becoming # face which might readily be accepted 
ly srine. The “facts which lead ro the belief that screw-liearing 
Hibernis were made before the advent af Europeans into West 
Greenland," strictly speaking, are not facts, but suppositions elicited 
ftom certain observations; and inimulated dp a somewhat: dogmatic 
manner, The linguistic evidence gives rise to suspicion. The lack of 
a proper word lor the screw, though nop conclusive, augurs a serious 
defowt: at least. ir is disappeintinge ИИ existed, if it were named, for 
inetunee, "harwhaldooth,"* in analogy to the Greek "snail! my faith 
in thus theorv of indigenous invention would һе considerahty strengthened. 
It ie certainly possible that the lacunae still existing in our knowledge 
of the subject (lack of necessity and. motive, absence of direct Eskimo 
intrat, deficiency ol circumstantial evidence), amd militating agaitst 
ihe opinion of native invention; will he filled in the course of time: but, 
a8 long as these postulates are tot satisfied, dt will be aaler ta hold judg- 
ment in abeyance: 

While; on. the one Wand, [ ài ol the opinion ibat the cáse of these 
plesding the aboriginal invention of the Eskirio &ctew is not. yet sub- 
siantialy backed üp. | must coníess, on the other hand; that the argu- 
mentition of Vor den Steinen, who, as far ag | know, is the:only one to 
take the opposite stand, in weak, and does not ot all carry conviction with 
me. Von den Steinen would have us believe that the Eskimo of Alaska 
ant these of Greenland, independent of each’ other, eotstructed the 
screw in imitation of foreign products: but ће omits to tell is why this 
digble attempt at imitation yielded exactly the same results, and, while 
there ls no other. example oif a primitive tribe which made a similar 
effort, the Eskimo in twa widely diferent regions and at different times 
should have successfully performed the same experiment twice. This 
point uf vicw. seems to me more miraculous than the supposition of the - 
native origin of the strewi it even ems to me to be inspired by poetic 
rather than scientific insight. Ip is inconceivable to me that this process 
of imitation should have taken place at various. times and In variinis 
localities.’ Tf imitation it ia, this act must be reduced ta the experience 
ot a single primeval occasion, which takes the responsibility for all aulee- 
quent instances, With Hort and Porsild, 1 concur ín the opinion that 

This, nl entree, would. nit mran that Miss Wardle' theory has the right of ex- 
once. The ancients dtd not learn the priticipie of ibe screw trom: the най. М 
merely termed it lor (dur snail y way ol ‘comparison, 
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we have to do-with a uniform phenomenon affecting all Eskimno tribes 
alike: and these scholars are certaimly justified in regardlug its wide 
geographical distribution ang its occurrence in isolated places and ancient 
sites as symptoms ofa certain antiquity. 

Thus far we have been confronted with two opinions diametrically 
opposed,—the. declaration. of independence aml the imitation theory. 
There remains, however, a third point af view to be taken into consideta- 
tion, Let us start from an analogous case, ‘The wood-carved snow goggles 
of the Eskimo with narrow liarizontal «Ht, commanding a sufficient range 
of vision, without any doubt, represent spontaneous and indigenous 
invention of this people. Besides thie type of goggles, there is another 
one with two large apertures assuming the outline of the eyeballs: and 
coveréd on the innér side with sheets of American or European gliss:1 
The latter type, ii mv opinion, is the result of an adaptation [ptubahly 
recent) to European-American spectacles of goggles. Accordingly we 
here face a foreign idea grafted upon an object of ald native manufacture, 
and seemingly producing a net result which might lead the casual observer 
to candimn the whole affair with the sweeping judgment of being due 
to an outside impetus, But we have only to study carefully the large 
varieties and variations of slit-goggles in order to become convinced 
of the utter baselessness of such a grotesque generalization. This 
example illustrates that native inventiveness docs not preclude the 
reception of foreign technical features, if these are apt to improve rhe 
olijert or to be pleasing to its makers. — An allíed process may hüve been 
in operation in the case of the screw, Granting the possibility of the 
comparatively great antiquity of the latter, two characteristics are dis- 
cernitle which in. my opinion would speak in fayor of a germ ol native 
pre-invention. These are the simple single-threaded screw frat em- 
phasized by Krause, ior which, asfar as T know, no analogy exists in our 
techniques and the screw-like designs cut into the wedge-shaped plugs 
for cloaing-the wounds of the seal, Im the variations of the latter implo- 
ment, the history of the development of the technique is perhaps pre- 
served, We note plain pegs, those. provided with horizontal, parallel 
grooves, and those with grooves cut spirally." Did the screw of. the 
latter, perhaps, result fram the design af grooved circles? — Thus primitive 


me — Ml — 


! This cbservation refers to three goggles in the coliectiomm of the Fieiid Museum, 
Chicisgo (Cat. Now 13820, 30388, am] 33205). from the Alaskun Esklumo. — Also O. T. 
Mason (“Primitive Travel und Transportation." Meport af U. 5. Nat. Mut. for 1894, 
TD. 393. 394, 296] hus pointed out this type as u " modern adaptation." 

! Compare Hous, Eskimo of Baffin Land wed Ной Way " (Hull. Am. Mai 
Nal. Hal, Vol. XV, toot, p. 20); and Porsild, L.i- p 12. 
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foundation being given, foreign ideas could have been adapted to or 
transplanted on it, After all, it remains an open question whether the 
Eskimo screw, technically speaking, may not have had an origin different 
from that of aur own, The fact that it is this very origin which is still 
shrouded in mystery accounts for the obscurity from which the whole 
subject labors, and for the variation of possible opinions. 


BERTHOLD LAUFER 
FIELD Mustia oa Матуа: Ніхто. 
(CHICAGO, [rr 


THE “Rep Park? PEOPLE“ or MANE, 


[In justice to New England archeology 1 cannor let Pass unnoticed 
the communication of your correspondent an page 207 of the preceding 
number of the American Anthropologist. Mr Bushnell says: "The 
graves discovered by Mr Moorehead on the coast of Mate differ in no 
respect front those rifled by the Pilgrims near the present Provincetown.” 
This is a statement which facts do not justify. The grave at Cape Cod 
to which Mr Bushnell especially refers in described by the Pilgrims 
as follows 


Wee found a place like a graue, but it was much bigger and longer than any 
that we had yet scene, Tt waa also covered with boords; so.as we-mused what it 
should be, we resolved to digge it vp, where we found, first a matt, and vader 
that a fayre Bow, and there another Matt, and vnder that a bourd about three 
quarters Jong, finely carued and paynted, with three tynes, or broches on. rhe 
top, like a Crowne; also betweene the Matta we found Boules, Trayes, Dishes, 
and wach like Trinketa; ai length we came to a [aire new Ман, and wnder thar 
two Bundles, the one bigger, the other Iesse, we opened the greater and found in it 
a reat quantitie of fine atid perfect red Powder, and in it the bónes and skull of à 
man. The skull had fie yellow haire still on it, and some of the flesh vncon- 
sumed; there wna bound vp with it a knife, a pack-needic, and two or three old 
iron things, It was bound vp in a Saylera canvas Casacke, and a payre of cloth 
breeches: the red Powder was a kind of Embaulmcnt, and yiclde«d a strong, hut 
no offenaue smell; It waa as fine aà any flower, We opened the lesse bundle 
likewise, and found of the same Powder in it, and che bones and head of a little 
chilie; about the leggs, and other parta of it was boum] strings, and bracelets 
of finn white Beads; there was also by it a little Bow, uhout three quarters long, 
ant! some other odd knackes; we brought mindry af the pretiest things away with 
vs, And covered the Corps vp againne. After this, we digged in ашыгу like 
pluces, bu: found no more Corne, nor any things els but graues: There was varietiz 
of opinions amongst va about the embalmed person; some thought it was an 
Indian Lord and King: others sayd. the Indians howe all blacke hayre anil never 

! J'owrwal of the Pilgrims ai Piymouth, Chrever feprint, pn. r8. 
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өңү was scene with browne or yellow hayre: sume thought, ít was a Christion of 
tiall pote, which bad dyed amongst them, and they thus buried him to 


Бозой him: others thought, they had. killed him, and did it in triumph over 
him. 





Mr Bushnell also says; '" We have nornention of pottery vessels occur- 
ring. in these graves." On rhe contrary. the Pilgrims found an earthen 
vessel on one of the two graves opened and described by them, as will be 
seen by the followme:! 

We found a little path to certaine heapes of sand, ono whereof was covered 
with old Matty, and had a woodden thing like a morter whelmed overturned] 
on the top of it, amd an earthen pot liyd ina little hole at the end thereof: we 
Musing what it might be, digged & found à Bow, and, as we thought, Arrowes, 
but they were rotten; We supposed there were many other things, hut because we 
deemed them graues, we pui in the Bow againe and made it vp as ir was, amd left 
the rest vntouched, because we thought it would be odious vato them to ransacke 
their Sepulcheras. 


The only resemblance between the graves at Cape Cod and those in 
Maine was the presence o[ red paint im one of the former, and while 
this pigment occurred in considerable quantities in nearly all of the 
тапу graves opened in the red paint cemeteries in Maine, its presence is 
certainly not a characteristic of the later Algonkian graves in New England 
which contain skeletons, In nearty all of the graves of the later Indians 
explored by the Peabody Museum, red pigment has not been found, and 
| have personally opened a number of these in Maine, New Hampshire, 
and Massachusetts without, во faras 1 can recall, finding a trace of red 
paint. Moreover, the occasional use of red paint in burials ie common 
among many tribes and its occurrence in the historic grave at Cape Cod 
has no ethnic significance whatever. Tts presence, however, in auch 
quantities in practically all of the graves of the red paint cemeteries- fs 
remarkable, Tt is probable that similar conditions would be found if a 
prehistoric cemetery of the Béothuk Indians of Newfoundland were 
explored, for thia people, known as Red Indians by the early explorers, 
were so called, not because they were naturally of this hue, but for their 
universal custom of coloring their skin, their garments, canoes, bows and 
arrows, and all utensils belonging to them with red ocher, The aboriginal 
everywhere loved red paint and he used it whenever he could obtain ir. 

The term “Red Paint People" was, if I am not mistaken, firat 
applied by Professor Arlo Bates of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, whose good work in the Maine shell-heaps is well known 

i ibid., p. 33- 
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to local archeslogists, While of no ethnic significance, the term is a 
convenient one as used in Mew England archeology, but perhaps it 
cannot be fully appreciated by these who have had no personal experience 
im exploring these cemeteries. New England archeologists will, | am 
sure, be grateful for the suggestion of a better designation. 

The Maine cemeteries explored hy me in 1893 and 1894! by Mr 
Marks in 1895. and hv Mr Moorehead iy 1912-14,! in which, owing to 
their age, the skeletons had wholly disappeared, were especially remark- 
able for the great number of atone implements found. Many of these 
implements were of types unknown in later graves containing skeletons 
that may be attributed to Algankian tribes found by the whites occupy. 
ing New England. Most of the implements may be inctuded under the 
following divisions: fire-making stones, originally pieces of irán pyrites 
which owing to the age of the graves had in every instanoe disintegrated 
or undergone chemical change; chipped knives and spear points of thé 
ordinary forms; beautifully fasLioned and pülished. slate arrow and 
spear points; many pear-shaped pendants ог "plummets," some af 
them carved to represent a fish: and à great number of-adze blades of 
various forms and sizes-with cutting edges straight or of various degrees 
o[ curvature. From 192 óf the 246 graves opened by me and by Mr 
Moorehead, 374 adze blades were taken, Some graves contained but 
опе blade, others as many as ten. No pottery vessels, either whole or 
in fragments, were found in the graves or on the surface, Tobacca pipes, 
and stone pestles for grinding corn were also absent. These Logether 
with pottery vessels are found frequently in the later Algonkian graves, 
Although the straight ur nearly straight-edged stone adze blade waa còm- 
mon to many American tribes and other primitive peoples, in New Eng- 
land and the adjacent territory, we havea development of this imple- 
ment which is not equalled in other sectións of. the world, so far as is 
known. The blades occur. in. remarkable variety and in many sizes, 
with edges ranging from straight, through various degrees of curvature, 
toa half circle. They range from the heavy, nürrowsedged type evi- 
dently fashioned for cutting heavy timber, to the delicate edged forms 
probably used for finishing various wooden objects. Some of these 
blades have knobs or à groove at the back lor securing the lashing with 


! Willoughby, Prehistorie Buriat Places im Maina. Aveli. ай Eth Papers of the 
Peabody Museum, Harvard University, Vol. E, No. à. 

"Moorehead. The Red Paint People of Араке. Am. Anthropologist, Jan.-Mar.. 
12014, Pe ad. 

! Willonghhy, The Adze imd. the Ungroored Axe of the New England Jedians, Am. 
Anthropologiar, Val. 0, p. $96. 
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which they were fastened to the haite They are, like the modern steel 
adze, chisel, and gouge, adapted to a great variety of wood working, 
although in some instances the work was probably hastened by chaning 
the wood. 

These adze blades are very common in New England. They occur 
in certain sections of New York and in portions of the St Lawrence 
Valley, also in New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Newfoundland. From 
information réceived fram time to time] feel sure that the blades collected 
as sur[ace finds in southern New England, were ploughed [num shallow 
graves similar to those in the Maine cemeteries, | also feel certain 
that graves containing similar implements will be found in Nova Scotia, 
New Brunswick, and Newfoundland. To à student of primitive tech- 
nalogy these highly specialized blades suggest a remarkable development 
in wood working by rhe early inhabitants of this region. — Outside of this. 
locality, so lar as is known, the highest development of the stope adze 
wasamong the Haida, Tlingit, and other Northwest Coast tribes where the 
art of working in wood had reached a high degree of excellence. Certain 
types of blades which are found both in New England and the Northwest 
do sot occur elsewhere, and while practically all of the types of the 
Northwest are found in New England, there are several highly specialized 
forma in the latter locality which do not occur In the Northwest. 

It seems, therefore, that we have good evidence here of à. people 
highly skilled in working word on 4 scale equalling, if not surpassing, 
the indians of the Northwest. Like the latter people these early New 
Englanders apparently made no pottery. 

With our present knowledge | will not attempt to establish tha 
relationship of this early people with any historic tribe, They may or 
may not have been the ancestors of. the- Beothuik or of some Algonkian 
division. A careful study of available data, however, seems to indicate 
that they were not contemporary with the Algonkian tribes whose refuse 
piles form most af the shell-heaps along the New England coast. 

CHARLES. C. WiLLOUGHBY. 

PramBODY Musgux, HagvAnD USNMERSITY 

CasBEIDGE, MASSACHUSETTS 


НомЕ STUDY IN ETHNOLOOY 
That the ethnologist or ethnographer ia given to wearing spectacles 
of colored glass, the "specs" of his own culture, nine, I nav assume, will 
dispute. Mor is comment worth while, in regard ut least to the inade- 
quate observation of unfamiliar facte or their misinterpretation. Of 
our failure to observe facta too familiar for observation or to Iree mir- 
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selves of popular sociologizing we may be less aware. Let me give 
illustrations. | will take them from marriage. 

What once put so much vitality into the promiscuity theory? Cer. 
tainly moc facts, Rather certain popular preconceptions the ethnologist 
was unwittingly influenced by—the preconceptions that social order 
proceeds from disorder, that the savage is an erratic, undisciplined 
creature, passionate and ever lustful, and that man, civilized as well as 
"wild," left to himself, untrammeled by the legal bonds of marriage, 
will fall back into promiscuity the very moment the occasion offers. 
Because the ethnologist had been brought up in the idea that the alterna. 
tive to marriage was "Iree love", he confided in the theory of marriage 
as a development from promiscuity. 

This same preconception has made him not only hasty about the 
origin of marriage but unobservant of its form or nature, The actual 
amount of monogamy in a group where there js same polygyny, the 
reasons for polygyny, the economic or political status of those practising 
it, to what extent it is merely nominal, all these feattires likely as not 
he fails to note, I suspect, because of his fixed notion that man being 
naturally a polygynist he will indulge himself with more than one wife 
whenever he ia allowed, 

As to the nature of marriage, because at home marriage to him is 
just marriage, and one married person very much like another, abroad 
he rarely observes the relations between husband and wife gt all—the 
kind of companionship they have, or the lack of it, how much they 
talk together and what about, ther formulas, their manners. the dif- 
ference between their behavior when alone and when in the presence of 
others,—not to speak of all these matters as they are complicated Бу 
polygamy. 

Or take the circumstances of divorce, In his own sociery divorce ia 
во final a break, he faile to note whether or not it is in other societies. 
Do divorcés ever speak when they meet? Just пом | can remember 
but a-single reference to the behavior ol divorcés in primitive circles. 
Among the Yuchi Indians we are told that a man must never speak to his 
ex-wife under any circumatances as it would lessen her chance with 





!For a particularly naive *xample of thia connection see Müller-Lyer, Dir Fam- 
Wep 47. Munich, 1912. If modern vonwraintes—economíic, leya), religious, and 
moral. fal] to ensure motnogatny, Miller-Lyer argues; in the beginning ob society, 
these constraints lacking, promisenity muss have Prevalled. But supposing the great 
comitraint towards monogamy now und always, is habit, and economic, legal, relig- 
tous and moral comtraints merely the buttresses of habit, the justifications, would 
it seem ao necessary t0 hypothucate prombculty аз а бги маре? 
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üther mien. Would it not be interesting to know whether this Yuchi 
point of view is unique or whether it is general? It might at least help 
us understand some of our own little jokes. 

‘But for the moment I am more concerned with the view of how our 
own jokes may help us understand the Yuchi, Nor am | forgetful of 
the orthodox warning against interpreting other cultures iti terms of our 
own, against deliberately putting on the aforesaid colored glasses, It 
wasa very proper warning indeed, given the kind of glasses we wore, a 
fit caution to the unmitigated legalists and rationalists we өтсе жеге, 
utterly wnable to interpret our own culture. But nowadays, having 
acquired a sounder psychological point of view through а study of other 
cultures, it may be possible for us to become ethnologists at home. Then 
field-work, 1 venture to predict, will become greatly enriched in its turn 
by home study. 

Erse LEWS PARSONS 


SOME ÅDDITIONAL NOTES. ON THE LANGUAGE OF THE NATIVES 
IN THE PATAGONIAN CHANNELS 


Some time after I had published my observations on the natives of 
the Patagonian channel region, | had an- opportunity to study the rela- 
tion of Dr Coppinger's journeys? more carefully. — | undertook t6 com- 
pare his small vocabulary with my own and with Hyades' and Fitzroy's 
lists, "Ihe result of this comparison is of some little interest. The 
vocabulary in question was obtained by Dr Coppinger in Tilly bay 
situated on the north coast of Santa Inez island in the Straits of Magellan 
(opposite Jerome channel), thus within the land of the Channel Indians, 
and the range of the plank canoes (such are also mentioned by Or 
Coppinger), The list comprises only lifty words; thirty-three oj them 
are also translated in my vocabulary, for the remaining seventeen T did 
not happen to get the [Indian equivalents. — Of those thirty-three worda, T 
can identify, with more or less certainty, seventeen; the other sixteen are 
widely different; nor do they seem to correspond with words in any other 
of the Fuegian tongues. 

Below is a list of the seventeen corresponding words: © = Coppinger, 
S - Skattsberg. 


basket: damyer (C), td ju 15), 
сапов: ауонх (C) i інігіһ (8). 

! Speck, E. OG. S Eihnalogy af the Fuchi Imdiusr p. of; Anthrop, Pub. Univ. Pa. 
Mur., 1. 

* American A nthrofologpiit, October- December, $913. pp. 1278-515. 

ù Crile el the " Alert," Londot, 1883. 
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dog: sharktss (C), fotki (5), 

finger-nalla: tkarzh (C); S. һам Mi slr hl fot linger, jek! for nail. There ia a 
considerable resemblarce between tharsi and tinal, for it is to be remembered 
that Coppinger’ ЈА does not signify any of the various English /A's, but. 7, A. 

foot: badthabous (C): S. has bu'trbarR for leg, le kuirrR for foot, ot the latter 
expression may signify boot. 

ийг: еуен (С), l^" rrkà:f (8). 

hand: therraxuwi (), te rrzza (8); | 

iron-ane: dubrihaadi (C); surely а piece of iron pyrites, esed. for making fire; 
we obtained £r? for matches, umdou btedhy the same word and Signifying 
un implement far striking бг. 

mouse- mkrazeps (C), a'lrelàp (6), 

nose: jas (C), line] (5), 

otterskin: Jalthers (CY. S. haa I8 für attor, L-band’ for otterekin. 

ahip's boat: sherroux (C), ёд°гтш (8), 

akin of seal: barkusir-hiikkei (C), üieR-benl" 15). 

spear for fish: brj-thatharsh (C), fü iddorR (5). 

stomach: kutihess (C), kaiti el (S), 

thigh: aihursh (C), d'il'u (S), 

tonguis lebiss (C), LAM (5). 


In some cases the likeness js not very great, but ] have tried to trace 
whatever there is of it. Cotpinger'e ketons, stone axe, may hive some- 
thing to do wilh kietVlau, stone (S). His word for eye i3 sthale, for 
eyebrows however thezeuny, possibly the-same as Lith'Iu (Fitzroy), 
eye e tefl (S). Two of the children at Tilly bay answered to the names 
founaco and ромпаса chikachikin gownace is probahly a corruption of 
guanaco, rhibachikis — chikichthi, a corruption of chico (Spanish = 
small) often used among the natives. 

From the comparison made here 1 conchide, that the natives seen 
by Dr Coppinger in Tilly bay spoke, at least in part, the same language as 
the Indians we met with in the Channel region. 1 cannot tell if the 
discrepancies depend on mistakes or on the existence of dialects. 

To the list on p. 613 in my paper | can add the following warda, 
according ro Fitrroy of Alukulup origin, but evidently. identical with 
such as we found in use among the Channel people, 


ЫШ, {о fish = rks (Sh — 
аА, го Йу «= a'ppat' (5), a Tdi" = run (5). 
JRL, Bower = £Fits:zl (8), 


Finally, I tse this occasion to correct the following misprints in my 
paper: 
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I 588, on the map, read soundings” inetem] of “scule.” 

p. 606; blick, palkwarr A? read Awar Rè. 

pm 606, footnote 2 belongs co the word captain on p. 607, 
р..607, Шш, ürxzKnarrh, read -ExurrR. 
ui 607, to cut, ajrRahR, read ана" К, 

р, бот, ёо fall, ku Rxkal, read Eurxkal. 

p. 608, harpoon:nr 4, iri Rid, read del bid, 

(^ 609, footnote 4 cormespondls tà "rainbaw," nar te “quiver.” 
p^, 609, akin, Raul, read даш", 

p. &tà, firewood, 42447, rel] ісін; 

p. 616, three, read tasgbik ia both words. 

p. 611. footnote E corresponda to. M'yrieela, 2 їп Махйёни+. 

p. 612. L6 (гот тор, ШЫҒ”, read T341". 

p. 612, Lrg from top, dcR'Inlih. read] dck'inish. | 

CARL SKOTTSBERG 
Ursata, SwkbEN 


THe New Stock NAMES ANNOUNCED FOR CALIFORNIA 


The announcement was made in the American Anthropologist for 
1912, р. бот; of the discovery that certain languages and language 
groups heretofore considered independent are variously related. — Later, a 
prelimitiary presentation waa made of these new groups for which new 
family names were proposed. 

By means of word lists illustrations were given showing the scope 
and character of the relationship believed (to exist. These examples, 
however, were by no means sufficient proof of the alleged relationships. 
It has been generally understood that a more adequate presentation af 
the matter would soon be made. 

Recently, one of the two discoverers of these new groupings made ise 
of the proposed family names, assuming apparently that they had heen 
accepted and were entitled to a place in anthropological literature. 
This is certainly not the case; The mere announcement of the dis- 
coveries has aroused considerable interest and the eminent position in 
anthropology held by the co-authors warrants the expectation that suf- 
cient evidence lor this new grouping exists. Until its presentation and 
examination, however, judgment must be suspended and the new mimea 
ought to be barred from the literature, 

‘American Adthropologint, N.S, vol. 15. pp. 6427655. 
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Tue Sax FRANCISCO MEETING 


A Special Meeting of the American Anthropological, Association 
will be held at the University of California, Berkeley, August 2 to 7, 
1913, in affiliation with Section H of the American Association for the 
Advancement of Science. While papers on any anthropological subject 
will be gladly received, those dealing with all the lands bordering on the 
Pacific Ocean are especially to be desired. 

Tliree sessions have been set aside for papers and discussions of the 
following subjects: 


1, Mace tn the Pacific Area, with Special Reference to the Origin af the 
American Indians; 
Antiquity of Human Occupation 
Racial Relationships and Descent 
The Influence of Environment 
Origin and Changes of Type 
2. The History af Crvilization in the Pacific Area, with Special Reference 
fo Relations between Asia and the New World: 
Sources and. Diffusion of Cultures 
Effect and Environment 
Correlations in Time 
3- The Social Aspects of Race Factors in the Pacific Area: 
Mixture and its Significance 
Movements of Population as Causes of Cultural Changes 
Race Differences and Values : 


The scope of these subjects is the Pacific area as opposed to the 
Pacific ocean. The subject of these sessions ig therefore not Polynesia, 
but the entire circum-pacifie tract including Oceania, Indonesia, Eastern 
Asim and the western portion of the two American continents. 

Titles of papers Intended for presentation and abstracts of the same 
should be sent to the Chairman of the Local Committee on Programme, 
Professor A, L. Kroeber, Affiliated Colleges, San Francisco. 

A ticket covering the trip from Los Angeles to San Diego for the 
purpose of visiting the Pananma-California Exposition may be secured 
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without extra charge if asked for when purchasing. the excursion ticket 
Gnomon Guaxt MacCurpy 
Set. Amer. Anthropological Arse. and Section H, 
Amer. Asoc. for the Ade. of Science, 


Tur REVERSAL by the higher court of. the conviction of. George G, 
Неуе for the removal of skeletons from an old [Indian burial ground in 
New Jersey is a matter of interest to all persons engaged in archeological 
work. 

Nüw IERsEY SuFREME Cover. 
November, 5; 1914. 
THE: STATE 
t. 
Grorcs G. HETE, 
Error to the Sussex Special Sessions Court. 

Argued before Gummere, Chief Justice, and. Justices Garrison ani Minturn. 

For the plaintiff in error, Robert 5, Minlepeth, 

For the State, William A. Dolan, Prosecutor of the Pleas Per Curiam: 

The defendant was tried and convicted under the 148th aection of the Crimes 
Act, which makes it a high misdemeanor for any one to remove a body of any 
deceased person from his grave of tomb for the purpose of dissection, or for the 
purpose af selling the same, or from mere wantonness. 

The facts show that the plaintiff in error was un anthropologist, who, while 
looking for Indian relics in Sandyston township, Sussex County, came across A 
burial place used by the Indiam who inhahitin that part of the State two ofr more 
centuries ago; that he removed two or three of the skeletons which he found there 
for the collection of the New York Anthropological Society; about the same 
numiber Far the Museum of the University nf Pennsylvania; and several more for 
the Unired States Government.at Washington. He did this with the consent of 
the owner of the land upon which these remains were found, On these facts he 
wüs convicted. 

it may be that in what plaintiff in error did he violated the laws «ol decency 
afd mortality, but it does not seem to us that he brought himself within the pur- 
view al the 148th secthon of the Crimes Act, He certainly did not remove these 
skeletons for the purpose of dissection; nor was ir dhown thar be did it for the pur- 
pose ol making sale of them. — His convictian was rested upon the theory that his 
act wan one of mer wantonneas, We do not think this conclusion sound, He 
took them for a specific purpoae; amd a thing done for a apecife purpose, whether 
that purpose be one which the public generally will approve or disapprove. cannot 
be said to have been done in mere wantonness. 

We conclude the judgment under review should be reversed. 


Ам. ANIM, mi, M 
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Toe AMERICAN ETHNOLOGICAL Socrery lias addressed the following 
reply to the French universities, which hive addressed the scientific 
bodies of neutral countries, setting forth their view of the causes of the 
war? 

The American: Ethnological Society acknowledges. the receipt of the com. 
munication of the French universities to rhe universities of the néuiral countries, 
ated November 3, 1914, and takes the opportunity to express Hà sincere кунь 
pathy for the sufferings that the present war is inflicting upon France and other 

The society appreciates and respects the sentiments that have dictated the 
statement transmitted to it, bur believes, regardless of thi feelings of the individual 
members, that it behooves it to laten with the xime respect that ir gladiy grants 
to you to the stiflements cmanating from other nations. The society, being 
located in a neutral country, dows not share the passions engendered by the pa- 
triotic feelings of the citizens of all the contending nations. Tt ls conscious, 
however, that- if the United States of America should find themselves involved in 
a similar struggle, our members might [eel the same intense desire to convince 
the world of the righteousness of their catise aa impels at present French, Germim, 
an) British scholars, 

At present, on account of the remotences fram warlike passions, the society В 
mindful that the tin will come (and we devoutly hope it may come soon) wher 
the universities and scientists of the whole world may work together again for 
the true ideale of mankind, thet know no tational boundaries: when respect for 
the individuality of each nation may again take the place of harsh rectimination, 
when the true spirit of cofperation that hus characterized scientific work of the 
past century may reappear, When that moment arrives, the passionate oxpres- 
sions of an excited time will not and must not stand in the way ol mutual under- 
standing and of a renewal of old friendships —Seience, 


F. C Cort, Assistant Curator of Physical Anthropology and 
Malayan Ethnology in the Field Museum, Chicago; was granted the 
degree of Doctor of Philosophy on November 8, 1914, in the Faculty 
of Philosophy of Columbia University. He presented as his thesis "А 
Study of Tinguian Folk-Lore," reprinred from hix publication ' Traditions 
of the Tinguian, a Study in Philippine Folk-lore," which has just been 
issued by the Field Museum as No. 1 of Volume 14 of its Anthro- 

Doctor Cole lectured on March 13 and 20 at the University of 
Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, on “The Wild Tribes of the Philippines" 
and on “The Philippines before and after American Occupation,” He 
was likewise engaged for a lecture at the New Jersey State Normal 
School at Trenton, N. J.. on March 17, 
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Dr A. B. Lewis, Assistant Curator of Melanesian Ethnology іп 
the Field Museum, Chicago, delivered) a lecture on “Native Life anil 
Industries in New Guinea,” at the University Museum, Philadelphia, on 
February a7 of this year. 

ANTHkOPOLOGICAT. field-werk of the American Museum of Natural 
History will center chiefly in the Southwest. Mr N. C. Nedam om- 
tinves his thorough and detailed exploration of the Galisteo pueblo 
district which ts yielding the first definite stratigraphic data on the erche- 
ology of the Southwest. Arrangements for codperatian with the Uni- 
versity of Colorado have been made by which similar systematic work 
will be carried on (n Southern. Colorado. Ethnological work. in. the 
Southwest will be restricted to the problems of relationship anid social 
organization: Professor A. L. Kroeber will work at Zufl and Dr R. Н. 
Lowie among the Hopi. Later in the summer Dr Lowie will continue 
his stady of the Shoshonean tribes of Nevada. Rev. Gilbert L. Wilson 
will farther elaborate his oxhaustive studies of. Mandan-Hidatsa material 
culture. In the vicinity of New York City Mr Alanson Skinner will 
proceed with the special archeological survey af Long Island and the 
etudy of certain rock-shelters in New Jersey and Pennsylvania, Mr 
Leslie Spier will continue the archeological work in Central New Jersey 

THE museum of the California Academy of Sciences has recently 
acquired the entire Lowe collection of Indian baskets, pottery, stone 
implements, Navajo and Chilkat blankets, and miscellancous objects of 
Indian manufacture and use. This collection. comprises more than 
1,500 Indian baskets, and several hundred pieces of pottery and mis- 
cellansous objects, The collection of baskets, which iv sail to le one 
of the most complete and valuable in existence relating to the Pacific 
coast tribes, i8 the result oí many years devoted to the subject by the 
late Professor and Mrs T. S. C. Lowe, ûf Pasadena. The collection 
comes to the academy as an indefinite loan through the generosity of 
Hon Wm. M. Fitzhugh, of San Francisco. Mr Fitzhugh not only gives 
the collection, but will aleo meet ai] the expenses of labeling, card cata- 
loguing, provxling cuses of the best type and installing the collection 
im the academy's new museum building now under construction im 
Golden Gate Park.— Science. 

Tus following ecurse af lectures was given at rhe University Museum, 
Philadelphia: 

February 20, Dr Edith H. Hall, of the University Museum, Paintings 

Irom Aegean Palaces. 
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February 27. Dr A. B. Lewis, of the Field Museum of Natural History, 
In the Savage South Seas. 

March 6. Frederick Monsen, F.ROG-S,, On thè Trall of the Spanish 
Pioneera. 

March 13. Dr Fay Cooper Cole, of the Field Museum of Natural 
History, The Wild Tribes of the Philippines. . 

March 20. Dr Fay Cooper Cole, of the Field Museum of Natural 
History, The Philippines Belore and After the American Occupation. 

March 27. Prof. Howard Crosby Butler, of Princeton University, 
Byzantine Art. 


(крек the leadership of. Dr. Hiram Bingham, the National Geo- 
graphic Society-Yale University Peruvian Expedition sailed from Now 
York on March 3 to continue its work in the Andean Mountains; 
Members who left New York. on this expedition are: Director, Hiram 
Bingham, Vale University: geologist, Herbert E. Gregory, Ph.D, 
Silliman professor of geology in Vale University, geologist of. the 1912 
expedition: naturalist, Edmund Heller, naturalist of the Smithsonian's 
African expedition, under the leadership of Colonel Roosevelt: botanist, 
О. F. Cook, Ph.D., of the United States Department of Agriculture; 
chief engineer, Ellwood С, Erdis, of the Or? expedition; topographer, 
Edwin L Anderson; chief assistant and interpreter, Osgood Hardy, 
М.А., of the 1912 expeditión; assistant topagrapher, C. F. Westerberg, 
B.S., and several assistants.—3Seéiener. 


Ux FEBRUARY 2 4 memorial address was delivered hy Dr. C. L. G: 
Anderson before the Anthropological Society of Washington on Dr 
А, Е. A. King, lor many years an active member of the Society, Mr 
J- N. B. Hewitt also read a paperon "The Tree of Life in Tradition." 
The meeting of February 16 was opened by a short statement by those 
whe had recently returned from field-work of the nature and some of the 
results of their investigations. It was followed by a paper hy Mr 
William H. Babcock on "The Races of Britain.’ On March 2 Mr E. T. 
Williams, Chief of the Division of Far Eastern Affairs of the Department 
of State, gave an illustrated lecture on "Conlucianism: the State Religion 
of China,” 


Dr: W. H.R: Rivers of Cambridge England, who had attended the 
Australian meeting of the British Association for the Advancement of 
Science and subsequently supplemented. same of his earlier field-work 
in the South Seas, made his return trip by way of the United States, 
sailing from New York on April toth. Brief stays at San Francisco, 
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Washington, and New York gave his American colleagues a lang-desired 
opportunity to exchange: views with this distinguished anthropologist, 
whose recently published- Kinship and Social Organisation and The Het- 
tory of Melanesian Society are bound to stimulate discussion nnd research 
for years to come. 


PkorkESSOR FELIX YON LusciaN, who sailed from New York on April 
29, was likewise a guest of the British Association ap the Australan meet- 
ing: He returned. ty way of Hawaii and the Unite! States, where he 
visited the principal museums and attended the annual dessin of the 
American Anthropological Association at Philadelphia. Fortunately, he 
was able to devote several weeks prior to his departure to an anthro- 
pometric investigation of Southern Negroes and the relevant problems 
af miscegenation, Professor von Liischan and Dr Rivers both attended a 
reunion of resident anthropological workers at Professor Boas's house. 


Ak INSTITUTION for ethnological research has been founded in Leipzig. 
The new institution forme part of the King Friedrich August Foundation 
for Scientific Research. [t is affiliate’ with the Ethnographic Museum 
of Leipzig, and ts furthermore in close connection with the Ethnolagical 
Seminar at the university. Dr Karl Меше, director of the museum, 
is also director of the research institution, Tr may be expected that 
excellent results will be obtained by this concentration of effort. which 
contrasts favorably with the dispersion of energy as found in cities like 
Vienna and Sr Petershurg and ia most cities of the United States, 
—Scienee. 


ACCORDING to the Revue Anthropologigue two noted French prelis- 
torians, Joseph Déchelette and Captain M, Bourlon, have did ot the 
front, Déchelette will long be remembered for hin great work entitled 
Manuel d'archéologie bréhistorique, celtigue et gallo romaine, ol which the 
first volume appeared in 1908 and the third part of the second and last 
volume in 1914, only a short while before the outbreak of the war. 
Captain Bourlon, an enthusiastic and gifted explorer of the paleolithic 
French caves, had written à number ol valuable papers based on his 
fieldwork. | 

The last number of L'A uthropologie adds to these Capt. Rene Avelot, 
known for his contributions to geography and especially those dealing 
with the ancient population of central and eastern Africa; and Capt. 
Maurice Cortier, eminent topographer, and active in the archeology of 
Sahara. 
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PuEsARATIONS have been successfully concluded by the University 
Miiseum of Philadelphia for sending wi expedition to the interior af 
China for the purpose of studying Chinese culture in the earliest stages 
of its development and collecting data relative to the more primitive 
aboriginal cultures, some of which have survived the contact with 
Chinese civilization.. Mr C: W. Bishop, assistant curator of the Ethno- 
logical Section of the Museum, has been: chosen for this work, Me 
Bishop left Philadelphia abour the. middle of January to begin hie work 
in the Far East. 


Dr J. W. Fewkes has returned to Washington fram a month's 
exploration of the prehistorie village sites of the Mimbres valley, N; M. 
He secured by purchase à collection of prehistoric objects fram that valley 
consisting of painted pottery, stone implements, and. artifacts of shell, 
bone, and other material, mumbering about eight hundred specimens: 
The painted pottery is particularly important on account of the unique 
geometrical designs and the abundance of figures of men and aninials 
which recall those from the Casas Grandes; in: Chihuahua. 


News has been received from the University of Pennsylvania's 
Amuzon expedition through its director, Dr W, C. Farrabee, — It is the 
frat news that has come through in four months, Dr Farrabee reports 
that he has spent three months at work in the interior, where he has 
been successful in getting much information and many specimens. He 
further states that he has just started for the highlands on the horders 
of Bolivia, Pero and Brazil, from which he. had to turi baek last August. 
—SOCHRCE: 


Тлмилиу t2 Dr J. W. Fewkes was present us à special delegate 
representing the Smithsonian Institution at the inauguration of De Von 
Kleinamid, the new President of the University of Arizona. On this 
occasion Dr Fewkes had conferred upon him the degree ol LID. by the 


Mrs MATILDA: COXE STEVENSON, for many years an ethnologist in 
the Bureau of American Ethnology at Washington, Has tendered her 
resignation to take effect June 20. 1915. — Mrs Stevenson. lias heen 
engaged in recent years in studying the ethnology of the Tewa. Indians 
of New Mexico, a memoir on which iv practically ready for publication, 


A Hort Isotan Grovr wae formally opened at the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York, April 8.1915. The village of Walpi 
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and its surroundings are shown in.A background рана by Howard 
McCormick. Та the foreground ane modeled figures by. Mahoari M. 
Young representing the industrial life of the Hopi. 


Тик 75th anniversary of the forenwst Italian anthropologist, Prot 
Giuseppe Sergi, will bre celebrated hy his tolleagues during thia year, 
and à commemorative volume of anthropological contributions by his 
many friends will be published on the occasion. | 


Міхов С. Кетти has deposited in the American Museum of Natural 
History as a loan a large selected portion of his collection of stone and 
pottery objects from Costa Rica ay well as the unrivaled collection of 
gald from the same region. 


Tre HARVARD TkaveiLers Ceti is publishing a book which will 
follow along the same lines us the Royal Geographical Society's " Hinta 
to Travellers," Professors Ri B, Dixon and A. M. Tozzer are writiag 
the section an ^ Anthropology." 


Since Easter Professor George Grant MacCunly of Yale University 
has lectured on “The Dawn of Art" fer the Archeological Inatitute of 
America at Richmond, Vas Washington, D, Ca andl Rochester, Auburn, 
Syracuse, and New York, N. Y. 


Tus Armi number of the Revue Anthropologigue brings a curious 
exposure relating to:archeological activities by certain foreigners in the 
Eyzies, one of the richest regions in rentains of man's antiquity in France, 


PROFESSOR Artuve Keitit; Royal College of Surgeons, London, t+ in 
this country to deliver-a course of five lectures on anthropology at the 
Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Ми Joux P. HagaiNGTON, who has been engaged particularly in 
ethnological researches among the Mohave and Chumashan Indians, has 
been appointed ethnologist in the Bureau of American Ethnology. 


Proressor Byxon Cumencs has resigned from the University of 
Utah and accepted an appointment as Professor of Archeology in the 
University of Arizona:at Tucson. 


Ür Warrer Horon, curator of ethnology, U- 5. National Miteeum, 
gave an address before the California Academy of Sciences on February 
17, on Explorations ‘of 4: Sacred Cave in Arzona, —S iener, 

Da A, V. Kinpgg of the Pealiody Museum ie to excavate the Puchlo 
of Pecos for the Department of Anthropology at Andover He will be 
asiisted by S. J. Lothrop, a graduate student of Anthropology at Harvard. 
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TRE ANSUAL Релнору Мизком ЕхгЕштїох % Central America is 
in charge of Dr R. E. Merwin assisted by Arthur Carpenter, Central 
Ameriran Fellow, The expedition is now in northern British Н ondiuras. 


Ок KRubotLeH R; ScHULLER, of the Museu Goeldi, Para, Brazil, 


delivered an illustrated lecture on "Present. Knowledge of the South 
American Indians” at the University of Chicago on February ттаћ, 


5. C. MORLEY, Research Fellow of the. Carnegie Institution, is now 
exploring in Guatemala. 


Is the Division of Anthropology at Harvard University, Dr Earnest 
A. Hooton will offer a new course on Criminal Anthropology. 
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SUN-CULT AND MEGALITHS IN OCEANIA 
By W. H. R. RIVERS 


HERE is at present no decisive evidence that the sun was tlie 
T object of a public religious cult in any part of Polynesia. 
Roggeveen and his compantons! observed the inhabitants 
of Easter island prostrating. themselves. towards the rising sun, 
but as these prostrations seem to have had some relation to the 
stone statues of the island, it would be dangerous to conclude that 
the sun was the object towands which the prostrations were directed. 
Similarly, Gill? speaks of an “ancient salar cule" in. Mangaia, 
but it is doubtful whether this is more than an inference from the 
mode of orientation of the dead which probably arises directly out 
cof the belief in the direction of the home òf the dead and only corre- 
sponds with the direction of the sun if this home lie either east or 
west." 

While there is thus no direct evidence of any cult of the sun in 
Polynesia, there are features of the ritual of the Areoi organization 
of eastern Polynesia which point to its essential purpose having 
heen closely associated with the sun. 

The Areois were outwardly bands of strolling players and 

! See Behrens, Reise durch die Sid-Lanider util we die Well, e737, Leipsiy, p. 83 
(Translated aà am Appendix to " Voyage of Captain Don Fellpe Gonaalez," Нему 
Sor, Second teries No. 13; Cambridge. 1008, p. 133: for another account, soc The 
World Dir played, London, 1773. Vol: 1X. p. 130], 

t Life im ihe Sautherm Hier, Limon, 1856. p. 75. 

Ct, W. J. Petry. Journal of the Royal Anthropological Institute; 1914, XLIV, 
ve AM. AWTH,, M. Mp3 4131 
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chartered libertines who are best known to ethnologists through 
their practice of infanticide, it being a condition of entrance into 
the society that with certain exceptions no child of a member 
should be allowed to-survive its birth. This practice of infanticide 
and the licentious character of the festivals have attracted the atten- 
tion of those-who have described the societies to such à degree that 
with one exception they have neglected or overlooked the beliefs 
and practices which evidently formed the essential purpose of the 
societies. There can be little doubt that the features which have 
hitherto attracted во much attention are only superficial, perhaps 
only recent, additions toa ritual which had a deep amd truly religious 
purpose. 

The practice of infanticide was confined to the Arcois of the 
Society islands and scems to have been wholly absent in other 
groups such us the Marquesas. Even in Tahiti И was probably 
‘a late growth, a special development of the practice of infanticide 
as it existed widels throughout Polynesia. Similarly, the licentiotis 
dances and representations of the Arenis were limited to the lowest 
rank of the societies and seem even among them to have been only 
a fair sample of the morals of the people as a whole 

In seeking for the deeper meaning of the societies, the first 
point to note is the resemblance to the secret organizations found 
in other parts of Oceania. Each Areoj society contained seven 
ranks or grades, arid the processes of initiation into the society and 
of raising in rank? were of a kind closely similar to those of the secret 
societies of Melanesia. The first object of this paper is tà show that 
this resemblance is more than Superhcial and proceeds from a 
fundamental similarity in’ the purpose and ritual of the different 
organizations. 

In Tahiti, whence most of our accounts of the Areots have 
come, the festive proceedings of the societies were almost continu- 
ous, amd no features of the ritual have come down to ue which give 
any indicition of a deeper meaning. In the Marquesas and some 

‘see Moerenhout, Voyager duz lex du grand Ocian, Paria, 1837, 1; 500. 


! Meerenheut, of. өш, |, а0й. 
! Moetenliout, eg. elt. p. apr; llla, Polymrrium Rrwarihez, L, 312 et aeq. 
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of the Society islands, however, the active life of the Artois was 
limited to a portion of the year, and it is this limitation which 
shows the true meaning of the ritual’ In the Marquesas, the 
Areois were inactive during the season of the year when the sun 
was north of the equator and came out of their retirement in 
October to celebrate by means of a | [estival the return of Mahut,’ 
the god who brings fertility and abundance, und is, according to 
Moerenhout, a personification of the sun. About the time of the 
sHuthern solstice in December there was a second festival, the chief 
feature of which was the offering of first-fruits to Mahul. The 
activity of the Areois came to an end in April or May, the exact 
date varying with the locality and climate. At this time the god 
was believed to go to Po, the obscure and dark home of the dead, 
and the members betook themselves to their marae or sacred 
enclosures to pray for the return of the god from this land of ot- 
scurity to Rohoutow noanoa, the home of light and life and the 
proper abode of the gods. From this time until the following 
October the Areois were in retreat; they suspended all thetr amuse- 
ments and bemoaned the absence of the god until the time came to 
celebrate his return anew at the following equinox. There can be 
little question that we have here a ritual celebration of the annual 
death of the sun and of its coming to life again to bring'abundance 
and fertility. "The Areois of the Gambier islands had festivals at 
the equinoxes in October and April which show that the societies: 
must have had a purpose and meaning similur to those of the 
Marquesans.* 

There can be little doubt that the celebration of the sun must 
once also have been the purpose of the Arecis of Tahiti. The 
place of the Marquesan god Mahui is taken in Tahiti by Oro, and, 
though it is only in some of the Society islands: that the celebrations 
of the Areois had any seasonal character, it is probable that Oro 
was also a sun-god, and that it is only by the exaggeration of the 


i Moerenhout, op, eft, p- gort 

f The connection of Malul with tlie Maul of other part of Polynesia is пөшінімі; 
but their identification ts aupported by many features of the hiwtery оГ Маші which 
suggest the personilicatlon ol ihe ӛзі. 

E Moerenhout, i 110. 
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chartered libertines who are best known to ethnologists through 
their practice of infanticide, it being a condition of entrance into 
the society that with certain exceptions no child of a member 
should be allowed to survive its birth. This practice of infanticide 
and the licentious character of the festivals have attracted the atten: 
tion of those who have described the societies to such a degree that 
with one exception they have neglected or overlooked the beliefs 
and practices which evidently formed the essential purpose of the 
societies. There can be little doubt that the features which have 
hitherto attracted so much attention are only superficial, perhaps 
only recent, additions toa ritual which had a deep and truly religious 
purpose. 

The practice of infanticide was confined to the Areois of the 
Society islands and seems to have been wholly absent in other 
groups such as the Marquesas. Even in Tahiti it was probably 
4 late growth, a special development of the practice of infanticide 
as It existed widely throughout Pol ynésia.! Similarly, the licentious 
dances and representations of the Arcois were limited to the lowest 
rank of the societies and seem even among them to have been only 
a fair sample of the morals of the people as a whole. 

In seeking for. the deeper meaning of the societies, the first 
point to note Is the resemblance to the secret organizations found 
in other parts of Oceania. Each Areoi society contained sever 
ranks or grades, and the processes of initiation into the society anc 
of raising in rank® were of a kind closely similar to those of the secret 
societies of Melanesia, The first object of this paper is to show that 
this resemblance is more than superficial and proceeds from a 
fundamental similarity in the Purpose and ritual of the different 
organizations, | 

In Tahiti, whence most of eur accounts of the Areois have 
come, the festive proceedings of the societies were almost continu- 
ous, and no features of the ritual have come down to us which give 
any indication of a deeper meaning. In the Marquesas and some 











See Moerenhout, Voyages ear tet da grand Ocfan, T'aris, 1837, L. £09. 
* Moerentaut, oy, cii., E, 4438. 
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of the Society islarids, however, the active life of the Areois was 
limited to a portion of the year, and it is this limitation which 
shows the true meaning of the ritual’ In the Marquesas, the 
Arcois were inactive during the season of the year when the sun 
was north of the equator and came out of their retirement in 
October to celebrate by means of a festival the return of Mahui2 
the god who brings fertility and abundance, and is, according to 
Moerenhout, a personification of the sun. About the time of the 
southern solstice in December there was a accond festival, the chief 
feature of which was the offering of first-Ériits to Mahui. The 
activity of the Areois came to an end in April or May. the exact 
date varymg with the locality and climate. At this time the god 
was believed to go to Po, the obscure and dark home of the dead, 
and the members betook themselves to their marae or sacred 
enclosures to pray for the return of the god [rom this land of ob- 
scurity to Rohoutow noanoa, the home of tight and life and the 
proper abode of the gods. From this time until the. following 
October the Areois were in retreat; they suspended all their amui- 
ments and bemoaned the absence of the god until the time came to 
celebrate his return anew at the following equinox: "There can be 
little question that we have here a ritual celebration of the annual 
death of the sun and of its coming to life again to bring ‘abundance 
and fertility. The Areois of the Gambier islands had festivals at 
the equinoxes in October and April which show that the societies 
must have had a purpose and meaning similar to those of the 
Магциезапв,? 

There can be little doubt that the celebration of the sun must 
once also have been the purpose of the Areois of Tahiti. The 
place of the Marquesan god Mahui is taken in Tahiti by Oro, and, 
though it is only in some of the Sociery islands that the celebrations 
of the Arcois had any seasonal character, it is probable that Oro 
was also a sun-god, and that it is only by the exaggeration of the 

! Moerenhnut, of. ci. p. for- 

* The connection of Mahal with the Maui of otlier parts o£. Polynesia ja doubtful, 
Gut thet identification la supported by muny luntures of tho history of Mani which 
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pleasure-seeking aspect of the societies and the accretion of thè 
practice of infanticide that the true character of the ritual has 
been obscured. 

If now we turn to the secret societies of Melanesia, we find 
evidence pointing clearly to the seasonal character of their cele 
brations and to the possibility that they represent the annual 
birth and death of the sun. Justas itis the external and obvious 
features of the Areoj societics which have absorbed the attention 
of ethnologists in the eastern Pacific, so is jt certain obvious and ex- 
ternal features which have almost exclusively attracted their atten- 
tion in New Britain. Wehaveabundant accounts of the dances and 
masks, and of the functions of. the societies as associations by mears 
of which ane section of the community acquires wealth by terrori- 
zation and blackmail, butamong all the accounts I have only found 
ane to record a feature which furnishes the clue to the deeper 
meaning of these societies, "The Rev. В. Н. Rickard tells us! 
that the Dukduk, which is one of the two chief objects of the 
ritual of the society, dies annually at one season of the year and 
comes to life again at another. We have here an annual represen- 
tation of the hirth, life, and death of some mysterious being. 
We know af nothing in the ritual af these societies which points 
(0 the sun as the being so represented. We have only the seasonal 
character of the celebration, and when we examine this in detail 
we find that it differs from the annual celebration of the Marquesas 
in that the death of the Dukduk takes place at the beginning of 
the northwest monsoon and the new birth at its end, the period of 
activity of the Dukduk thus. corresponding approximately with 
that of the retirement of the Arcois. 

While there is thus no direct evidence that the function of tlie 
Dukduk societies is to celebrate the annual birth and death of the 
sun, there is evidence of rites Connected with the sun in a neigh- 
boring part of New Britain. 

In one district of thé island of Vuatom, in the island of Vurar, 
and at one place on the mainland of. New Britain, a festival takes 
place when the sun has reached the southern limit of its course? 
٠ Proc. Roy. Sox, Visoria, 1891; TL Fe. 

LO. Meyer, Anthropor, roof. 111,700 and J. Melet. A nihropos, 1512, VTI, 700, 
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In this festival, which lasts for three days, offerings of the fruits 
of the earth are made to the sun, and rites are performed which are 
believed to keep the sun jn its proper course, Tris clear that it is 
the annual course of the sun which determines the performance of 
the rites, for this takes place at the time when the stin reaches its 
southernmost point as determined by Из position in relation to 
certain hills. The offerings of [ood which appear to be first-fruits 
also point to a close resemblance with the leading motive of the 
celebrations of the Arcot. On the other hand, rhe rires of Vuatom 
have features such as the rigorous exclusion of women and ‘the 
plundering of gardens which form points of resemblance with 
Melanesian secret societies. 

The people of the district where the sun is thus celebrated 
have certain characteristics of language which show them to be 
distinct from their neighbors: [t would. scem as if they practise, 
‘as part of their general religious cult, a rite which in neighboring 
regions of New Britain has become part of a secret ritual, 

We have evidence of the importance of the sun in the religion 
of another part of the Bismarck archipelago, Tn the more northern 
parts of New Ireland an object called oara is made to repre 
sent the sun rising out of the sea, and. at the end. of the. rites 
this object is burnt together with the skull of a «dead man which 
has been dug up soon after interment! Jt is probably more than 
a coincidence that the masks of the Dukduk should also be 
burnt on the day when the annual death af this being is cele- 
brated, 

The evidence that the celebration of the birth, life, and death, 
of the Dukduk represents the annual changes of the sun is thus 
indirect and conjectural. [t will become more. probable, how- 
ever, if it is possible to find any connection with the sun in the 
ritual of the secret societies of other parts of Melanesia, Passing 
southward, societies called Rukruk similarto the Dukduk of New 
Britain exist in northern Bougainville. We know very little about 
their customs, but one obvious feature is the wearing of peculiar 
headdresses which often have a globular form. In the south of 

! Krünwr-Batmow. Zeil. 4l. Gesell, f. Erdknnié. Berlin. 19t 1, p. 21. 
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Bougainville the sun forms a prominent object in the decorative 
ат! 

In the British Solomon islands sccret societies called Matambala 
formerly existed in Florida, and here we have definite evidence of 
the seasonal character of the celebrations? — They began in the 
month when the canarium nuts ripen, which form one of the staple 
foods of the people, and the gathering of nuts to be offered as 
hrst-fruits formed the opening tite in the ceremonial, At the end 
of the proceedings, which seem to have lasted for several months, 
the masks were burnt as in the Dukduk ceremonies of New Britain. 
In the course of the celebrations houses were built «o sacred that it 
is said not even men might enter them, and among the objects 
which these houses contained were images of the sum and moon. 

While there is thus evidence that the sun was an object of im- 
portance in the ritual of the Matambala societies, we have no direct 
evidence that their purpose was to celebrate the annual course of 
the sun. Indeed, the fact that the ceremonies anly took place at 
intervals of several years shows that, if the annual celebration ûf 
the course of the sun was once the object of the rites, they had 
departed very widely from their original purpose. 

Another region of Melanesia which ja characterized hy the 
presence of secret societies ia that comprising the Banks and Torres 
islands and the northern New Hebrides: Here the rites have no 
obvious seasonal character, and there is nothing which at first 
sight raises a suspicion that the ritual may be in any way corns 
nected with the annual course of the sun. Nevertheless, there are 
features which are seen to fit in with such a purpose as.soan as the 
possibility is suggested. The people of Mota in the Banks islands 
speak of the. birth or death. af a tamate, the mask or other object 
which acts as the badge of a Tamate бг ghost society, One 
famate is said to have been born at the door of а дата! ог 
clubhouse, while a rite in which the image of a dragon-flv is burnt 





! Thurnwald, Forschungen ünf deu Sálomó-Inzelm m. d. Birmarck-Archipel, Berlin, 
3013. IKL L Tafel XII; also: Érmoprsehologische Shüllew an Sidtreyolkerm ; Leipzig. 
1913. Tafel XXI. 

* Codrington. The Melanetians, 3891, pi. 95; nlio Бау, Хейлс, ў ufrikan; в. баса: 
Sprachen, 18907. VIT, 214. 
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after the initiation of a new member into the dragon-fly society 
is said to represent the death of the tomate. These expressions 
point to the representation of the birth, fife, and death of the 
lamale as one of the purposes of the secret ritual, and there are so 
many points of resemblance with the ritual of the Dukduk of 
New Britain as to leave little doubt that they are manifestations 
of one and the same culture. It is thus suggested that the repre- 
sentation of the birth, life, andl death of the tomate in the Banks 
islands may have had its origin in the idea of the representation of 
the annual birth, life, and death of the sun. 

The-number of Tamate societies in the Banks islands is very 
great, but there is one known as the Tamate liwoa or great Tamate, 
the leading position of which makes it probable that, if any one 
of the societies is to be associated with the sun, it would be this, 
There is one feature of the ritual of thé Tamate liwoa which sug- 
gests relation with the sun, An important feature of initiation 
into this society is the use of six stakes bv means of which the 
novice advances as he approaches the spat where the special 
secret of the society is to be revealed to him, and these six stakes 
form a line from east to west. The ritual of which we know, 
forms only a small proportion of the whole, and a more complete 
recon! may show other features of this kind. 

More striking, however, than any correspondence in ritual is 
A similarity in the traditions of origin of the Tamate liwoa and the 
Areois of Tahiti, The Polynesian societies are said to have been 
founded as the result of the visit to earth of tlie god Oro who married 
à maiden of the earth named. Vairaumati, and. tradition connects 
the origin of Tamate liwoa with a supernatural visitor named 
Wetmatliwo who married a maiden of high rank in the island 
of Vanua Lava, А great light which filled the house when this 
person was shown to his wife's parents and his final disappearance 
by sinking into the earth suggest that Wetmatliwo was a person- 
ification af the aun, One point of similarity in detail is that while 
the Tahitian Oro visited his earthly wife by means of a rainbow, a 
rainbow was also seen by the maiden of the Banks islands when 
Wetmatliwo first appeared in lier village. 
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There are other features of the secret organizations of the 
Banks islands which suggest a connection with the sun, but this 
evidence is so scattered and fragmentary that if it were not for 
the obvious connection of the Tamate ritual with that of the Dukduk 
no great importance could have been attached to it, It is only 
the combination of the evidence from the secret rituals of New 
Britain, the Solomon, and Banks islands which énables us to 
conclude that one of the purposes of this ritual was the celebration 
of the annual course of the sun by the anthropomorphic simile of 
birth and death. 

The similarity of the ritual of the secret societies of four different 
parts of Oceania raises the problem which faces the ethnologist 
at every turn of his path whether he has to do with independent 
origin or with community of culture. In the case before us the 
resemblances in detail are so close, and the connection of the 
cultures of which the secret societies form part so obvious, that I 
do not suppose there will be any who will venture to put forward 
the plea of independent origin. ‘The most that could be said from 
this point of view is that the similarities in belief and practice of the 
people of the Marquesas and Tahiti, the Banks islands, the Solomon 
islands, and New Britain in this respect are the outcome of some 
definite idea common to these peoples, not merely as part of the 
general furniture of the human mind, but through some cultural 
élement common to the different peoples. 

I propese, however, to leave such a vague possibility on one 
side and to assume with confidence that the ideas and practices 
found in these four parts of Oceania have a common source. The 
question next to be considered is whether the common source 
whence the four sets of ideas and practices have been derived is 
to be placed within or without the limits of Oceania. Are these 
elements of culture the result of a development which has taken 
place in some part of Oceania and radiated thence to the places 
where they are now found, or have they been transported from 
some other part of the world to the Bismarck archipelago, the 
Solomon islands, southern) Melanesia, and eastern Polynesia? 1 
believe that there is one feature of the beliefs and practices which 
makes it possible to atiswer this question. 
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We have been led by the comparison of the secret societies of the 
four regions to conclude that the central idea underlying them is 
the representation of the annual course of the sun by means of the 
anthropomorphic processes of birth and death, All four regions 
are in the tropics. New Britain is only about five and the Mar- 
quesas and the Solomons only about ten to twelve degrees south of 
the Equator; such annual movements of the sun ûs take place in 
these regions would not be likely to suggest the birth and death of 
a human being of of an anthropomerphic god. The annual move- 
ments of the sun in the equatorial belt are associated with change 
in the prevailing direction of the wind and in the amount of the 
rainfall, and consequently with the luxuriance of vegetation, but 
the changes in the luminosity and heat-giving power of the sun are 
not sufficiently great to suggest a simile with birth and death; 
nor does it seem likely that the annual changes in the position of 
the sun would have become rhe sign for the practices of special 
religious rites unless there had been some extraneous source which 
would have led the people to attend to these changes and charged 
them with such emotional tone as to make them the motive for 
religious rites, The representation of the sun's annual movements 
by the events of birth and death becomes much more easy to under- 
stand if the idea were brought to these tropical regions from a 
latitude where the representation would have o real meaning and 
‘be concordant with the behavior of the sun. 

If, then, the central idea underlying the ritual of. the Arcoi, 
Dukduk, Matambala, and 'Tamate societies be the representation 
öf the sun's movements by the simile of birth, life, and death, we 
are driven to the view that the idea and the resulting cult must 
have been introduced into Oceania by a. people. who came from 
some latitude where the simile would have a meaning. There can 
be little question that such a latitude must be placed in the north- 
ern hemisphere for, if we except the southern part of South America 
and perhaps the south of New Zealand, there is no part of the 
southern hemisphere which could have been the home of such 
an idea, 

This cult of the sun forms part of a secret ritual confined to 
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men and associated in at least three of the four places with a cult of 
dead ancestors. | show elsewhere! that the secret cults of Mel- 
anesia embody in a more or less pure form the religious practices of 
an immigrant people, I de not propose to consider tle evidence 
for this here, I must be content to point out that the considerations 
now brought forward only serve to confirm a conclusion reached 
by the general study of the secret organizations of Melanesia. 

The conclusion so far reached is that the secret rituals of Oceania 
which have the sun as their object belong to an Immigrant culture 
which has come from a widely distant part of the world. I have 
now to consider. whether it is possible that this samê people may 
also have been the architects of the stone buildings and images 
which form so great a mystery of the islands of the Pacific. 

Here again D will begin with eastern Polynesia, The Areoi 
societies held. their celebrations in am enclosure called marae or 
marai at one end of which was situated a pyramidal structure 
with steps leading toa platform on which were placed the images 
of the gods during the religious celebrations of the people. The 
marae was used for religious ceremonial unconnected with the 
Areoi societies, but there seems to be no doubt that the Areois 
were of especial importance in connection with it, ln the pyramid 
of the marae wo have one of thebest examples of the megalithic 
architecture of Polynesia. One such pyramid in the western part 
of the island of Tahiti was 267 feet in length and $7 feet in breath 
at the base, All were built of large stones without cement, but «o 
carefully shaped that they fitted together closely and formed durable 
Structures? 

In the Marquesas, another home of the Areois, there were 
platforms similarly constructed a hundred yards in length, and 
many of them shaped and closely fitting blocks of which these 
structures were composed were as much as eight feet ín length? 
On these platforms were pyramidal “altars” and they were sur- 
rounded hv enormous upright stones! ‘This association of the 
а) Tho History of Melanesian Society, Cambridge. tor- 

* Cuptain Conk's Jourmal. London, 1833. p. &3. 


! Porter, Journal of. a Cra Made lo ihe Puce Ocera, New York, 1823, IT, 35. 
' Clavel, Les. Marquisieut, Paris. 1885, pc úg. 
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distribution of the Areois with the presence of megalithic structures 
suggests that the immigrants to whom | have ascribed the cult 
of the sun may also have been the people who introduced. the art 
of building the stone structures ‘which have so greatly excited the 
worder of visitors to Polynesia, 

The part of the Pacific ocean where these stone structures 
have reached their acme in size and complexity is the Caroline 
islands. If there be anything in my hypothesis, we should expect 
here also to find manifestations of the religious ideas of those who 
founded the Areoi societies, and they are not lacking. In the 
Marianne or Ladrone islands there were associations of persons 
which seem to furnish an intermediate condition between the 
Areois of Tahiti and the occupants of the clubhouse of Melanesia." 
We know very little about these associations, but their relation to 
the Areois of the east is shown clearly by the name they bore, 
Urritois or Ulitaos, which is merely another form of the Tahitian 
word, Areoi, the latter word having suffered the clision of a con- 
sonant so frequent im Polynesia; Similar associations fiourished 
in the Carolines, and though we know still less of them than of the 
Urritois of the Ladrones, we can be confident that they had a 
similar character. Societies very closely related. to the Arcais thus 
existed in this region in conjunction with stone structures similar 
to those of eastern Polynesia. 

There is a remarkable point of similarity between the traditions 
concerning the origins of these stone structures and. of the Arvoi 
societies of Tahiti. The ruins of Nan-matal on the east coast of 
Ponape in the Carolines are reputed te have been built by two 
brothers, Olochipa and Olochopa? In the tradition of the founda- 
tion of the Areois of Tahiti, a very prominent part was takèn by 
two brothers Orotetefa and Urutetefa? ‘The interchanges between 
rand f, rand cà and p and f are 30 [requent in Oceania as to suggest 
that these two pairs of names are variants of one orginal, so that 








!Le Goblen, Hüires dez fle Marianes, Puris. 1770, p. 203; Frryeinet, Voyage 
autour du Monde, 1819, II, 368, 370: Meinicke, Dit Intln des illam Oceans, 1870. 
IL 497. 

"Сна, Сағи Дати, London, 1399, p. $t 

' Ellis, Polynesiam Kerearches, 1829, ], 111]; Moecrenhout, esp cit, 1. 457. 
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we should have in the traditions of these two groups of islands 
nearly four thousand miles apart a most striking similarity of the 
names of pairs of brothers to whom prominent features of the 
culture are ascribed. n one case the brothers founded societies 
whose aim it was to celebrate the annual changes of the sun, while 
rude stone buildings were the handiwork of the others. 

A. recent account by Hambruch! shows that the resemblance 
between the Ponape and Tahiti names is not quite as clase as would 
appear from previous records. Hambruch calls the two founders 
of the stone buildings, Sipe and Saupa but to put against this, һе 
states that the place, Matolenim, where the structures were built, 
was formerly called sas malar which means “the sun.” 

Though the resemblance in the names of the two culture heroes 
of Ponape and Tahiti is not as close às once seemed to be the case, 
it cannot be neglected. It may be that the two words have some 
meaning which would reduce the importance of the similarity, 
but taken in conjunction with the close resemblance of the names 
of the societies in the two places, it affords striking corroborative 
evidence supporting the conclusion suggested by the distribution 
of societies and monuments that both are the work of one people. 

If the stone monuments and secret societies of Polynesia have 
had a common source; we should expect to find an association 
between: the two elements of culture in Melanesia, and so it is, 
We know of stone structures in several parts of Melanesia, viz., 
the northern New Hebrides, Santa Maria in the Banks islands, 
Loh in the Torres islands, Ysabel in the Solomons, and Fiji. "The 
Banks and Torres islands and the northern New Hebrides are 
strongholds of the secret cults, and though the only island in the 
Solomons in which we know of the existence of secret societies 15 
Florida, there is a definite tradition that this society came to 
Florida from Ysabel. The distribution of stone structures in 
Melanesia ig just as it should be if the ghost societies and the stone 
buildings were the work of one and the same people. 

The evidence for the connection of stone structures with secret 

! Korr, Bi. J, Anih Eiknol. m. Urgesih., тогі. XLII, 171. 

' See History of Melamesian Soctety, vol. IL, D. 427. 
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societies is even more definite in Fiji. The Nanga societies of Viti 
Levu take this name from their meeting places, oblong enclosures, 
consisting of two or more compartments, surrounded by stone 
walls. The resemblance of these enclosures to the marae of 
Polynesia has struck more than one observer and the similarity 
extends to detail. At one end of each main compartment of the 
nanga there were truncated pyramids which served as platforms, 
evidently representatives of the pyramids of the marae of Tahiti 
measured. by Captain Cook. Further, both marae ал! папра 
were oriented with their long axes east and west, though the two 
differ in that the pyramids were at the western end of the marae 
and at the eastern end of the sanga”. 

There is thus a remarkable correspondence between the dis- 
tribution of stone structures and secret societies in Oceania 
which points strongly, IF not yet decisively, to the introducers 
of the secret cult of the sun having been the architects of the stone 
buildings which form one of the chief mysteries of the islands of 
the Pacific. 

It is even. possible that we may have here the clue to. the 
greatest mystery of all, the great stone statues of Easter island. 
There is reason to suppose that these statues are not so unique as is 
often supposed. According to Moerenhout similar statues, 
though not so large, exist in the islands of Pitcairn and. Laivaivai: 
he believes that such colossal figures once existed in many other 
islands, hut have been destroyed or have fallen into ruins. In the 
Marquesas and Society islands, also, stone figures in human form 
have been found which are sufficiently like those of the smaller 
and more eastward islands to suggest à common origin. Moeren- 
hout believes thart such stone figures and statues had. à common 
meaning and were all representatives of beings called ii whose 
function it was to mark tlie limits of the sea and land, to maintain 


UL, Filson, Journ. Anth. ferk, 1885, XIV. 14; Joskc, Internat. Arch. f. Elhuog., 
18855, LM. RSA. Thorman, The Fijians, Louf, p. 147- 

' Captain Cook's Journal, 1393. p. 83. 

* A further point of resemblance between tfe marge amd manga is that both were 
the scene of offerings of first-frult. 

* Op ait. 1, aie. 
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harmony between the twò elemente and prevent their encroach- 
ment upon one another. I venture, though very difidently, to 
extend the comparison. At one end of a clubhouse of Santa Maria 
in the Banks islands there are ancient stone figures which, in one 
respect at Itast, resemble the colossal statues of Easter island. In 
each instance the head is covered, This head-covering is very 
frequent in one variety of the representations of the human бриге 
found throughout Melanesia, and is almost certainly connected 
with the importance of head-coverings in the ritual of the secret 
societies. It is therefore of interest that a hend-covering should 
be a prominent feature of the statues of Easter island. Such a 
point of resemblance standing alone would have little significance, 
but taken in conjunction with the other correspondences and 
similarities pointed out in this. paper, we must not ignore the 
possibility that we may have here only another expression of the art 
of the people I suppose to have introduced the cult of the sun into 
Oceania, 

I carinot consider here how far it is possihle to connect the stone 
work and sun-cult of Oceania with the megalithic monuments and 
sun-cults of other parts of the world. Megalithic monuments 
elsewhere are associated with a cult of thesun and the occurrence of 
this association in the islands of the Pacific ocean Must serve to 
strengthen the position of those who hold that the art of building 
megalithic monuments has spread from one source. I must be 
content here to mention certain megalithic monuments of Poly. 
nesia which raise a difficulty. 

The island of the Pacific which holds examples of megalithic 
structures most closely resembling those of other parts of the 
world is Tongatabu, where there are trilithic monuments so 
like those of Europe that the idea of a common source must rise 
to the mind of even the most strenuous advocate of independent 
origin. It is not possible at present to bring these monuments 
into relation with those of other parts of Oceania by connecting 
them with à cult of the sun, but Hambruch tells us that tradition 
points to the builders of the stonework of Ponape having come 
from ‘Tonga, It may be that Tongatabu forms the intermediate 
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link between the stonework of the Carolines and the megalithic 
monuments of other parts of the world. 

I have dealt elsewhere! with the relation between these Tongan 
monuments and the pyramids of other parts of Oceania, and have 
suggested that these two ancient [orms oí monument may be 
expressions of the ideas of two different streams of the megalithic 
culture, Î cannot deal with this matter here; to do so would 
take me far beyond the relation of sun-cult and megaliths which 
is the subject of this article, 

Cammurmce University, 

CAMIRIOGE, ENGLANS 
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NOTES ON THE ARCHEOLOGY OF SALVADOR: 
By HERBERT J. SPINDEN 


: HE little republic of Salvador, with it& 7200 square miles of 
territory and its.1,200,000 inhabitants, includes the most 
densely populated portion of Central America. [tisa moun- 

tainous and picturesque region with several fine lakes and one large 

stream, the Lempa- A coastal plain extends along the shore of the 

Pacific and back from this the land rises in a. succession of broken 

ridges of volcanic origin. The volcano of Izalco is in a state of 

almost constant eruption and has lava-blackened sides, but most of 
the other peaks are quiescent except at rare intervals and have culti- 
vated patches reaching to their very summits. Most of the рори- 
lation of Salvador is to be found in. the pleasant upland valleys 
where coffee and other tropical products grow with great luxuriance. 

Languages —In Salvador the Indian population has merged 
and assimilated with the conquering Spaniards toa much greater 
degree than in Guatemala. Languages belonging to three or 
lour irreducible stocks were once spoken within its borders The 
most important of these, the Pipil, belongs to the Aztec or Mexican 
group of the Nahuan stock. It was once spoken over at least 
half of the present republic and still may be heard at Izalco and 

a few other towns. Two or three other districts of Pipil speech 

are situated farther west in Guatemala. One of these, on the 

Pacific slope, includes the modern town of Esquintla and the famous 

archeological site of Santa Lucia Corzumalhualpa. Another lies 

in the upper valley of the Motagua on the eastern slope of the 





‘Read in anbstance before the Anthropelugies! Association at Phiindelphia uncer 
the ttle, * Nahua [nfluence in Salvador and Costa Rica." 

! Lingnistic maj of Salvador are given by Sapper, oor, Lehmurnn, 1916, and 
Thomas and Swanton, roti. — (See Bibllography;) The second of these is liy frr the 
most valuable sinee it represents original fuld-work. Thr general distribution of 
the Nahuan stock is best geen in the map of Thoms and Swanton. 
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cordillera. Still another district held by Nahua-speaking Indians 
who are sometimes called Pipiles, is on the Pacific coast in the 
vicinity of Soconusco, near the boundary of Mexico amd Guatemala. 
The eastern limits of Pipil speech in Salvador are marked by two 
towns whose names end with the Nahua word nenwalee which 
means "where the language changes.’ Beyond this line the 
natives were called Chontales or "strangers." They are dess 
cribed as lower in culture than the Pipiles. 

Two languages of the Mayan stock, namely the Pokomam and 
Chorti, are said to have once extended into Salvador although 
their main. territories lay in Guatemala and Honduras. The 
Chorti, supposed by some to have been the builders of Copan 
because they now inhabit the surrounding country, seem to have 
once held the village of Tejutla in northern Salvador. The 
writer believea Copan was a frontier city of the Maya tribe proper 
who once held the wet lowlands of Peten and of the Usumacinta 
and Motagua valleys; 

There is good reason to believe that the area of Salvador before 
the advent of the Pipiles was largely in the hands of tribes belonging 
to the Lencan stock. In historic times these occupied only the 
eastern third of the republic (as well às a large part of Honduras) 
and were the Chontales already referred to. Dr Lehmann offers 
comparative vocabularies to prove that many of the supposedly 
independent stocks of Central America should be united. He 
sees resemblances in the Lencan, the Xincan of southern Guate- 
mala, and the Jicaquean and Payan of northern Honduras. He 
even suggests that the distant Mixe-Zoquean languages of Oaxaca 
should be brought into the group and that all should be combined 
with a second group that will be mentioned presently. Lexical 
similarity between these several languages is seen in only a few 
words and the combination should not stand without- additional 
proof. 


i Lehmann. 1970, p. 744. note 3. Palaccio, 1860, p. 53 speaks of four villages of 
Nonualco Indians and adds: “at this place, though in the same province, Lhe imiinns 
commence to speak a new language called the Chontal The Monualeo Indians, 


themselves, were Pipiles as we know from the census liats ol Juarros 
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The language of Cacaopera, a mountain village in northeastern 
Salvador, is combined by Dr Lehmann, directly with the Mata- 
galpan of Nicaragua. At the same time he makes a very strong 
case for the unity of the Matagalpan stock with the adjacent Sumo, 
Ulta, and Misquito, belonging to the humid and little known 
lowlands of eastern Nicaragua and Honduras, The connecting 
links between these languages are morphological as well as lexical 
and are much more convincing than those previously given for the 
Lencan series which Dr Lehmann would throw for full measure 
into tht same grand family. 

Ethnology.—Few of the ancient customs of the Salvador Indians 
survive to this day nor have we a superabundance of refer- 
ences to them in the works of the Spanish historians, The 
earliest account of all is the brusque chronicle of Alvarado who 
brought the region under the Spanish crown in 1524.2 But Palaccio 
is our best early authority. He gives a very interesting account 
of the native priesthood and of human sacrifice as practised at 
Mictlan near Lake Guija. He also gives a few details concerning 
native laws, marriage, childbirth, aboriginal products, ete. Juarros, 
Fuentes, and the unknown author of Isagoge historico apologetico 
make slight contributions as do the better known historians such 
as Herrera and Oviedo. In modern times Squier was the first to 
attempt anything like a study of the natives? He was followed by 
Habel whose narrative affords glimpses of life in the 60's when the 
Indian elements were more in evidence than now. Hartmann 
succeeded in collecting some scanty myth material and in gathering 
data on vanishing arts. A number of Salvadorean scholars have 
engaged themselves in gleaning the odds and ends of tradition and 
ancient speech and in working out the meanings of local place 
names. Prominent among them should be mentioned Santiago 
Barbarena, Alberto Luna, Rafael Reyes; Jose Antonio Cevallos, 
Leopoldo Alexandro Rodriguez, Juan Jose Lainez, and David J, 


! Op. cb, p. 213 et aeq. 

‘For the conquest see Bancroft, 5853: 1, pp. 662-672; Milla. 1879-83. Vol. I, 
рр. 89-94. «с. 

51855, рр. 328-153; 1848, рр. 216-345. 
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Guzman. Many of their papers have appeared in | Repertorio 
SalvadereBo, La. Quincena, La. Universidad, amd other local publi- 
cations. 

Native dress and house types may still be studied in a few 
‘Sheltered places, Calabash dishes are still painted and incised 
according to methods thet are believed to be pre-Spanish. Minor 
arts, such as the making of mats, nets, etc, possibly retain ab- 
original features. Wooden masks! worn in. historic pageants may 
be surviving features of ancient dances in which animals were 
mimicked. 

The pottery of today retains few if any resemblances to the 
ancient work. Palaccio says of pottery making at Ahuachapan in 
the aixteenth century :'' Here is made the best pottery, after the 
Indian manner, in all the provinces, Tt is chiefly manufactured by 
the women, without the aid of a wheel, and with their lands alone, in 
the use of which they are so dexterous as to give their vessels 
whatever shape may be desired." He also mentions a peculiar 
method of obtaining red and black pigment for pottery irom a 
scum that arises on certain pools, 

Archeological Sites.—Many scattered. ruins. showing truncated 
pyramids, platforms, and courts, are known to exist in Salvador 
but no detailed descriptions of them have been published and no 
extensive archeological work has been carried on at any site. A 
number of very fine private collections exist but these have been 
recruited piecemeal through gift and purchase. Burial mounds 
are of rather common occurrence and beautifully painted pottery 
is often contained in them. 

Palaccio mentions a number of places sacred in. the early years 
of the Spanish epoch where remains may still exist, Squier seems 
to have been the first to pay any especial attention to the anti- 


LTwro ol these sik, onc a deer and one a monkey; ure reproduced by Montessus 
dr Ballore, ror, phi xxii ami xxiv. Several dre in the collections of the American 
Museum of Natural History. Although these masks are used in ceremonies that have 
to do with Spanish history (Moron y Christlanos) they often represent animals ef the 
Country nnd resemble tie masks (seid by Guatemalan natives in dances that certainly 
have pagan features. Habel, 1678. p. 34. tefera 10 a dance with pagan. fralures at 
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quities of the country but he gathered little information. Habel 
locates a number of ruins amd describes the opening of a grave at 
Apaneca in which a number of carved jades; a “sacrificial yoke,” a 
head carved in profile on both sides of а stone slab, and several pot- 
tery objects were found. Montessus de Ballore gives a brief account 
of ruins in Salvador that accompanies an atlas of rather poorly 
drawn specimens. Among these specimens are several which must 
have come from Peru. Sapper furnishes us with some information 
both as regards sites and specimens. Lehmann discusses the 
the principal archeological types, Rodriguez and other local 
savants also give important details. A brief survey of the arch- 
eological sites has recently been published by Peccorini. 

The largest ruin in Salvador is known as Tehuacan or Opico, 
It is situated on the flanks of the volcano of San Vincente and 
apparently belongs to an epoch earlier than the Conquest. A 
sketch plan of the ruin is available! and several brief descriptions? 
Lehmann, after mentioning the occurrence of Maya pottery 
along the Lempa. river, calls the ruin of Tehuacan "the most 
important evidence of the former existence of a Maya people in 
Salvador." But the Ball Court at this site, ta which both Lehmann 
and Sapper refer, is characteristic of Nahua ruins and occurs in 
the Maya area only where Nahua peoples have penetrated. A 
single monolith at Tehuacan is-<aid to be carved in true Mexican 
style." 

Important groups of mounds are said to occur in the vicinity 
of Lake Guija and the modern towns of Cara Sucia, Apaneca, 
Abuachapan, Chalchuapa, Sonsonate, Tejutla, Suchitoto, Apopa, 
Bermuda, San Salvador, Santa Tecla, Umana, Santa Elena, San 
Miguel, etc., as well as along the course of the Lempa river. 
From the description of Peceorini the ruins of Quelepa must be 
very extensive, The number of sculptured monuments is slight 
and the most important of these will be referred to later. Caves 
are common and often contain pictographs, 

! Sappet, 1396, p. 4. 

"Squier, 1858, p. 341; Habel, 1878, p. 22; Gonzales, 1905; Rodriguez, tora, 
рр- 34-35. 


“rota, p. 735. 
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Unfortunately, we know nothing of the actual stratiapraphy 
of archeological remains in Salvador, The specimens available 
for study come to us, for the most part, without information of 
any sort. But it is very clear that the ceramic remains can be 
arranged in several categories according to the character of the 
decorative art and that these categories can, in turn, be correlated 
with those of adjoining areas where the historic relations have 
already been worked out. Were it not for the startling contrasts 
that exist between the different kinds of art in Salvador such a 
method would be foredoomed to failure, The deficiency in in- 
formation is balanced by the wealth of material contained in the 
archeological collections. At the Museo Nacional in San Salvador 
are a number of large sculptures coming from different parts of the 
Republic. The private collections examined by the writer were 
those of the Señores Justo Armas, Alberto Imery, and Andres 
Bang in San Salvador and Dr Alberto Luna in Santa Tecla. Every 
facility for study and photographing was offered by these gentle- 
men. collection purchased for the American Museum of Natural 
History with the permission of the Salvadorean government, 
arrived too late to be represented in this repart. 

Archate Period —It ia now well known that in 1910 an actual 
stratification of human art products was found in the environs of 
Mexico City in which could be discerned three. principal culture 
horizons. Since that time careful research has been carried on 
under the International School of Archeology and many authen- 
ticated specimens from the three layers have been brought to- 
gether. The lowest layer, characterized by crude figurines of a 
peculiar style, was soon found to be identical with an art long 
known as Tarascan after.a tribe of rather low culture aad peculiar 
language inhabiting the State of Michoacan. Examples of this 
so-called Tarascan art have undoubtedly been found within the 
restricted area of the Tarascan Indians, However, the moat 
striking examples, including large effigies of men and women 
engaged in their everyday occupations, do not come from Michoacan 
but instead from Colima, western Jalisco, and Tepic where Indians 
of the Nahuan stock reside. In the Valley of Mexico and in the 
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States of Morelos, Puebla, and Vera Cruz the primitive art is also 
plentiful. In other words it follows the general area inhabited by 
tribes of the Nahua or "Mexican" group and is rare elsewhere. 
The coincidence in distribution between this early art and the 
Nahua language in Mexico might be regarded as purely fortuitous 
were it not for the occurrence of archaic figurines of the same style 
in both Guatemala and Salvador. ‘These countries’ contain no 
Indians speaking the Tatascan language but they do contain 
large bodies of Nahua-speaking natives as we have already seen. 
Whether the ancient art skips certain regions where the Nahua 
tribes are not found is a question that cannot be definitely answered 
at this time, Of course, if it were once evenly distributed over the 
entire area from Tepic to Salvador we could not safely refer irs 
origin and distribution to any single linguistic stock. The archaic 
hgurines seem, however, to be rare in Zapotecan territory, 

In Nochistlan, Oaxaca, are found crude hgurines in the native 
slate colored clay as well as more finished products of Toltec type. 
A ware closely resembling yellow Aztec pottery is also common. 
Archaic figurines occur in collections from the Uloa valley, Hone 
duras. In the latter locality it is interesting to note that Gordon 
found a definite stratification af remains and yet claimed that all the 
layers showed the same styles of pottery decoration. Among the 
specimens figured from his excavations are some that clearly belong 
to the archaic period and others that are no less clearly Maya. The 
writer ventures to suggest that a critical reéxamination of these de- 
posits will disclose stratigraphic relations in art comparable to those 
already noted in the Valley of Mexico. In this connection it may be 
painted out that there is atrong evidence that а Nahua-speaking 
people once inhabited parts of central Honduras. Archaic figurines 
are unmistakably present in certain parts of Nicaragua and Costa 
Rica where Nahua colonies are known to have existed but where 
the mass of art has a distinctive character. These southernmost 
occurrences: are. accompanied by certain divergent evolutions in 
technique which must be explained at another time. Suffice it to 
say that all the evidence at our command shows that the probable 
home of this art was the Mexican plateau, that it was made by a 
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people on an agricultural plane of life and that (п all probability 
this people spoke the Nahua language. 

Let us now return to a somewhat detailed consideration of this 
archaic art as it is found in Mexico, Guatemala, and especially 
Salvador. The small figures are solid and the large ones hollow. 
Most are modeled in a flat gingerbread fashion with features and 
detail added by buttons and fillets to a gross. underlying shape. 





Fig, 36.—Archale figurines from Cuesta Blanca, Collection ol Señor Alberto Emery. 


Modeling and shaping was done with the fingers, moulds being as 
yet unknown, A grooving and incising tool was used to modily 
the surface in various ways. The heads are characteristically of 
slight depth compared with their height, the limbs taper rapidly 
from a rather plump torso and the hands and feet are often mere 
knobs, When the figures are. intended to stand. erect, as is often 
the case, the feet are pinched down to a forward and backward 
cusp. Groovings are seen in connection with the eyes, mouth, 
fingers, toes, and details of dress and ornament. Paint is often 
added to the modeled surface. 
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Archaic heads from different parts of Mexico, Guatemala, 
Salvador, ete., showing uniformity of style are given in plate xxt. 
In the private collection of Señor Alberto Imery is an archaic 
figure, cight inches high (fig. 56) 
that is said to have been found 
far below the surface in à stone 
quarry at Cuesta Blanca. А 
atout little effigy very close in 
style to many coming from the 
distant State of Jalisco, Mexico, 
is reproduced in figure 57. It 
is in the collection of Dr Alberto 
Luna and js accredited to Cara 
Sucia in western Salvador. 

iss The eyes of the archaic im- 
aa Cod m ese” ар (ке fi. SB) o the most 
Lon. wide-spread types, are made 
according to several methods, as 
follows: first, a simple groove, usually horizontal but sometimes tilted 
upwards at the outer corners; second, a groove across an applied 
ball or button of clay; third, a round gouging made with the end 
of a blunt instrument held] vertically; fourth, a. round gouging 
in an applied ball or button of clay; fifth, two gougings made with 
a rounded or chisel-edged instrument held diagonally, the grooves 
may be horizontal or tilted (45 and 5); sixth, the edges of the lids 
modeled in a variety of shapes with the eyeball plain or marked 
with a streak of paint; seventh, a flat button inserted between 
the lids to represent the eyeball; eighth, the center of the eve marked 
by a perforation. Of these the first four seem to be the earliest 
with the second, fourth, and fifth suthiciently unusual to serve as 
safe criteria of the archaic art. The last three types of eyes (fifth 
to eighth) are seen mostly in the hollow effigies. These eye forms 
are carried over into work which clearly belongs to later periods, 
as will be shown in another place. 

The large figures, better known from Tepic and western Jalisco 

than elsewhere, may represent a rather late development of the 
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archaic art. The technique of manufacture naturally changes 
somewhat with the increase in size. These large figures in clay 
give us much information of an ethnological nature since articles 
of dress and adornment as well as many objects such as musical 
instruments, weapons, etc, are reproduced іп detail. Head- 
dresses are-of many sorts. Often a turban is worn or the hair 
twisted into the semblance of one. Headbands are seen: as well 


i F 4 »* à & ü * ғ 
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as many devices perched unsymmetrically on one side of the head. 
Nose rings and earrings are abundantly represented, We may be 
sure that weaving was practised by the makers of these effigies 
because garments such as shirts, skirts, and aprons are often painted 
with geometric designs, Body painting or tattooing appears to 
have been a common usage. The allail or spear thrower was al- 
ready known because a model of one is carried by a fine warrior 
efigy from Tepic in the American Museum of Natural History, 
The dog was domesticated at this carly time and apparently 
developed into a rather special breed. Figures of women nursing 
children and carrying food or water vessels give pictures of every- 
day life. 

A thing to be noted in connection with the archate art in gencral 
is the absence of purposely grotesque or compounded figures 
representing divinities. Dogs, snakes, etc, are occasionally 
modeled in clay but we miss the characteristic features of the 
various gods which are so common in later Mexican art, Was the 
pantheon of the agriculturalists then in process of formation? We 
have no evidence that human sacrifice was practised. Of course 
the presence of elaborate figures of clay in carefully made graves: 
is evidence of religion, Figurines of a widespread type represent 
nude females in a standing or sitting position and may have served 
as votive offerings connected with childbirth or as amulets and 
fetishes suggestive of fertility. 

These nude female figurines may be traced from Mexico south- 
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ward through Nicaragua to the boundaries af Panama (for a 
comparative series see plate xxi). А very interesting change 
takes place in the technique of manufacture when we come to 
Nicaragua and northwestern Costa Rica. ‘The features of the face 
and body were made according to the northern method, that is 
by attaching nodules and fillets of clay to the gross body form and 





| c 
FiG. 59.—Archalc pottery in che collection of Sefior Andres Bony. 


by making grooves and indentations with a special grooving tool. 
Paint was then applied as follows: the body was covered with 
a rich glossy red and over this additional features, as well as decor- 
ative designs, were put on ina lustrous black. The overlying 
paint destroyed the value of plastic work beneath and in the Chiri- 
qui pottery of the so-called alligator group, the female figurines 
show little besides painted features upon the original featureless 
gross form. All of the figurines in the south are perforated for 
suspension. Unfortunately, the archeological situation in Nicara- 
gua and Costa Rica is so complicated that it cannot be considered 
in detail in the present paper. It shows, however, a cultural suc- 
cession capable of being correlated with that of the north. 

The ordinary pottery of the archaic period from Mexico to 
salvador is marked by a number af characteristic forms of which 
the globular bowl with a constricted neck is perhaps the most 
noteworthy, Wide-mouthed bowls are also common and these 
may have round bottoms or tripod supports, Lugs and handles 
are frequent and spouts occur on some pieces, When plain the 
tripods are large, hollow, and rounded with a perforation on the 
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under side. But tripods are often modified. into faces and feet. 
Incised decoration is frequently seen, the patterns being simple and 
geometric. Painted decoration fs also common but here we have 
to do with a technical process quite different from the plastic 
process and more or less antagonistic to it as we have just seen, 
Of course there are many pottery vessels that are decorated either 
wholly or in part according to the plastic method, 





FiG. 60.—Painted ieslgna on archaic vesaeis from Guasapa and Motapan, 


Some vessels are shaped grossly to represent human beings, 
dogs, snakes, etc., while others show merely surface applications 
of plastic ornament. A number of Salvadorean examples in the 
Bang collection might be described. These are particularly in- 
teresting since they permit a correlation of painted and plastic 
ornament in this southern region, A black vessel from the slopes 
of the volcano of San Salvador is shown in figure soa, А head 
and arms are built out of a globular bow! and two feet appear: as 
grooved nodules at the bottom. The atvle of the head is that of 
the archaic figurines although possibly somewhat advanced. The 
next example is a handled pitcher from Las Delicias in the De- 
partment of Suchitoto colored a dull grav and with a simple face 
in relief on the front and an irregular painted decoration in red 
and black around the shoulder (fig. 59c). Several specimens 
have a globular body and a pair of loop handles attached vertically. 
The necks of the vessels are variously modified with plastic heads. 
The wide spaces between the handles bear the painted panel-like 
designs reproduced in figure 60, Two vessels with spouts are next 
shown (figure 61). These offer evidence of a peculiar kind of paint- 
ed decoration, The smooth surfaces seem to have been covered 
with red paint and while this was still wet a comb-like instrument 
was rubbed across it, leaving groups of parallel lines. The first 
vessel of this type bears a face with small widely separated 
features and the second representa a seated female with the limbs 
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in low relief. In both cases the eyes are in the archaic style, A 
last example will serve to indicate diversity In shape (fig. 59b). 
This vessel is essentially a horizontal cylinder with a smaller 
vertical cylinder rising from the center as a neck. The body 
markings of a monkey are modeled in low relief and distributed 
over thé surface in a curious detached fashion. 





Fic. 61.—Archüic тезі with comb markings, Collection of Sefer Andtes Bang. 


A number of objects in clay which probably belong to the 
archaic period deserve a brief description. The bulb or resonator 
whistle which occurs in the archaic culture layer of the Valley of 
Mexico as well as in the later strata was not observed in Salvador 
although it may exist. Straight whistles, or flageolets; are found. 
In the collection of Sefior Justo Armas are a number of these ob- 
jects. All have four finger holes, arranged not equidistant but in two 
pairs with a wider space hetween the pairs. The open end is more 
or less flaring and the partially closed end with the vent js decorated 
with some plastic detail -such as a bird or animal head. "The con- 
struction of the flageolet may be seen from the d rawings (figure 62). 
The finger holes are on the opposite side from the wind vent. Іп 
this respect these clay flageolets vary from those of the Valley of 
Mexico. [tis difficult, if not impossihle, to segregate spindle whorls 
in Salvador into styles that accord with periods. They are fairly 
plentiful and are sometimes decorated. A curious double ring for 
which I can offer no explanation is seen in a number of specimens 
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from Salvador, some of which bear plastic ornament of the ancient 
type. Earplugs of clay are likewise found. 

Art in stone of the archaic period has, in general, some of the 
characters that distinguish the early ceramics, This is particularly 
true of the stone sculp- 
tures of the State of Ja | 
lisco in the collection of. f 
stedt of Guadalajara. | 
The eyes protrude and 
usually the lips as well, M ^ 
and the limbs are rarely. | jazz: 
cut free from the body, 
In Salvador only a few 
stone sculptures are f 
noted which seem to 
belong to the archaic 
period. Some of these Er | 
have protruding eyes Fic. EE cc uk radi No Collec- 
and some have sunken 
ones. The human beings are seated with the arms and legs carved 
in relief against the body. Animals are grossly and massively 
shaped. The character of the archaic stone sculptures of Salvador 
may be seen from the examples presented in figure 63. 

The Mava Period.—The second culture layer in the Valley of 
Mexico is the so-called Toltec which lasted for centuries and which 
shows many evidences of kinship to the classical civilization of the 
Maya. This latter civilization is better known historically than 
апу in the New World and bids fair to furnish a standard section 
with which far-stretching culture strata may some day be correlated. 
The great city of Copan, lying but a short distance from Salvador, 
is important as furnishing the key to the artistic sequence in Maya 
art. This city has many sculptures in an archaic style—which, 
however, should not be confused with the archaic art just con- 
sidered—as well as many others in a perfected style. The dated 
monuments-at Copan cover a stretch of nearly three hundred years 
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and if owr correlation with European chronology is correct, they 
fall between 200 and 500 A.D. Monuments with somewhat later 
dates are found at Quitigua, Scibal, ete. The Maya influence 
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Pic. 63.—Stone sculpture with archale characters, Collection ol Señor Alberto Emery. 


upon surrounding tribes was Probably more strongly. felt toward 
the end of the period of greatest brilliancy, or from 400 to Goo A.D. 
Maya art is in striking contrast to the archaic Nahua art just 
considered both in technique and subject matter. The religious 
motive ts foremost and grotesque gods with the physical characters 
ol reptiles and animals are seen on every side. The hieroglyphic 
inscriptions are truly hieroglyphic in the sense that they were 
connected with religious activities: 

The Mava period in Salvadorean prehistory 15 richly герге- 
sented by painted vases and by figurines, The painted vases are 
usually cylindrical with very short tripoda, although wide-mouthed 
bowls are also common. Cylindrical vases are indeed character- 
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istic of the entire Maya area and when examples are found in the 
Isthmian region or in Central Mexico the designs usually indicate 
a Maya relationship. While there ts a high development of geomet- 
ric ornament on the vases from Salvador there js also a Ane decora- 
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Ені. 63.— Detail art poelyehrome V ibm. Collection ni Se fast Justo Агиш 


tive use of realistic drawings, including human beings, monkeys, 
birds, etc, The serpent ja alán n common motive but in o subversive 
fashion, Hieroglyphs usually take the form of a face with appen: 
dages and so may be called realistic. The designs are ordinarily 
delineated in black upon a yellow or orange base and some ol the 
enclosed areas are filled in with red, orange, and. brown, making in 
Many cases a true polychrome ware. 
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The human figure is often represented in connection with what 
may be called religious activities. A remarkable vase in the pos- 
session of Justo Armas has at the top a pleasing geometric pattern 
and below this à succession of six priests in highly elaborated dress 
and with pouches and other objects in their hands. Three face to 





Fic. 65.—Detal] of Maya vase from Chalchuapa. Dept of Ahunachuapanm. Collection 
of Sefior Alberto Imery. 


the right and three to the left and five take various standing poses 
while the sixth isseated, The background is cream-colored, the lines 
are ofa rather thin black and the enclosed areas are filled in with dark 
red and orange. A light brown wash appears on some of the scrolls. 
All the figures differ in details of dress but an impression of the style 
of art can be obtained from figure 64. The umbrella-like head- 
dress of the left-hand figure follows models that are seen in the 
sculptures of Copan and Tikal. Medicine pouches of the same 
general character as the one carried by the second figure are carried 
by the priestly beings on many stele, Arm and leg bands are to 
be noted as well as a skirt-like garment that extends from the waist 
to below the knees. 

À second interesting example of work from the Maya period is 
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in the collection of Alberto Imery. This vessel is said to have 
come from Chalchuapa in the Department of Ahuachapan. At 
the top is a border of hieroglyphs, none with recognized meanings. 
The principal zone of decor- 
ation shows à procession of 
hive hgures of which three are 
here reproduced (fig, 65). 
The base is a light. orange 
yellow, the line work is done 
in black and ts firm and 
solid as a rule but thin and 
shaky in a few places. The 
red is à dull, dark crimson. 
The headdresses show the 
ise of feathers and a prom- 
inent feature ol the dress is 
the usual beltand apron: А 
jaguar skin robe is worn Бу | 
one of the men, An inter- | 
esting detail is an object 
placed on the mouth of two 
figures, This object seems 
to represent a pair of reptile jaws and may be explained as a mask 
ora speech sign. 

A kneeling or seated human figure, probably male, is repeated 
three times. on a fine bowl in Señor Imery's collection coming from 
the Casta del Balsamo near Libertad. The washes are m dark 
red, clear orange, and light brown. The drawings are so highly 
decorative that the details of dress are hard to pick out and explain. 
A ceremonial objet held in the extended hands also resists inter- 
pretation, 

АП the examples given above are so specialized in style that they 
might almost be called end products of an art long in existence. In 
many instances where the human motive i9 applied to n narrow 
band or other cramped space the shorthand character of the 
drawing becomes even more manifest (fig. 66). Four examples 
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Fr. 65.— The umm figo motive on Maya 
pettery, 
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ol the simplified human motive are given for comparison. These 
designs are not from cylindrical vessels but. from bowls and jars 
with the drawing surface warped and confined. The decadent 
phase of Maya art in this region may perhaps be seen in the peculiar 





EtG, 67.—The monkey motive in Maya pottery. 


motive of joined human figures (dancers?) to which Lehmann! has 
already called attention. His drawings also serve to emphasize 
the similarity between the marginal types of Maya art in Salvador 
and those in the Uloa valley of northern Honduras. Unless the 





Fic. 68—Monkey motive; combination of graphic and plastic methods Collection 
© Selar Amiras Bang, 
examples of Maya designs with the human figure given by Sappert 
are badly reproduced they also may be late and decadent. 
The range of painted decorations outside of the human figure 
motive is seen in figures 67 to тт. The monkey is frequen Ну and 
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finely done. The bird motive is less common, The serpent head 
design occurs in painted and incised wares: Many designs repro- 
duce ma conventional manner shields, feathers, and what may be 
ceremonial objects, 

Plastic decoration is seen on a noteworthy vase from Salvador, 
that represents one of the principal Maya deities, marked by a 
twisted ornament above the 
nose, tis conserved in the 727 
Roval Museum of Natural 
History in Vienna. A pho- 
tograph of this specimen has 
been published by Seler! in 
connection with a number 
of representations in clay of 
the same deity which he 
found on the highlands of Ен: 69,—Maya case with pellean design 

қ . [rom Hacienda Malpilana, Dept. Фан Salva: 
Guatemala, An earlier ger. сойеспов о/ Señor Justo Armas 
drawing of this specimen is 
given by Montessus de Ballore’ and a statement in the text names 
the ruins of Zapotitlan-as the place where it was found. A moulded 
flask inthe Imery collection (figure 72) shows two seated figures 








Fio- po, —Plurmed serpent design, Maya period, Collection of Sefior Alberto Imery. 


facing each other with a column of hieroglyphs between. — The left 
hand personnage seems to represent the Long-nosed gol of the Maya, 
This is made all the more likely by the fact that other examples of 
the same sort of ware from Guatemala and Honduras clearly repre- 
sent other Maya deities. This small piece might easily have passed 


! Seler, ipat, p. 150. 
© Montes de Ballore, 1891, p. v. 
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in trade, Asa nile, the pottery of the Maya period in Salvador 
gives slight reason for supposing that Maya religious cults had 
been taken over by the ancient inhabitants of this region, 

The hieroglyphs which so fre- 
quently occur. on vessels from 
Salvador are probably no more 
| | than meaningless decorations 
^ SS but the same may be said of 
| many o[ those on vases from 
the heart of the Maya area. 
Learning was doubtless in the 
ay hands of the priests and upper 
= | z Classes and potters had to con- 

Fic. 71.—Desiyn on cylindrical vase, Cent themselves with outward 
Maya period. Collection of Sefiar An- formis. Sometimes a single face 
dies Bang. glyph, with ог without «dot 
numerals, is repeated over and over again round the rim of à 
bowl. At best such a glyph could only stand for a name or a day. 
Sometimes two glyphs alternate in the decorative band. A face 
glyph with a linked prefix occurs on many pieces in Salvador and 
is also common at Copan and in the Ulva valley, 

Figurines of the Maya period are as sharply defined from the 
work of the archaic period as is the painted pottery. They show 
a much superior modeling of the face amd a richer decoration. The 
superiority of the modeling is seen especially in the eye and the 
overhang of the forehead although the entire face is nicely and 
delicately rounded. Of course there are many grotesque heads 
but these also show rounded contours. A number of clay heads 
belonging to the Maya period are given in plate xxm. 

Stone carvings that can be definitely referred to the Maya 
period are rare, A crude stela found near Chalchuapa and now in 
the Museo Nacional at the capital has been figured by Lehmann. 
This monolith was found on a terraced hill called Taxzuman. On 
the sides are faint traces of hieroglyphs which, however, are dif- 
ferent in style from those of the classical Maya. The human 
figure on the front wears for headdress an animal head with feathers 
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at the side and holds in the right hand a wand which may be a 
crude imitation of the Ceremonial Bar, A number of small carvings 
in jade and other fine grained stones show strong Maya influence 
and may possibly be referred! to this period, Several in Señor [me 
ery's collection come from Atac 
in the Deaprtment of Ahuachapan. 

Transitton between Archaic and 
Mayo Periods —Having reviewed 
in some detail the productions of 
both the archaic and the Mava 
periods we can now go back and 
note the evidence of transition 
[rom one to the other. Transit. 
tional forms are usually cdifficuli 
to find, first, because transitional 
periods are naturally short, sec- 





Fig t¢.—Botth with stamped deeign. 


ond, because a mixed manner af- Callection of Senor [usto Armas. 


fects but: a small part of the pro- 
ducts of such a periòd, But in the present instance we are forti- 





Fic. 73.—Vesecls showing transitional features, Collection of Senet Alberto mey: 
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nate in dealing with two schools of art mastering different processes 
as well as different designe. [n figure 73 are two vessels of almost the 
same size and shape and with plastic ornament attached in the same 
position. ‘The plastic ornament on the first bowl represents a bird- 
like head with an arm-like object at each side. Both the head and 
arms are decorated with attached buttons of clay. Groovings mark 
off the lips or bill and also the fingers in which the two arms termi- 
nate. Groovings ornament the short, pointed tripods of the vessel. 
The eyes are flat disks with a hole in the center. All these charac- 


г. a a Г] а Ë F a 
FiG. 74.—Eves of Totonncan fgurines. 


ters are found in the archaic art, but here they are expressed in an 
extraordinarily neat and rounded fashion. The second bowl has 
tripods exactly like those of the first. The plastic decoration is a 
human head that is purely and unmistakably Maya. In marking 
the headdress with lines and punctations the old fashioned groov- 
ing stick of the archaic school of ceramics was put to a more delicate 
use than before, 

It is certain that the general technical processes that characterize 
the archaic pottery were to some extent carried over into later 
products. Moulds and stamps were introduced ав new, shorthand 
devices. The larger pottery constructions af Mexico and the 
Guatemalan highlands, down to Spanish times, show a building up 
out of ribbons and buttons of clay (as well as out of moulded pieces) 
even though the shapes and subjects have completely changed. 
The Zapotecan funeral urns, for instance, are strongly Maya in sub- 
ject matter but they exhibit certain similarities in technique to the 
ancient art. 

But the transition can be seen most clearly of all in some of the 
work of the so-called Totonacan school. Here we have heads, less 
complicated than those of the Zapotecan urns, attached to one side 
of a cylindrical or bell-shaped support. The Tange in quality of 
modeling is great. Some of the heads are scarcely superior to the 
archaic work and others exhibit the finest characters of the Maya 
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potters, A series of eyes will show the close connection that these 
faces have to archaic products. In figure 74 the first example is a 
simple groove and the second one a groove covered with heavy 
black paint. Number three gives us the archaic eye made by a 
double gouging. The fourth and fifth show the use of paint and 





in the sixth case, which represents a common form, a painted 
eyeball is set into the groove: The seventh example is the eye of 
one of the “laughing heads" that stand at the point of highest 
development, The last eye is the perfected product of the true 
Maya. Returning to Salvador we find a large group of pottery 
heads with rather crude modeling of archaic characters but with 
eyes having a single punctation in the center (plate xxi, 1 and 2). 
These are also transitional in type- 

Post-Maya Peried.—There is good evidence that the great 
Maya cities of the south were abandoned soon after 600 A.D. 
and that the Maya tribe proper, moved northward toward 
central and northern Yucatan. This left Salvador free from 
the pressure of Maya culture, The rise of the Toltec civili- 
zation in Mexico gave a new source of inspiration and influ- 
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ence, The most brilliant cultural development of the southern 
Nahua tribes (Pipiles) was that centering around Santa Lucia 
Cozumalhtalpa in southern Guatemala. ‘The splendid sculp- 
tures of this ruin, and of a number of neighboring sites, show 
qualities of design and workmanship that are reminiscent of the 
Maya but the subject matter is surely Mexican, Human sacrifice 





Pie. 76.—Glased ware. Collection ol Safar Andres Bang. 


is frequently represented, Elaborate speech scrolls recall those of the 
so-called Temple of Agriculture at San Juan Teotihuacan and those 
of the Temple of the Jaguars at Chichen Itza, From rather satis- 
lactory evidence it appears that the Temple of the Jaguars dates from 
no earlier than the close of the twelfth century, Santa Lucia 
Cozumalhualpa may have flourished round about the same time. 
The Post-Maya period is represented in Salvador by stone 
sculptures which bear a close resemblance to those of Santa Lucia 
Cozumalhualpa and by а peculiar kind of pottery which is known 
to have passed in trade to Toltec cities in. the Valley of Mexico. 
Let us first consider the pottery, This may be studied in many 
beautiful examples. Without regard to the character of the decora- 
tion it may be classified at once by a semi-vitreous glaze. The wareis 
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hard, thin, and fine-grained, "The surface has a slight but unmistak- 
able gloss, varying in hue from dull green to dull orange. The 
greenish variety predominates and it is likely that the orange 
colored specimens were subjected 
to a reducing flame. In no one 
of the many examples that have 
come to the attention of the 
writer does the surface appear 
to have become actually liquid. 
Instead a slight suffusion seems 
to have taken place when the 3| | 
pottery was being fired. This 
may have been due to the pres- 
ence of lead in the clay. Al- 
though the finest examples of this 
ware probably antedate the < — 
Spanish epoch by several cen- — pic 1. Some dk from. Cara. Sucla 


turies still it is worthy of note. sew in San Salvador, Period of Santa 
Lucia Coxumalhualpa. 





that the same greenish and semi- 
vitreous surface is seen on post-Spanish products: 

The suffused surface of this ware would not carry sizing or 
painted designs and аз à result we find the ware decorated, first, by 
incised designs, second, by plastic designs (see hy. 75). Special 
attention seems to have been paid to the development of shape as 
an esthetic whole. Vases with varied profiles are seen as well as 
long-necked bottles with the body gracefully modified by flutings. 
À series of vessels of the semii-glaze ware is given in figure 76, 
It will be observed that when faces or animal hgures are reproduced 
by modeling there are no signs of archaism. The heads are in the 
full round while minor details are often expressed in incised lines, 
The applied plastic decoration is freely and realistically treated, 
with headdresses, etc., on wing-like projections. A human head 
[s sometimes shown in an animal mouth in accordance with a fashion 
inaugurated by the Maya. Necklaces and other decorative objects. 
are frequently worn by animals. The incised patterns are char- 
acterized by curvilinear motives of serpentine origin and by cross 
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hatching. 'Fhe figures of the best period are not particularly 
grotesque but this quality increases as we approach the Spanish 
epoch and in post-Spanish work we have a hodge podge of grotesque 
features put together without rhyme or reason, 

This semi-vitreous ware seems to have been peculiar to the 
western half of Salvador and perhaps the adjacent portions of 
Guatemala. Since the glaze is probably dependent upon a natural 
quality of the clay rather than an added ingredient its locality 
should be capable of exact determination, It seems to have passed 
far and widein trade. In the American Museum of Natural History 
there are very similar examples from Guatemala and from San 
Juan Teotihuacan in Mexico. Examples have been reported from 
northern Yucatan and from the State of Vera Cruz. Some excel- 
lent specimens of the ware were published by Montessus de Ballore! 
who apparently thought this glaze was due to balsam from the 
Costa del Balsamo, Seler? comments on the distribution as does 
Lehmann? [tis not impossible that the pottery found by Gordon 
in the caverns of Copan belongs to this kind of ware. 

An example of stone carving with marked resemblances to the 
sculptures at Santa Lucia Cozumalhualpa is given in figure 77. 
It is in the Museo Nacional in San Salvador and was obtained 
many years ago by Dr Santiago Barbarena at Cara Sucia. The 
subject is a jaguar in full face as may be determined by the great 
teeth and the heart-shaped ears. [t is conceivable that the design 
may have also represented the sun in accordance with the Sun- 
Tezeatlipoca-Jaguar series. At each quarter point on the sides 
of the disk is a pair of turned-out frets: The“ Chacmool ™ sculpture 
at the Museo Nacional, which proves the transference of a cult to 
Salvador, may also date from this period. 

The other three sculptures (fig. 78) evidently represent one and 
the same subject—a grotesque face, probably reptilian, in front 
view. The part of each stone which at present is buried in the 
cement of the pedestal is shown in dotted outline: Û was mounted 
upside down. Each representation is incomplete but by taking 

3 1801, pla. ЖП 
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the three together we may easily restore the missing features: In 
a we see the top of the wide mouth, the eyes with their scroll-shaped 
supraorbital plates and between these the upturned nose. In В 
the left eye is wanting but the mouth with the hanging tongue 
appears complete. In e the details of the nose are more fully 





Fic, 78.—Sculptured boulders from Ahuuchapat at Mm Nacional, San Salvailor. 
Period of Santa Lucta Comuma 





presented than in the other examples. These stones are said to 
have been in the cabildo at Ahuachapan before they were taken 
to San Salvador. 

A number of brief references to monolithic sculptures in Salvador 
indicate that much remains to be done. Habel! tells of seeing two 
colossal heads near Sonsonate and three more in a plain near the 
volcanoes Cuyutepet and Sisilintepet. There is also Squier's 
reference to a sculptured slib of Tehuacan. 

It has been known for some years that an unmistakable example 
of the "Chacmool" type of sculpture exists in Salvador. It is 
ван to have been discovered in the vicinity of Ahuachapan and is 
now exhibited in the Museo Nacional at San Salvador. The 
figure is true to type although crudely carved and shows a male 
divinity in a half-reclining position with the knees drawn up and 
the body supported in part upon the elbows, The head is raised. 
and turned to one side and in the upper ventral region ts a round, 
flat space where incense may have been burned. This apace is not 


! 1878. p. 33. 
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hollowed out into a dish as in other representations. There is no 
uniformity of opinion concerning the identity of the divinity 
portrayed in figures of the " Chacmool" type but he clearly belongs 
to the Nahua rather than the Maya pantheon, The famous original 
of the type was found at Chichen Itza by Le Plongeon who gave it 
the fanciful title. Several other specimens exist at the same site. 
All are associated with buildings that date from this period of 
Nahua influence ог from about 1250 A.D, During this well- 
authenticated period Chichen Itza was in the hands of Mexican 
overlords—the foreign allies of Mayapan—and the influx of Mexican 
ideas in religion and art that took place must be obvious tò any 
student, The "Chacmool" type is well established in the Valley 
of Mexico and it has also been reported from Cempoalam їп Vera 
Cruz and Patzcuaro in Michoacan. 

The spread of this peculiar type of sculpture seems to have 
followed the spread of the sacred Nabua game of Tlachtli which was 
played in specially walled-in places called Ball Courts. The 
finest Ball Court of all is the one at Chichen Itza; From none of the 
early Maya cities has this structure been reported and it is rare in 
the later centers of northern Yucatan, It does occur over the high- 
lands of Guatemala, but here Nahua tribes were settled and Nahua 
arts, myths, and ceremonies were passed to and fro in the centuries 
following the fall of the early Maya civilization. A Ball Court in 
Salvador has already received comment. 

The " Chacmool" idea may perhaps be detected in some of the 
gross sculptures from the Guatemalan highlands that represent 
the squat human subjects with a bowl in the center of the body. 
Examples occur in the great rain between Guatemala City and 
Mexico. Professor Saville informs the writer that a " Chacmool"' 
executed im plaster formerly existed at Quirigua. Unfortunately 
no photograph of this abject is extant and no traces of it have come 
to the notice of archeologists working at this site. A remarkable 
stone sculpture closely resenibling the "Chacmool" of the north 
forms part of the Minor C. Keith collection from Mercedes, Costa 
Rica. | 

Astec Period.—At the top of the historical series there is in Sal- 
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vador a culture strongly Mexican in character that corresponds to 
the period of Aztec dominance. Evidence of this culture 15 5660 
in religion, tradition, and art. It t« impossible to draw any exact 
dividing line between this Aztec culture and the earlier one just 
described, 

All students agree that among the Pipiles of Salvador the prin- 
cipal Mexican deities were known and worshiped. In some in- 
stances the names were 
slightly different [rom those 
in the Valley of Mexico. 
It is evident that this wor- 
ship had been implanted a 
considerable time before 
the arrival of Alvarado and 
it ia equally evident that 
it did not extend back to 
the archaic period. We 
have seen that the culture : 
of Santa Lucia Cozumal. F9. T6— Toc vases qi Arwe periodi Dept- 
hualpa offers evidence of à з АН Нов تی‎ 
community of ceremonies 
and beliefs with Mexico. It is likely that a fairly constant inter- 
course was maintained for centuries and that fresh cults and prac- 
tices were introduced from time to time. 

The supreme deity or godhead of the Pipiles of Salvador was 
Teotl and after him came Tal, the carth, Tonal, the sun, Metzli, 
the moon, etc. Palaccio gives us details of human sacrifice to the 
god Quetzalcoat! and the goddess, Itzqueye. In "Los Pipiles" 
Sefior Lainez pives fragmentary myths and traditions concerning 
these gods as well as Camuseatl, Xipe, Tlaloc, and other divinities. 

Оп the side of tradition there are à number of references во 
highly fantastic that they deserve slight attention. The story of 
the kingdom of Payaqui! supposed to have been founded by the 
last Toltec ruler with Copan for the capital is at best а distorted 
and made over tradition which might conceivably have ieferred to 
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the time of Santa Lucia Cozumalhualpa. [t is practically certain 
that Aztec conquests did not extend into Salvador. However, 
large trading parties which almost took on the character of em- 
bassies, probably reached this land. 





Fio. &o.— Incense hurners ol Aztec period: (a) and ($) collections ol Señor Alberto 
ниту; {¢} Содех Rorbonicua. 


The traveling merchants af the Aztecs called Yaqui are referred to 
in native documents of Guatemala such as the Annals of the Cakchi- 
quel and the Popul Vuh of the Quiché. [n the lormer, there is 
evidence that they were particularly active in the years immediately 
preceding the Spanish Conquest. In 1501 some Y aqui of ' Xivico" 
were put to death for interfering in local politics of the Akahab 
nation. In 1511 there seems to have been an official delegation 
sent to the Cakchiquel by Moctezuma I, the exact reference being 
as follows: 

At this time the Yaquis of Culiacan were received by the kings Hunyg and 
Lahuh Noh. The Vaquis arrived on the day t Tob: sent by the king Moder- 
zumatzin, king of the Mexicans, And we ourselves saw these Yaquis of Culuacan 
when they arrived, and they camo in old times in great numbers, these Yaquis, 
oh my children, during the reign of our ancestors Himyg and Lahuh Noh. 

But it is the archeological remains, after all, with which we are 
mostly concerned and if the two lines of evidence already given 
should be entirely obliterated these archeological remains would 


! Brinton, 1885, p. 161. 
"ТЫМ. p, 155. 
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still be sufficient to show a connection with the Valley of Mexico 
during the last centuries before the coming of Cortez. 

First to be mentioned are vases of a peculiar form indicating 
that the cult of Tlaloc had spread to this far southern land (fig. 79), 
The grotesque and not to be mistaken face of this mountain rain 
god is modeled on the front of bottle-shaped vessels that are also 
characterized by a loop handle at the back and by an annular base. 





Fic. $1.—Incense burner. ‘Collection ol Sefior Justo Armas. 


The vases are of rough unpainted ware and are so well represented 
in the private collections that it does hot seem possible they should 
һауе been mere objects of trade. Examples are shown in the 
atlas of Montessus de Ballore.! Similar pottery pieces are abundant 
in Mexico, One fragment in the American Museum of Natural 
History is accredited to as distant a site as Ixtlan in Jalisco and 
several complete examples are catalogued from Teotitian del Camino 

Incense burners in the shape of a shallow bowl with a cylindrical 
handle ending in a serpent's head are found in considerable numbers. 
Burners of this type have a wide distribution in the Vallev of 
Mexico and over the highlands of Guatemala, They were in use 
in Tenochtitlan when Cortez arrived, as may be seen by a number 
of beautifully painted examples found in. Escalarillas street. Thev 
are frequently represented in Mexican codices (fig. бос). Тһе speci- 
mens seen in Salvador are unpainted and the material is rather 
coarse and of dull orange hue. — Figures 80a, b, and 81 present two 
fragmentary pieces in the Armas collection, The first of these is 
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threestoutlegs. The yellowish sizing of the background is modified 
by the splashes of thin orange colored pigment and the body of the 
jaguar is filled in with a wash of the same substance. Red is 
sparingly used along the back and tail of the jaguar as well as for 
the projecting tongue. The markings on the body are not arran ged 
in rosettes as is usually the case in drawings of this animal, 
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Ti. y—Desgn bn better of shallow hewl. Collection of Selor Alberto [лету 


lí space permitted several other sorts of pottery might be de- 
scribed showing connections to the south. There are examples of 
shoe-shaped urns and ring base vessels that seem to belong to Nic- 
aragua as well as unpainted ware with pleasing geometric decora- 
tions made by incised lines. 

An example of the crude boulder carvings that exist in certain 
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parts af Salvador is given in figure 86, after a rubbing in the posses- 
sion of Mr Emil Mosonyi. 
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Fic. Bi. Petroglyph irom a rubbing by Senor Emil Mosonyi, 


In concluding this preliminary survey of San Salvador the writer 
needs hardly point out that. the problems are hand in glove with 
those of Nicaragua and Costa Rica on the south, when the succes- 
sion of Nahua and Maya cultures is clearly reflected in art. 
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With the multiplying proofs of actual stratification of remains and 
of natural developments in art, which are nearly as dependable, 
we should not despair of soon recovering the essentials of ancient 
American history. 
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THE MAYA DAY SIGN MANIK: 
By STANSBURY HAGAR 


N two former papers the writer has marshalled evidence that 
the twenty Maya and Mexican day signs represent in sequence 
twenty constellations located around the circle of the ecliptie 

or zodiac. In the first paper this deduction was based upon the 
continuous correspondence between the symboliam of these day 
signs and that of the month signs, the mon thly ritual and the various 
sequences of zodiacal constellations found in the codices and in 
the writers of the period following the Conquest, especially Tezozo- 
moc, Sahagun, and Duran, In the second paper the deduction was 
supported by the correspondence between the rainy and dry 
seasons on the Mexican plateau and the position of the day signs 
with respect to these seasons as figured and symbolized in the 
Codex Vaticanus 3773 A third verification of the deduction and 
of the identification of each day sign with a 
certain zodiacal constellation may be found in 
the correspondence between some ol the 
names of the day signs and the alignment of 
the star groups to which they must be assigned 
in the sequence, The Maya day sign, Manik, 
Fic. 47—Manik Glyph, SETS perhaps the most т 
Әгемел Сәйек, каб. tence of this-nature;, [ts glyph presents the 
hgure of à hand closed as if in the act of 

grasping, andl Dr. Seler interprets it as giving in a gesture the 
invitation to eat* (fig. 87). Diverse meanings have been attributed 
to its name but Dr Brinton's explanation ol it as "a hand that 
grasps" from mach, to grasp, seems most consistent Astro- 

! Read liefore the Amétican Anthropological Assoclatlon at Philadelphia. 

f Hagar, fal. Cong. of Amertcaniuy, 17th Sees, (Mexico), pp. 140-150; t8tÀ Sess, 

рр 1371—10. | 

t Seler, Bu of Аз. Е2шобру, НП. 4й., р. 30, 


* Brinton, Primer af Mayan Hicrogiyphs, p. 111. 
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nomically, this day must be assigned to the eastern portion or tail 
of our constellation of the Scorpion for the symbolism indicates 
that the preceding day sign must pertain to Scorpio and the follow- 
ing day signs to Sagittarius. Two variants of the Manik glyphin 
the Books of Chilan Balam present the conventionalized tail and 
ating of the scorpion.’ Now a glance at the alignment of the stars of 
the Scorpion's tail (« to ») should disclose the plainly marked figure of 
the grasping hand. But woe need not depend upon our imagination 
in this instance, The Maya recognized the Zinaan ek or Scorpion 
asterium;* We know that they had $0 named it inpre-Cortesian times 
because it is figured in the pre-Cortesian codex Tro-Cortesianus, 
It is also seen in the wall paintings at Mithi; it is associated with 
the Maya deity, Ek chuh, Black Scorpion or Star Scorpion; and it 
is named by Tezozomoc and Sahagun amongst Mexican constella- 
tioris which show no trace of 
European influence, We know 
that it must be identifed with 
our own constellation of the 
Scorpion because of its position 
in the sequence of these constel- 
lation symbols, because the 
Maya Uinal period, Tzec or 
Scorpion, corresponds in time 
with the entrance of the sun in- 
to this sign, and because Saha- 
gun asserts this identification. 
Indeed the stars of Libra and 
Scorpio present the figure of a 
scorpion so unique and conspic- 
uous in the sky as to justify as at 
least probable an assignment to Eu 
it without further evidence, of all а мее ае 
asterisms bearing the name of 

that insect! [f now we examine the representation of. the scorpion 





i tee Bowdlich, Maye Memeration, Plate I], Nos. 10, tt. 
t Hrintom, work cited, p. 75. 
Ch Hagar in poh Seas, Imt, Cong. of Am. pp. 275-291-2092. 
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on page 48c of the codex Tro-Cortesianus we shill observe that a 
grasping claw has been substituted for the sting at the tip of the tail. 
On page 44c of the same codex the sting is replaced by a human 
hand with fingers closed asin grasping. In fact in the Maya codices 
the tail of the scorpion usually terminated in a grasping organ 
(hg. 88)! In the first representation the object grasped isa rope 
to which a deer is fastened below. This is the zodiacal rope or the 
ecliptic similarly figured at Mitla, Santa Rita, and on page t9 of 
the same codex. The deer is the symbol of the opposite sign, 
Taurus, correctly placed with respect to the Scorpion. 

Thus we are led to the conclusion that the day sign, Grasping 
Hand, owes its name to the configuration of the stars of which it 
was the symbol. Its glyph, contrary to Hic usual position of Maya 
glyphs, is horizontal in accord with the aspect of those stars. 

Perez gives “that which was" asa possible meaning of Manik 
and Brasseur de Bourbourg “the breath has passed," These 
meanings harmonize very well with the predominant death symbol- 
ism of the Maya Scorpio asterism which is associated with the 
death god, death head, and with the day sign, Cimi, which preeedes 
Manik and has the meaning, deal. Possibly therefore, like the 
sting of the scorpion which it replaced, Manik was supposed to 
symbolize the hand of death, and to be pulling the sun downwards 
into the darkness and death of the winter. Bur if it was connected 
with death it certainly also represented resurrection in contrast 
with the death symbols preceding it. 

At Izamal we seem to see a reflection of the Grasping Hand in 
the temple called Kabul the Working Hand, dedicated to the 
sign Scorpio, This edifice is said to have contained the image of 
the hand with which the death god healed the sick and restored 
the dead to life. Another reflection of this miraculous hand is 
apparently found in the Maya festival Chich Caban, the Calling 
Down of the Great Hand. This ritual was celebrated on the last 
day of the Scorpio uinal or month Xul or End but it evidently 
pertained to the following uinal Yax Kin, This timal was also 

! Tozzet and. Allen, Animal Figures i2 Ihe Maya Codicer. pp. 305-306, Plate 4. 

В Зее Bowdltch, Maya Namaton, р. 263; 
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governed by Scorpio and it held exactly the same position amongst 
the uinalsas did Manik amongst the day signs. In this ritual the 
Maya celebrated the return to earth of their principal deity Cucul- 
can who was believed to have ascended to the sky amongst the gods 
during Xul. The myth probably refers to his death and resurrec- 
tion, for Mul is the symbol of death and Vax Kin of returning life! 

Again, the deity Ek Chuh, who occupies the position of Scorpio 
in the so-called. spear-throwers group on page 49 of che Dresden 
Codex, holds his right hand in the position of the Manik symbol, 

Finally, though this is admittedly speculative at present, there 
may be some connection between this symbolism and that of the 
mysterious impress of the human hand so often found. upon the 
walls of Maya temples. Waa it a prayer to the. Death. God. for 
restoration of health or preservation of life? 
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THE EASTERN ALGONKIAN WABANAKI 
CONFEDERACY! 


By FRANK G. SPECK 


CHIS paper deals with the confederacy which formerly existed 
T among the tribes of the extreme eastern United States and 
Canada, known as the northeastem Algonkian; a confeder- 
acy which was manifestly the outgrowth of an organizing tendency 
shared alike bv the native founders of the League of the Iroquois, 
the Creek Confederacy, the Delaware Confederation, and others 
of less importance. Historical literature of New England deals 
too meagerly with the organization of the Wabanaki tribes despite 
the prominent part it played in the Colonial struggles along the 
northern frontier. Accordingly our main sources of information 
come [rom the tribes themselves where memory still preserves the 
facts concerning their old alliance even though its actual existence 
ceased years ago. The material which | present comes primarily 
from Penobscot sources, faremast among whom is Mr Newell Lyon. 
The village of the Penobscot at Oldtown, Maine, was the capital of 
the eastern branch of the confederation, where Mr Lyon was in his 
youth a witness to its procedures! 

The Algonkian tribes from Maine eastward to the Atlantic 
and northward to the St Lawrence comprise what is called the 
northeastern Algenkian or Wabanakt group. ‘This includes the 
Penobscot of Penobscot bay and river, the Passamaquoddy of 
Passamaquidds bay, the Malecite of St John's river, the Micmac 
of the coast of New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward 
island, Cape Breton, and Newfoundland, and also the Abenaki of 
St Francis, Province of Quebec, originally from Maine and embrac- 
ing several local bands, the Aroosaguntacook, Wawenock, and 
"| Read before the American Anthropological Association at Philadelphia. 

'My information is büsed upon general ethnalogica! work among the Penobscot 
since 1907, and supplemented by occasional investigations among the other tribes of 


the group im the last few yeurs in the interests of the Geological Survey of Canada. 
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some others of unsettled identity. Of these divisions, however, 
the confederacy in historic times touk in only the Penobscot, Passa- 
maquoddy, Malecite, and Micmac. 

These four tribes, as we learn [ram tradition, had [rom the earliest 
times suffered more or less from incursiona of the Iroquois who were 
evidently, according to their usual policy, bent upon: forcing the 
Wabanaki tribes to join the League. The eastern Algenkian, 
however, seem to have felt that Iroquoian hostility was due to 
innate barbarity. Some Penobscot sources accuse the Mohawk of 
deliberate cannibalism, while local legends concerning the early 
Indian wars teem with samples of Mohawk cruelty which, whether 
they are true or not, tend to keep alive the old feelings of indignation 
in the minds of the eastern tribes. In a more extensive paper on 
the ethnology of the Penobscot E have included a number of these 
anecdotes under the topic of warfare. [t is supposed that the 
Iroquois raided the Wabanaki trihes so long and. were defeated so 
often that the Mohawk asked for arbitration to secure peace. 
They then started to seek counsel of the Ottawa, who are regarded 
as the. most. venerable of the eastern nations. At length their 
deliberations brought an end to the wars in the foundation of an 
alliance between the four Wabanaki tribes, headed by the Penob- 
scot, and the Mohawk of Caughnawaga and Oka, together with 
other neighboring tribes whose fortunes were in different ways 
linked with those of the principals, From this time onward, still 
following the general tradition, the confederacy grew in importance: 
the four Wabanaki tribes forming themselves into an eastern 
member with their convention headquarters at Oldtown among 
the Penobscot; and the whole confederated group, embracing the 
Wabanaki tribes, the Mohawk and the neighboring Algonkian 
associates with the Ottawa at their head, appointing Caughnawaga 
as the confederacy capital, Here regular meetings were held 
among delegates from the allied tribes where their formal rela- 
tionship was maintained by series of symbolical ceremonies. 
Incidentally, we can readily see what a profound effect this steady 
contact with the superior culture of the Iroquois must have had 
upon the simpler nomadic hunting tribes of the Wabanaki group, 
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The effect appears clearly in the Wampum procedures, the condol- 
ence, and the election of chiefs, the sending of delegates, and func- 
tions in general which characterized the internal operations of the 
Wabanaki confederacy, the whole fabric of which was manifestly 
modeled after the pattern of the Lroquoian League. 

Before presenting more detailed matter, let us consider. some 
things bearing upon the possibie age of the alliance. While extrinsie 
evidences are wanting, we can, | think, conservatively estimate the 
organization of Wabanaki tribes to date back as far as the middle 
of the cighteenth century. Newell Lyon, our primary informant, 
wants to claim something over two hundred years for it. Indeed, 
Caughnawaga, the capital of the Wabanaki confederacy itself, 
was only founded after 1676 by proselytes to Christianity who had 
separated from the original League of the Iroquois, with which the 
Wabanaki alliance had no relations whatsoever. Hence, it becomes 
apparent that we are dealing with a comparatively recent institu- 
tion: an alliance among more or less Christianized tribes acting 
under the constructive political influence of the Mohawk who found 
themselves recasting in their own way under new conditions the 
old original principles of the Trocquois league, 

Let us now proceed directly to our sources of information. 
There are, ta begin with, two aspects from which to treat the 
Wabanaki confederacy. Internally, the four eastern constituents 
had certain proceedings among themselves and a-certain national 
identity as a group, while their actions with the Mohawk and tlie 
Algonkian westward form another aspect, Аз already mentioned 
the eastern or Wabanaki group proper, Waband'kiak, '" People of 
the sunrise country," comprised the Penobscot, Paunawampské- 
wiak, “People of where the river widens out: the Passamaquoddy, 
Peskada má bantiak, " People of the pollock fishing grounds: the 
Malecite, Wulésteentak, "People of the beautiful river;' and the 
Micmac, Мета (analysis y ІП their respective order of im- 
portance. ‘The western or Mohawk member embraced the Ottawa, 
Ude'wok (meaning >); the Mohawk, Af®gwak, “Red people (2):" 
those of Caughnawaga being known ав Казнацбұгірма, and those 
of the Oka band as Kanas‘atdgifona, both terms derived from the 
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local Iroquois band names; and lastly the Tétes de Boule of St 
Maurice River, (Province of Quebec), Ebagetahaditk, “Flat fore- 
heads" As a whole, the confederacy had several synonyms. The 
Passamaquoddy, Malecite, and Micmac called. it. Biduswdgan, 
"(Convention Council," while the Penobscot used the terms, 
Bé&segowak, “Those United into One," and Gizággouuk, '"Com- 
pletely United." The idea of the confederacy ts moreover implied 
in the group name Wobond’ ht .as given above. 

Since the arrangement seems more logical we will deal with the 
somewhat broader international phase of the confederacy first, 
leaving the internal Wabanaki details until later for attention. Inti- 
dentally, it should be remembered that unless otherwise specified 
the native terms used throughout this paper are the Penobscot 


THE INTERNATIONAL ASPECT OF THE CONFEDERACY 

The Ottawa, denoting collectively the Algonquin inhabiting the 
Ottawa river valley, were held in the highest esteem by the tribes 
of the confederacy, The Penobscot refer to them as kerî lank “şena, 
"our inclusive) father," and regard them as the oldest tribe. 
They are said to have been very fierce, embarking naked and with- 
aut provisions upon their war expeditions and depending upon the 
flesh af their fallen enemies for subsistence. Moreover, among the 
Penobscot at least, they are thought to have retained the use of 
bows and arrows until only recently, Besides they enjoy a great 
reputation as magicians. Because they were called upon to 
mediate between the Walninaki and the Mohawk, the Ottawa were 
looked upon as the head of the confederacy, and presided at the 
meetings of the members. Their position was interestingly savri- 
boliéal, in that the Great Chief of the Ottawa was represented aa 
the master of the allied tribes, sitting at his village with a whip in 
his hand to enforce obedience to the common pact. Above all 
the Ottawa chief appointed the Mohawk village of Caughnawaga 
to be the capital of the confederacy and required of the tribes to 
send delegates to a general council beld every three years. He 
made an order that if a tribe failed at any meeting to send the 
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required delegate, the next time the delegate arrived his head would 
be cut off and set upon a pole or flagstaff in front of the confederacy 
council house, as an example, So much for the part played by 
the Ottawa. 

As for the Mohawk, they were given the important duty of 
guarding the central council fire of the confederacy at their large 
village of Caughnawaga which became known as Kiet skwiideh, 
"Great Fireplace." Неге іп the big council house was the place 
where the representatives of all the tribes met every three years 
to bring the pledges of their people, and to participate in the 
ceremonies of renewing the bonds of union, The rites and festivi ties. 
are said to have often consumed several weeks. When all was 
over the representatives and their companions would return home 
bearing replies and messages to thelr own chiefs. Each tribe sent 
at least one delegate accompanied by an interpreter to the con- 
federacy meeting. This regular assembly which marked the life 
of the organization was symbolized as a great fire kindled by all the 
members in common for the maintenance of the warmth which 
was essential to their perpetual friendship. Lest the fire burn tao 
low it had to be fed with symbolical firebrands by the tribal 
delegates at the regular meetings, 

We now come to one of the most interesting phases of canfeder- 
acy life, the function of wampum. All the transactions of the 
allies were recorded by means of матри belts and strings, woven 
or strung, according ro certain conventional designs. They served 
as mnemonic documents to be kept in the council house at Caughna- 
wagi and read over again at cach recurring meeting to refresh the 
memories of the delegates regarding the details of the Organization. 
Then before his return each of the delegates was provided with a 
smaller helt with emblematical designs representing the confederacy, 
and at the same time accompanied by a speech from the council 
which it woull be his duty to memorize when receiving the belt and 
repeat te his home council, conveying the belt as a testimonial, 
Again, at the next confederacy meeting the delegate would present 
a belt from his own tribe containing similar conventional symbols 
of political adherence. Holding it in his hands he would deliver 
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the words of his home council and offer the belt to the council of the 
allies. In the center of the council house a large wooden hoop 
hung suspended from the ceiling. This in effect symbolized the 
actual council fire of the confederacy. As the delegates presented 
their belts these were hung up on the hoop. This part of the 
ceremony was known as maugtüsémige, "adding brands to the 
fire," meaning that the fire of the confederacy was being nourished 
by having “brands,” belts, shoved into it by its keepers, For the 
fire to burn low symbolically represented the decay of the institution. 

In the confederacy council the tribal delegates had assigned 
places according to the rank of their tribe. The representatives 
of the four Wabanaki tribes occupied one side of the council, while 
opposite them across the “fire sat the representatives of the 
western members. Political prerogatives seem to have rested with 
the Penobscot on the one side, and with the Ottawa on the other 
side of the house. Of the part taken by the Têtes de Boule we 
hear very little. Although I have visited their country my efforts 
to strike satisfactory sources have so fur been unsuccessful, The 
Penobscot remember them only as ancient enemies. They are 
said to have had deformed heads, as their Penobscot name attests, 

Finally, now the council fire of the confederacy, to use the ald 
simile, has completely burned out. The western members have 
almost forgotten it. Several visits to the Mohawk both of Caugh- 
nawara and Oka in quest of confederacy material yielded anly 
the vaguest general reminiscences among the old men of my acquain- 
tance. We may, nevertheless, hope for something more later on 
when more of the field can be covered. Even the wampum, which 
had become more or less sacred through its national functions, has 
been completely Jost. 


Tue EASTERN MEMBERS OF THE CONFEDERACY 
The eastern or Wabanaki members, however, have on their part 
been more faithful to the old spirit of the alliance, in memory at 
least; most of this material having come from the Penobscot, while 
the Micmac still keep up their solitary part in the ancient program, 
as we shall see shortly. The Penobscot were the first to dissolve 
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their associations. We learn that in. August, 1862, Attean Orson, 
having been sent as the Penobscot representative to Caughnawaga, 
returned to Oldtown anil laid the wampum belt which he brouglit 
with his speech from the confederacy council wpon the table before 
the Penobseot chief and council. While they were discussing 
matters one of the councilmen, Nick Sockabesin, suddenly inter- 
rupted the proceedings by taking the belt fram the table and throw- 
ing it out of the door, saying at the same time, Nodedjád- шо Ы, 
“Throw out the corse wampum.” His move, it seems, was 
actuated! by disgust at further imaginary subservience to the 
Mohawk, as well as by the fact that the delegations entailed con- 
siderable expense to the tribe. As the dishonored belt lay in the 
dust no one moved to "raise it up again,” and the council broke up. 
Thenceforth all connections with the confederacy were severed, 
This sudden rupture was possibly the outcome of feelings held by 
some ten or twelve Penobscot families who in 1857 had migrated 
to Caughnawaga at the invitation of the Mohawk after spending 
a winter with them and returned in discontent to Oldtown. 

The Passamaquoddy, however, maintained their relations with 
the Mohawk until much later. Somewhere about 1870 they sent 
their last delegates to Caughnawaga in the persons of Joe Lola and 
Sapiel Selmore. The Micmac discontinued at about the same time 
(1872), although we shall have more to say of their home obser- 
vances which are still in force. So much for the international 
aspect of the confederacy concerned with the Iroquois and the 
western allies, 

We now come to the subject of the more internal affairs of the 
four eastern tribes. Ав І have ‘already indicated, the Penobscot, 
Passamaquoddy, Malecite, and Micmac, forming the Wabanaki 
group, had à certain national identity based, of course; upon their 
close ethnical relationship. No doubt the. political bonds which 
linked them together existed Jong before the alliance with the 
Iroquois and their neighbors. These tribes in common elected each 
other's chiefs, called upon each other for aid against outside enemies, 
and held meetings to treat upon matters which affected their 
common interests. So, apart from their associations with the 
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confederacy at large, they formed a sort of independent group of 
allies. As might be expected, too, the documents of their organiza- 
tión consisted of belts and strings of wampum which were held in 
just as high esteem as among the Iroquois, The essentials of this 
local castern Wabanaki institution will now he taken up. 

The four tribes, whose native names have been previously 
given, were graded in the following order, The Penobscot came 
first and were referred to as bsicibzena, "our elder. brothers," the 
Passamaquoddy, Malecite, and. Micmac came next, in the order 
given, under the appelation. of. udo basr'mrzena, "our younger 
brothers," Their council fire was at Oldtown, a sort of secondary 
capital where the Penobscot council house was the central fireplace. 
The old council house which stol in the center of what is now. the 
town square, near the dance hall, was known as the puundd'tevm, 
"long house," It had a door at each end while in the middle hung 
the symbol of the "council fire," a large loop of moosehide from 
which were suspended the belts of wampum to be used variously 
as occasion required. This wampum, as in the larger phase of the 
confederation, symbolized the fire itself. It was displayed at every 
council meeting where the significance and history of the different 
belts were recited by the chief as part of the council formalities. 
At these meetings, moreover, it was customary for the speakers 
to express themselves in figures and similes, Some of the old men, 
on account of their skill in the art of metaphor, were known as 
nebdulinowek, “riddle men." Each of the other three tribes also 
had its head village in which the council louse was the repository 
of its own ceremonial wampum, When occasion arose the four 
tribes would, as we shall see, congregate. at one or the other of 
these. The head village of the Passamaquoddy was at Pleasant 
point, Srbdyik, “At the strait," that of the Malecite was at Ekpo- 
hak, “Head ol the tide," and later at Tobique, Хаядтт "дия, 
"Junction of two rivers,’ and the Micmac had theirs at Digby. 
At the fire of the Wabanaki confederates the representatives of the 
four tribes sat facing each other, forming a rectangle about the 
wampum. The delegates of each tribe here had equal influence. 
From these generalities let us pass to the various ceremonies which 
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engaged the attention of the eastern allies and kept their organiza- 
tion alive. 

The Penobscot, owing to their proximity to the western frontier 
seem to have been the chief medium of negotiations between the 
eastern group and the Iroquois. Consequently, from their village 
at Oldtown was sent the summons to the other tribes to attend 
councils for war or peace with outsiders. Since practically all the 
summons and ceremonies of the allies were accompanied by wam- 
pum strings or belts our material naturally assumes the form of 
a discussion of wampum functions, Although none of the original 
national belts are at this day extant among tlie Penobscot or their 
neighbors, with the exception of the Micmac, I succeeded in having 
a number of Penobscot facsimiles made by an Indian girl. These 
were based on specifications as to form and design furnished by 
Newell Lyon who remembered the actual articles himself from 
having seen them used in his younger days, These reproductions 
serve a very Valuable purpose in providing us with illustrations of 
objects and ideas which otherwise would be irrevocably lost. We 
know that the other three tribes also had their seta of ceremonial 
wampum which were kept in their council houses in the care of 
their head chiefs respectively, 

Our first example shows the type of belt carried by the Penobscot 
delegate to the council at Caughnawaga. This is about 15 inches 
long (pl xxiv, fig. a). The white ground color symbolizes its 
peaceful mission, the blue rectangle in the center represents tlie 
four Wabanaki tribes grouped about their council fire, while the 
four small crosses ranged at the sides again denote the four tribes. 
Another somewhat variant interpretation may be given in which 
the central rectangle represents the council fire of the confederacy 
at Caughnawaga, to which the four tribes indicated by the crosses 
owe their allegiance, The method of procedure in handling this 
belt has already been dealt with. 

Next in importance is perhaps the belt representing the union of 
the four eastern tribes in their local alliance (pl. xxiv; fig. b). This 
was a somewhat broader belt with a dark background, denoting for- 
mer or potential hostility among the tribes, lightened on the margins 
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with white borders denoting the bonds of friendship that now sur- 
round them. Thealternating panels of blue and white at the ends are 
evidently a convention imitated from the Iroquois.. The four white 
triangles are tribal "wigwams," the Penóobscot, Passamaquoddv, 
Malecite, and Micmac, {nthe center is the pipe which is the symbol 
of the peace ceremony by which the allies are joined. Such a belt 
would serve very general purposes int the daysol the confederacy. И 
was a reminder of the confederacy, to be carried by messengers from 
any council as a testimonial. In going from village to village to 
deliver the message, whatever it might be, the ordinary method in 
connection with all the belts, but particularly with this one, was 
for the messengers to go directly to the council house and there 
await the coming of the chief and council. When all had assembled 
tlie ceremony was opened by lighting à pipe and passing it around 
the company as a formal pledge of sincerity. Next the herd 
messenger would arise with the belt in his hands before him and 
deliver his set speech, The presence of the alliance belt was an 
absolute guarantee of attention, As long as the belt was displayed 
it commanded respect. The Passamaquoddy and Micmac remem 

ber how their councilmen and chiefs would kiss the belt or string 
that was presented to them. — In short the belt had to accompany 
the message whether it was forwarded by the first. carriers. or 
whether it was relayed to the next village. The presentation rite 
was known as nimskep'sbulé'tame, "to stop in and light the pipe." 
When it had gone the rounds of the tribes the belt would be returned 
to the senders. 

In regard to the function of wampum among the eastern tribe 
a6 gdtsewdyean speech," we do not find sy much stress laid upon 
its mnemonic value ag upon-a certain set symbolism conveyed by 
the colors and designs of the belts, With almost religious serious 
ness the messengers whe curried the belt» on their missions were 
instructed in the speeches they were to deliver, the symbols on the 
belts corresponding to the content of the messages. The belts 
seem. bo have earned their names more from the fact that they 
illustrated the import of the speeches, To say that there wis any 
rigid speech formula accompanying the diferent belts is, I think, 
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claiming too much for them. It would hardly accord with our 
notion of native preciseness of mind. We know, moreover, that 
belts were often cut up to provide strings for minor purposes and 
even for decorative ornaments, while on the other hand new belts 
were occasionally made to symbolize some new concept or message 
in connection with some particular event. In being borrowed 
from the Iroquois the wampum ceremonials of the Wabanaki 
tribes seem to have lost some of their explicit documentary qualities 
and to have gained dignity as national political symbols. 

The information I have given is based principally upon Penob- 
scot sources, but we do mot lack correlated data from the other 
tribes ol the group. Passamaquoddy material is available, pub- 
lished by Professor Prince And again regarding the Micmac, 
first-hand matter is forthcoming from the tribal headquarters which 
[ visited. last summer for the purpose of investigating the con- 
federacy. 

When any of the Wabanaki allies were menaced with war it was, 
of course, their right to call upon the other three for support. 
For this purpose, when occasion arose, the Penobscot had a war 
belt anda peace belt of which reproductions are shown. Each 
chief of the other tribes is also said to have had а similar set. The 
war belt (pl. xxiv, fig. c), about 15 inches long, had a solid blue 
background with four pairs of crossed tomahawks across it. The 
dark background stands for war, the four pairs of axes constitute 
a call to the four nations to join in taking up the tomahawk in the 
common cause. To use the informant’s phraseology, “If any trouble 
arose in sight of the chief he would send this belt by runners to 
the chief of the nearest tribe accompanied by his message stating 
the circumstances." The receiver would then forward it to the 
chief of the next tribe, and so on, until the belt would ultimately be 
returned to its starting place. Holding the belt high in front of 
him the messenger announced the time and place of gathering in 
his speech, The mate to this belt was the peace belt, one of about 
the same size, entirely white with the figure of a pipe in blue in the 
center (pl. xxiv, fig. d). This was to inform the allies that. over- 


ij: D: Prince, "The Passamaquoddy Wampum Recorda," Proceedings af the 
Amrriram Philosofhical Sociriy, Vol xxxvi. INo. 126, Dec. 1893. 
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tures of peace had been received from the enemy, and also served 
as a summons to council to consider the proposals. 

The last and most elaborate wampum ceremony that we have 
to consider among the Penobscot is the series of rites used in the 
election of a chief. One of the wise provisions of the Wabanaki 
alliance, which united the tribes by bonds in which each tribe had 
a share in the making, was the policy of electing each other's head 
chiefs. Upon the death of the Penobscot chief, and the same is 
true of the other three tribes, the people went into mourning for 
a year, after cutting down and burying the flag pole that stood in 
front of the council house symbolizing the chief's office. At the 
end of the year of mourning the council of the bereaved tribe would 
send meszengers to the other allies inviting them to come and raise 
upa new chief to fill the place of the deceased. The whole ceremony 
was a lengthy and formal one attended by reception rites, dancing 
and feasting, which have been described in full in my other work, 
To repeat a few essential details here, the Penobscot, when calling 
upon the other allies, sent twò chiefs as messengers, wearing a black 
diagonal bar of paint across their faces, and carrying wampum аз 
a sign of mourning and summons. These messengers proceeded 
by canoe first to the Passamaquoddy, resting at the village near 
Princeton, then went to the tribal headquarters at Pleasant point. 
The wampum they carried was either in the form of the Wabanaki 
alliance belt, the dark one with four white triangles (pl. xxiv, 
fig. a), or one more specially symbolical, The latter as a mourning 
belt was smaller than the rest, about twelve inches long, mostly 
white with a section of blue in the center representing the dead 
chief, and flanked by two blue crosses denoting the second chiefs 
or captains m mourning (pl. xxiv, fig. e). An illustration of the 
style of address delivered with this belt is given by Newell Lyon. 

Noli nidji &' uk kebéd jt gadawo bemlBena p£ dei negir abes wf bena 

Chir good brothers we have come to recently we have become orphans 


ask your ani 
gitcv'alnabemna ГЫ — ni"bkwup mdatewlldamnena іннешін 
our great man bas loin Now we wish you that you come 
down. 


tang genemultcl mena. gitci'alngbemna. 
ta raise up [or us our gredt man. 
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After delivering the belt and speech to the Passamaquoddy chief 
the Penobscot messengers, having performed their part, returned 
home. = 

The Passamaquoddy chief held the belt as à summons and then 
sent two messengers to the other two tribes carrying a fourfold 
string of wampum of which the specimen made by Newell Lyon is 
an example (fig. 89). The symbolism here is as follows. The four 
looped lengths represent the four tribes of the confederacy; the 
four sections of blue and white in each length and the four beads 
of each section all represent the same. The blue sections represent 
the mourning of the people for the dead chief and the white stands 
for the rejoicing which will take place when the new chief is raised. 
The blue ribbon represents mourning. These two messengers then 
returned to the chief who sent them out and when all the delegates 
from the four tribes were ready they assembled at the village of the 
bereaved tribe, returning to the council there the mourning belt 
which was sent out as the summons in the first place. Such 
strings as the specimen illustrated (fig. 89) were mere secondary 
summons and were returned to the party who sent them out. 
When delivering the message with which they were entrusted the 
messengers displayed the strings to their hearers in council and held 
them in their hands before them, while announcing their mission 
and giving the summons. The string itself was regarded as a sacred 
proof that the bearers were the authentic message bearers. 

When the delegates had assembled at Oldtown for the election 
ceremony the mourning belt having fulfilled its function would be 
given back to the Penobscot council, The great ceremony, known 
as Nshd'toehadin, "assembly," is said to have sometimes taken up 
several weeks. One of the events was the raising of a new flag staff 
for the new chief. The last performance of this kind was in 1861 
when the allies held à condolence and election at Oldtown. Тһе 
visiting contingents from the allied tribes coming in canoes were 
received at the village landing with o salute of guns, and conducted 
to the shore amid songs of welcome and responses in à set order, 
Passing through files of armed Penobscot the visttora were led 
to assigned places: The ensuing night was given up to dancing 
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and house-to-house visiting. The next day was devoted to the 
formal rite of welcome at the council house. The four tribes ranged 
facing each other in the form of a rectangle, with 
an open space in the middle where one after an- 
other the visiting chiefs danced. a sort of parade 
and sang the greeting chant, à most solemn thing. 
After the candidate for the chieftaincy had been 
agreed upon, the chiefs and captains of the four 
tribes conducted him up and down the hall be- 
fore the delegates, singing the election chant, and 
later followed speeches attesting their fidelity to 
the confederacy, and above all, to each other. 
Several old women then led the mew chief before 
the assembly and danced at his side in the cen- 
ter of the hall, thus giving the women's ratih- 
cation. А barbecue followed, and later the na- 
tive ball or lacrosse game. This program with 
varying details was enacted as long as the dele- 
gates remained in the village. Finally, the tribal 
wampum treasures were turned over to the new 
chief's keeping and the formalities concluded. 
Practically the same general events were carried 
out in each of the four allied tribes when a new 
head chief was inaugurated, 





: -> Fi5. A5,— Pinal 
Tug Micuacs AND THE CONFEDEAHRCY soot wampur string: 


The Micmac, who were designated in the con- EE Y 
feleracy as the "younger brothers,” owing per-  chies, 
haps to their extreme easterly location and being 
so widely scattered, seem to have occupied a position somewhat 
apart from their allies. For this reason I will conclude this brief 
paper by giving a few notes applying particularly to this tribe. 
The Micmac in general seem to have less remembrance of the 
alliance amang the four tribes than either the Penobscot, Passa- 
maquoddy, or the Malecite, They still recognize, however, the 
force of their confederation with the Mohawk. The interrelation 
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of the western Micmac of Nova Scotia, where Bear river was the 
capital, and their Walxnaki neighbors seems to have lapsed before 
1840, beyond the memory of the oldest man at the Bear river village. 
The informant, however, did not remember any more than the mere 
form of the ceremony by which summons and invitations were 
conveyed from village to village by means of strings of wampum 
to command attention and prove the bearer's authenticity. Such 
strings were kissed by those to whom they were shown. The 
bearers, it is remembered, would enter the chief's house carrying 
the wampum in a small birchbark box, Depositing this. before 
the chief he would repeat his message, recalling the different items of 
his speech by the arrangement of the white and blue beads. 

With the dwindling of national life among the western bands 
of Micmac we find the strength and conservatism of the tribe still 
maintaining itself in the eastern extreme. In Cape Breton island 
the old Micmac régime is in complete sway among the Indians. 
Here resides the Grand Chief John Denys in whose family the life 
chieftaincy of the tribe is an inheritance. He is the great grandson 
‘of Chief Tomah Denys, who fought to aid the French in the battle 
of Quebec in 1749. After the war he settled in Cape Breton with 
his band and transferred the capital of the tribe to the sland. The 
old peace compact with the Mohawk is still à live issue in this 
interesting band, The wampum documents are religiously pre- 
served by the executive head, and each year are displayed and 
explained to the people, as all the Wabanaki used to do, at the 
tribal meetings. An abstract of the information on this head 
furnished me by Chief John Denys last summer is as follows. 

From the earliest times the Mohawk (Aié'detck) had perse- 
cuted the Micmac with warfare, Finally, realizing the destruction 
caused on both sides, the tribes negotiated for a permanent peace, 
The Mohawk invited the Micmac to send delegates tothem at Caugh- 
памуара at stated times in order to renew theagreement,— At thecon- 
clusion of the first overtures of peace a belt of wampum was sent 
by the Mohawk te the Micmac chief symbolizing their new rela- 
tionship. Regularly since that time until 1872 theat friendly 
delegations were sent Irom. Eskaso^ni, the headquarters of the chief 
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in Cape Breton, to Caughnawaga, there to participate in the 
confederacy peace ceremonies. Upon their return the delegation 
always brought another belt to be delivered with the message 
from the confederacy council, At the national reunion of the 
Micmac on 5t Ann's day the chief calls the council together and 
the wampum pledges are exhibited accompanied by the speeches 
and terms of the treaty, This ceremony requires an entire day, 
The belts. are regarded as sacred and à smoking ceremony precedes 
the wampum recitations. The belts themselves represent the 
pledges of the tribe as a body, while a number of single strings of 
white beads symbolize the wives of the chiefs, the women and the 
children of the tribes who are also concemed with the alliance, in 
accordance with the Iroquois notions of suffrage. One of the 
typical belts is about three feet Jong with a dark background and a 
series of light rectangles connected by a line running the entire 
length of the belt, signifying the tribes joined in the peace alliance. 
At the ends are beaded figures of the sun denoting perpetuity. On 
the whole the Micmac seem to have been less intimately united 
with the other three tribes af the Wabanaki group proper than they 
were with the Mohawk and the larger aspect of the confederacy. 

To conclude this paper with a few general remarks on the 
Wampum which played such an important part in the life of the 
confederacy, we find that in all the Wabanaki tribes the ceremonial 
wampum is figuratively termed geltsewa’ngan, “speech.” The 
loose ends of the warp strings of the belts symbolize emanating 
words. Merely ornamental objects of wampum from the region, 
when woven in the form of strips like belts, usually have their ends 
braided! or tied intoonestrand. The synonyms for wampum in the 
different Wabanaki dialects are as follows: Penobscot, whg'bi, 
“white string,” bá Ea bes, " old dark string," denoting the blue sort, 
Malecite and Passamaquoddy, witbap'; Micmac of Bear river, Nova 
Scotia, wabé"k', Micmac of Cape Breton, efndpskuk, “man's 
pebbles: These are the common generic terms, Among these 
tribes, with the exception of the Micmac, wampum was also used 
i the manufacture of woven ornaments such as women's neck- 
hands, collars, and hair bands, or simply strung for necklaces, 
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As a precious material it ranked as the property of chiefs and also 
as wealth. It played an important rée in the formalities of mar- 
riage propesal. Frequent interesting allusions to thisalmost sacred 
material occur in the mythology of the whole region. The general 
subject of wampum, however, comes within the broader scope of a 
special paper which I am preparing. 
UwivxksIIY Or PuNNSTLYANIA. 
PirLADELPHQA, [ENSSYLVYANIA 


A STUDY OF NEBRASKA CRANIA 
Br C. W. M. POYNTER 


THROUGH the activities of Mr R, Fi Giller the Museum 
1 of the University of Nebraska has a. collection of over one 
hutdred skulls taken from graves on the bluffs overlooking 
the Missouri river near Omaha. — Interest. was. first awakened in 
this region when several skulls of a lower order of development were 
discovered and described under the title of Nebraska Loess Man, 
being at first thought to represent an ancient type of man. The 
University, under Mr Gilder's direction, has carned on a more or 
less active investigation in the region ever since, sid during the 
past three years the Peabeoity; Museum, Cambridge, Massachu- 
setts, has been represented in the field by Mr Fred Н. Sterne. 
While several of the skulls af this collecton, Nebraska Loess Man, 
have been figured and described, no attempt has so far been made 
to study the entire group. | was led to undertake the work at this 
time because of à very recent find of ‘nineteen skeletona im the 
immediate vicinity where Nebraska Loess Man was discovered. 
‘The conditions under which most of the crania were found have 
been previously described and need not be repeated here. I will 
not attempt to discuss the question of the antiquity o£ these speci- 
mens both because they do not furnish sufficient: somatolegnical 
dàta to warrant more than a speculation and because Hrdlicka (14) 
has exhaustively considered the question, They do, however, 
represent a number of distinct types which will be studied in the 
hope that some light may be thrown on the earlier history of man 
in this region, I have not attempted an exhaustive description 
of the various skulls but have only selected such features as furnish 
the most obvious evidence of common relationship in the different 
groups into which the collection seems to fall. The names em- 
ployed as designating the various groups are taken arbitrarily 
simply for convenience of description. 
509 
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Through the kindness of Doctor E. A. Hooten I have been able 
to compare these crania with those of the splendid collection in the 
Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Massachusetts, and some of the 
comparative tables appearing in the following pages are based on 
that study. Lamalso indebted to Professor Barbour, curator of the 
University Museum, for furnishing me every facility for pursuing 
this investigation. 


WALLACE Моско Ско 


This group consists of twenty-six skulle sufficiently intact for 
study; they are of a light color, nonfossilized, in a good state of 
preservation, and many of them are not crushed, They were 
found in a burial mound in the Childs Poin? district south of Omaha, 
оп а narrow high bluff immediately overlooking. the Missouri 
river. The narrowness of the bluff insures perfect drainage and in 
part, no doubt, accounts for the preservation of the bones found 
there. The skeletons are found buried at a depth of from three to 
five fect below the surface in à loose clay which abounds on all the 
ridges in the district. Two or three types of burial seem to have 
been employed, for some skeletons are found arrange: as if they 
had been thrown full length into the graves; in other cases the 
bones are grouped in bundles and several so-called scissors burials 
have been discovered. 

The skulls of this group are strikingly similar in their general 
characters and the majority of them exhibit artificial deformation 
in the form of occipital flattening: this is not ol ап exaggerated 
type, however, and is frequently slightly more pronounced on the 
right.. The deformation, of course, accentuates the brachycephaly 
which characterizes all of the group. 

The general shape and character of the skulls ran be seen from 
the views in plate xxv, which were taken from an average skull 
with very slight deformation. — The supraorbital ridges are not 
heavy but tend to meet. over the nason, giving the latter the ap- 
pearance of being slightly depressed. The frontal sinuses are 
roomy, extending well toward the outer part of the orbit. The 
forehead is quite well developed but narrow as indicated by the 
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minimum. frontal diameter. All sutures are of ап extremely 
simple pattern in both sexes; only three skulls exhibit wormian 
bones: With the exception of three specimens which show a 
slight elevation over the sagittal suture all are well rounded over the 
parietal and occipital regions and none show prominence of the 
occiput like that characterizing the Plattamouth group amd illis- 
trated in plate xxvr At the superior occipital ridge in the 
normal, as well as in the deformed skulls, the occipital bone makes 
an abrupt angle between the occipital and the nuchal portions, 
giving to this portion of the-skull a. peculiar square: appearance. 
The supraoccipital ridge, while distinct, ia not heavy except in 
two crania of old men; Many of the group show a very indistinct 
temporal ridge and the absence of pronounced ridges for muscle 
attachments may be suid to characterize the group. The external 
auditory meatus are all more of less compressed and in the ma- 
jority the vertical diameter ja more than twice the transverse 
diameter. 

The face is regular, the teeth and alveoli show very slight prog- 
nathism while the gnathic index is 96, which compares favorably 
with Europeans, The nasal bones are broad and flat, the orbits 
regular and the palate presents wo special features of interest. 
The teeth are of medium size and ground flat and in many cases 
show evidence of extensive uleeration at the roots. 

The physical characters of these crania suggest a close relation- 
ship to the people fram the stone graves of Tennessee in the ex- 
hibit in the Peabody Museum and no doubt they are closely related. 
Some of the skulls from the burial mounds of Kentucky seem to be ûf 
the same type, while others are dolichocephalic with low forelieads. 
It is not surprising to find this type so far north when, as it would 
seem from Hrdlicka’s (17) report, there is evidence of the same 
people in Arkansas. | 

The following table was compiled from measurements of the 
Wallace Mound Group skills of the Peabody Museum collection, 
and data taken from Hrdlicka’s report just referred to. Ir is 
interesting to note that the cranial index fr the Tennessee skulls 
is slightly different from that obtained by Carr (9) from a study of 
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eighty-seven specimens. I selected the group yielding these aver- 
ages to eliminate artificial deformation and thia may explain the 
difference in results, or since the catalogue numbers of the specimens 


I employed was above 14,000, possibly they were not included in 
his study. 
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PLATTSMOUTH GROUP 

This collection consists of parts of fifty-five skulls ranging 
from adolescence to old age and of both sexes. They were found 
together in a small area not over four by six feet square and only 
about three feet below the surface. Parts of three skeletons 
were found with them but no ornaments of Aints were discovered 
in the neighborhood. The bones are all stained @ reddish brown 
and show a good state af preservation, though badly broken in the 
majority of cases. 

Forty-two of the group are sufficiently intact to study and 
twenty-five can be measured. As in the group just discussed, one 
is impressed by the similarity of the general characters which 
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suggest family or tribal relations. Except in possibly one specimen 
there ig no artificial deformation. The supraorbital ridges are not 
heavy and the frontal sinuses are roomy; in the majority 2 supraor- 
bital notch takes the place of a foramen and when the latter із 
present it is in all instances single. 

The sutures are complex, possibly not as intricate as in whites, 
and there is little tendency to elevation over the sagittal suture, 
A very characteristic feature of the group is the prominent occiput 
which is frequently accentuated by a depression in the region of 
the lambdoid suture. This paint and other features are well 
illustrated by the views in plate xxvr, which were taken from 
one of the more pronounced representatives of the type- 

The ridges for muscle attachments are not heavy in any case, 
The nasal bones are flattened below but pinched together in the 
form of a “Vat the bridge; the inter-nasal articulation is regular 
and arched as in the Roman type of nose. The external auditory 
meatus tend to be round rather than compressed as in the last 
group. The teeth are large and regular and form a very perfect 
arch instead of exhibiting an angle at the canines; many specimens 
show evidence of alveolar abscess. There is slight prognathist; 
the mandible is heavy but not prominent. 

This group of crania is distinctly Indian in character, they, 
however, suggest a relation to the New England Indians or to some 
of the Algonkin rather than to any of the Plains Indians with whom 
lam familiar. The following table of average measurements will 
present some of the features of the group that the description in 
the text has neglected. 
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Fort Lisa Group 

These skulls were found in a burial mound about twertty miles 
north af Omaha, This mound has been worked but very little and 
itis probable that the University will carry on further investigations 
there this year. ‘There are only six crania in the group but they 
are so different in general shape from any of the others studied, | 
have thought it would be best to place them in a separate class 
awaiting future investigations in the region which will, no doubt, 
determine whether they are individual variations or examples of a 
class; 

The most characteristic feature of the group Is their long rar- 
row shape. "The average cranial index is 71.5 while tliree of the 
skulls havean index of 69. The minimum frontal diameter average 
is only 82 mm. — The supraórbital rides are heavy mesial to the: 
supraorbital foramen and the nason is depressed. There are no 
frontal eminences but moderate frontal vaulting. The suture 
pattern is very simple and in all skulls there is sagittal elevation: 
in one case the ridge extends forward almost to the supraorliital 
ridge but it is evident that the condition is not associated with 
Premature synostosis, ‘The occipital pole is-not prominent as in 
the preceding group and there is no groove in the lambdoid region. 

The nasal bones are slender and high and articulate to form a 
very narrow bridge. Muscle attachments are not heavy and the 
mistaltil processes nre underdeveloped. ‘The lack of breadth in the 
parietal region gives the crania the appearance of shghtness and 
lack of development. 
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The general features of these specimens can be best appreciated 
from a study of plate xxvir. Those very strongly suggest, by 
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their general shape, the Australian aborigines represented by skulls 
number 47944 and 47495 in the Peabody Museum. An occasional 
skull is found among the New England Indians with somewhat 
similar dimensions. 

LONG'S HILE GROUP 

The groups so far considered have all been found in single 
localities or burial places and differ in that respect from the skulls 
which I have considered in this group. These crania were taken 
from three burial sites, two being situated on the bluffs on the 
west bank of the Missouri. river and the other on the east bank. 
The first of these skulls were found on Long's Hill and have been 
described and figured beth as to physical characters and location 
by Barbour (1, 2, 3, 4), Ward. (5, 6), Gilder (11, 12, 13), Osborn 
(r9) and Hrdlicka (14). The next specimens were found in Fair- 
mont Park, Council Bluffs, when an excavation was being шие 
for a road, No record was made of this hind except a note in the 
local paper and only five skulle were sent to the Museum; these are 
badly broken and in all the face bones and the base are lacking. 
The last specimens were discovered hy Mr Perry Toney in Nov- 
ember, 1914, and are reported here for the first time, Mr Toney 
has been engaged for some time with Mr Gilder in carrying on 
excavations in the house sites along the bluffs both above and below 
Omaha: While working in such a site located on a bluff about two 
and one hall miles north of Florence and nearly à mile south. of 
Long's Hill, he discovered human bones. These are not usually 
found in the house sites so he called Mr Gilder and myself and we 
assisted in the excavation. 

The surface appearance of the house site is like that of all the 
others in the region; it is apparently about thirty feet across 
and about two feet lower in the center than at the edges. Тһе 
floor line is about three feet below the surface of the ground and 
the earth covering it is dark and mixed with charcoal, The flints 
and broken pottery seem to be of the same type as that described 
by Gilder and Sterns for these houses. 

The human bones were found from one to two feet below the 
floor in a light-colored loose loess which was entirely free from 
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charcoal. The earth about the bones had every appearance of 
being undisturbed. The excavation of an area about eight [eet 
long and six feet wide revealed parte of seventeen skeletons, Two 
forms of burial seem to have 
been emploved, for some of the 
bones were found in bundles 
placed in an upright position 
anil the skulls piled together, 
The general character of the 
excavation is illustrated = іп 
hrure 90 while figure o1 is an 
enlarged detail which shows 
the relation. of the burial to 
the Hoor line which isindicated 
by the darker color of the 
earth. 

Five. bodies were found 
buried entire with the limbs ex- 
tended and thé head toward 
the northwest. No Aints. or 
implements of any kind were 
found in the earth about or be- 
low the bones. About eight 


Fra. 9o.—A view of a portion of theex feet north of this group of 
émvatiom ol rhuz house site where eecnteen 
skeletuns evre fom below the floor level. 
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bones, which were near and be- 
yond the south limit of the 
house, the entire skeleton of a young woman was found on the 
house floor. Near the northwest limit of the house an entire 
skeleton was found below the floor line but placed at an inclina- 
tion of about twenty degrees with the head down. 

These bones were all so badly preserved that it was difficult 
to remove them and the skulls were all crushed, Nineteen skele- 
tons may not represent all to be found in this site for less than half 
of the house has been examined; it may be that with the exception 
of the young woman found above the floor none of these skeletons 
bear any relation to the house and its builders, 
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The group then which Î have designated the Long's Fill group 
consists of ten skulls taken from Long's Hill, five from Fairmont 
Park, and three recently discovered by Mr Toney. Since the 
group contains the specimens so frequently referred to (see liter- 
ature list) as Nebroska Loess 
Man number 6 and 8, [. «ill 
speak of these particularly 
when they present features 
differing from the others. All 
the crania are badly broken 
and the bone is soft though 
not chalky or showing amy 
appreciable fossilization. All 
of the group conform to à 
type in shape which may № 
best expressed as ovoid when 
viewed [rom the top or side, 
the greater mass being in the 
parieto-occipital region. The 
forehead is extremely low and 
in the greater number of the 
skulls there is entire absence 





Fis. ot-—An enlarged detall ot the excn- 
vation shown In. figure 9o iluarrating : one 
of frontal eminences. ‘The 4 (be bons hunilles in ікійіст шай showing 
minimum frontal diameter is the relation of the burial to the Boor level, 
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of frontal vaulting in giving 
the specimens the appearance of a low order of development. 

The supraorbital development is pronounced in all of the group 
but is not comparable with that of Nebraska Loess Man 6 and 8, 
I know of nio other specimen of man discovered in America exhibiting 
auch a heavy ridge: there is, however, in both skulls a clearly 
distinguishable suleus supraorbitalis, and their difference from 
the others of the group being only one of degree inclines one to the 
view that this feature in these two cases is an Individual variation 
rather than the indication af different racial or tribal origin. 
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As has been pointed out, the frontal sinuses bear no relation to 
the supraorbital development; this is well illustrated in comparing 
this group with the Wallace Mound group. These skulls have very 
sinall sinuses that do not extend laterally to any extent and are 
bounded in front by a very heavy wall. The sutures show a simple 
pattern of serration bur are more complex than the Wallace Mound 
group. "There is no sagittal elevation and the occiput is not prome- 
ient as in the Plattsmouth group, none of the skulls show artificial 
deformation. The temporal ridges are in. all cases slight but the 
nuchal line is heavy and joins a very pronounced external occipital 
protuberance, The planum nuchale is very rough and irregular. 
Compared with the nuchal ndge the mastoid processes are under- 
developed, The characteristic parieto-occipital convexity and 
other features can be best appreciate! from an examination of 
plates Xxvin and xxix. 

Those specimens having sufficient portions of the face bones 
uninjured for study indicate no unusual characters; the nose is 
not flat, there ts little prognathism and the lower jaw while well 
developed is not massive. The teeth. present the usual flattened 
surfaces but are in no way extraordinary, 

As a group these crania are characterized by an inferior frontal 
development and may be considered as belonging to a low order 
racially, In the case of the Nebraska Loess Man number 6 and 8 
this feature, together with the heavy supraorbital ridges, has 
‘suggested great antiquity for the specimens. We must, however, 
depend on the geological evidence in determining the age of these 
or other crania found in America rather than on the physical 
characters as uncertain as these are bound to be in the light of 
our present knowledge of the American Indians, 

The following figures representing the antero-posterior arcs 
illustrate better than description certain comparisons which I 
wish to emphasize, As will be seen I have used Nebraska Loess 
Man in all of these figures for reasons already pointed out. Figure 
92 illustrates the similarity in specimens of the group from the 
different localities beng male up of Lows Man number ó, a 
Fairmont Park skull and one from the most recent find, In figure 
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93 a second specimen from Fairmont: Park is used with Loess Man 
number 8 and one of the skulls from the Kentucky burial mounds, 
number 8087 in the Peabody Museum collection, 

In figure 94 Nebraska Loess Man number 6 is compared. with a 
New England Indian number 57383 and a skull from Kentucky 
number 11342 of the Peabody Museum, Figure 95 is presented to 
show the difference between the two Nebraska Locss Men number 6 
and 8 and a third skull from Fairmont Park. 

In the following table, giving the measurements for the group, I 
have introduced additional data for the purpose of comparison 
with crania many of which have characters in common with these. 
The averages for the Dakota Mound Builders was taken from the 
Cheek List of the Army Medical Museum by Geo: A, Oris, 1876; the 
Santa Barbara Islanders and the New England Indians from Carr's 
report (8-10); the Algonkin from the same source, the Huron 
from Dr Wilson's (21) study. Montgomery (18) says of the 
Dakota Mound Builders: "They difer very much from the pire- 
historic people of Utah and the Southwest. They are akin in culture 
to the Mound Builders of the Mississippi valley... . Measure- 
ments of many show the Mississippi index.” Неа (15) 
suggests a relationship between the Long's Hill group, those from 
Missouri and along the Illinois river. 
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B: Fairmont Park o. 3. 
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А 5тиру ор Риузюскому 

This method of study of physiognomy his been developed by 
European anatomists who first used it to determine the identity 
of supposed skulls of ilhistrious men, notably Kant, Schiller, 
Bach, and Raphael. Тһе average thickness of the soft parts of the 
face was obtained by measurements from bodies of persons who 
had died m sound bodily condition, using a large number of bodies 
aml selecting a sufficient number of points over the bony part 
al the face to establish the general contour. By markers of some 
sort, indicating the proper heights, attached to a skull at various 
fixed points it i« possible to fill in over the skull with clay or plistina 
and so restore the physiognomy. While this method has its 
limitations, it is of undoubted value in suggesting racial characters 
for it translates the. individuality of the bony face into features 
with which we are all familiar, It is not necessary to farther review 
the work or quote the results of the various investigators for Doctor 
Wilder has very fully covered the subject in his paper on the 
Indians of southern New England (20). 

! employed for this study a skull from the Wallace Mound, one 
from Long's MIN together with that of an Oto or Pawnee Indian, 
Miss Warner, the department artist, did the reconstruction and we 
used the measurements employed by Doctor Wilder but slightly 
modified his procedure, Thin zinc strips were employed for 
markers and we found that their greater rigidity made them more 
satisfactory than paper. The skulls were photographed before 
beginning the work and points of muscle attachments and other 
important features were marked on the prints for reference during 
the reconstruction. The musculature was first built up in the posi- 
tion indicated by the various bony ridges; a dissection fram the 
laboratory was used in this connection as à guide, then the whole 
was covered to the depth indicated by the markers. 

The result of the work can be seen in plates xxx and. Xxxl. 
in both the order of arrangement is the same, first on the left the 
Indian, the Wallace Mound man in the middle and the Long's 
Hill man on the right... In plate xxxt the side view of. the heada 
is given te bring out certain features not so well illustrated in. the 
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other plate; and the skulls on which the restorations were made 
are also given below the several heads. While the features of the 
Wallace Mound and Long's Hill {aces are somewhat more rugged 
than those of the Indian it seems to me that a racial relationship is 
very strongly suggested and we have a right to assume that these 
peoples if not Indians were very closely related to them. 


CONCLUSIONS 

So far as the evidence of the graves is concerned, with the 
possible exception of tlie deeper cranía of Long's Hill, there is no 
reason to consider these as separate races or to assign to them a 
great antiquity. No one, however, can examine these crania with- 
out being convinced that these remains belonged to different 
tribes. "he lines of demarkation are too constant and particular 
to be explained as individual variation and. the characters of each 
group are quite distinctive of that group. 

Judged by craniometric standards these groups have; as | have 
indicated, a wery close relationship to peoples found in other 
parts of America; considering the fact that this 15 in the midst of 
the Plains region with no natural barriers in any direction, this 
is to be expected and in time such data may aid in the clearer 
understanding of the earlier movements of man in this country, 
All of the evidence, as 1 interpret it, is in favor of considering 
that these groups belong to the same family from which the Indians 
sprung if indeed there is not a closer affinity, 

It i$ not necessarily true that geologically ancient man must 
present a thore primitive type of development than that exhibited by 
the Long's Hill group, but since their somatological characters do 
not satisfy our ideal of primitive man we must await undisputed 
geological evidence to establish the type. 
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THE GROWTH OF THE HEAD AND FACE [IN AMERICAN 
(WHITE), GERMAN-AMERICAN AND FILIPINO 
CHILDREN! 


By ROBERT BENNETT BEAN 


MATERIALS 
146 Filipino girls 
579 Filipino boys 
309 German girls 
324 German boys 
412 American girls 
415 American boys 

2,185 Total. 


Manila, Philippine Islands. 


+ Ann Arbor, Michigan. 


THE GROWTH OF THE HEAD DIAMETERS? 

Between the ages of six and sixteen the head grows in length 
least, 6.9 cm, in the American girls, and most, 1.6 cm., in the 
Filipino boys; in breadth least, 0.5 cm., in the American girls, and 
most, 1.1 cm., in the German boys; and in height least, 0.5 em., in 
the German and American girls, and most, tr em, in the Filipino 
boys. The heads of the Filipinos grow more rapidly in length 
between six and eleven years of age than between eleven and sixteen 
years of age, whereas the heads of the Germans and Americans grow 
more rapidly in the latter than in the former period, What is true 
of the Germans and Americans in relation to the Filipinos is also 
true of the boys in relation to. the girls. 

The head size as represented by the module (length plus breadth 
plus height) increases least, nineteen points, in the American 
girls and most, thirty-five points, in the Filipino boys. 

At six years of age the heads of the Americans of both sexes 
are the largest, the heads of the Filipinos are the smallest, and the 

Presented first at ihe. New Orleans. Academy of. Sciences in 1974; rca. by title 


teflore the Anthropological Assselatiam at Philadelphia, 
| Length, breadth, and height. 
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heads of the Germans aré nearly as large as those of the Americans. 
At sixteen years of age the heads of the Filipinos are the smallest, 
and the heads of the Americans are nearly as large as those of 
the Germans. 

The cephalic index decreases with age for the length breadth 
index least, 0.0, for the Filipino girls, and most, 3.3, for the Filipino 
boys; and for the length height index least, o.4, for the Filipino 
boys, and most, 2.7, for the German girls, 

GaowrH or HEAD ÜCIRCUMFERENCES! 

The forehead and occipital regions are large in the boys and in 
the Americans, the frontal and parietal regions are large іп the 
girls and in the Germans and Filipinos, The forehead and frontal 
regions together are large in the girls and in the older children and 
the occipital and parictal regions together are large in the boys and 
in the younger children. 

From six to sixteen years ol age, the forehead, frontal, and 
parietal regions grow most in the Filipinos, less in the Germans, and 
least in the Americans, but the reverse is true of the occipital region, 
The ferchead, frontal and occipital regions grow more in the boys 
than in the girls, and this is especially true of the occipital region, 
whereas the parietal region grows more in the girls than in the boys. 

It is notable that, in relation to each of the other regions, the 
forehead increases in size and the parietal region decreases with age. 

The large size and greater growth of the parietal region are 
characteristic of the girls and of the young children, and the large 
size and greater growth of the occipital region are characteristic of 
the boys and of the older children. The Filipinos resemble the 
girls in this respect, and the Americans resemble the boys, whereas 
the Germans are more or less intermediate. 

The Hypo- types are like the Filipinos, the Hyper- types are 
like the Americans and the Meso- types are like the Germans. 

Tue Growth or THE РАСЕ 

The growth of the face asa whole may be considered by taking 

the product of the length and breadth. From this standpoint the 


i Frontal, forehead, parietal, and occipital. 
‘Length, breadth, and facial angie. 
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grówth from &ix to sixteen years is least in the Filipino girls, greatest 
in the American boys, with the others in between, the boys greater 
than the girls. The face increases about 33 per cent, in the girls 
and about so per cent. in the boys during the ten year period, 

The face length increases with age about 2 centimeters in ten 
years, The girl's face grows more from six to eleven years and the 
boy's from eleven to sixteen years. The face of the Filipino is 
shorter than that of the German and American, about I centimeter 
at sixteen years and about og centimeter at six years. The face 
ol the Filipino grows less in length than that of the German and 
American from six to sixteen years. 

The face breadth increases with age from 11.3 centimeters at 6 
years to 13.1 at sixteen years. The face breadth of the girls grows 
more rapidly from six to eleven and that of the boys from eleven to 
sixteen. The face of the Filipino is as broad as that of the German 
and broader than that of the American, and the growth of face is 
about the same in breadth for the three peoples. 

The face index increases with age, the face becomes longer 
relative to its width, and this increase is greatest in the Americans, 
less in the Germans, and least in the Filipinos. The increase in 
the Germans is greatest from six to eleven years and in the Amer- 
icans it is greatest from eleven to sixteen уезге, 

The facial angle represents the projection of the maxilla, and 
with increase of age this is greater in the American boys and less 
in the Filipino boys than is apparent in the German and American 
girls and the German boys: The Filipino girls have no records 
made of the facial angle.. 


Сернаго-Ғасілі. ТРЕХ" 

This represents the size of the face in terms of the head, the 
latter always 100. The face grows relatively more than the head 
{rom six to sixteen years, relatively more [rom six to eleven in the 
Germans and Americans and relatively more from eleven to sixteen 
in the Filipinos. At-six years the Filipinos have relatively the 
largest | faces, and the Americans relatively the smallest, with the 


i Originated by pem ашай. 
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Germans in between, at eleven this is reversed, and at sixteen all 
are about the same. 

The cephalic index decreases with age, and it decreases from 
the Filipinos through the Germans to the Americans. The face 
index increases with age, and it increases from the Filipinos through 
the Germans to the Americans. If the process of development 
recapitulates the progress of evolution then the Americans represent 
in evolution what the adult represents in development, and the 
Germans and Filipinos are less mature stages. The Filipinos repre- 
sent what I have called Hypo-phylo-morphs, the Germans Meso- 
phylo-morphs (7), and the Americans Hyper-phylo-morphs. In 
each group may be found adult individuals with varying degrees of 
development in head and face form, and these | would classify as 
Hypé-onto-morph, Meso-onto-morph, and Hyper-onto-morph, de- 
pending upon the extent of development. Crossing of races has 
introduced the Phylo- types into nearly all peoples, therefore the six 
forms may be distinguished among almost all mixed races. Among 
the white peoples the Hypo- types are rare, but among the Filipinos 
the Hyper- types are abundant. More white peoples have mixed 
with the Filipinos than Filipinos with the white peoples. 

TULANE UNIVERSITY, 

Мит ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


SOME EARS AND TYPES OF MEN! 
By ROBERT BENNETT BEAN 


MATERIALS 
1.525 American whites, 
2,039 American negroes, 
73 American Indians. 
171 Alaskan Eskimos. 
94 Manila Filipinos, 

The present study is o continuation of those made previously 
on the external car and physical form of man, and it is more detailed 
and specific than former studies. It corroborates them in general 
and in particular, and adds racial distinctions to type differences. 

The most important result is the segregation of the Hyper-, 
Meso-, and Hypo- types from each group, both by the ear form and 
hy other anatomical characteristics. The other result of importance 
is the differentiation of the races bv their ear form. Incidentally 
skin lines were discovered on all ears, lines that represent the folded 
over skin tip of the ear, the skin tip which should overlie the 
cartilaginous tip (Darwin's tubercle) but does not always do so. 

The segregation òf the types. Hyper- Meso, and Hypo-, is 
accomplished by determining for each ear whether the helix is 
prominent or not, whether the anthelix is depressed or not, whether 
the lower helix and lobule turn towards the head or away from it, 
and whether the tragus amd antitragus are-everted or depressed. 
Alter having determined to which type the ear belongs, then the 
cephalic index, nasal index, and facial index, of the individual are 
calculated. The results are found below. 

Tyre DIFFERENCES 

Hyper-.—1n this type of car the helix is depressed toward the 

head, the anthelix is. prominent—projects beyond the helix—the 


| Presented first at the New Orleans Academy el Sciences in. 1914. read liy title 
before the Anthropological Association at Philadelphia. 
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lower helix and lobule turn toward the head, and the tragus and 
antitragus are everted and prominent—project beyond their sur- 
roundings. The nasal index, facial index, and cephalic index indi- 
cate that the type of individual associated with this type of car 
has a. long, narrow nose, a long, narrow face, ard a long narrow head 
asa rule. 

Hypo-—In this type of ear the helix is prominent, the anthelix 
depressed, the lower helix and lobule turn out from the head in the 
form of a shelf, and the tragus and antitragus are depressed below 
their surroundings. The nasal index, facial index, and cephalic 
index indicate that the type of individual associated with this type 
of car has as a rule a short, broad nose, a short broad face, and a 
short broad head. 

Meso--—n this type of car the helix and anthelix are both promi- 
nent, thus forming a double roll near the dorsal margin of the ear, 
the lower helix and lobule turn out from the head in the form of a 
shelf, but not to the same extent as in the Hypo- ear, and the shelf, 
instead of being horizontal, has a gentle slope forward or may be 
precipitous, and finally the tragua and antitragus have an inter- 
mediate position, are neither prominent nor depressed. The nasal 
index, facial index, ancl cephalic index indicate that the type of 
individual associated with this type of ear has a nose, face, and head 
of intermediate form between the Hyper- and the Hypo-, although 
the face is larger than either of the two. 

Each of the three types may be subdivided into onto and phylo 
forms, the phylo, the primordial form, and the onto, the derived 
form. The Hyper-onto-morph, the Meso-onto-morph, and very 
rarely the Hypo-onto-morph are European, or white, types; whereas 
the Hypo-phylo-morph, the Meso-phylo-morph, and rarely the 
Hyper-phylo-morph are types of the negroes, Indians, Eskimos, 
Filipinos, and other primitive peoples. 

At birth the white child is a Hypo-phylo-morph, and. as the 
child develops it passes consecutively through the stages of the 
Hypo-onto-morph, Meso-phylo-morph, Meso-onto-morph, Hyper- 
phylo-morph and. Hyper-onto-morph, ünless development stops at 
or hetween one or the other of the types. 
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There is little doubt that the Hyper-onto-morph is the end 
product of a hyperactive thyroid gland, the result of rapid diferen- 
tiation, with slight growth, resulting in à small, active, nervous 
individual. The Hypo-phylo-morph is probably the end product 
of great thymus activity, resulting in a more or less complete 
rétention of the infantile condition, whereas the Meso-phylo-morph 
has great activity of the gonads, The other types are variants of 
the three mentioned, composites, mixtures, blends or mosaics. 


RACE DIFFERENCES 

The race differences are of two kinds, measured and descriptive. 
Only the racial differences of the ear will be considered here. 

Measured differences: These are divided into differences in the 
living and differences in the dead. The ears of only three groups 
of dead people were measured, American negroes, American whites 
and Filipinos. By measurements of the total ear length, total car 
breadth, ear base, true car length (Schwalbe), concha length and 
concha breadth, it is found that the negro ear is short and broad, 
the white ear is long and narrow, and the Filipino ear is relatively 
longer and narrower than the white ear. 

The ear length and the index of the ear of both the living and 
the dead are as follows: 
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Feetuses, new-born and young infants, male and female: 


LC" whites are those who have been in this country for three generations or 


flore. 
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No other measurements are given because racial differences are 
more pronounced in the ear length and the ear index, The Indian 
and Eskimo have long cars, the negro and Filipino have short ears 
and the cars of the white people are intermediate. Thisaceounts in 
part lor the fact that the ear index of the negro ia high, that of the 
Indian and Eskimo is low, and that of the white is intermediate, 
but it does not account for the low index of the Filipino. — Thé reason 
for this is that the ear of the Filipino is short and also narrow, it iaa 
small ear. The negro ear is not only short, but it is-also broad. 

The ear increases its size with age, to seventy vears or later, hut 
the increase in length is greater than that in breadth, therefore 
the index decreases with age. 

Descriplime Differences.— The true negro ear 1s stall, almost flat, 
close to the head, and the helix is broad as if much folded over. 
The upper part of the helix is almost horizontal and passes directly 
backward from the upper end of the ear base to join the vertical 
dorsal portion of the helix at a right or acute angle in a rounded 
point at the upper outer extremity of the ear. The superior and 
dorsal borders of the helix are separated by a depression: übove 
Darwin's tubercle, where the helie is thin or absent. The dorsal 
border passes downward and turns forward at an obtuse angle to 
form the inferior border of the ear which enters the cheek almost at 
right angles, with no lobule or a very small one which is nearly 
flat. The Satyr tubercle is well marked and Darwin's tubercle is 
small or absent. ‘The skin lines formed by the overfolding of the 
helix are less distinct on the negro:ear than on the white, and they 
usually converge on the negro ear over Darwin's tubercle. ‘The 
irue negro ear is not seen in great numbers: among American 
negroes. It occurred 245 times among 1.4738 New Orleans negroes 
[16.6 percent), men, women and children, chiefly of the laboring 
classes.. There is another form of ear that is found frequently 
among the negroes, but it is also found not rarely among other 
peoples; even among. the whites, and 1 have called this the involuted 
car, because It seems to represent an advanced stage in retrograde 
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development and evolution. Іт has a gnarled appearance, as if 
the ear had been burned around the border and had contracted 
irregularly in healing, leaving a thick, irregular helix, This ear 
type waa at first thought to be due to accilental causes, but tha 
presence of the skin lines of the ear tip in regular order proved the 
eürtobeatrue type — It was found 601 times in 1,475 New Orleans 
Negroes (40,7 per cent.) and 52 times among 857 New Orleans 
whites (6.1 per cent.). 

The details ol the ears of the negro and white are different os 
follows: The negro ears are-glabrous, the white ears are hirsute; 
the Satyr tubercle is large in the negro сағ, small in the white; 
Darwin's tubercle is more difficult to ‘find in the negro car than іп 
the white; the skin lines converge about Darwin's tubercle in the 
negro ear, and between Darwin's tubercle and the Satyr tubercle 
in the white; the helix is broad in the negro cur, narrow in the white: 
the anthelix is more prominent in the white ear than in the negro; 
the posterior auricular suleus is deeper in the negro ear than in the 
white, and in the negro car the sulcus dips into the concha, whereas 
in the white it turns out over the helix or lobule. 


TULARE l'sivERSITY. 
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THE NA-DENE LANGUAGES, A PRELIMINARY REPORT? 
Br E. SAPIR 


” [ HE problem attacked in. this paper is thát of the genetic 
relationship of Athabaskan, Haida, and Tlingit. Important 
morphological, to a less extent. alsa lexical, resemblances 

between Haida and Tlingit have long been pointed out by Boas and 

Swanton, resemblances which have led them to assume, though 

rather hesitatingly, genetic relationship between these languages, 

Boas has also somewhat vaguely hinted at fundamental resem- 

blances in structure between Athabaskan and Maida-Tlingit, but 

no concrete evidence has been given on this point. A full presen- 
tation of the comparative lexical, phonological, and morphological 
evidence that serves to show, beyond all reasonable doubt, that 

Athabaskan, Haida, and Tlingit are indeed but divergent represent- 

atives of a common prototype ig given in an extensive paper on 

“The Na-dene Languages" now in course of preparation as a 

memoir of the Anthropological Series of the Geological Survey of 

Canada, The present sketch; prepared at the request of Dr P. 

E. Goddard, is merely а rapid abstract of some of the leading 

paints involved: I wish expressly to emphasize the fact that it 

does not present all the evidence at my disposal, While, however, 
it does not constitute the complete demonstration of my thesis, | 
believe that enough is here given to remove this thesis bevond the 
realm of the merely probable. The term "Nasdene," which has 
been chosen to designate the hypothetical prototype of Athabaskan, 
Haida, and Tlingit, will be explained in the latter part of the 
paper. | 
1. MomurHOLOGICAL FEATURES 
Зіст and Word Ferm.—The most typical and doubtless his- 
torically primary type of stem form found in the Na-dene languages 
is the monosyllabic stem consisting of consonant plus vowel; in 
1! Read in substance before tbe. Atthropologleal Association af Philadelphia. 
$34 
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Haida (H.) the consonant may be replaced by a cluster of two 
consonants which, in coguate words, appears contracte] tou single 
consonant in Athabaskan (Ath.) and Tlingit (TI). Examples 
ure; Ath. 744! “canughter," “o "wate," o "grea," Fe 
"foot," *-we "to speak," "ye “to stand (plur. subi), " *- "to 
find," *-4a "far," *-na "around," *iia- "again; Hokla eadar," 
gia “harpoon,” sila “foot,” tga “rock,” fa “to eat,” ша "to 
sleep," ya "ta follow," sa "above," ga "at," q/e- "by means: of 
the teeth; TI. ra "stone," sa "fort," xa "enemy," ka "to dig." 
q'a "to say," c "to hunt for,” ta “behind,” ba “on, д quick- 
ly." Many, perhaps all, elements consisting ol a single con- 
sanant (or cluster of two consonants) are phonetically reduced 
owing to the loss of a vowel; e.g., Ath. *-n, *-9 " person" « *-ne; 
H. sil- “with the fingera " «sta "hand; ^ TI. £"ro". «de. 

In all Na-dene languages, however, a large number of stems is 
found consisting of consonant plus vowel plus consonant; eg,, Ath, 
fên" bone," -Nas “to cut; Hi k'un "point, gol "to hide;" 
TI, s "moon," Isis "to be strong," In a very large number of 
cases there is clear internal evidence to show that the final consonant 
is an old suffxed element whose original meaning has doubtless 
generally been lost. Examples of such “petrified” suffixes are: 
Kato A "clay," Navaho lr “dirt, ground," ef. Navaho №- 
in compounds; Anvik al "bed" (S Ath; *Pel), Hupa «£«c "several 
lie," cf. Hupa We "to lie (sing )," past definite -en; H. (Masset) 
s'ail " to weep," cf. s'ai-ga; H. xal- " by meus of fire acting from 
without," cf. xat "sunshine;" TÉ ürw "to sce," fia! “to look 
lor," While a considerable number of such stem finals corres- 
pond in Athabaskan anl Haida or Tlingit (eg. Ath. "el “several 
go Hodal “many persons go by land; " Ath. *-b/an “to burn," 
TL 4/a'm "fire"), numerous cases ore found of stems that cor- 


‘Forme given as Ath. ane reconetructed on the Gael! tie actual terme foul in 
тага Аааа Шаа. The general muethodalogy of linguistie reconstruction 
and the acuntte reconstructed for Athübaskan apecifirally are dealt with in the longer 
taper aboro refered to. The phonetic syatem employed in thie paper is tho one 


worked out by the Phonetic Committer of the Ametican Anthropological Association; 


this report will be published fn the neur future, 
* Indicates reconstructed forts. 
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respond -according to regular phonetie law except for the final 
consonant, sometimes two of the three Na-dene languages agree 
a5 against the other; often the simple vocalic atem is found in 
one or two, but extended by a final consonant in the other. Exam- 
ples of these cases are: HE l'at"year," Tl. t'a “years” Chipewyan 
8/al "moss," Louch. felek, Tl stale (Chip, @/a- and Louch. tele 
point to Ath. "ta-, which points, with TI. а, іо Na-dene: *is/a-): 
Ath, *-lad "end," Н. Han "end;" Ath. “yl “night passes," Н. 
кал night,” TT. get "to get dark;" Ath. *-ca, *-eal "po catch with 
a hook,” H. did "bait," TI, cat “to scize;" Ath. "xes “mountain, 
TI. c2 "mountain;" Ath. “an “to eat," H. f'a "to eat;" Ath, 
*-Mo "te shoot," TI Nuk "to shoot” Examples of this sort 
make rt fairly obvious that many of the stems with final consonants 
that are yielded by a purely descriptive analysis are ultimately 
reducthle to vocalic stems followed by what was originally a suffixed 
element, That all Na-dene stems with final consonants are of 
such origin cannot be demonstrated, but it does not seem at all 
improbable. The characteristic Na-dene stem may thus be 
symbolized by cv, of which e and cv-c are further developments, 
Reduplication is a grammatical process that is conspicuous 
іп Na-dene by its absence. It is found neither às a word-forming 
nor purely grammatical device. The only possible widespread 
Athabaskan exception that | have been able to find is the demon- 
strative stem didi "this," alongside of unreduplicated di, With 
this it is interesting to compare the probably reduplicated Haida 
interrogative stem pu'gn-s “what? A negative feature of this 
sort is not in itself very indicative, but gains in weight when the 
Na-dene languages are contrasted with the Tsimshian, Kwakiutl- 
Nootka, ancl Salish languages to the south, in all of which redupli- 
cation plays an extremely important part, | 
The typical Na«dene word is built up of a number of monosylla- 
bic elementa (in most caaes of form ev), one of which is the main 
stem, about which cluster a number of subsidiary etymological and 
grammatical elements that may be termed prefixes and suffixes. 
The various elements ola word, aaide from certain ones that sre 
perhaps best consideret as proclitic and enclitic particles, make upa 
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coherent enough morphological unit, but are far from welding to- 
gether in a manner suggestive of such form units as we are aceus- 
tomed to in Indo-germanic or are found also in many American Indian 
languages (e. g., Kwakiutl, Eskimo, Yana, Southern Paiute), Most 
of the elements preserve a considerable share of individuality, while 
many can, indeed, be shown to be identical in-origin with or special- 
ized forms of independent stems, Thus, ап Athabaskan word like 
Kato faya'onay "let them drink" readily falls apart into four 
perfectly distinct elements: the main stem -tan "to drink" 
and three subsidiary elements that may be described as prefixes, 
but which are far from fusing either among themselves or with this 
tem into a close morphological unit; the prefixes are fo-, an 
element having reference to water (cf. independent forms. Kato 
Го "water," Montagnais! za 'billow'"), a demonstrative element 
ya'- indicating the plurality of the implied (but not definitely ex- 
pressed) third personal subject of the verb, and e*-, a hortatory or 
“future imperative’ modal element; “water-they-shall-drink.” 
The "word" ауа 'о мал feels decidedly like an old “sentence” of 
monosyallabic constituents, la ya' o^ nag, the first three elements 
of which have lost their absolute independence and all four of 
which have settled down to a rigidly prescribed order relatively to 
each other. This same type of sentence-word (we may either 
think of it as very closely knit sentence or, as we are more accustom: 
ed to do, ag relatively loosely knit word composed of easily analyzed 
elements) can be abundantly illustrated also in Haida and Tlingit. 
A Haida example is H/algu'ldayam " (she) had. put (it) (on her son) 
as a blanket," consisting of à primary stem -gui- "to go around, 
to be wrapped about," an instrumental prefix H- denoting activity 
with the hands (identical with the verb stem fH “to touch"), a 
elassifying nominal prefix t/a- which defines the object of the verb 
as belonging to the class of flexible things thought of as crossing or 
coiled (cf. veda “to wear: an orginal Haida stem "Wa "blanket" 





t Another naime for Chipewyan: 1 цає “Мошаш ина“ {о indicante that 1 am 
quoting from Petitot. “Chipewyan” from Goddard, AH other Alhabaskan forme 
are quoted from Goddaril ind. The Frunchcan Fathers; aü Hakla and Тілші torn, 
from Swanton. 
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becomes very probahle on reference to Ath. */e "Llanket"), 
a causative suffix or auxiliary verb steni -da "to cause, tò have as,” 
and two temporal-modal elements, a perfective -y- (or -i-) and a 
suffix -25 indicating that the statement is not made on one’s own 
authority: hand-blanket-be wrapped about-caused-as | experi- 
enced by others. Finally, a typical Tlingit example is afforded by 
gla-o«fi-sa " (he) blew (upon the raft). As in the Athabaskan 
example given above, the main stem, sa “to blow," comes at the 
end of the word; it is preceded by three elements; an instrumental 
prefix g/a- "with the mouth" (identical with the noun stem gla 
"“mouth"), a medal element o- whose exact significance is unknown 
(it seems to be found only in active past temporal forms with third 
personal subject), and another modal or "aspect" suffix di- of 
apparently inceptive or momentancous force: mouth—in past time 
(?)—momentaneously—blow. 

One of the incidental consequences of this type of structure is 
that, while the analysis of the word into its parts is in most cases 
easily undertaken, a just idea of the actual value or content of the 
word as a whole cannot be obtained by merely summing the values 
af the analyzed elements, There is, equally in Athabaskan, 
Haida, and Tlingit, a great deal of idiomatic usage involved: in 
many cases all we can say is that it is customary for a certain 
perfectly definite idea to be expressed by a stem of fairly wide 
range of significance preceded hy such and such not always evidently 
applicable prefixed elements. Thus, the purely etymological 
analysis of the. Hupa do' mo(k)-b/ai wa-seg-'a "not-it-after over 
surface of ground-continuously-thou-have in possession" conveys 
as good as no notion of the actually well determined idea conveyed: 
"thou didst not жыт to (go home)." Similarly, the Haida verb 
b'usr-Hei-sfa-:90- “in a stream-large cylindrical objects-remove 
from (a place)-toward ап open place” really means “ folachens) 
run in a stream toward the sea." 

Noun and Verb—The relation. betwen noun and verb is quite 
parallel. in all three languages. While verbal and substantival 
forms are throughout clearly kept apart (verb forms may be substan- 
tivized in various ways), the radical element of a word may often 
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be indifferently used as predicating or denominating stem. Thus, 
the Haida stem wa indicates both "house" and "to dwell," go' 
is used either as a noun meaning "buttocks!" or an adjectival verb 
"to be last" In Tlingit this elasticity of usage is apparently less. 
marked, though examples occur (e, g., 3a. "' voice, fame: to name, 
calli" ck "song; to sing"). Denominative verbs of this sort are 
particularly common in Athabaskan, c.g. Kato Mag “withe, " 
-k'an! "to twist;" Chipewyan xal "club," -xaf "to use a club; 
Hupa io "grass," -Wo “to make baskets;" Chipewvan Ган 
"ice," Kato Jag "to be cold;" Navaho si] "steam," Kato -si'l 
“to steam." Under these circumstances it is perfectly natural 
that stems which are found used only аѕ nouns in one of the Na-dene 
languages have become specialized as verbs in another. Examples 
are: H. zo "liquid," Ath. *-'a "liquid has positionz"" TI ga'm 
"īre," Ath. *-k/an “to build a fire, to burn,” Ath. *t'e! "steam," 
H. sgal “to ateam:"” H. das “live coals," Ath. *-das "to burn, to 
singe; Ath. “tila, bla "dih," Tl, sql "dish," H. sg/ae " to 
put in a dish." 

A peculiarity of many Na-dene verb stems is that they are 
limited in their range to a particular class or number of objects. 
The simplest type of these is formed by verbs applying specifically 
to a singular, dual, or plural subject or object; e.g. Tl. gsi "to go 
(one person)," a£ "to go (plur.;" H. да "to go (опе person), " 
dal " to go (plur.);" t'ia “to kill one person,” Hida ' to kill several ;" 
Ath. *-ya “one person goes," "del "several goi" Hupa -ye'w "to 
stand (sing.)," -»e (plur.); =a "опе object is in position,” = ей 
"several objects are in position." Still more charácteristic are 
distinctions based on the shape of the object affected; e.g., TI. Ган 
"to carry a long thing," fe “to carry a round thing: Hupa -Pan 
“to handle or move a long object,” -h'ag “to handle or move any- 
thing that is fut and flexible" Navaho "eê "to lead (by a rope) 
a pair of animals," os “to lead (by a rope). a single animal ;" 
НЕ “а әсі upon an animate object," «djo£ "to act üpon such 
objects as hay, wool, or hair." In Haida such verbs do not stem to 
‘be found, but it Is interesting psychologically to observe that 
corresponding classifications are here expressed by another means, 
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namely by. the use of a long series of classifying nominal prefixes; 
eg, felis- "cubic objects, such as boxes, ' sgfa- "long objects, like 
sticks and paddles," ga- "flat objects." 

Verb. Structure.—1n all Na-dene languages the verb consists of 
a series of elements, which may be grouped into certain classes that 
have fixed position in the complex relatively to each other; the 
verb stem gravitates towards the end of the complex, particularly in 
Athabaskan and Tlingit. The typical Athabaskan verb may be 
analyzed as consisting of: adverbial prefix (including original noun 
stems, local postpositions* petrified demonstrative stems of 
chiety. objective reference! and. certain other elements which do 
not occur in other connections *) -L- objective pronominal prefix 
+ demonstrative element referring to subject of verb + "first 
modal’ ‘element + “second modal” element! + pronominal 
subject + “third modal” element* ++ verb stem + temporal- 
modal suffix + syntactic suffix (these are best considered as enclitic 
particles); Any of these elements but the stem may, in a particu- 
lar form, be missing; two or more of the same general type may be 
exemplifie in a single form. Theorder of elements as given above 
varies-slightly for different dialects, 

Quite similar in its-general features to the structure of Atha- 
baskan verb forms is that of corresponding forms in Tlingit. The 
analysis may be given as: pronominal object (best considered as 
proclitic to verb form) + nominal prefix of instrumental ‘signifi- 





VE, gu Hupa la- “water,” sa" mouth.” 

1E. b. Hupa ye- "Into," ma- "to," ga- "after." 

1E. ge Hupa a- wied ws indefinite object with verba ol saying and doing, ed- 
“same да before,” 

*E. gu Hupa da- "resting on," mo- “coming to rest," a's denoting indefinite 
inüvemernt over surface, mu- “again.” At legat some of these may he independent 
verb or other sers im orlgin. — With ifa- ef, Ath. verb "da "to ait (ашк. subject)": 
wma- muy be ideniien! with *wa- "two^ (found, alangulile ol absolute aak'e, in, £g. 
Hupa na-dig " twice," ma-mm "two men"). 

These two weis ai “modaj” elements are nol ey to drue, They are best 
considered as indicating certain "arpecis," L е., as defining range of activity wiih 
reference to euch notions us inception, eontinuntion, diatritiition, cesxation, und 
indefinitenem ol oliject, 

* These "modal" elements also are difficult Lê define ani, like "first" and "second 
modal" elementa, are largely bound up in usage with idiomatic (actar, Their primary 
Wgnifcance là ta define solere, Û е. ich notkmrs as transitive, intransitivi. nri] фажри. 
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cance" J- "first modal" prefix! 7 pronominal subject 4- "second 
modal” prefix + “third modal" prefix? -+ verb stem + quisi- 
temporal suffix + syntactic suffix. 

Differing more widely from the Athabaskan pattern of verb 
structure ја that of Haida, In Haida the pronominal subject and 
object are not as closely welded into the verbal framework as irt 
Athabaskan and Tllgit and are best considered as independent 
elements of speech, However, as they occupy definitely deter- 
mined positions immediately. before the verb. form proper, 
their structural difference from the corresponding elements of 
Athabaskan and ‘Tlingit is more apparent than real, There is 
involved here merely a difference of degree of coalescence of originally 
distinet elements. The Haida verbal scheme may be represented 
as follows; pronominal object + pronominal subject -+ instru- 
mental prefix (most of which are in origin noun and verb stems 
capable of being used independently) ++ classifying nominal prefix 
(several of which, perhaps all, are. old. noun stem) -- prefixed 
adverhial elemerit* 4- main verb stem J- auxiliary verb stem (doubt- 
less independent verb stems in origin which have become specialized 
-38 quasi-suffixes) -+ adverbial element (in ongin independent 
noun, verb, adjective, or adverb stems)* -F locative suffix -+ tëm- 
poral-modal suffix. 

This analysis of the Haida verb is nòt complete., It should 

V E. g. 4la- не анн," Ва "поле, рон," 

These elements do Bet form w well-defined class. They embrace such potions 
aa causation. aspect, voice, tense, amd indefiniteness of wubject,  Thity cofrespenul, in 
Athabaskan, partly to certain айтенініші greflees, partly perhapa to "Brat md" 
elementa | 

1 These two sets ol "modal" prefixes «ccm primarily to define. varions aapectá 
(perfective, progressive, completiva, kncrptiww, repetitive. muranentameous, tramd- 
tional). They enrresponá to. Athabaskan "first modal" and more particularly ва 
кесет} пына} elements Аа far on known, Athahaskan "third modal elements 
fil no counterpart ia Tlingit. 

1 Those elements, of which Swantan lists laur, are termed loy him "stets in initial 
position," [lt does not acer to ane that there la any ral necesaity for the eetting up 
bf this ciat Two of the elements are best tegarded ва nominal classifiers, сте ав ап 
instrumental prefix, the other saa verb stem regularly compounded with other stems 
{omy below), 

*aantan classlfies these into three groupe of “stema in terminal position," but 
this aub-clamification. even I justified, is of no particular consequence here. 
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be observed, first of all, that the order of elements Auctuates in 
accardance with their logical relation to each other; thus, locative 
suffixes directly follow the main stem and are followed by auxiliary 
verb stems, if the locative element does not logically apply. to the 
latter (ë. go 4'a-di-da "ta take aboard," literally “to go-inta 
canoe-cause"), Secondly, two or more independent verb stems 
may combine into a compound verb which is held together by the 
preposed pronoun (or pronouns) and the suffixed temporal-modal 
вих (or suffixes) at the end of the complex. Each member of the 
compound may be itself attended by derivative prefixes or suffixes 
(including even certain temporal-modal elements, like continuative 
-grg-). lí we assume; a5 ; internal Haida evidence makes more than 
probable, that all auxiliary verb stems and suffixed adverbial 
elements are nothing but compounded originally independent 
stems, we may reduce the above analysis of verb forms to: pronom- 
inal object <F pronominal subject + I + И, + «++ +4 temporal- 
modal element, in which L, IL, -+= stand ior complexes of type: 
instrumental. prefix -+ classifying nominal prefix + verb stem -+ 
locative suffix + continuative suffix). 

Naturally, in апу given verb form only a comparatively small 
number of theoretically possible positions are filled: |. generally 
contains the predominant stem of the whole verb form. Haida 
verb composition in its present form is doubtless largely a special- 
ized development, though probably hased on Na-dene processes, 
For this reason the typical Haida verli form in its older form must 
be defined, eliminating IT.,..., as: pronominal object + pronominal 
subject + instrumental prefix + classifying nominal prefix + 
verb stem -+ locative suffix -+ temporal-modal element, This 
scheme, despite its peculiar features, more neatly resembles the 
Athabaskan and Tlingit schemes than the one first given.' 

Comparing the three verbal analyses given, we find that the 
Na-dene languages have several important traits of verh morpho- 
logy in common, These are: 





‘1 do not, of course, meun to imply that afl imtrumental ail classilsing nominal 
ptelizes are cilder, aa verbal elementa, that all “eterna of terminal position.” Аий 
ways operates to feed a type already lo existence, 
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ıı Noun stems are included as prefixes іп the verb complex. 
They are partly of instrumental (or local) significance, partly, 
more particularly in Haida, general classifiers of subject or object, 

2. Both pronominal subject and object elements regularly 
precede the verb мет. Of these, the object comes first in the comp 
plex. In Haida the degree of coalescence of pronominal elements 
with the verb complex 1$ much less than 1n Athabaskan and Tin- 
git. In these languages the subjective pronominal element is an 
integral part of the verb-form, being often separated from the 
objective element by an adverbial prefix. 

3. Local affixes are found in both Haida and Athabaskan, 
though they are suffixed in the former, prefixed in the latter. At 
least some of the Athabaskan local prefixes are postpositions іп 
origin; these, as regards their position after pronominal objects, 
offer striking analogies with corresponding elements in Haida and 
Tlingit, as we shall see later. 

4. Athabaskan and Tlingit possess a large number of prefixed 
"modal" elements, which define adverbial notions, to à less extent 
emporal ideas, but primarily aspects. They are divisible into 
айб position-classes, according to whether they precede or 
follow pronominal object and subject. These elements are in some 
respects the most characteristic of Na-lene morphology, though 
their presence is handly traceable in Haida. 

5. The verb stem is a generally monosyllabic element clearly 
marked off from the rest of the verb complex. It is nearly always 
preceded by a number of originally independent modifying elements, 
In Athabaskan it undergoes internal phonetic and morphologic 
changes as it passes from one tense (present and past, definite and 
indefinite) to another, Such changes have not heen indicated by 
Swanton for cither Haida or Tlingit. Dr Boas, however, on the 
basis. of material recently secured from a Chilcat Indian, informs me 
that internal stem changes for tense, analogous to those found in 
Athabaskan, are characteristic also of Tlingit. 

6. A series of temporal-modal elements is found suffixed to the 
verb stem. Some of these are firmly united with the verb stem 
(e. g., continuative -l in Hupa telw-wel-t'el “he was bringing;" 
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usitative -/c in Tlingit w-y'ex-te “he kept coming in;" perfective 
-* in Haida sw-da-y-agami "had sakl"), others are more in the 
nature of enclitic particles (e gu emphatic -he in Hupa do' a«fu- 
tin-nehe "don't say that!" imperative de in Tlingit нача е 
“(for firewood) go!" Haida hortatery -djan in /! my-gat-djag "let 
me adorn [you]!"'). 

7. 5till more loosely suffixed, in most cases, to the verb form is 
a seres ol syntactic particles, largely used to subordinate It in 
various Ways, In part these elements, as we shall see, äre post- 
positions in origin. 

8. While compounding of verb stems is most luxuriantly de- 
veloped in Haila, indications are not lacking of the presence of 
the process also in Tlingit and Athabaskan, Thus, the Tlingit verb 
stem ci " to desire" may be prefixed to another verb stem to form 
its desiderative (e. g., cefan "to desire to pick berries"); cf. such 
Haida compourds as gida-yu'on-siy-ga " to wish togive much food," 
in which the auxiliary verb stem -seq “to wish,” however, is suffixed 
to the mainstem, Nearer the Haida type is the class of Athabaskan 
verbs in “fe (cf. independent verl stem *-£5/e " to hear"), indicat- 
ing that the action of the main verb is heard or otherwise perceived 
(e. g., Hupa -fuw-tse "to hear one splitting logs," Chipewyan 
-ni-8'. "to hear one say'". Differing thorphologically from, yet 
psychologically similar to, the Haida type of verb composition is 
the use in Tlingit and Athahaskan of two independent verb forms 
to form à logical unit; e. g., TL. gay gag-1 -5a-ti " cry you-will-be," 
lm "you will cry" (cf. such Haida compounds as Газда "За 
eat-be," i. e, "to eat"), and Hupa ichining weenie“ he-came 
he-was-(thus)," i. €., “he always came." | 

9. A highly important feature found in all Na-dene languages is 
the use of subjective or objective pronominal elements, according 
to the nature of the verb, to indicate its logical subject. This 
feature will be referred to again in connexion with the pronouns. 

More important than any of the specific features we have named 
is the similar manner in which the various elements going to make 
up a verb-complex are linked together, The resulting structure 
may be termed a sentence in miniature, not only psychologically, 
but, as is much less often the case in America, also morphologically. 
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Noun Siruciure,—Tlere are a large number of monosyllabic 
noun stems, which may be used absolutely, in all three Nadene 
languages. These are both of type cv and eve, 

They often enter into composition, the qualifying noun regularly 
preceding (e. g., Chipewyan /o-bec " grass-knife, mowing machine;" 
Tl. a't-sla x" "root-hat"). In Haida, however, simple composition 
of noun stems does not seem to be often found (in such compounds 
a5 Masset d'H'adas “ai “chief's blood," possessive - or -o seems to 
have contracted with the final vowel of the second noun). — Another 
type nf composition which is particularly characteristic of Na-dene 
i5 the suffixing of a possessive element: (Ath. *-e, *-ye, *-56; TI. -і, 
-yi =, шн; Н.-д 0 за) то the second member of the compound; 
this element indicates that the second noun governs the first, in 
other words that the first is genitively related toit (e. g., Chipewyan 
k'a-'wwe "goosedake;" TL. s'aic a^ m- "moss town;" H. xe'ya 
dw-ga "raven's canoc, beans”). [tis important to observe: that 
finite verb forms may be nominalized or turned into relative 
clauses in Athabaskan and Tlingit by the suthxing of this possessive 
(better relative) element (its different forms in Athibaskan nnd 
Tlingit are due to phonetic factors); cf. Montagnais Hui peye 
"plate which-is-white' with TI. af-cr-« " those who can sing." 

Póssessive pronouns are prefixed t6 nouns; they are identical 
in form with the objective forms used with verbs, Most nouns but 
terms of relationship and, generally speaking, those indicating parts 
of the body are in Athabaskan followed by the relative particle 
discussed above (e. g, Chipewyan beti “his head” but (eax 
“his snowshoes"). Similarly in Tlingit the relative suffix is regu- 
larly used with o possessive prefix except in the case of terms of 
relationship and, though not consistently, body part nouns (e. g., 
Tl. du-ilà "his mother" мп тнісігт-е “his dream") Haida 
possessive constructions are on the whole analogous to those of 
the. other two Na«lene languages, the relative suffixes -pa anil -i 
-a being used in some cases, omitted in others (e. ¢.,/ dja’-pa “his 
wife." Masset fal “her husband,’ Masset | k/u'g-i "its heart"). 

Derivative afixe (aside fram nominalized verb forms) are quite 
sparingly used in Na-lene, A diminutive suftix is found in both 
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Athabaskan and Tlingit (e. g., Hupa djelo7-c " small starage-basket,"' 
ТІ. a'-&/* "little lake"). Noun plurals (aside from Tl. collective 
-g/) are nat often formed, though special plural forms for terms 
denoting himan beings are found here and there. (e; £., Kato 
ser "boys," TL dak'a'm-vysn "his brothers-in-law;" PH: kwai- 
ga-las "elder brothers"). 

Proneuns—TlThere are two classes of pronouns in Na-dene, 
Subjective pronouns are used as the subjects of active verbs (іп 
Athabaskan of most verbs generally); objective pronouns as the 
objects of transitive verbs, subjects of neuter. verbs (which may 
best be interpreted as objects of impersonal verbs); and possessive 
prefixes with nouns. While the two series are distinct as such, not 
all the respective forms are etymologically unrelated: in Tlingit 
there are one or two minor differences between the objective and 
possessive series. In both Athibaskan anid Tlingit, as we have seen, 
the subjective and objective pronominal elements are integral parts 
af the verb complex, the possessive elements of the noun complex: 
in Haida the pronominal elements may be considered as inde 
pendent words or, at least in part, as proclitic elements. A third 
series of pronouns is found in Athabaskan and Tlingit; these are 
independent denominative terms, which, however, have no influence 
nn the form of the verb or noun. 

The employment of objective pronouns with verbs denoting 
states has been rather obscured in Athahaskan by the spread of 
subjective forms, but there are enough cases to make it clear that 
the impersonal verbs with objective pronominal elements. char- 
acteristic of Haida and Tlingit were at one time better represented 
also in. Athabiaskan. 

The contrast between verb forms with subjective and objective 
pronominal subject i$ exemplified, e; g;, by Tl. gu-x-PZu-si2 "we 
will cook it" (with subjective pronaminal element d'u- we") and 
ha-k*-gu-wa-Ha. "we will be warm” (with objective pronominal 
element ka- "us": "it will be warm to us"); hy H: q'a-tl'al-gan 
"I got off" (with subjective pronominal clement FI") nnd di 
skistl-didi-ga " Iam truly full" (with objective pronominal element 
di "me": "it ds truly full to me"); and Бу Нора o-3-xai "thou 
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art buying" (with subjective. pronominal element -5- "thou") 
and sa[k]-k/-a-weg "go to sleep!” (with objective pronominal 
Hement ae “thee: “let it sleep to theel"). That the verb lorms 
with objective pronominal subject are indeed impersonals with pro- 
nominal object is made clear by comparing them with such transi- 
tive forms as Tl. Ja-n-se-me'x “they have cured us;" H. dr dalan 
t-gaxa-gil-ga. "you tire me with your handling;" and Hupa yala- 
nili "he picks thee up." The possessive use of objective pro- 
nominal elements is illustrated by TI. ha'-gaha'gu "our eges;" 
H. di- grda "my daughter"; Hupa nili]-ai " thy paternal uncle." 

Postpositions.—Very characteristic of Haida, Tlingit, and Atha- 
baskan is a set of local and relational elements which regularly 
follow the noun àr pronoun that limits them (e g., H. st'ül-ad sta 
"the cliff from;" TL xa'nma-de "evening-towards;" Hupa нити 

" ground-teward ")... These postpositions offer remarkable morplio- 
logical and etymological analogies in the three languages. No less 
than about thirty-five Athabaskam postpositions and local verb 
prefixes (which, as we shall see, are in all probability postpositions 
in origin) can be more or less confidently stated to be cognate with 
corresponding Haida, Tlingit, or Haida-Tlingit elements. Out of 
twenty-five Hupa postpositions listed Ву Goddand, at least. fifteen 
seem to be related to similar elements in Tlingit, Haida, or both. 
These facts show that the postpositional elements of Na«lene reach 
back, aside from certain later dialectic developmerits, into the 
earliest period of Na-dene linguistic history that it is impossible to 
arrive at by comparative evidence. 

In some cases it is possible to show that postpositions are 
nouns in origin, the complex of noun + postpesition. forming 
originally a compound noun. ‘Thus, Hupa and Kato—lat, Chipewy- 

an -law “on top ol" is simply the noun stem for “end; top" com- 
pounded with the preceding element; Chipewyan -Ap "around," 
the similarly emploved stem for "edge" (Ath. *miag, *man). With 
Tlingit 1/a " behind," Haida f/a2 "behind, back of," and Tl. k'a 

"orn" compare respectively Chipewyan -(/a-ce “ back" (bods-part), 
Kato «t/a ^ tail," and Navaho -k'a "surface." Hence it isintelligible 
that the same noun stem may in some cases have developed inde- 
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pendently into distinct postpositions in different Na-dene languages; 
e.g. Ath. “man, Tl. van "edge" means "around" as Athabaskan 
pestposition, "elese to” as corresponding Tlingit element. The 
nominal origin of postpositions is further made very probable by 
the fact that they are frequently preceded by possessive pronouns: 
Hupi mi-w« "under it" (originally perhaps "its bottom") like 
тінінің “ін face;" Tl. hasdn-g'aà'nay "after them" (originally 
perhaps "ther following") like ftasdu-eayi'na-y:s "their anchor;" 
H. dt gà "1o me" (originally perhaps "my vicinity") like dr 
oyga “my father." Whether we shall ever be able actually. to 
demonstrate the nominal origin of all Nasdene postpositions is 
doubtful, but there can be little doubt of the correctness of this view. 
Postpositions often occur compounded among themselves. In 
some cases the anülysis i& evident (e. g., Chasta Costa -me-gle 
"inside of" €< "therein-at;" Tl. -E'a-g! "on" < “on-at;" H. 
gesa "out of" — "in-frem "); in others the two (or more) ele- 
ments have grown into a unit that can be analyzed only by com- 
parative evidente (e. g., Tl. l'a^qi "under" contains Tl. yi “down 
in," but. Za* does not occur alone; comparison with Tl. la- “in 
the middle of," fen “with.” and particularly Ath. "fa “among, 
shows la'4£ to have originally meant "down among"). 
Postpositions combine with verb forms in two ways, as local or: 
relational prefixes and as syntactic suffixes. We have already 
indicated that several of the local prefixes of Athabaskan are merely 
postpesitions in origin that have become somewhat firmly attached 
to the verb complex: Thus, Hupa xa- in xa-s-'à "look for it!" 
is evidently etvmologically. identical with -ya in noya "after 
us.” In same cases the postposition comes alter elements which 
can hardly be disconnected from the verb form, e. р. a-ya-brelilil- 
-dan-ne " he told them" (here -? "with" appears immerse! in the 
verb, which demands the indefinite objective a- "it" as constant 
prefix; morphologically parallel is Tl; da- "to" in verbs of saving, 
e. g, ve da-sa«du-g'a "thus to-him-spoke" like Ath. a-1-, whicli is 
doubtless identical in origin with postpositive de " to," Masset da 
"to," Ath. "ud, *-d£, * 4н "to, at"). These facts are пос вог» 
prising when we bear in mind thar the indirect осї, nominal or 
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pronominal, precedes the verb and is followed by its postposition 
(e. g., Hupa go-xa l'e-g-'in-t'«. " him-for thou-wilt-look;" Tl. a-da 
à-0-li-l'aq! "it-around they-drifted;" H. la-get la sh'ul-nanon-xida- 
tas “it-into he began-to-chop-up"). It needs only the removal 
of the object (which then remains understood) from the postposition 
to bring the latter into closer touch with the verb. In the last 
Hupa example the removal of the expressed object (xo'-) leads to a 
form like the уа-н-Ёе first quoted. In Tlingit this use of the 
postposition as verb prefix with unexpressed object does not seem 
to be common, but examples abound in-Haida, e; g., get la а -ісі- 
gan "into he went-in." In the last example gei is morphologically, 
as well as etymologically, parallel to Hupa verb prefix ye “into” 
(cf. Chipewyan postposition -ye' in"). Here again we observe that 
Haida has allowed distinct elements to coalesce to a less extent 
than Athabaskan. In view of the tendency in Athabaskan for 
postpositions to become specialized as verb prefixes, it is not sur- 
prising if we find cases of such prefixes, no longer used as post- 
positions, cotresponding etymologically to Haida postpositive 
elements. Such an example is Ath. *fsé-, “tsé-y- “away from, out 
ob" Н. s'a “from, after" (for H. at: Ath. is, cL also H. sta- 
classifier for ring-shaped objects: Navaho jsa-bg's "ceremonial 
lioop," yo-s-tsa "ring "). 

A verb form as such is sometimes conceived of as nominalized 
and is followed by a postposition which serves. to subordinate it. 
Thus, in a Chipewyan form like At-l-te/e-t/a " because he was angry," 
postpositive «a “with, on account of" (cf. deta “with it") 
nominalizes and subordinates ft-l-tefe “he was angry" ("he-was- 
angry because-of," “because of his being angry"). Such syntactical 
developments have taken place independently in the Na-dene lan- 
guages, to some extent even in the various Athabaskan dialects. 
This is indicated, among other things, by the fact that even where 
two Na-dene languages have employed the same postposition for 
syntactic purposes, the use to which it is put is different (e. g., Ath. 
* de "if" and TI. -t “in order to" both go back to Na-dene post- 
positive "da “to, at"). Tl. -ya and -s, which make subordinate 
clauses out of verb forms (e. g., tas a-ga-ca'-n " when they marry," 
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a-f'e-x-ya “when she slept'), are doubtless identical with post- 
positive -ya "in the neighbourhood of" and -m "with, at" In 
Haida temporal clauses are formed by nominalizing verb forms by 
means of suffixed demonstrative (gai "the," these being then 
followed by postpositive diu’. Subordinate clauses formed Бу 
means of postpositions without preceding (pjat also occur (e. g- 
Masset | k/ota'l-an 3i-e-t " after he died," literally "he died place- 
the-to"). The degree of coalescence of postposition and verb 

Summary.—lt has become evident that the morphologies of 
Haida, Tlingit, and Athabaskan present numerous and significant 
points of comparison. Despite not unimportant differences of 
detail, the same fundamental characteristics are illustrated in all 
three. In not a few cases elements (or even processes) which are 
thoroughly alive in one of the languages linger on merely as sur- 
vivals in another (é. g., -xd, freely used in Haida as distributive 
sufix with numerals, postpositions, and nouns, lingers on in Tlingit 
as compounded -mna-r after numerals and as sporadic noun plural 
ығ, *-E'ai in Athabaskan), 

Considerable specialization must, of course, be allowed for. 
Peculiar to Haida are the development of a large class of nominal 
classifiers, a great exuberance of composition of verb stems, the 
development of a set of local suffiixes in the verb, and greater 
looseness in the treatment of pronominal elements and postposi- 
tions, The synthetic tendency has gone farthest in Athabaskan, in 
which, e. g., pronominal subject and " modal" element often unite 
inextricably (there are, however, analogies to this in Tlingit). 
Tlingit, on the whole, seems to have the smallest number of purely 
distinctive morphologic features. It shares with Athabaskan a 
lesser degree of independence of pronominal elements, a great 
development of verb prefixes denoting aspects and, it would seem, 
the employment of internal stem changes for tense differences. 
As in Haida, the distinction between active verbs with subjective 
pronouns and static verbs with objective pronouns is better pre- 
served than in Athabaskan. 


I My interpretation ol TT. 4l. ra. and -n as syntactically specialized pont positions 
differs (rom Swanton's, at least as lar as expressed in his grammatical sketch. 
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The lexical evidence bearing on the genetic relationship of 
Athabaskan with Haida and Tlingit comprises, at the moment of 
writing, over three hundred distinct Athabaskan stems and gram- 
matical elements which can be, with greater or less probability, 
assigned to the reconstructed Na-dene language: Only a selection, 
comprising less than one third, of this lexical material is here 
presented. "The arrangement is alphabetical, from the point of 
view of Athabaskan. 


ATHAHASEAN Наа TLINGIT 

I. d- demonstrative stem à» dit. a- dit. 

2. -ade "elder sister "' ui "father's sister, 
father’s sister's 
daughter’ 

4. -ca-y obligatory future -sa-9 infallible future 

4. -od, -cal "to catch with a 

look" djd "bait" cal " to seize " 
5. -d, -di "at, to" іа "о" 4l, te "to" 
6. da "what?" da^ "what?" 


7. -da, -dal " to gn, to travel" — -dal " to move along" 


В. -dap "to drink" 


dana "to drink" 


о. «das "to burn" ifadj, (das) "live coal" 

to. -del "several go" dal "several ұс by af "several go" 
land" 

I1. del "crane" dila dit. du'l dit. 

12. di“ thin" dei "jst that way" de "now" 

13. ja hortatory -dja-« dit. 

14. djag "mud" te'a' n dit. 

15, “ғал aa to һе mouldy ma gu'na id decayed! 

16. qo "toward" gua, gii ilit. 

17. -gid, -yid " ta dive" er dit. 

18. -үй LL for." «үйл та to ne gu =. ta," gan EE for oF ga "for" 

Ij. -yt "to go" «ga "to goin order to" -ya "togo to" 

20. -yr, ze "grease" ex “grease” 

21. -yed "to run" govt dit. 

22, yel "to be dark, night goi "night" get " to get dark" 


Pi 


pisses 
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23. -ye, -yel "to kill, to fight"  gail "to fight" 


24. 
25. 
26. 
27. 
28, 
29. 


30. 
ai. 
32. 
43» 
35. 
3. 
27: 
38. 
39. 
49. 
41. 
42. 
43. 
44 
45. 
47. 
4B. 
4% 
50. 
51. 


-yuo "tooth" 

has " that "' 

hes, ye- “they” 

yos, hé- "he, him" 

“Ға іш liquid has Position” 

Fan, -h'a "to fish with a 
net" 

l'a "on" 

«k's personal noun plural 


A ene "frien ТЕ 

k/a " arrow" 

klën "withes" 
akan “tro burn” 
«ble "on" 

Вот, b'es "to tie" 
E жа with із 

b, а negative 

la "one" 

a "to jump. 
«lad "əм" 

fo", lok’ “ fish" 
fife "butt; behind" 
тд. "ha. и" 

тап “ніне” 

mé LE] cheek" 


ie die"‏ ا“ 
-has "ro drink"‏ 
ме, -н " person, people"‏ 


i -Hip Jêr "to relate" 
гене о рау" 


-mi "to touch, to do with 
one's handa“ 

ne “place of retreat, is 
land 

-inay(e) "older brother" 


. & durative verb prefix 


kaa " that "' 


xao "liquid" 
gan "to fish" 


“fo distributive suffix 


gia" da harpoon іы 
gan "grass" 


Pu йа to rie AF 

al “ih” 

Г "ы first LE 
Ha" "ta dive" 
Шап aa ені" 


Ира "alter" 


-^ - general post- 
position 


mial, eid dit. 
қа "to live; howe" 


nay dir. 
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Тыншт 


ug "tooth" 
he LI] this " 
hava "they" 
ku "le" 


-k'a iian 

-Ra-y distributive mum- 
eral autfix 

хов "пев" 

gla“ point" 


glam "йге" 
A vi ai" 


l negative 
e = іі one” 


Hin ki “cohoes" 


из ab that" 

ian ” 

зган" "ehesek" 

“a “with,” also local 
postposition 


ma "to die" 


nik "to tell" 


Ai "to put" 


nu "Tori" 


hunx "man's older 
brother" 
a modal prefix 


sms] 
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58, -ën "tà hide” 

уз "аташ," ай “to 
steam " 


60. „Га "among" 


бт. l'a "wave" la- verb prefix 
referring to water. 

62. -fan “to eat” 

63. -t'e " ta look for," fam “to 
look” 

51. -'e "ta becold," fin “ice” 

65. -l'e " to lie" 


En. [га " night" 
ет. ag " because o[" 
68. ila "leather," -tfa "to Ay" 


бу, "Ча "tail," ag: “back: 
wards” 

70. ет ый to step" 

71. He “to shoot” 

72. -Hed “to rub” 

73. tta " ring-like object" 


74. blai "dishi" 


75- ч?н "bone" 

76. mii again" 

77. -ic'i "grandfather " 
38. «ic'o " mother-in-law" 
79. fela "har" 

Bo. icla “fir, spruce" 

at, „уд "Гог" 

83. gu- "up, out of" 

84. ga' "goose" 

By. a-y "quickly" 


85. «gan, -yam "to grow up," 
каң "old age” 

B6, zin "song" 

87. -yu "to stand ' (plur.) 

88. -yan "tocat" 
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Наша 
iil "to steam" 
l'a-aan " alangside af" 
faqa "seawater" 
Го Чи. 


ѓа "со" 
баб, fi "to Tie" 


aa lit, 
"арыл " feather," Mag- 
" feather-Tike object " 
-Hal “back of “ 


Ha “to step” 


H'a- "ring-shaped ob- 
ject" 


ГТ, ШТ. ри in a 


dish" 
ісін iit. 
djo'm dit. 
iju "cedar" 
Каар * above" 
yoko “mallard” 


mo "to do а thing 
quickly” 


ga "to stand" 
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TLINGIT 
ns "to hide" 
m1" tocook" 


d'ah "in the middie 


pi” 


га! “о chew" 
lin "to see" 


adj "en із! 

l'ai Veg lie," Ға "v 
sleep" 

lat " night" 

Ifa-ww "feather" 

4a "behind" 

uk "to shoot" 

llus "to rub 

аш! "анһ" 


лісо "опе" 
інін ша again ій 


iam dit. 
vox" ы hat TI 


xam ‘on ta" 
Ғе ій upward Ез 


сан "ой person" 


e dk song LI 


yn" “to eat" 
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ATHABASKAN Hama TrixGrt 
Bo. Ұс- "that," y "he ag fo Р thia, that, the ba ya T this" 
go. «ye "at the foot of, under" =f “down lin" 
Qi. -yë personal noun plural -yen plural of terme 
ol relationship 
92. ye "supernatural being," sek "supernatural 
«ун "го ргасное shoa- helper" 
manism ві 
93. -ye "In" -gei "into" “ge “inside of,” -yrk 
“адан 
94. -yr wulfix making relative -yi mix making rela- 
clause tive clause 
95. yo "that yonder” gs "there" yu "thatyönder" 
96, -а "to go" ga "to walk" 
97. -'a "to tell. to sing" qa"tosay" 
98. -'in "to see, to loak'" gi dit. gen dit. 


IIl. PHONOLOGY 

The phonetic systems of Athabaskan, Haida, and Tlingit, 
despite a good many differences of detail, present important points 
of similarity. Three types of stops are found in each: intermediate 
(or sonant), aspirated surd, and glottalized (fortis). Sibilants and 
sibilant affricatives, k-spirants, and laterals are well developed. 
A remarkable phonetic feature held in common by the three Na- 
dene languages is the paucity of labials; Û, û", and ûf were clearly 
not found in Na-dene (b and ?' are rare Haida sounds), m existed 
only doubtfully (Ath. e, whence b in certain dialects, is not equiva- 
lent to Haida m, but to Haida-Tlingit w), while w was certainly 
found, Athabaskan has lost the old velar series of stops as such, 
while Haida and Tlingit have preserved them; on the other hand, 
the Na-dene anterior palatals, best preserved in Haida, have been 
lost as such in Tlingit. 

In the more elaborate paper on the Na-dene languages in course 
of preparation, the historical relationship of the Athabaskan 
sounds to their Na-dene prototypes and Haida and Tlingit corre- 
spondents is systematically worked out on the basis of all the 
evidence available. Here it will suffice to point out some of the 
more important correspondences, referring to the numbered entries 
of the comparative vocabulary for illustrative examples, 
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Stopped Consonanti 
t. Ath. d: H. d, A: TL A, d (nos. 2, 5. е, т, 8. 9, 10,11, 12, 21) 
1. Ath. i: H. fü: TL 4 (nos, 60, 61, 62, 63, 64, 63, 66) 
s. Ath, t: H. (: TL 1! (nos. 67, 68, 69, 70, 71, 72) 
A. Ath. g: H. g: TI. g, -E (nos. 15, 16, 52) 
s. Ath. k': ТІ. (по. 30) 
6, Ath. k': H. x: TL. x (nas. 28, 29, 31,32) 
7. Ath. z: H. K'(m): TI. &' (по. 82) 
8, Ath. £': H. E' (no, 37) 
g: Ath: yig}: H. . g (nos. 17, 87) 
то; Ath. kf: Н. af: Tl. 4! (nas. 33. 34. 35. 35) 
гї. Ath, ': Hg: TL 4* (nos. 96, 97, 98) 
12. Ath. 7: H. g: Tl. g (nos. 18, 21, 22, 23) 
13. Ath, y: Hi e: Т. к. 7 (по. 93) 


Centlinuants 
14. Ath. m: H. w: TL se (nos. 48, 46, 47) 
t$. Ath, m, qi H. s, -9: Tl. 8 (nos 3, 8, 14, 15, 32, 34. 35. 46, 48. 49, 50, 51 
52,53, 54, 55, 56, 58, 63, 78, 85, 88, 08) | 
16. Ath. 1, 1: H. 1, 1: TL (пов. 4, 7, 10; 11, 22, 23, 38. 39, 59) 
17. Ath. s: H: n dj: TL 4 (nos. 9, 57, 88. 59) 
18. Ath. c (5): H. s; dj: TL c (nos. 3; 4. 47) 
tg. Ath, x(> cin most dialects): Tl. c (nos, 85, 86) 
20. Ath. y: Н. g: Tl. y (nos. 88, 89, 95) 
21. Ath. y (before front vowel): H. g ($): TI ^r (nos. 90, 91, 92, 93. 94) 
22. Ath. x: H. z, x: TI. z (nos. 20, 81, 83, 84) 
23. Ath, hg: H. &: TL. (nns. 25, 26, 27) 
24. Ath, y: H. g: Tl. 4, -$ (nos. 19, 29, 24, 56) 


Agricatives 
25. Ath. 4: H. d: TI. 4 (nos. 40, 41, 42, 43) 
26. Ath. dj: H. dj, fe’ (nos. 13, 14) 
a7, Ath, tc’: H. ie, dj: TL &' (nos. 77, 78) 
28. Ath. tcl: н tel: TL af (non. 79, 80) 
29. Ath. te: ТІ. 7, 37 (пов, 75, 76) 
g0. Ath. ti H. A: Ti (e g Ath. “isle " penis": TL lel dit.; Ath. “iali 
“to sit [plur. subj: |: H. Hia-{0-) dit.) 

Consonant Clusters.—The study of Na-dene sibilants and sibilant 
affricatives is rather involved and presents several difficulties. Тһе 
summary given above (17, 18, 19, 26, 27, 28, 29, 30) exhibits some of 
the main developments. An important group of cases is afforded by 
Haida stems or clements beginning with consonant clusters whose 
frst clement is a lateral (/, #!, di) or a sibilant (s). Swanton, in 
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commenting on these clusters, surmised that they were perhaps 
due to the prefixing of an old morphological element (e. g., H, s-). 
There is, however, no evidence whatever to support this. On the 
other hand, | have at my disposal upwards of twenty such examples 
which point clearly to the inference that these Haida clusters were 
found in Na-dene and correspond to lateral and sibilant affricatives 
in Athabaskan and Tlingit: The following relations can be estab- 
lished: 
А, gr: H. igp: Ath. W- (F) 

32. H. ig'-: Ath. Hl- 

33- H. dig-: Ath. H- (no. 44) 

34. H. Ir'-: Ath. fc- 

55. H. dd/g-: Ath. &f-— (7) 

36. Н. Ш4-: Ath. Hsl- (ef. 30.) 
В, 37. H. 1g-: Ath. & (7) 

38. H. sgl: Ach, tal-; Tl al- (mo, 74) 

30. Hu sg-, (sE'w9-]: Ath. te'-: TL te’ 

40. Hi. sql: Ath. iel- 

41. H. F-: Ath. ie lJ: TL f 

42. Н. я’: АН к 

43. H. sil-; Ath, fel- 

Vowels—The great majority of vowel correspondences is per- 
fectly intelligible; a certain number of unsolved problems -still 
remain, In comparing Tlingit with Haida and Athahaskan forms, 
it is necessary to bear in mind that, under as: yet undetermined 
circumstances, Tlingit e has developed to e (e. g., Tl. xa "to eat": 
a-x&-x "he ate": TL dex "two": daya-ducu "two plus five, 
seven"; TI f'a "stone": f'e-g/" stones"). A more important prob- 
lem is presented by Ath. e (doubtless open in quality), which is not 
to be directly compared with Tl. e. It is clear, both from internal 
Athabaskan evidence (e, g., Ath. *-/e and *-a "to look for": 
Ath. Fe "in the water," */l'a- "water") and, still more, from 
comparison with Haida and Tlingit, that Ath. e (which must be 
assumed for the earliest Athabaskan period) has developed from 
Na-dene a; less frequently Ath. ¢ goes back to Na-dene i. Under 
what phonetic circumstances, however; Na-dene a has remained as 
such in Athabaskan or become e is not clear for the present. This 
| believe to be one of the most important problems of Na-dene 
phonology. 
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Some of the more important vocalic correspondences are: 
44. Ath. a: H.a, 6: TL a, а", е, (e) (no. 1, 2, 3, 4, 6, 7. B, 9. 13, 13. 18, 19, 
25, 28, 29, 30, 33. 35, 40, 41, 42, 44, 46, 49. 60, 61, 62, 67, 68, 69, 73, 
74, 79, B1, 82, 83, 84, 85, 87, 88, 90, 97) 
4S. Ath. e (sometimes reduced 10 #1): HL. a, a, a: TL a; u, a, (е) (пов. %, 
10, 30, 21, 22; 36, 31, 34, 45, 47, 51, 53, 64; 65, 66, 70, 75, 89, 92) 
à5. Ath. 4: H. à, P, 4, eX: TL £&,, er (nos. 12, 17, 54. 59, 77, 85, gH! 
47. Ath-o: H, w, o^: Tl, m, w' (nos, 16, 24,27, 37, 43« 55, 56, 71, 72, 78. 80, 95) 
Whether or not Na-dene possessed pitch accent must remain un- 
decided for the present. Its presence in Tlingit and a few remarks 
by Morice and Legoff as to its possible existence in Athabaskan 
make this not improbable. Should this prove to be the case, some 
of the phonological difficulties in Athabaskan and Tlingit vocalism 
may be solved (e. g., Ath. ¢ < Na-dene a, Ath. a < Na-dene d). 
АП this, however, is quite vague as yet. 


IV, CONCLUSION 

The main conclusion to be derived from the selected morpho- 
logical, lexical, and phonological evidence that we have passed in 
review is, | believe, obvious. Athabaskan, Haida, and Tlingit 
must be considered genetically related. The correspondences are 
of so intimate a character that mutual borrowing of words and 
morphological features seems out of the question, [t is, however, 
no Tess obvious that each of these languages is very distinctive and 
represents a highly differentiated form of the Na~lene prototype. 
In no sense can Haida, Tlingit, and Athabaskan be said to form a 
continuum comparable to that of the Athabaskan dialects when 
these are compared among themselves. Each Na~lene language has 
evidently passed through a very long period of development in 
linguistic isolation from its sister languages. It would be rash, in 
the present state of our knowledge, to dogmatize on the relative 
conservatism of the Na-lene languages. I would venture to sug- 
gest, however, that Haida has remained the most faithful to the 
original sound system of Na-lene, but that, on the whole, the 
original morphological features are beat preserved in Tlingit. 


This weak vowel la differently colored io different dialects; e. g Hupa 1 (less 
frequently a), Currier e. Navaho i; 
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Several facts suggest that Tlingit and Athabaskan may have had 
A common linguistic history after Haida had become differentiated, 
hut too much should not be made of this. 

The name that I have chosen for the stock, Na-dene, may be 
justified by reference to no. §i of the comparative vocabulary, 
"Dene," in various dialectic forms, is a wide-spread Athabaskan 
term for “person, people"; the element “-не (и, "-ң) which 
forms part of it is an old stem for "person, people" which, as suffix 
or prefix, is frequently used in Athabaskan in that sense. It is 
cognate with H. na “to dwell; house" and Tl, sa "people," The 
compound term “Na-dene" thus designates by means of native 
stems the speakers of the three languages concerned, besides con- 
tinting the use of the old term Dene for the Athabaskan branch 
of the stock, 

An important ethnological consequence of our linguistic results 
is that a demonstration is at last given of the northern provenience 
of the Athabaskan-speaking peoples. So long as Athabaskan was 
counted a separate linguistic stock, there was no conclusive a 
priori reason for considering its Pacific and Southern branches as 
having spread out from the northern group. Under the present 
circumstances a southern drift of Athabaskan-speaking tribes can- 
not seriously be doubted. The center of gravity of the Na-dene 
languages is clearly in the northwest, in southern Alaska and 
adjacent parts of northern British Columbia and southern Yukon 
Territory. Owing to the great linguistic gulf separating Haida and 
Tlingit, I should be inclined to consider the coast of southern 
Alaska, the present home of the Tlingit Indians, as the most likely 
region in which the Na-dene languages developed. The Athabaskan 
branch of the stock undoubtedly formed a relatively undifferentiated 
unit long after Haida and Tlingit had become differentiated from 
each other. The Athabaskan dialects have so many distinctive 
traits in common that it is perfectly evident they have had a 
long history in common. They may be considered a- specialized 
interior offshoot, just as Haida is a specialized island offshoot. 

GEOLOGICAL SURVEY, 

OTTAWA, CANADA 


CHASTA COSTA AND THE DENE LANGUAGES OF THE 
NORTH! 


Бұ А. G. MORICE, О.М.1. 


LL English scholars are familiar with ‘the fact that the growth 
of a language is evidenced not only by the alterations in the 
material make-up, the morphology, of its component parts, 

but by the remarkable evolution which those parts occasionally 
undergo in their meaning while they remain unaltered in their 
structure, For instance, the word "villain" had in Chaucers 
time a quite different value from that which modern usage attributes 
toit. No Christian of our days would feel flattered by being called 
the “villain of the Lord,” an expression which originally meant the 
“servant of the Lord.” 

Likewise, instances of such alterations in the meaning of words 
are not wanting in American aboriginal philology, though said 
alterations may not be the result of time, but rather due to other 
circumstances such as, for instance, linguistic borrowing or changed 
cultural environment. 

An example will make my meaning clearer. There never was 
any buffalo within British Columbia. When Cree-spealang half- 
breeds reached the northern interior of that region, in the wake of 
the Northwest Company traders, they told the natives of a wonder- 
ful animal they called mustus, which roamed by the million over the 
immense plains east of the Rockies. Later on, domestic cattle 
were introduced in the same country and dubbed mesius by analogy 
with the game the natives had heard so much about—the и ой тия 
being altered to @ conformably to the requirements of the Dênê 
law of plionetic sequence. 

So that with time mestus came to be universally understood of 
domestic cattle, instead of the buffalo to which alone the name ts 


С нй {айша йаа ol Nae: om Chara Costa Phonology uwd Morphology. by 
Edward Sapir. See p. 347 above. 
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strictly speaking applicable, and when the Carrier had to refer to 
the latter they called it Hoket mestus, or prairie cattle (lit. grass-on 
cattle). Meantime, buffalo remained mustus to the Cree who, in 
turn, gave the name of awokhdwi-musius, slave ox, to domestic 
cattle, 

Here we have, therefore, significatory evolution resulting from 
the importation of a loan word. In Dr Sapir's " Notes on Chasta 
Costa Philology and Morphology,” there are several terms or roots 
the meaning of which seems to have undergone an analogous 
transformation, through the action of time, contact with alien 
populations or the shifting of environment, unless, of course, we 
choose to ascnbe it to imperfect information on the part of the 
essayist. 

A characteristic instance of this I find in the word tc/az,! which 
Sapir gives us as the equivalent of the English term "bird." This 
is evidently none other than the Carrier Gad, which in that language 
means not "bird" but "feather-down." Is it possible that in this 
instance a part of one thing should have come to represent the 
whole thing? "This seems to be all the more likely as that one 
thing is too well known to have ever been taken for another by 
Dr Sapir's informant. 

Color would also seem to be lent to this probability by the 
fact that pen, which means “roof” in Carrier, denotes a whole 
house in Chasta Costa. However, it would require no great 
flight of the imagination to see in that word something like a 
reminiscence of the time when a Déné habitation consisted almost 
entirely of a double shelter in the shape of a roof squatting on the 
ground, as we still see some in the recesses of the North. 

A still more curious terminological mutation, which affects 
both the structure and the sense of a word and is perhaps the result 
of accident or of growth along lines unknown in the latter regions, 
is to be found in the Chasta Costa possessive form of the term for 
"dog," 4, whose variants are everywhere unimportant. In the 

‘The exclamation mark denotes the “click” in Dr Sapira texts, and with him uas 


wiih me с = ik, Dy Sapir's a ls my ar, almost the sound of s in "but, more exactly 
that of-a 1r the French ўе, fe, le 
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South as in the North, the sibilant / is converted by the possessive 
into a common |; but the analogy does not до апу further. Ac- 
cording to Sapir, this possessive entails in Chasta Costa the accre- 
tion of a sort of suffix which he writes tels, the equivalent of my йе. 
Now lise means in. Carrier, not sómebody's dog, but she-dog! Is 
this again a mere accident, the result of word development or of 
some other cause? 

Another change ol meaning in a vocable, coupled, this time, 
with an anomalous formation, which is perfectly recognizable to a 
Carrier I find on p. 311 of Dr Sapir's " Notes." There he gives us 
Ceni'lot a8 the equivalent of the English “you drown,” and to this 
he adds, by way of comparison, the verb tnnüllat, which he repre- 
sents as the Kato synonym of "it floated there." This circum- 
stance is virtually a voucher that our author is conscious of a 
diversity of significations: to drown is evidently not to Hoat. 

But if we turn to the Carrier of the North we meet with a some 
what homonymous counterpart of the former term in thénilifal, 
which means not "you drown," or "you float," but “you sink," 
or rather “thou sinkest." 

This máy not be the exact synonym of Dr Sapir's verb, though 
it is nearest to it in meaning; but how are we to explain that the 
act of drowning is rendered in Chasta Costa by a word the two 
roots of which seem self-exclusive, while the principal one refers 
to an act which is the opposite of drowning, namely that of floating? 

Thé- and «lad are self-exclusive, | have said. For the former, at 
least in the North, does not merely mean “in the water," as Sapir 
would have it—tha- p. 302, which he gives as "referring to the 
water," has really that signification—but it hints at the “bottom 
of the water” (from the Carrier ther, “water-bottom"), while -/at, 
as we have seen, is expressive of the act of staying on the surface 
of the same. 

Thénililat, on the other hand, is easy of explanation and of 
quite logical construction, The desinence -H/af refers to any pre- 

1 Carrier wreys, "I walk along;" ma-tko-dacys, "Î walk in the water, I wade.” 


Compare: tha-wat, “deep” (water); Ihé-hurKa, "shallow" (muy be &ünalyzed: the 
bottom, (kf, recur thi surface, - Ка). 
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cipitate action, and, closely analyzed, the whole verb amounts to 
thou art precipitately brought to the bottom, that is, thou sinkest. 
“TI drown" is said in Carrier (hd seatreh, “water kills me.” 

Apropos of water, Sapir gives the verbal stems -#/ and -al as 
representing the acts of bathing and coming, respectively, while to 
him the desinence -ya is synonymous of going or Coming.’ There 
must be a slight inaccuracy here. The first of those desinential 
radicals (-&) certainly wants the initial hiatus (); for his madayilél, 
"we are bathing," is none other than the Carrier кешегі, жМісі 
has the same value. 

Aa to the verbal stem -a/, which he believes to. mean “to come," 
I more than suspect that it is but a corresponding form of -ya, 
which he represents as expressing the idea of “going, coming," 
and shouid be -yal In the first place, the difference between going 
and coming flows in Déné from the apposition ol locative adverbs, 
or results from a diversity of prefixes, not of a dissimilarity of 
desinential roots. The suffix -ya denotes merely the action of 
moving about on both feet as a man (there is another for the 
walk of birds). Such is the meaning in Carrier of the word 
н@суй. 

But another form of the same verb, which I call the actualizing 
form, changes this term and its characteristic desinence into weyal, 
which means “I am actually walking" (with both legs). This form 
is also commonly used in connection with locative adverbs, as in 
the phrases: liz. fnyal, "come here"; hure fryal, "go there"; 
"en Inyal, go on. (which recalls Sapir's Am. 4i"al, the equivalent, he 
claims, of "come on"). 

Dr Sapir furthermore quotes the verb stem -No (-40) as denotive 
of the act of swimming, while, according to him, that of paddling 
ін rendered by the radical -xe (-&e). Now. in most northern Diné 
dialects, the former (-£o) refers to paddling, while the latter indicates 
the act of navigating, or moving about ina canoe, Are those roots, 
with their changed value, new evidence of evolution in the Meaning 
of words? 


ІР, yagol hi: emy. 
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The verbal stem -lal, or rather Hal; to which our author 
attributes the sense of "to sleep," has in Carrier the value of "to 
dream of" (with a complement). Might not Dr Sapir's informant 
have misunderstood his questioner and thus unwittingly misled him? 
If not, such changes in the meaning of words or roots otherwise 
so closely related are well worth a moment's reflection. 

If Dr Sapir will allow me, | will also observe that the desinence 
-tc'ac (-thee), which he gives as a distinct verbal element, is nothing 
else than the plural stem of the same verb пани, whose deriva- 
tive nthesthih effectively means "to lie down, go to bed.” That 
plural stem is in Carrier -thés for the present, -théz for the past, 
and -Ars for the proximate future. 

Likewise, Sapir's verbal desinence 18/i (18) is simply the plural 
form of the verbal stem -fa, "to sit," which he gives elsewhere as 
-dà. 

Our essayist very properly represents? the root -ywi (zwi) as 
denoting the idea of vomiting, and compares it with the Carrier 
substantive xm, “vomiting.” He will be pleased to learn that the 
Íormer is -&we in the Lower Carrier dialect. 

Elsewhere he speculates on the value of the verbal elements £ 
and #, and, p. 332, he goes to some trouble in order to explain the 
passive form of the Chasta Costa verbs, Unless | am very much 
mistaken, what he adduces às the equivalent of ' I am seen, you are 
seen, he is seen," etc. really means simply; "people see me" 
(French: on me voit), " people see thee," etc. 

It may be of interest to state that in Carrier the passive form 





ika may be seen by Sapira rendering: Wal, p. arg. The double consormints H 
and i (both of which may be affected by a click! nre ol frequent occurrence in Dênê 
and form aa many Lwivisible groupe. The syllables of all Sapit'a verbs їп the first 
person plural are wrongly cut up: tbe 4 which he attríbutes to the penultimate syllable 
abould commence the last опе: - оѓ, tial, -tlat. -there, ete. Hence several ol hia verb 
atem on pp. 123-26 are incomplete. For instance, -1, "to cry," should be «dre 
{Carrier “lg, though the rst person singular of the verb is in -10); -21, "to cause," 
should be -isi (Currier «ai, same remark па to frat per»on sing); «lo, "to laugh." 
cunnot be understood wittiout it» f, as la whown ever by the examples the Doctor 
addaces in explanation. Were he familiar with the Diss syllable way of writing 
their own language, he would have been apared this little inaccuracy. 

1 P. 326. 

5 P. 325. 
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very often results from a mere change from the second to the third 
conjugation, Here is an example: 


Ле Passive 

eren, Î do (something) ттеп, | am done, etc. 
fen, thoy doest Ген 

(уш) Ген, he dors it el'en 

ана гп, зке до iaren 

efen, you do mien 

cR ye) en, they do it «ттеп 

t'en, both of us do ien 


When the verb under its active form belongs to the first conjuga- 
tion, its passive is sometimes represented hy a verb which has 
nothing but the radical desinence in common with the active, and 
which offers the strange characteristic of being at the same time 
pluripersonal and unipersonal. The following will be clearer than 
all possible explanations: 


шілігіне, І love him sbéidintsz, ] am loved, etc. 
мочи, thou lovest him nk£idinizi 

yakents, he loves him ukweéidintei 

ukwét;fnisi, wr love him nekéidinzr 

кеа”, you love hini питон {нї 

жеп, they lave him pe bédintsr 

sbeéiter, both of us love him nekéidiuts 

uwa demi, Î call him, etê: зка’ Леро, 1 ат called; etc. 


In the first verb u- is the third personal pronoun in the singular, 
which t here the complement of the verb -béssi, which cannot 
stand alone; *! is the postposition $é, “by attraction to,” 
inflected into kwé by the stronger vowel w: the first of the two f 
represents the first person singular present (which would be «s, 
were it not for the contact with the stronger vowel e immediately 
before); the same pronominal element of the first person (5) in 
turn modifies into -5z the verbal stem -ізг, denoting badness, 
avarice. This verb, therefore, stands for ukwéasisi*, and, considered 
іп its component parts, yields the literal meaning of: "by attrac- 

! Unless it ia immediately preceded. iry its complement, formed ol a alngle word. 
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tion to him Iam bad," or avaricious, that is, I feel so much inclined 
towards him that I cannot share him with others. 

As tà the passive form of this verb, it is in reality a regular phrase 
commencing by the personal pronouns (5-, 22, #-, пе-, nuh-s, PE-), 
to which is added a unipersonal verb. For instance, the first person 
can be thus decomposed: s-, "me;" kê, “by attraction to,” 
idinisi', "one is avaricious. ' 

The same analysis applies to tuaeuwadasni (lit, him for-the- 
want-of [-say something) and to ska'wolmi (me-for one-says 
something—with a very impersonal meaning), in both of which 
verbs the reader will not fail tó remark the elision of initial оќ 
adiesmi and chieolni represented as usual by the hiatus, 

Such passives, however, are not very numerous in Carrier. 
Their verbal part -idiuisr, -hwotni, varies alone according to the 
tense: past, skéidantsi, ska lneodani; proximate future, sRéidatki- 
Isi, ska Iwodathainil: eventual, sbéidutsi, ska htwodóni. The nega- 
tive furthermore affects not only those verbal forma, but even the 
postposition -ké of the first. Skétdintst then becomes sheletditse’, 
etc. But enough of this, Entering into the question of the intri- 
cacies and niceties of the Carrier verba would lead us too far. 

Lastly, many other verbs obtain their passive merely by chang- 
ing the second conjugation into the first. Ex.: nainadnéh, he dis- 
tinguishes it; manéfno, itis extinguished. It is only right to remark 
that in such cases the equivalent of our passive is just as much ol a 
primary form as that of our active, both being independent of each 
other. 

If we are to believe Or Sapir, the Chasta Costa radical -fo 
expresses the ideas of both swimming and sucking. The former 
ia rendered by -pe, -pf in Carrer and the latter by -tuk (which is an 
instance of onomatopeia), According to the same authority, -na 
represents as well the act of drinking as that of lying on. [In Carrier 
"I drink" is said essai when the verb is transitive, while the same 
language boasts an infinity of roots corresponding to the English 
“he or it lies on," which change according to the nature of the 


VThe d of dinisi refers to scelf-interest. amd belongs to a characteristic form which 
afíecte most of the Carrier verba 
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subject. We are also told that in Chasta Costa the desinence -Iec 
does duty for “to wager" and “to smoke." In the first case, the 
Carrier equivalent is Je, if the verb is intransitive, and, as to the 
second, it all depends on what is meant by smoking. If this refers 
to the favorite pastime of the votaries of the pipe, the Carriers have 
the root «et (another case of onomatopeia) therefor. If Dr Sapir 
means the act of treating with smoke, for instance, meat, those 
Indians then say: (sel essi, "I make, or cause to be; soot: if the 
complement is a skin, they change this into def pe a'sil£h, literally 
amoke with | make. 

To the root -ya our essayist attributes an-even larger number of 
significations. It refers, he says, to locomotion, manducation, and 
the feeling of shame. Normal human locomotion on both legs is, 
in fact, expressed by -ya in Carrier; but the act of eating i$ rendered 
by the desinence -'&i among the northern half of the tribe, while 
the southern part of the same replace it by the root -yf. On the 
other hand, the Chilcotin word for eatable is istyan, and the general 
root for manducation is -van in that idiom. 

As to the verb “to be ashamed," it is in Carrier one of the two 
or three whose structure exactly tallies with the English synonym. 
Yuya asili, "ashamed 1 am," is what they say, and in some com- 
pounds the root for shame (substantive, not verb) is ya. 

With regard to the plural of verbs Dr E. Sapir writes: "Among 
deictic elements are further to be reckoned certain prefixes that 
serve to indicate either plurality as such or more specifically third 
personal plurality.” ! Whereupon he gives us a few examples of 
verbs commencing in ya- A word or two on this subject, such as 
we hnd itin the Carrier and other Déné dialects of British Columbia 
may be of interest to him, and possibly to others as well. 

In the first place, the third personal plural of all the Carrier 
verbs is rendered by the particle &-, kE- or ri- prefixed to, or 
coalescing with, the pronominal clement—the equivalents of the 
Chilcotin ge- and ge. Added to this is the particular inflexion of 
the desinential radical for each of the three plural persons when it 
is a question of a verb of human locomotion on both legs (-ya = -hit 


+ = Моше, "р. 306. 
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in the plural), of locomotion on all [ours (-Eret — -'as), of running 
(-kraih = -ras), of station (ta = -tse), of cubation (hf = -thés), 
of natation (-pi - -'W, first conjugation for the singular, third for 
the plural), of navigation (-ke — -il, first conjugation for both 
singular and plural), of physical feeling (to suffer, to swoon: -mit = 
-téh), of ejection with a human complement (to throw: -méh = tih 
first conjugation for the singular, second for the plural), of bursting 
into laughter (-tsif = -xek). The verbs of flotation make their 
plural as the verbs of navigation. 

All of these plural desinences, and indeed the singular desinences 
as well, furthermore undergo material changes according to the 
tense. 

Then there are the objective verbs, some of which have for all 
their tenses a desinential plural of their own. Ex.: nent ai, 
"I put (in a certain place) a single object with no special char- 
acteristics;" memastle, "TI put many such (in the same way)." 
Adii, “it (a single unspecialized object) is put in à hole;" adilya, 
"several such objects are put in the same place." 

We now come to the real verba of plurality. They are char- 
acterized by the element næ- (ne- and sometimes nor, when in direct 
contact with stronger vowels) introduced before the pronominal 
syllable, the reduplicative prefix, or again the negative particle. 
Here are a few instances: 


Common Verbs Verbs of Ригой у 
(ача, | cut up in various lengths with an axe thirmer-derssel 
thenia-skres, | wash (linen, skins) Iba nnama-rkras 
pe dears, | bind it pene -damiers 
lisé-s'a, it is straight ltsénae-xaa 


As may be seen in the case of thannastres, the pluralizing form 
sametimes affect the verbal desinence. It changes that of the pre- 
sent, and the two futures into that of the past, which then remains 
unchangeable. 


t Tt will be noticed that the pluralforming particle of the third person ia wanting 
im this verb, [t in used only in connection with human wibjects, amd even then it dis- 
appears whenever the subject ie ite! in the plural, Ex: (draw ізіулий mesi, 
“all the girls went away" (inetead о Хеда), 
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Should the subject or complement be evidently plural or imply 
such number, the verb of plurality is not resorted to, unless one 
wants to draw attention to the fact that he refers to a multiple 
object or several persons. 

Another kind of pluralizing verbs, which are perhaps the ones 
Dr Sapir had in mind when he penned the above quoted remark, 
do indeed commence with the prefix ya-; but they mean much 
more than the common verbs of plurality of which I have just 
given a few instances. They refer not merely to several, but to all, 
In other words, they imply totality rather than simple plurality. 
The very substantive verb to be (esii, l am) can be thus affected. 
ginli, "they. are;" yaninli, "they are all, or at least in. very. large 
riumbers.'! 

Sometimes the prefix ya- denotes also a repeated action (espe- 
cially if followed by the crement -das-) rather than a plural comple- 
ment, Examples: 


ilah, | cut with a knife in a slashing— yasah, | cut to pieces with a knife 


way 
түш, | tear yasgul, ] tear to pieces 
thermal, | throw away with a shovel yowaixal, | throw away of all sides 
with a &hovel, I scatter, etc. 
батпа), І uplit yaidamat, I aplit in very many places 
Oftentimes these verbs combine the crement mr- indicative af 
plurality with tlie prefix ya- which denotes a large number, or even 
totality, and may furthermore take the pluralizing particle rw- 
proper to the third person plural, as may be seen in the following: 


lican, she ie with child yanaltean (contraction of yamrmritzam, 
| they are all with child 
wcyul, | blaw repeatedly on (us a — ysnapucyul, I blow repeatedly on all 


shaman) 

The desinence of the frst verb- means "womb" in Carrier., Déné 
phonetics always contract are- into e-; hence the peculiar form 
of totality noticeable in that verb, In neyul, the real signification 


' Strictly speaking. they imply totality, but the Indiana me ao addicted to the 
practice of exaggerating that such verte practically. refer to large numbers only. 
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of which is "I exorcize" in English, we have still another category 
of verbs, the frequentative. The original form of the same is 
асуні, "I blow." When onc is told that the pretended exorcism 
of the shamans consists in incessant blowing on the part of the body 
which is affected by disease, he will realize the appropriateness of 
the frequentative form to express the nature of their operations. 

In yanepucyut we have a further instance of a weak vowel 
(a of. pi, " them") disappearing under the influence of à stronger 
vowel (initial u of ucyul), That compound stands for vana paruc- 
ушл 

Very often also the verbs have not only a pluralizing but a 
totalizing form, as is the case in the following: tharentinat, "they 
are drunk: thanonilnai, "many are drunk; yathaxinatnai, they 
are all drunk; auenisiat, they are drunk with tobacco;" monistet, 
"many are drunk with tobacco," yaxinatet, “they are all drunk 
with tobacco.” 

The dissection of these two series of verbs is quite interesting. 
The desinence -nai of the first denotes the act of drinking, while 
the prefix tha- indicates that something stronger than milk, namely 
fire-water," has been absorbed. ræ- is the usual particle of the 
third person plural, and -mif- shows that the above mentioned 
potations have been excessive, being attended with fatal results.* 
The reader will not fail to remark how this accretion -ni¥- is con- 
verted into -na- under the influence of initial ya- of totality (yatha- 
Rinalnat). 

In the second verb -te! is onomatopeic. It denotes the act of 
smoking, and ia intended to reproduce the peculiar noise made by 
the lips when pulling at a pipe. As to neniitet the reader will 
have guessed that it is a contraction of rurgrmifizt, prompted hy 
the phonetic rule already alluded to. 

Before dismissing the question of the verbs in. ya- referred to 


© Were not the frequentative form intended, the sequence of two vowels in з 
would be againat the principles of Carrier phonetice 

! These verbs belong to still another class that of rhe verbs of error, which 
denotes um action with unforeseen, or fatal, results, Almost all the Carrier verba can 
be clothed with this significant form. which, in common with the frequentative and 
other forme, constitutes à new series ol verbia. 
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by Dr Sapir, it may be worth the while to observe that, inde- 
pendently from the value of that prefix as a multiplicative element, 
it is also the root of numerous verbs meaning "to land, to go (or 
take) ashore.” Here are some examples illustrating that new rôle: 

yaseskeh, I land ina boat. 

yasecyath, Î land on (оос (ва on the ice), 

yudazkraih, 1 land while running. 

yasrrkuh, | land in a sleigh, 

yanri, | lanii while skating. 

gaseshre!, [ land on all fours. 

gasezeuh, ! land on one leg. 

vasailat, | land floating on the water, 

yasessih, ] Innd swimming. 

vasastah, I land in a balloon, Hving. 

yasesizas, I land hopping about like a bird. 

меген, i land while limping about: 

yadenquh, I land while throwing out the throwing stick (game). 

yazrsqéh, | land under the influence of anger. 

paersticoh, | land with bead erect. 

jasezilas, E land on crutches? 

тайтын, | land witha walking stick! 

yase, Î land while chasing large game, 

etc., ete. 

уа dues dik, l, being a worthless fellow, land on foot. 

ya-Rné-»uz ih, 1 land by stealth 

ya-tio-dijvath, I land on foot while crying! 

ya-ir£-saziles, 1 land nodding right and left." 

уй-ілсе ЇЙ, I land on my knees! 


|The desinence -icih ol the present become’ in the past eram, whith meins 
"stick, tree," and hints at the subject of the verh landing while" stuck up" aa the trunk 
al a tree. | 

! Froin the root -Ha, " posterior," becunse in auch à case the person seems to an 
Indian to be walking with his posterior inatead df hla legs. 

* From tes, “walking stick," which ia tlie desinonce assumed by the verb for the 

“From the root «3, which. as we lave already sen, lè the Carrier ar bad," 

è Literally: I land hiding (neath) my feet (ii). 

е Саая means "song." 

' From the root H9, "crying." » 

! From Lf£-, equivalent in compounds of «tel, "head." nni -s, stem of. the verb 
"to throw," | 

i From beu, "knees 
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ya-Rei-usacskeh, | land in a canoe with the intention of buying 
ya-isé-nestath, | land on foot under the influence of fear. 
yü-nà-Lid-mmitath, | land again on foot uniler the iniluence of fear." 
a-má-Atee-nzga, | commenced again to land on foot," 

Ett. tC EEE 


The compound, dó-at-(i leads me to remark on the evident inferi- 
arity of the Chasta Costa compared with the northern Déné lan- 
guages, especially those of British Columbia. Not-wife-he has" 
appears almost childishly simple in construction by the side of the 
negative forms prevailing there. Indeed, this phrase recalls to mind 
the similarly inelegant mode of expressing themselves adopted by the 
Sekanais of Bear lake (Fort Connolly), British Columbia, when 
they attempt tospeak Carrier. Awontuh *at eti, "noa wife he has," 
they would then say instead of the classical aw ‘al ith, which con- 
tains three distinct negative elements: first, as, " not;" second, Н-, 
made up of negative / and pronominal crement « inflected into f; 
and, third, the verbal stem -ti altered into -Jih by the same negative 
prefix." 

Moreover, if, as is well known, the natural tendency of languages 
is to disintegrate with time their constitutive elements, that is, 
to pass from synthesis to analysis, the material presented to the 
public by Dr Sapir, meagre as it may be, suffices to prove that the 
Chasta Costa dialect is much less primitive, because more analytic, 
than the Déné idioms of the Canadian North. 

To mention but one point of the grammar of the latter, they 
form. their futures by means of particular inflections, or even 

i From Kst, which denotes the act of baying, ‘The weer ol the verb furthermore 
indicates that the person has "arrived" at the place. 

VThia is one of the verbs of error. aà can be seen by the partitie £sé-, which inflecta 
the -cyaih oí sacyaik into -itaih (uarrtaih). 

“Та Ше reduplicative particle the (Initiative prefix kwe- la here miled. The 
verb ia in the past tense (-94 instead of -taih. whith la itself altered from -yaih by »a-), 
because euch verba are never used in the present tense. 

! &e footnote 82, p. 337. 

‘Strange to zay, while, considered [n ite constitutive elements, this compounil 
should mean "he has no wife, he la urmiarriod" in Carrier as well aa in Chasta Costa, 
usage has given it ihe seeme of "he did not get married" in the former dialect, since 
"he got married" is кай "a-ti (with a contraction similar to that of thë Chasta Costa], 
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excrescences, of the pronominal crements. Thus the proximate 
future of the Carriers changes the present esas, "| sneeze," into 
etki as. 

Quite often also, the desinential radical of said verhs undergoes 
itself a characteristic transformation indicative of the new meaning 
assumed. For instance, dzsni, "I say," becomes dathasnil in that 
same future. 

On the other hand, the Chasta Costa decomposes and scatters, 
as it were, the elements of its verbs, much after the way the modern 
Romance languages have treated the parent Latin. Thus to form 
the above mentioned future it simply adds the suffix, or rather 
separate particle, ké to the present. No more any of the two 
or three original inflections of the Déné negative, no more any 
internal growth, but instead an independent monosyllable, for 
the future: such are, indeed, unmistakable tokens of analytic dis- 
integration which bespeaks unfavorable ground or unpropitious 
environment for the life of the language. 

Saint Bowiracs, 

MANITOHA, CANADA 
* The words Saplr gives as synonymous of "T shall aneere, 1 ahall look at him," 


etc., should be tramlated: *' If I enreze, if I look at him,” ete, іы Currier, thd and м 
being in that language the conjunction ij. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


America’s: Greatest Problem: The Negro. By R. W. Suurgtpr, M.D. 

Philadelphia: F. A. Davis Company, Publishers, 1915. 5^, xit, 

377 pp. 52a illustrations, cloth. 

lf the deportation of the. negroes could be effected, I, Tor one, would not 
care à struw, whether they liked it or not. I honki be for sending them away 
all tlie same and far keeping them away afterward, just as the Federal Government 
keeps the Chinese away. I should be in favor of shipping every negro back to 
the region whence they came, whether it pleased them or not, I am so loyal to 
anything that will sustain the purity of the best white blood in the United States; 
drain it of superstition of all kinds; purge it of crime and immorality and pre- 
serve its integrity, that | would see every negro in America transported to the 
desert of the Soudan, rather than allow them, for any consideration whatever, to 
jeopardize by race intermixture the race and civilization it has taken us centuries 
to establish. 

Leprosy is no worse a disease, than what the presence of the negro standa 
for in this country today, and especially in the South. The only trouble is: This 
Government is a bad physician in a case demanding—long demanding—prompt 
and very different treatment from that which it bas heretofore received. We 
know that the parasite 5s gnawing nt the patient's vitals, but our procrastination 
and moral cowardice prevent us from applying the proper treatment, that's all. 

Men like Booker T- Washington and W. E. D. Dn Bois are traitors to their 
race in this country, and are the worst enemies the negroes in the United States 
have today. 

The concubinal white man isa lecherous being and the Negro concubine a 
human without the least trace of moral sense. Offeprings from such unions 
swarm the Southern States. What is to prevent this progeny from being worse 
than animal? Such creatures are morc dangerous to society than wild beasts: 
for these last can easily be hunted and shot, while the former go on procreating 
their lecherous kind without hindrance. 

The foregoing paragraphs are quoted literally. Their number could 
easily have been tripled and quadrupled, bur they are quite sufficient 
to show the tendency of the book and the sentiments of the author. In 
fact the whole volume, however excellently letterpressed, abounda in 
similar sentimental phrases and boundlesa exaggerations. I looked in 
vain for one single new or interesting statement. The author's name on 
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the title page is followed by nineteen lines, recording his membership in 
scientific »ocieties, but the few—very few—scientific pages of his book 
are singularly antiquated, About filty years ago one used to call 
the hair of the Negro “woolly”; now anthropologists arë well aware 
that it would be difficult to find a greater difference in hair than there is 
between the hard, thick, and spiralic hair of the real African and the 
soft, thin, and wavy wool of a sheep. 

Really grotesque in this reapect are figs. 7 and 4, which are intended 
to show the difference between the cranial sutures of “Caucasian” and 
Negro children about the time of puberty. Both skulls are equally 
metopic, but the sutures of the " Caucasian" are drawn wide apart as 
is the case with thè skull ofa newborn baby. 

Equally characteristic of the author's entire lack of scientific train- 
ing and discernment is fig. t2, giving two grotesque caricatures under 
the title "Comparison ol the Physiognomy of a Congo Negro and 
Caesar." Such drawings were permissible a hundred years ago; now- 
adavs they are ridiculous. 

A significant feature of the book is the great quantity of old news- 
paper clippings and private letters reproduced, perhaps one third of 
the volume being in this way printed in quotation marks. How lavish 
the author is in the use of quotations, could be illustrated by dozens of 
examples; but the absurdity of many of them is well characterized in 
the reproduction of & letter, written by a lady in Georgia, stating that 


No white woman dares walk alone and unprotected on the country road or 
even in the Southern village, when rhe shadows fall. . , . Briefly, then, | am 
writing under the nervous tension of expecting to be strangled at any moment, as 
there ix a negro man in the house with me and | am—alone. 


Certainly the colored man is a serious problem for the United States, 
but sooner or later the problem will be solved, just аз well, as sooner or 
later, modern society will be forced, in Europe no less than in America, 
to revise it» old social ideaa and its old criminal laws, Certainly there 
are criminals and persons with inferior morality and inferior intellect 
in every human group, white and colored; but we shall sooner or later 
learn to eliminate them. This cam be done and mill be done, but cer- 
tainly not in the way Dr Shufelde tries to suggest to us. 


Fenix vou LouscHan 
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Ancien! Hunters and their Modern Representatives. By W, J, SOLLAS, 
Second edition. The Macmillan Co. (66 Fifth Avenue): New York, 
I9IS. XXIV, sor pp., 2 pla, 314 figs. (Price $4.50.) 

As Professor MacCurdy pointed out in his review of the first edition 
(Current Anthropological Literature, vol, 1, pp. 9-12), this book supplies 
a deficiency long felt by the English-reading public. It forms á charm- 
ingly written and amply illustrated introduction to the study of Paleo- 
lithic man, which has doubtless proved no less serviceable to the general 
reader than to the beginner in anthropology. In the present edition 
Professor Sollas has brought his volume up-to-date, including even a 
discussion of the Piltdown find (p. 49 ri seg), in regard to which he 
adopts Dr Smith Woodward's interpretation. Throughout the con- 
aummate pedagogical skill displayed by the author rouses our admiration; 
only when dealing with geological facts he seems to assume more knowl- 
edge than seems advisable, 

Among the distinctive features of the book is the view that in Paleo- 
lithic cultures there is "little evidence of indigenous evolution, hut much 
that suggests the influence of migrating races" (p. YV). This thoroughly 
modern position is well developed in regard to the Chellean industry 
(р; 148), and the maps indicating the geographical range of the Lower 
Paleolithic, Aurignacian, etc, sites are highly suggestive. Another 
peculiarity of Professor Sollas's treatment, foreshadowed in the title, 
is the correlation of modern with ancient races. Whatever skepticism 
may be exercised regarding the assumption of a blood-relationship 
between the Negroid Aurignacians and the Bushmen, or the Magda- 
enians and the Eskimo, the interpretation of cultural conditions of 
which our knowledge is necessarily fragmentary by means of our fuller 
information on corresponding cultures of living peoples is certainly the 
best, if not the only, way of infusing some human interest into the 
dry-as-dust collections of archeological curiosities, 

It is only when he touches some of the problems of cultural resem- 
blances and the more elusive phases of culture that Professor Sollns'a 
touch betrays the weakness or at least one-sidedness of the “distinguished 
foreigner.’ Ethnologists as a rule would hardly regard an “ancient 
common origin” as the most satisfactory explanation of Australian and 
North American platform burial (p. 270), and similarly would probably 
account for the practice of finger-amputation by independent develop- 
ment rather than by the great antiquity of the custom (р, 352), To be 
sure, these are problems to which different ethnologists seem to react 
very differently, and Graebner's virtual identification of resemblance 
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with genetic relationship must be misleading to the outsider. But as 
regards fundamental principles there is as yet so little understanding 
among professional cthnologists that Professor Sollas's óne-sidedness in 
these questions appears as a venial fault, On the whole his new edition 
is sure to rival the old in popularity and will doubtless be followed by 
further revisions. 

ROBERT H. Lowe 


NORTH AMERICA 


Sacred Bundles of the Sac and Fox Indians. By M, К. HARRINGTON. 
(Philadelphia: The University Museum Anthropological Publica- 
tions, vol. TV, no. 2: 1914.) 

The chief merits of thia publication are the beautiful photogravures, 
and the detailed, painstaking descriptions af the contents of the bundles. 
On the whole, it must he admitted that the information on the uses of 
the bundles, the legends connected with them, etc, is inadequate. 
It has been the reviewer's experience that, difficult as the information 
is to obtain, if it can be obtained at all, it is very extensive. However, 
we should judge Mr Harrington's work by what he has given us, rather 
than find fault with what he has not given wa. Accordingly we are very 
grateful for the “Myths of Origin.” pp. 136-155: the account of the 
naming bundles, p. 156; the account of Co'lewiwa's bundle, pp. 187, 188; 
the information on n general medicine bundle, pp, 211—221; the accounts 
of two fetish bundles, pp. 227-236. 

Tt 15 to be regretted that the chapter on historical references to the 
sacred bundles shows that the author has but little command of the 
literature on the subject. We miss citations to the Jesuit Relations, 
Perrot, Marston, Forsyth, Galland, Busby, and Owen. 

This same lack of knowledge of the literature on the subject is met 
in Harrington's observations on Sauk and Fox social organization. Thus 
on page 131 there are no references to Marston, Forsyth, Jones; and 
Michelson regarding the tribal dual division; similarly on page 160 the 
clan lists of Marston, Forsyth, Galland, Busby, and Owen are passed 
over in silence (incidentally there should bea cross-reference to р. 131). 
it may perhaps be noted that the reviewer has a clàn list of the Sauk 
proper by U. S. Grant (obtained in 1911) and a number of such lists of 
the Fox by a number of informants, none of which entirely agrees 
with the published versions. The reasons for the discrepancies are not 
clear. 
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The statement on page 164 that in clan-feasts the invited sit on 
the south side of the lodge does not seem to harmonize with the informa- 
tion (p. 162) that in naming ceremonies the Kishko people sit on the 
south side, and the Skushi on the north side: and is opposed to the 
reviewers information regarding the Fox proper (American Anihra- 
pelegist, M,5., 15. p. 692; among the Fox ‘Ta'kin® corresponds to 
Skushi, though an equivalent of the larter is also known). That "the 
pertormers—all sit on the north: side of the lodge" is exactly opposite to 
what takes place among the Tama Fox. 

There is an amusing account ol how a lave charm worked on page 314. 

The reviewer cannot find any reference to a. pouch in the passage of 
Jones's Foe Testy referred to.on page 249. | 

The translations of the songs, so far as the reviewer is able to control 
them, in every case reproduce the substance of their Indian originals, 
though they are rarely close renditions. [tis a pity that their esoteric 
meaning could not be obtained, 

In closing it ts to be regretted that Mr Harrington, conlessedly 
not a linguist, did not employ Dr Jones's phonetic scheme or use the 
ordinary syliabary, for the system employed is very deficient and 
perplexing. 

TRUMAN MICHELSON 


From early colonial times until the present it has been more or less 
generally known that the Indians of the Central Algonkin group; among 
others, possessed highly specialized collections of charms and fetishes, 
together with rituals for their use in war, hunting. witchcraft, gambling, 
and naming. These collections are sacredly and secretly kept and 
guarded, and about them hinge many dramatic and spectacular rites 
and ceremonies, Іп fact among some of the tribes the loss of. these 
bundles and their rituals would bring much social, all military, and moat 
religious life to a standstill, Indeed, so important a part do they play 
in the native life of the people that until very recently, when cessation 
of intertrial war and the disintegration of ancient custome and environ- 
ment have loosened the tongues of the elders, only inklings had been 
gathered as to their appearance and usage. 

Nicolas Perrot! gives a description of a “warriors pouch," or Pindi- 
kossan (presumably from the Ottawa; though he neglects ro state the 
tribe), of which he says: "In this will be found the skins of owls, of 


ISee Miss Blair'a translation, Indian Tribes of the Upper Mississippi and Lake 
Regions, Vol. 1, p. £o. 
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snakes, of white swans, of perroquets and magpies, or of other animals 
that are very rare. They alo carry therein roots or powders which 
serve them as medicines,” and describes one of the accompanying feasts 
and ceremonies with which it was used, 

Although Thomas Forsyth, William Jones, Rev. Cutting Marsh! and 
others refer to the sacred bundles of the Sauk, no detailed accounts of 
auch objects among any Central tribe had been printed until the writer's! 
discussion of the subject in connection with the Menomini, which is now 
followed by Harrington's paper on the Sauk and Fox. Mr Harrington 
enumerates the following tribes as users of medicine bundles of related 
objects: Sauk, Fox, Potawatami, Kickapoo, Delaware, Shawnee, Osage, 
Kaw, Iowa, Oto, Quapaw, Caddo, Wichita, Comanche, Kiowa, Chiri- 
cahua Apache, Seminole, Creek, and Choctaw. He states that they are 
rare among the last three. One might add to his list, which only in- 
cludes the tibes from which he collected specimens, the Menomini, 
Ottawa, Ofibwa, Winnebago, Pawnee, Ponca, Omaha, Arikara, Mandan, 
Hidatsa, Crow, and Blackfoot. Of course, many variants-in use and 
contents are found. 

The Central Algonkin type of bundle is confined to the Sauk, Fox, 
Kickapoo, Menomini, Ottawa, Ojibwa, Potawatomi, Winnebago, Towa, 
and Oto, with perhaps Ponca and Omaha. The Pawnee form is also 
perhaps a near relative, while the Osage and Kaw bundles are in another 
group. Not enough is known of the medicine bundles of the Village 
tribes to classify them. The Blackfoot stand distinct! 

Among the Fox, Harrington finds three types of bundles: naming or 
clan bundles, war bundles, and medicine or charm bundles, including 
minor charms for use in hunting, love, gambling, and witchcraft. These 
are all known to the Menomini, except the first, for the Menomini have 
nothing to correspond with the naming or clan bundle. ‘The use of this 
type may have been developed among the Fox from contact with the 
lowa, where all bundles are connected with the clans. Among the 
Menomini all are private and personal property, The Menomini, 
however, have more elaborately developed hunting and witchcraft 
bundles than have the Sauk and Fox, 

Several types of bundles known to the lowa and other Tciwere 


! Forsyth, Thomaa, See Blair, vol. 11, p. 195; William Jones, Fox Texts, pp. t08- 
315. tic; Rev. Cutting Marsh, Wáérconzim Historical Collaxtionz, vol. xv, p. 120. 

VA nthropologizal Papers, American. Museum of Natural History, Vol. xit. part r, 
1913. 

* See Wissler, "Ceremonial Burmles of the Blackfoot 1ndinms" Antkropolagical 
J'aprrs, Americóm Museum of Natural Hiskery, vol. vit, part a. 
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Siouan are not found among the Sauk and Menamini. According to 
my information in the field, these are: tattooing, buffalo doctors, and 
oath or ordeal bundles. ТЕ is, however, Mr Harrington's intention to 
publish his notes on these later on. 

[n connection with the bundles. Mr Harrington enumerates and 
defines several terms of classification which he uses—namely, fetish, 
amulet, and charm, with some good data, and gives a poor sketch of 
Sauk and Fox material culture, with some excellent general remarks on 
the bundles (pp. 132, 157), while some fragmentary data on historical 
relerences occur on page 134. It may here be remarked that the arrange- 
ment of the monograph lacks unity and makes reading difficult. 

Mr Harrington then gives some very satisfactory observations on 
the myths of origin of the bundles. Here the greatest difference is 
found between the Sauk and Fox and their neighbors. Nowhere, in use, 
ritual, or contents is the difference—say between the Sauk and Iowa and 
Menomini—more striking than in the contents of these traditions АП 
alike find their origin in dreams, brought on as a rule by fasting, and all 
bundles came as gilts from supernatural powers, but the gist of the tales 
varies widely. 

The usé of the clan or naming bundles, kept hy the clan in a special 
house or repository, is well described and war bundles are correspondingly 
treated. ‘The contents of twenty-two war bundles are described with 
painstaking care, and the more important pieces shown in exquisite 
photogravures. General medicine bundles and charms are dwelt upon 
later. 

Students must be grateful to Mr Harrington for his presentation 
of this exceedingly difficult subject. All will look forward expectantly 
to the publication of his material on other tribes, hoping that he will 
spend more pains on arrangement and discussion of material and give 
more comparative and historical data, but glad to have anything from 
the pen of so experienced and careful a collector. | 

ALANSON SEINNER 


The Myths of the North American Indians. By Lovis Spence, F.R.AT. 

Thomas Y. Crowell Co.: New York, 1914. 

As the author states in the preface, “the primary object of this 
volume is to furnish the reader with a general view of the mythologies 
of the Red Man of North America, accompanied by euch historical and 
ethnological information as will assist him in gauging the real conditions 
under which this most interesting section of humanity existed.” 
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In this pretentious undertaking the author has succeeded fairly well. 
Ar the beginning he wisely gives an historica! summary of Indian and 
European contact with especial reference to the strange theories as to 
Indian origin that were once so prevalent. Treating in turn the hypothe- 
ses of the Indians os Jews and Welsh, he adds another stone to the cairns 
over the graves of these theories and then takes up the ever-fascinating 
problem of man's antiquity in America. The American archeologist 
will marvel somewhat at his selection of evidence from the material at 
hand.—hia rejection of the Trenton evidence in favor of other more 
nebulous data, but his final conclusions agree with the accepted platform 
of one school of American workers, at least. With regard to later man 
his all-too brief statement is not open to criticiam, but in the section on 
“Evidence of Asiatic Intercourse” while we are willing to admit his 
thesis, the evidence which our author produces is, on the whole, not 
convincing. 

A longer account of Norse contact on the northeastern coast of 
America ia more in accord with accepted theories, and the passages on 
the mounds and their builders are not open to criticism. 

When Spence takes up the linguistic stocks and tribes of North 
America we find him at his best, giving a sound, correct. account that 
follows accepted lines, although the emphasis is not always rightly placed 
and probably few would care to receive the statement that the Algonkin 
were more advanced and intelligent than the Iroquois. 

The historical summary suffers from the lack. of proportion that is 
the chief fault of the entire work. In this case undue stress is taid on 
romantic individual instances which make good reading. The remarks 
on dwellings are taken from Lewis IT. Morgan and so far as they go are 
good, às are the succeeding sections on Hunting, Costume, etc. all 
being compilations and notoriginal work. "The sections on Art and War 
are not so good, but those on Indian life and early training are for the 
most part well handled, though some statements—including one to the 
effect that monogamy on the whole prevailed throughout the continent— 
might well be challenged. Where the author i$ less speculative and sticks 
to authorities in. dealing with totemism, his treatment i& good, but he 
might have handled the matter more carefully and extensively. This 
also applies to hiv remarks on fetishism, but the succeeding views on 
theology are not satisfactory. 

The main body of the work is made up of mythology and folklore. 
Most of the selections are standard rales and well known, but the 
author's comments are frequently open to the objection that they tend 
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too much to myaticiam, The stories that follow as retold by Spence 
are well done, though one would be better pleased if he gave their otigin 
more definitely, "This is the more lamentable since when actual data 
are given they are sometimies erroneous. [n the story of the Dog 
Dance (p. 190) we learn that it was obtained by the Pawnee from the 
Cree! Of course, the Ree, better known as-Arikara, are meant. One 
wonders where some of the legends were obtained: Especially is this 
the case with the lowa stories, since very little lowa material of this 
aort has been published. Mr Spence misusee the term “Sioux,” using 
it instead of '"Siouan."" 

The author is unnecessarily credulous of the stories of the pygmies, 
for he says (p. 248): "This atory is interesting us a record of what were 
perhaps the last vestiges of a pigmy folk who at one time inhabited the 
eastern portion of North America." 

The book is concluded by a good bibliography, which includes many 
little-known titles while some standard authorities, such as Wissler, are 
omitted. The illustrations throughout, though often clever in concep- 
tion, show the artist's complete lack of knowledge of North American 
material culture and ethnology. ALANSON SKINNER 


The Quarterly Journal of the Society of American Indians, Vol. ПІ, Мот. 

А. C. PARKER, Editor General. Washington, D. C. 

The Quarterly Journal of the Society of American Indians is арай 
with us. It is unnecessary in a review of this nature tà comment on the 
value and importance of the work of this most worthy society, the annals 
of which will be found in the Journal. The mam purpose of this notice 
is to call attention to the policy of the society, always held but now 
openly avowed, to publish in the Journal ethnological data and folklore 
contributed by its Indian subscribers. 

The current number contains the origin myth of the Senecu Little- 
Waters Medicine Society, by Edward Cornplanter, together with a well 
executed native illustration, From now on the Journal will prave of 
increasing interest and value to ethnologists, and no one engaged in 
North American research can afford to ignore its contributions. 

ALANSON SKINNER 


The Indians of Greater New York, By ALAWwsoWM SKINNER. Torch 
Press: Cedar Rapids, 1915. Pp. 130, map, ($1.00 net.) 
There has existed in recent years à constantly growing demand 
from New Yorkers for a popular exposition of the life of the erstwhile 
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inhabitants of their city, In this book Mr Skinner has given a unified 
and consistent ethnological account of these now extinct people. He has 
made judicious use of all available sources, chiefly historical, checked 
them by the results of archeological excavation, and wisely interpreted 
the whole in the hght of the ethnology of living Algonkian tribes. 

A concise statement of the identity and tribal affiliations of the 
ancient inhabitants of this territory is given; Clearing in the mind of 
the layman a point which lias hitherto been unnecessarily obscured. 
The material culture of these Indiana is presented chielly by means of 
quotations from the colonial writers; the more important contributions, 
many of which are inaccessible to the general public, being given at 
length. The social organization and religious customs were of necessity 
only obtainable from the living Delaware. Finally, there is presented 
an excellent account of the war which led to the extermination of these 
Indians, and of ites despicable causes and conduct, 

The remainder of the book, dealing. with the archeology of this 
region, is invaluable to the local collector. The location of sites, the 
remains obtained from them, and the methods of conducting excavation 
are briefly described. The evaluation of some of the extraneous cultural 
influetices, whose presence is hinted at by Mr Skinner, would undoubtedly 
have improved this otherwise adequate summary. 

LESLIE SFER 


The Voyages of the Norsemen to America. WirtiAM НоусААНО. Мех 

York: The American Scandinavian Foundation, 1914, 8°, 304 рр. 

83 ilL, 7 maps. | 

Surely this,—the Saga of Eric the Ruddy, containing the episode of 
the attempted settlement of Vinland ar Wineland of Thorfinn Karlseíni, 
his wife Gudrid and their one hundred and sixty colonists— will always 
be unique in its interest. There can hardly be à question of its title to 
priority, for we still possess the manuscript copied between the years 
1300 and 1334 into the compilation known as Haukshook һу Наше 
Erlendsson, knight of Norway, with tha assistance of two secretaries. 
This, ít will be observed, is about a hundred years before the birth of 
Columbus, to say nothing of the dates of his writings and voyages; also 
rather more than seventy years before the dubious adventure of Earl 
Sinclair and the Zeni, the narrative of which, recast Jong afterward, 
purports to tell us something af second-hand of the dwellers in Estotiland 
and Drogio.—perhaps Newfoundland and Cape Breton Island, Thus, 
if the Icelandic saga dated only from the time of Hauk's transcribing, 
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it would have a very respectable priority in its own especial line: and 
whatever items we may find m it which could not probably be conjectured 
and are true to American facts must be given their full face value as 
contributions tó geography and ethnology. 

But there is no question that the composition of the record is much 
earlier than this transcription. [t even embodies verses which belong 
to the eleventh century, as the most expert judges tell us, by diction and 
meter. In other words, they were composed either during the three 
years’ expedition (about roo3 to 1006) as they purport to have been, 
ог at some time when the national memory of its details would still be 
warm and vivid 1n a tradition-loving country, ТЕ happens that some of 
these verses deal with a native of the New World which they had visited. 
The prose parts of the saga, which make up nearly all of it, contain 
fuller and more precise accounts, as by eyewitnesses, of the strange 
dark people encountered by them—tnpleasantly surprising to Norse- 
men in hair and eyes and features, in. their curious simplicity, turning 
on the instant into extravagant fierceness; in their unheard-of customs 
and properties too, and their divers uncanny ways. 

Two or three generations later, another manuscript of this voyage 
saga was copied, apparently not from the same original as that chosen 
by Hauk for his copying, but from another, differing only in minor details, 
which require close observation or the divergencies will escape notice. 
"Numerous later manuscripts of this saga exist on parchment or paper 
but Reeves, by painstaking investigation, satished himself that nearly 
all had been copied from the two surviving ones above mentioned, 
tisually with slight changes, which occasionally are of some importance. 

The exceptions consist of the celebrated Flatey-book manuscript 
dating from 1375 or 1380 at the earliest (and probably somewhat later), 
and the few copies which follow it, This Flatey-book version multiplies 
the number of the voyages to Wineland, crediting one to nearly every 
conspicuous member of Karlsefni’s party and multiplying coincidences 
and improhabilities; but it adds a few items concerning the so-called 
Skraellings, which have a certain air of verity and might have come 
down by independent tradition. 

Ever since Dr Storm's “Studies on the Vinland Voyages,” the 
world has looked askance on the Flatey-book version, especially where the 
two acéounts are in conflict; Probably the most distmctive, though not 
the most valuable and helpful, feature of Professor Hovgaard'a mono- 
graph is his dissent [rom this judgment, Hc goes 8o far as to hold that 
both narratives gre historic and stand upon an equal footing. He ex- 
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plains their worst Inconsistencies by supposing that they deal in part with 
distinct voyages and that all the expeditions named in either, with one 
exception, occurred as related, His scheme ol American exploration 
labors under a heavy burden in this problem of conservation and 
harmony. 

Both versions agree xs to repeated visits of natives, at first friendly, 
afterward bitterly hostile, in the most southerly home which the Norse 
colonists attempted to make for themselves; They were beaten off 
with difficulty und some loss of life among rhe white men: who could not 
hope to be reinforced for a long time and wisely withdrew soon afterward 
rather than incur the continued hostility and repeated onsets of its 
inhabitants. 

Both versions also tell of several natives who were found asleep 
beside their boats and Incidentally killed in a matter-of-course. way; 
but this occurrence is presented at two distinct stages of the narrative 
and with differences of detail, 

Both versions relate the death of Thorvald Ericsson by an arrow 
shot into his body; only the Flatey-book makes the missile one of a 
fight directed on the ship and the shield-wall above the gunwale: whereas 
the Hauksbook, in the earliest bit of composition offered by these sagas, 
insists that it came from a lone archer whom they thought alinorinal and 
wizardly, and therefore called him a one-footer or uniped, accepting for 
truth a rumor of primitive fancy. 

In addition the Haukabook version relates the surprise of another 
party of Skraellings in Markland on the way homeward and the capture 
al two boys, who were carried to Iceland am! taught to speak, as the saga 
man pute it, supplying some dubious information concerning their own 
language, people, and neighbors. Naturally, thie has been much dis- 
cussed, with little agreement and very uncertain profit. 

Professor Hovgaard is of these who think these Markland people 
Eskimo; but we have nothing of them) professedly at firat-hand except 
the fact that one of them was bearded and the promptness of their 
vanishing underground, The names are moat probably corruptions ol 
European words, their account of processions in a neighboring region — 
conjectured to be Great Ireland—seems an echo of current belief among 
their captors; and their account of government by kings, lf not similarly 
derived, would suit Indians much better than Eskimo. Furthermore, 
a forest land (Markland) is surely an unpromising land to look for the 
latter. It was, however, the sole home of the Beothuk, so far ns we 
know, and this episode should probably be taken as the first experience 
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of white men with these insular people, if not altogether mythical— 
and indeed it has something of that air. 

Professor Hovgaard however discovers his Beothuk in the Indians 
who first traded and afterward fought at Hóp, so effectually thwarting 
the purposes of the expedition; distinguishing between them and the 
men killed on the shore (as he supposes) of Cape Cod—who must have 
been either Álgonkian of seme kind or their unknown possible prede- 
This grows out of the supposed need to accept and reconcile the two 
version4, resulting in an odd duplication of places as well as voyages. 
Thus we have two Vinlands, each with its especial Hóp,—the Vinland 
and Hôp of Leif beside Nantucket sound and tho Vinland and Hôp of 
Karlsefni on the east front of northern Newfoundland; also two Mark- 
lands, two Hellulands, two Kjallarnesses—rather widely distributed, 
We even seem to have an attempt to conserve the uniped—as a misunder- 
stood Beothuk, without giving up the Cape Cod bay killers of Thorvald: 
But the chief excuse for the uniped, hia chief reason for being, ao far as 
concerns the saga, waa surely to discharge that fatal arrow, We cannot 
well think of him without his distinctive achievement, Yet Thorvald 
can hardly have been killed twice. The reconcilement of contradictions 
appears in. danger of breaking down. 

A simpler way out is to recognize the names of Helluland, Markland, 
and Wineland as representing the three great natural divisions of the 
American coastal country, according to the- classification of Norse needa 
and wishes—the bleak treeless Arctic and sub-Arctic expanse, yielding 
furs only; the forest land full of game next below it; the warmer country 
still farther below, where fruits of the soil became more abundantly 
available—above all, the wine grapes, which more than any other 
product stood for unlimited sunny fruitfulness throughout all northern 
Europe. Thus rather widely separated localities might well be included 
in Wineland and the visitora who reached one part of its territory might 
well be disappointed by the lack of attractions reported from another. 
Recognizing certain confusions, distortions and inventions in the later 
narrative and the propriety olf adhering to the earlier one in the main, 
the story becomes more reasonable as well as more simple. 

Excepting the uniped and the Marklanders where the mythical 
element is rather pronounced, all the natives of the gaga seem to have 
been Indians of one tribe or another and not unlikely Algonkian,. Only 
two items militate against this in any degree— their skin boats and their 
great noisy projectile used in battle. These may very well have been 
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worked in long afterward by some narrator or copyist, the former 
representing his idea, derived from Greenland, of what was proper to a 
Skraelling, the latter introduced from accounts of Norse warfare, for 
decoration and the enlivening of the narrative. They certainly cannot 
outweigh the numerous characteristics described, which are very much 
more Indian than Eskimo. It is unnecessary to repeat these; reference 
may be made to Reeves facsimile copies and translation of the text 
and the very full consideration of it by Nansen and other recent writers. 

Professor Hovgaard devotes an appendix to the elaborate comparison 
of lacrosse and the Norse game of Anati/ethr, as described, with some 
notable differences: by Hertzberg and Bjarnason: Certain variations in 
the Indian games from which the standard lacrosse has developed are 
also considered: aa well as a ball game found among the Greenland 
Eskinio when Hans Egede visited them. His verdict is that: 


On the whole, the evidence brought to light by a stuily of these games favors 
the theory that Lacrosse came to the Indians through the Norsemen: but we fimi 
nothing in the sagas to show that such frequent and intimate intercourse which 
this theory presupposes took place between the two peoples. 


Perhaps a graver objection might be found in the lack of evidence 
of its transmission from the northeast American coast to more south- 
western interior regions and of evidence excluding a contrary movement. 

Professor Hovgaard speculates interestingly as to the origin of 
Stefansson’s blonde Eskimo and other Central Arctic Innuit who are 
reported to show signs of white blood. He thinks that an “unwritten 
chapter may exist comprising the story of the ultimate fusion of the 
Norse colony with the Eskimos in Greenland and the migration of the 
resulting mixed tries to the Arctic continent of America.” No doubt 
this is possible: but certainly there is a great gap between the two 
regions both geographically and historically. We have to take a flight 
in the air with no facts to rest on. Also, the obstacles would be very 
great and there seems no sufficient incentive to encounter them. Again, 
if, as we are told, the Greenland colonists never exceeded 2,000 people, 
and if, as the surviving records indicate, they had been dwindling for a 
long time before final extinction or absorption, the latter process might 
find a mere handful to operate on. Their progeny might become almost 
wholly indistinguishable from the mass of Eskimo about them even in 
the course of a century, and if transplanted to Victorialand or some 
other distant Arctic region would be even more indistinguishable now. 
Certainly this line of reasoning ia not infallible, for heredity plays strange 
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tricks and there may be an underestimate in the accepted Norse Green- 
land census; alio other factors; not readily to be guessed, may have 
entered into the problem. But the burden of proof remains with those 
whe suggest anything so essentially extravagant, however fascinating 
to the fancy. 

Of course any work dealing with these old sagas must present also 
more or less of the Icelandic side of anthropology. Professor Hovgaard 
has turned his technical knowledge and. predilection» to especially 
account in clearing up certain difficult questions of early life and naviga- 
tion, By his careful study and exposition of the drift of the ice between 
Greenland and the American mainland, the waterway left open up the 
former shore, the outlets from it and their seasons, we ore made to 
understand better than ever before the sailing directions for reaching 
inhabited Greenland from Iceland and the wisdom, almost the inevitable- 
ness, of Thorfinn Karlsefni's voyage from the Eastern to the Western 
settlement, before sailing south or southwest to reach a mew world. 
Also Professor Hovgaard’s plans of homesteads in Iceland and Green- 
land, though not absolutely unique, are among the best that have been 
given, and with the accompanying text, which is based on the paina- 
taking spadework of official Danish archeologists in both settlements of 
Greenland, must bring the life of those isolated pastoral and fishing 
communities, with their rather surprising variety of livestock, plainly 
before the eye af any reader, Yet again, the book contains valuable 
work in topography: the sketches of several different Icelandic and more 
eastern Héps being particularly instructive. Incidentally the one near 
Karlsefni'a home in northern Iceland makes clearer than ever the curious 
parallel in matters of detail between it and Mount Hope bay; and its 
page-companion fram the Orkneys showa repeatedly the transformation 
of the word Hóp into the English Hope, fancied by some to have taken 
place in that Rhode Island instance, passing through the intermediate 
form Haup, which Munro's "History of Bristol" asserts that the early 
English settlers found in use by the Indians of the neighborhood as a 
lacal name. ‘There is, of course, also an obvious resemblance to. à name 
of Trumbull's dictionary and surviving common use, one form of which 
ie Montauk, though it does not appear that there has been any real 
connection between the words. But no doubt these parallels are odd 
and suggestive rather than reliably helpful, 

It is plain that we must not accept too confidently the specific 
statements of even the earlier and less Hagrantly unreliable of these saga 
versions. Historic it ia not, unless in the sense that Ivanhoe and Henry 
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Esmond are historic; but we must not forget that these latter would be 
precious and indispensable sources of history if we had nothing else to 
tell us about their periods. Apparently in the growth of this saga a 
series of ballad-like poems were turned for the most part into prose and 
strung on the thread of a brief and business-like ship's-log, embodying 
some terse notes of what struck the eye. Other episodes were taken from 
other reminiscent narratives of the voyage of Greenland life and prefixed, 
interleaved, or appended. [t comes down to tis in final copying, with 
slight changes by error or well-meant interpolation. We test this result 
by its correspondence or lack thereof with what we know to be true and 
what could not be known in that pre-Columbian time unless originally 
derived from those who had made the voyage to America by the northern 
route. Similarly we are able to gather and add a little from the later 
and more elaborately vitiated Flatey-book text. But it is not safe to 
treat as conclusive a passing reference to skin boats, or a two days’ 
voyage, or mountains as distinguished from hills, or the failure of fishing 
at a point said to be never entirely frozen over, or the brandishing in the 
air of “staves” which may or may not be double paddles. When these 
or the like taken literally raise a problem it is well to remember that we 
do not certainly know their origin and abide by the general drift of the 


description or story. tiie Н. Вавсоск 


OCEANIA 


The History of Melanesian Society. By W. H. R. Revers, F.RS., 
Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge. С. P. Putnam's Sons 
(Cambridge University Press): Cambridge, tong. 2 vols xit, 400 
pp. 8 fige. 25 pls., 6 maps; 610 pp., 1 map. (Price £10.50). 

This impressive book constitutes "the first instalment of the work 
of the Perey Sladen Trust Expedition to Melanesia.” It does not 
embody the results of the intensive investigations undertaken by Dr 
Rivers and his assistants in the Western Solomons and the islands of 
Bougainville straits, but is based on the survey work done by the author 
"during the journey to and from the Solomon Islands." 

Volume t contains the new facts obtained, among which, as might 
be expected, kinship terminologies from every group or island visited 
figure prominently, There is a welcome sketch of Tikopian culture, 
whose close affiliations with that of Tonga are demonstrated in a later 
chapter (1t, p. 234), and considerable new material is offered concerning 
the Banks islands, especially as regards the club and secret. societies. 
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In this group the poroporo custom (p. 46) presents a striking analogy to 
the joking-relationship of the Crow, Hidatsa, and Dakota Indians, and 
a corresponding usage is reported from the Reef islands (p. 230), 

But, however important may be the additions of fact, they are com- 
pletely overshadowed by the theoretical discussion that constitutes 
Volume t1, which consists ol an elaborate series of arguments purporting 
to analyze the complexities of Melanesian culture (and indeed of Poly- 
nesian, as well) into its component elements and to establish the relative 
chronology of the constituent layers. [t is impossible to withhold 
admiration for the skill with which Dr Rivers has welded together the 
most diverse strands of evidence into a consistent fabric of argument 
in behalf of his scheme ‘and for the unfailing candor and adroitness with 
which difficulties are exposed only to be overcome. — Nevertheless, pain- 
fully conscious as is the reviewer of his incompetence in the Oceanian 
field, he cannot avoid feeling that some other student who shared Dr 
Rivers's knowledge of this area might construct an argument no lesa 
consistent, elaborate, and plausilile; yet widely diverging from that here 
presented. Та short, while it would be rash to deny that the author's 
scheme in its main outlines corresponds to.reality, 1 do not see that thia 
has been demonstrated. At many a particular point alternative inter- 
pretations suggest themselves, and thus the scheme as a whole appears 
as but one of a number of possible solutions of the Oceaman problem. 

Since apace forbids a thoroughgoing examination a single instance 
must suffice to illistrate the nature of my difficulties with the author's 
hypotheses. One of the essential elements of Dr Rivers's scheme is the 
assumption, admittedly purely hypothetical for Melanesia (ц, р. 59), 
that at a certain period the elders exercised such contro! as to monopolize 
all the young women of the community. ‘This assumption is mace to 
explain the practice of marriage between a man and his daughter's 
daughter (classificatorily speaking). That such a practice existed, is, 
however, not a matter of observation but of inference from features 
of the Pentecost kinship nomenclature (15, p. 48). In this system indi- 
viduals class the mother's mother with the elder sisters; a woman 
addresses her mother's mother's brother as her brother; the father's 
mother and the mother's father are classed with the brothers or sisters- 
in-law: the wife's mother is called child: and the husband of the sister's 
daughter (woman speaking) is termed father (1, р. 198). In all this I 
see nothing requiring the assumption that individuals two generations 
apart were actually united in wedlock. Since a dual organization with 
matrilineal descent obtains, my mother's mother is my elder moiety- 
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sister, and her brother is an elder moiety-brother; my father's mother 
and my mother's father are necessarily of the complementary moiety, 
hence are muiety-Gesckwister of my potential mates; my wife's mother 
must belong to the same moiety as my child; and a woman's sister's 
daughter's husband will belong to the same moiety as the woman's father. 
The anomalous features of the Pentecost system are thus explained in 
the simplest possible manner from known social conditions, vis, dial 
division with maternal descent. ‘The inference of the practice of grand- 
daughter marriage, solely supported aa to actual occurrence by the 
statement of a native [rom another group, becomes unnecessary; and 
accordingly the hypothesis of "gerontocracy" to account for the hypo- 
thetical practice is unnecessary. 

It is only fair to. state that Dr Rivers himself is fully conscious of the 
provisional character of his scheme. If I appear hypercritical about a 
particular clement of it, it i$ because Dr Rivera seems convinced that 
changes in his historical synthesis will be due solely to additional knowl- 
edge and not from any change in method. I have therefore ventured to 
point out by what seems a typical instance wherein I consider the method 
itself at fault, To put the matter briefly, there is a dillerence of. taste 
regarding the tise of hvpothesis inasmuch as Dr Riverz's leaning is 
toward greater prodigality while | incline to the utmost parsimony as 
to hypothetical assumptions, Where such assumptions are made, 1 
think they should be based on conditions observed in the culture discussed 
or at least found among neighboring tribes. ‘The dominance of elders 
would appeal to me far more if it had been reported from Oceania rather 
than as an assumption ad Aoc. 

Nevertheless, in the execution of his stupendous task Dr Rivers has 
succeeded in enriching our science with a host ol fruitful. ideas and 
special methods of procedure. His conception of the influence of small 
bodies of immigrants, of the development through contact of cultural 
features that had not existed in the fusing cultures; his emphasis on 
precisely those aspects of culture neglected in Graebner'á scheme; above 
all hia insistence оп the mechanism by which borrowed features are 
adopted and assimilated, constitute significant additions to theoretical 
‘ethnology and will profoundly affect ethnological thought. Of the more 
specific interpretations that of quasi-conventionalized art strongly 
appeals to me, Dr Rivers points out the weakness of the old theory 
that realistic representations through degeneration become transformed 
into geometrical patterns: thi» does not explain why these patterns 
differ so widely [rom one another. His. own explanation rests on the 
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influence of cultural contact—the fusion of a realistic style practised 
by one tribe with the geometrical style of another (u, pp. 374-393). 
Finally, Dir Rivers's scheme itself, however skeptical we may remain as 
to its specific implications, cannot fail to stimulate students to undertake 
corresponding syntheses for other areas. Taken all in all, The History 
0f Aelanerian Society must be reckoned one of the most noteworthy 
ethnological contributions of the lust decade. 
RonggT H. Lowik 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Anthropologische Untersuchungen tiber die Niasser. J. B. von Kleiweg 
de Zwaan. Martinus Wijoff, The Hague, r9r4. vit, 282 pages, I 
map, 118 figures, § diagrams and 26 tables of measurements, 

The present monograph forma the second volume of an extended 
work on the results of a trip of exploration to the Island of Nias, near the 
western coast of Sumatra, undertaken by the author in roro. The first 
volume treats of "Die Heilkunde der Miasser," and Volume m ia 
entitled "Crániometrische Untersuchungen bei den Niassern." The 
second volume, containing the atithropological observations on the tribes 
of Nias, is marked by thoroughness and care and can justly be proclaimed 
a model of ita kind. 

The Niassers have not been investigated before [rom a purely anthro- 
pological standpoint. The existing data in the way of general descrip- 
tion and scientific observation pertaining to the population of Nios are 
put down by the author in his first three chapters, as well as relevant 
material collected by himself. This section deals with the mative 
legends as to the descent of the people; with the language, etc.: the 
geological conditions of the Island of Nias: the general physical charac- 
teristics of the Niassers, as well as of the other inhabitants of the Indian 
Archipelago and Continent. A close relationship of the Niaserrs to the 
aboriginal population of the Indian arclipelage can with all probability 
be derived from the different statements, 

In order to get as clear as possible a survey of the population of the 
different parts of the island, the author hos made his investigations in the 
four principal regions corresponding to the four points of the compass. 
First came the people of the several coastal districts, whence the interior 
ones were visited. In this way a good many different tribes were traced, 
of which even the neighboring ones live sharply separated in most of 
the cases. The northern tribes are said to have immigrated from the 
south, a belief corroborating the legend of the first settlements i that 
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part of Nias. Kleiweg haz measured 1298 male individuals: unfor- 
tunately females, for reasons of decorum, had to be neglected. Only 
heathen and converted Christians were considered in order to deal 
with the probably purest blood, Mohammedans being excluded on 
account of probable Malay crossing. 

Chapters iv-xvirt (p. 56-247) contain the author's own careful 
investigations dealing with the proportions of the body in general; 
dactyloscopic records; the color of the eyes and hair, and the form of 
the hair; the form of the head and face; measurements of the body 
and its parts; measurements of the head and the indices (very detailed); 
differences between the Southern tribes of Nias and those of other 
regions; & comparison with the Minangkabau-Malays of the same 
author; facial casts; strength of the hand; acuity of vision; [requency 
of pulse; peculiarities of character, He followed the craniometric 
instructions of Rudolf! Martin, also using his instrumentarium, as well 
as von Luschan's table for skin color, Martin's. table for eye color, 
Collin's dynamometer, and Landolt's aptotypes, 

The men of Nias are of rather short stature and possess skeletal and 
muscular systems of moderate ûr slight development: The coloring ûf 
the chest was found almost everywhere lighter than that of the back. 
It oscillated between nos. 15 and 26 of von Luschan's table, Blue birth- 
marks ( Mongolenflecke) occur. 

The proportion of loops and whorls of the Haulleisten-systems on 
corresponding as well as on different fingera shows in many respects 
striking resemblances with Minangkaháu—Malays and Europeans, 
Kleiweg for that reason doubts the diagnostic value af dactyloseapy for 
anthropological purposes. The coloring of the eyes lies between nos. 
з апі 3 of Martin's table, being characterized by a shading of dark 
brown. A lighter coloring of the eyes as a rule does not coincide with a 
lighter coloring of the akin, ‘The color of the hair was, ina preponderat- 
ing number of cases, brownish-black or blackish-brown, its form slightly 
wavy and in crosssection generally oval. Into ethnological observa- 
tions as to the manner of wearing the hair, | cannot enter here. In 
most of the Niassers the forehead and skull are well-arched: faces of a 
lower and broader type are in the majority. About so per cent. of the 
individuals examined possessed the Mongolian eyelid: as a rule the slit 
of the eyelid passed laterally upwards, The root of the nose Hes rather 
deep; a broad nasal ridge and thick puffed-up wings are most common. 
The ridge of the nose is generally straight (64, £. ¢,, 9 per cent.), the rest 
might be described as concave ог convex; the latter type being generally 
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high and narrow. Prognathiam is rather common and is found to a 
stronger degree in a coarser type of faces. The lobe of the ear (left) was 
in 9* cases (15 per cent.), entirely joined to the akin of the face, a sign, 
according to the author, of intellectual inferiority but not of degeneration. 
The range of variation of the facial characteristics admitted ol a sepura- 
tion into a coarser and clumsier and a finer and narrower type, an inter- 
mediate one being also recognized. An accurate description of these 
types is found on page 114 ff. The average height of the body 1% 154.73. 
cm., with a range in the majority of the Niassere between 152 amd 158 
em.; the total range of variation being from T35-171'cm. Тһе Niassers 
should not be classified as Pygmies, because their medium height ts 
above rso em. Those below this figure the author also does not wish 
to have tegarded as Pygmies, but asa variety of the taller natives, It 
ia a fact, though, that the Niassers belong to the smallest tribes of the 
Indian Archipelago. The finger-reach of 161.32 cm. points to rather 
short arme in proportion to the entire bodily height. Direct and relative 
measurements are quoted for the extremities as well as their subdivisions, 
the relative ones being compared with those of other civilized and 
primitive peoples. For several characteristics an intermediate position 
was determined (for instance as to the relative length of the armis), for 
some others (е. р. the relative length of the leg or rump) a decided 
inclination towards primitive peoples was noted. Considering the foot- 
prints, one is almost tempted to speak of a tendency toward splay-footed- 
ness. In these footprints the lateral margin and the metatarsus are 
generally quite broad, while the heels on the contrary were small. A 
striking feature consists in the fan-like spreading of thé toes. The 
average length of the head mounted to 181 mim. (155-301. mm.) the 
average breadth was 146.1 (120-166 mm.), yielding a cephalic index 
of 80.72 (67-102). Іп ordér to get as accurate a record as possible of 
this index in consideration of its absolute components (length and 
breadth), the author divided his heads into small ones, such of medium 
size, and large ones, in correspondence with the advice given by von 
Török. It was demonstrated by this process, that the combinations af 
medium broad, medium long, and broad, medium-long occur most 
frequently (03.30 per cent.) among the Niassers, Of 1297 heads there 
are 137 (10.5 per cent.) dolichocephals; 404 (38.07 per cent.) mesocephala; 
and 666 (51.43 per cent.) brachycephals. — These subdivisions of the index 
are quoted separately also for the different tribes, The form of the face 
ia of interest mostly because of ite tapering upwards. This condition is 
expressed by proper indices, The face is on the average mesoprosopic 
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(88.56 per cent.), the nose mesarrhin (70.13 per cent.). The comparison 
between the height of the body und the circumference of the head showed, 
that the Niassers possess, as à rule, with a greater bodily height (at least 
up to 150 em.) a larger circumference of the head. In Chapter xu of 
his book, Kleiweg attempted a differentiation of his material into types, 
comparing 20 individuals with either the greatest or the smallest cephalic 
index, or the index of the nose, or the morphological index of the face. 
or the greatest or smallest stature, in each case with the remaining data 
of these four characteristics. The results permitted the conclusion that 
the Niassers do not form а homogeneous race, their pliysical characters 
showing different racial elementa. — In this way the occurrence ol a long, 
narrow nose in the brachycephals and broad, short nose in the dolicho- 
cephals is accounted for. The different observations permitted the 
specialization of the Southern Niassers, whose bodily height and hetter- 
nourished physique are in all probability connected with better and more 
favorable conditions of life in their specific locality. They also differ 
in some other characteristics [rom the rest of the population, Å con- 
trasting of Niassers of the South with those of other parts of the island, 
and with Minangkabau-Malays is carried through by the author in 
chapter xin, where we also find the principal results of his investigations 
as such. The author succeeded on his trip in taking tat facial caste, 
57 of which are from Niassers; all of these are reproduced in phototype. 
They are a very good means for recognizing the different types described 
by the investigator. An accompanying list contains names, tribal 
affiliation, and definite habitat of the people whose caste were taken. 
A complete list of literature aa well as an alphabetical index conclude 
the text which is supplied with 118 illustrations and 8 diagrams. А 
model of conscientious work is represented also in 26 comprehensive 
tables of measurements, giving 48 measurements for every one of 1298 
individuals. Precisely these numbers are ol permanent value for later 
monographs on similar or like subjects. The selection of measurements 
is @ Very appropriate one. One may properly thank the author for so 
mach painstaking and discriminating work as is manifested in his accu- 
mulation of measurement records. — A map of the Island of Xias concludes 
the meritorious second volume of the entire work. 
BEUNO OETTEKING 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


ORAL TRADITION AND History 

THE symposium articles in recent issues of the American Anthro- 
pologist and the Journal of American Folk-Lore were designed to give 
foreign attendants at the Nineteenth Session of the Americanist Congress 
a summary of the work that has been accomplished in North America 
and a convenient introduction to the points of view held on this aide of 
the Atlantic. This was especially desirable since American scholars 
have as a tule eschewed a presentation of general resulte and have often 
buried important theoretical resulk& amidst a mass o[ concrete feld 
data. The very fact that the papers in question represent the first 
synthetic attempt on a large scale harbors, however, a serious danger, 
[tis possible and even probable that our foreign colleagues will view the 
irticles more seriously than do the authors and will mistake individual 
judy ments for the consensus of American opinion. 

As one of the collaboratore [ am especially eager to remove the 
atmosphere of finality that bids fair to invest the symposmm. So far 
as my own contribution is concerned, | must confess that my views as to 
the end of ceremonialism are by no means shared by other ethnologists. 
Conversations with a number of fellow-workers have convinced me that 
my conception of ceremonialism ia generally considered distinctly, 
nay hopelessly, one-slded. Indeed only in a single quarter have | 
encountered whole-hearted sympathy with my position, 1 earnestly 
desire that this criticism shall be made publicly and that it may in- 
augurate à thoroughgoing discussion of the subject. In the hope of 
stimulating an exchange of opinions an all of the topics dealt with I 
present the following remarks on one of the essays. 

In their paper on " Primitive American History" (American Anthro- 
poiogist, 1914, pp. 376-412) Drs Swanton and Dixon start Írom the sound 
position that an objective classification has historical significance, and 
since the only available classification is based on language they take their 
point of departure from the accepted linguistic grouping. In the further 
discussion of the history of tribal divisions of these larger stocks they 
attach great importance to native traditions, It therefore seems un- 
fortunate that they have avoided a discussion of the relations of oral 
tradition to history. The preliminary statement, that traditions '"'al- 
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though sometimes noncommitial and frequently misleading, gain іп 
weight when recorded by several different persons and when taken in 
connection with other data," hardly supplies this deficiency since in 
practice the authors repeatedly use the native statements of origim and 
migration when other data in the shape of ethnological, linguistic, or 
archeological information are not available orare at least not cited. We 
require therefore come light on the question whether tradition as such 
supplies historically valuable data. 

The important thing to keep in mind is that the question before us 
is not a metaphysical one, bur a question of method. We are not 
concerted with the abstract. possibility of tradition preserving a knowl- 
edge af events; we want to know what historical conclusions may safely 
be drawn from given oral traditions in ethnological practice, And as 
regards this purely methodological question | can only say, in substantial 
agreement with views expressed by Dr P. E. Goddard and more recently 
by Dr Sidney Hartland ("On the Evidential Value of the Historical 
Traditions of the Baganda and Bushongo.” Folk. Lore, xxv, 19014, рр. 
428—456), that Î cannot attach to ora! traditions any historical value 
whatsoever under any conditions whatsoever. We cannot know theim 
to be true except on the basis of extraneous evidence, and in that case 
they are superfluous since the linguistic, ethnological, or archeological 
data suffice to establish the conclusions in question. When linguistic 
comparison has proved the close affinity of Crow and Hidatsa, the tradi- 
tion of à common origin shared by the tribes speaking these languages: 
does not lend to the result one iota of additional certainty. Where 
“other data” are lacking, the use of the oral traditions for historical 
reconstruction mist be discountenanced asa matter of obvious methodo- 
logical caution. We cannot safely reject as mythical that part of a 
tradition which conflicts with our conception of physical possibility 
and retain the remainder as correct. The Nez Percé account ol how this 
people first secured borses (Journal of American Folk-Lore, xxi, 1908, 
p. 158) contains nothing irrational, yet, as Dr Spinden has pointed out, 
it grossly misropiresents events barely more than a hundred years old. 
We can hardly do better in testing the historical sense of natives than to 
select some recent historical event, such as the acquisition of the horse, 
and note how native memory has preserved or failed to preserve knowl- 
edge of it. When we find, for instance, that in an Assiniboine creation 
myth the hero-trickster makes the earth, regulates ihe seasons; and 
creates men and horses in practically a single breath, while the Hopi 
represent Spider-woman as creating the burro, we may well he skeptical 
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as to historical reconstructions from native statements. It may be, of 
course, that tribes differ immensely in point of their historical sense; it 
may he that they preserve accurately events other than those of interest 
to us, as indeed seems clear from the calendar counts of Plains tribes. 
But in the latter case the assumed native “history” is not history in our 
sense any more than the fact, even if true, of my neighbor's cat having 
kittens is history: and as for tribal differences, what criteria have we 
for estimating them solely on the basis of the traditions? From the 
traditiona themaelvea nothing can be deduced. When different ob- 
servers record the same account in the same tribe It may simply show 
that the quasi-historical account is part and parcel of the tribal lore; if 
it is supported by traditions of other tribes, it may simply point to the 
diffusion of a myth, a well-known phenomenon in ethnology. The 
utmost: | am able to concede is that a tradition referring ta the remote 
past may furnish a starting-point for linguistic, archeological, or other 
investigations; but our. knowledge of native- history will in the: end 
depend wholly on the resulr af these inquiries: 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL History, 
New Vors Сит 


Вовнит Н. Пома 


Ов. Dixon's REPLY 

THERE aré two points that I should like to raise in connection with 
Dr Lowie's criticism of the paper recently written by Dr Swanton ant 
myself on "Primitive American History,” The objection is made that 
in the paper we have relied unduly oa origin and migration traditions 
where other data are not available or are not cited, and that there was 
not included in the paper a discussion of the " relations of oral tradition 
to history." In the space at our disposal it was quite impossible to 
give in detail the data on which our conclusions were based or even to 
cite much of the evidence considered. Wherever possible all evidence, 
of whatever sort, was taken into account. This same limitation of 
space made it seem unnecessary to enter inta (the discussion of the 
general question of the relative value of oral tradition. The purpose of 
the article, os we understood it, wus to give a summary of the present 
status of the problem of the history of the Indian tribes of North America: 
it did not seem any part of our task to indulge in speculations on the 
philosophy of history or general questions of historical method. 

Dr Lowie states emphatically that he does not “attach to oral 
traditions any historical value whatsoever under any conditions what- 
soever." Such a statement is quite amazing, and it hardly seems 
possible that it was intended to be sa extreme. That oral tradition is, 
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as in the instances Dr Lowie quotes, sometimes grotesquely inaccurate 
is well known; that it is sometimes extraordinarily accurate and often 
generally correct is equally a matter of record. Absolutely unqualified 
statements like that of Dr Lowie's are usually dangerous, 

В. В. Dixon 


Hanvanun UxrvERAITY, 
CaunatDGE, Mass. 
Da. SwANTON's REPLY | 

Tre point raised hy Dr Lowie is one deserving consideration, | 
think, however, that he has made a misstatement in the first instance 
by saying that Dr Dixon and I “repeatedly use the native statements 
of origin and migration when other data in the shape of ethnological, 
linguistic, of archeological information are not available or are at least 
not cited." Asa matter of fact, the number of cases in which we depend 
solely on traditional evidence is small. 

As to the value of traditional evidence itself my experience may 
be different from that of Dr Lowie.. Tr iš true that much of that evidence 
is unreliable but in one particular | have found a very considerable 
measure of reliability, viz,, a8 to the region, or at least the direction, from 
which the tribe came. | am not here referring merely to testimony 
drawn from myths or migration legends but to the opinion current in the 
tribe or shared by the older members of it; On the basis of my own 
experience, I would say that in the cases which we can check up the 
supplementary evidence confirms the tradition about nine times out of 
every ten. Та cases which we cannot check up we therefore lind a 
preponderance of probability that the tradition af origin has a historical 
basis, At least | consider the statement "| cannot attach to oral 
traditions any historical value whatsoever under any conditions what- 
socver" unwarrantable, as unwarrantable as i£ 1 should say "I cannot 
attach to resemblances based on anthropometric measurements any 
historical value whatsoever under any conditions whatsoever," 
| Jous R. SWANTON 
BUREAU OF ÁuwERICAM ETHNOLOGY, 

WasmiNGTox, 0. С 
INTERPRETING ÜEREMONIALISM 

EVOLUTIONARY theory has worked [or harm as well. as for good in 
ethnology. ts career began virtuously enmigh in routing out both the 
religious and. the rationalistic! theories of social origins: but then, arro- 

! Rationalistie, juridici] theory was driven back, hut perhaps hardly routed. 
For ia the explanation of society as a bed of fossilized costorma, any prnctice, however 
grotesur, nury be assumed to have been reasonable when it originated, a compromine 
that has made the theory of autvivals fairly acceptable to the legal mind, 
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gant and over-ambitious, it bullied scientists as well a8 publicists into 
the belief that it» offspring, the theory of social survivals, was a master 
key to all sociological locks. And yet many customs which have come 
to be explained as mere relics of the past can be understood far better 
as vital expressions of contemporaneous psychoses, I refer in particular 
to the customs | take to be ceremonial expressions of our chronic aversion 
to adaptation, to changing our habits. 

Deep and abiding as our aversion to change may be, it has at times 
to be overcome. The facts of age and of sex, of roaming and of death, 
have to be met. Despite our ingenuity, we do grow up, we grow ald, 
we fall in love, we fall out of love, we leave home, we die. These changes 
in our circumstances we dodge to be sure, as well as we can, ignoring 
them or the prospect of them fram day to day, and for more or less con- 
siderable periods. Instead of acknowledging them as they occur or 
appreciating their imminence, we wait until they have wa by the throat, 
Then all of a sudden there is a capitulation. It is announced to the 
world that we have come.of age, that we have become a man, that we 
are "coming out," that we are mating, that we have borne a child, 
that we are divorcing, that we are setting out on our travels, that we are 
bereaved by death. 

The announcement and the other ceremonies accompanying it, the 
liée —birthday and anniversary rites, initiation rites, weddings, fare- 
wells, funerals—are sometimes o formal protest against the inevitable 
change or adaptation, mere ceremonial luster; but more often they are 
a balm for the perturbation aroused by the change, a kind of shock 
absorber. They divert our attention from the subjective adaptation to 
the objective, {from introspection or observation of the other's personality 
to consideration of material, impersonal things, and most important of 
all, from the change as one to be met individually to one to be met 
collectively. It is a support to realize that others have gone through 
with it before. It gives all a reassuring sense of solidarity, of participa: 
tion, the support of numbers. Epochal ceremonial also gives us a sense 
of assurance that the change is made once for all and that the more final 
the break with the past the more settled will be the ге. И is the 
uncertainty which is wearing, and disquieting enough tó give one a sense 





Mery ulgnificmnt là this Greek word, raer, forrite, Tt comes from a root meaning 
"ta grow up.” bot it wan applied not only to [nitinilon at puberty, but to weddings, 
ta funerals, to all "mysteries" Aa Dr Harrisen pointa out, the term indicates the 
two factors ol any rite, " the patting aif of the oli, the putting on ol the new." — (Awciemni 
Ari and Rial, p. 113. New York and London, 1913). 
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of danger. That is why in times of recognized change, im crises, at 
birth, at adolescence, at marriage, during illness, at death, evil spirits 
are supposed to be abroad and bent on harm. Hence, much of epochal 
ceremonial has to do with the exorcising or placating of evil spirits 
and, supplementarily, with the enlisting of spirits who are benevolent 
and helpful. 

Our fear of change is back not only of supernatural practices: at 
critical ‘times but of endless taboos, at these times and all the ume. 
These taboos are concerned for the most part with social relations, for 
our habits are most readily upset by the habits of others, our personality 
most influenced by theirs: Personal contacts are therefore dangerous, 
alarming, to be safeguarded, And yet gregarious creatures as we are, 
we crave them. Taboos of personal isolation, taboos on intimacy, 
conventionalities. we call them when we begin to question them, are 
our way our, our way of reconciling the instinct of gregarioustess and 
the. instinct for routine, our longing for one another and our dread of 
change. | 

The taboos of personal isolation have led observers to posit an original 
individualism which society has had to overcome, | But donot the táboos 
of personal isolation, the bulk of conventionalities, arise almost whally 
between persons who are unlike in type and whose conformity to type is 
imperiled in each case by the unlikeness of the other? They avoid each 
other or raise up barriers against cach other merely because they are 
unlike. Intolerance of an unlike type ia a collective, not an individual- 
istic, Expression, 

With the passing of the fear of change, contact with the unlike in 
type will not be dreaded. Tolerance for them will develop. Nay, even 
individualism, the departure from any type, may be welcome, the play 
of personality upon personality becoming ol social concern, Now, once 
absorbed in the problems of personality, we shall be in danger of losing 
the psychological clue to ceremonial, Are there not today funeral rites 
and mourning practices whose meaning is obscure? ‘The lines between 
age classes have become faint enough to make puzzling the some time 
importance of adolescence and initiation celebrations. As for Marriage 
ceremonial, the meaning of much of it is already lost, and when mating 
becomes the personal matter it promises to be, a wedding will be more 
than ever an enigma. Some day there will be no such opportunity as 
I had a while ago to puzzle out its significance, | happened to be present 
in Boston at a family council to determine whether or not the little 
son of a remarrying widow was tû attend her wedding. The argument 
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ran entirely along the lines.of whether the ceremony would be a shock to 
the boy or a shock absorber, The mother wanted him to be present. 
“Since there is to be an abrupt change in my boy's life," urged she, "I 
want the ceremony to be a pleasant occasion for him, and it will he." 
The paternal grandmother took the opposition: “Your marriage will 
be a shock to him," she said, "let him learn of it little by little. Since 
you are going away, he need not hear of itat once." — "It will be a shock," 
said an uncle, " but better let him have it all at once, get through with it." 

To sum up, ceremonialism, and 1 have been referring merely to 
epochal ceremonialism, is not so much a bed of fossils, of relics of mori- 
bund custom, as a living manifestation of aversion ta change. To 
primitive and modern alike, ceremonial is a shock absorber, a mitigating 
diversion from the change become inevitable. The crisis view of change 
has begun, however, to pass out; under the compulsion of our new 
concepta of personality, change is being met asit occurs. The time may 
come when life will give no clue to ceremonialism, ceremonialism having 
passed out of life. Then it will not be a question of tracing back a 
ceremonial fragment to its ancient bed, a childish puzzle, but à question 
of psychological diagnosis made extremely difficult by Нн detachment 
from current experience, A dying out type of psychosis may be in even 
more urgent need of description than a dying out people, 


Ensiz Crews Parsons 
New York Crrv 


Buackroot RELATIONSHIP TERMS 


Ix attempting to use extant collections ol terms. of relationship for a 
comparative study of Algorkian tribes, we reap the result of the former 
lack of interest in this subject in the form of inadequate and. conflicting 
data. In general, the information given by investigators for individual 
tribes is scanty, ambiguous, and otherwise at fault. The schedules 
usually include only relatives in. the immediate family of the person 
usitig the relationship terma, the cousins and their children being most 
frequently ignored, and few discriminations due to the sex of the speaker 
are recorded. The most comprehensive body of data, that of Morgan 
in his "Systems ol Consanguinity and Affinity of the Human Family," 
containing palpable errors, apparent contradictions, and frequent 
omissions, is presented in an atrocious form, such that it discouraged 
subsequent research in this field, Only in the belief that it may stimu- 
late the acquisition of new material for the correction of the old, and to 
place on record for the convenience of field-workers the form of an Algon- 
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kian system, have we presumed to redescribe the Blackfoot relationship 
systems recorded by Morgan, Wissler, and others. 

The Blood and Piegan systems present features of considerable 
comparative interest. As is commonly the case among Algonkian tribes, 
we find in both systems that in the ascending generations, beginning with 
that of the grandparents, relatives are distinguished only on the basis 
of sex (males: Blood; nd-ahzsi'; Piegan; mi-ah"-sà: females: Blood; re-tà'- 
ke-ah xs; Piegan; me-tà^-ke-dse), while all the members of the generations 
of the grandchild, greatgrandchild, etc:, are merged in one group (Blood: 
nec-so'-tdn; Piegan: mee-so"-tan), 

Such is their phonetic similarity that there is probably an identity 
of the terms for father's sister, father's brother's wife, mother’s sister, 
mother's brother's wife. and stepmother (Blood: e-to'Jakys, me-to’-lah'rs, 
ne-to'-loax-ts; Piegan: ne-to'-tarse, n'-fo'-tox-is), leaving a special term 
for mother (Blood: wee-crist’: Pieyan: meex-ist'), A second group is 
comprised of father's brother, mother's sister's husband and stepfather 
(ne-to’-to-md), and, corresponding to the first case, a special term is 
applied to father (Blood: sin'-nd; Piegan: min), The third group that 
is usually found in an Algonkian system is here treated in an unusual 
way, For the Piegan, Morgan records a term for mother's brother 
and father's sister's husband. (ne-to-Lah'se') which may be phonetically 
related to that for the father's sister group, but according to Wissler 
the term applied to these relatives is that for elder brother (nissa) 
and Morgan finds this same feature among the Blood. Morgan recog- 
nizes this feature as an anomaly found only among the Crow, Hidatsa, 
and Blackfoot; but he adds that among the last jt is not the usual form 
of relationship. These groupings ate decidedly unusual in view of the 
fourfold classification of these relatives os "father," "mother," "uncle" 
and "aunt," based apparently on an exogamic grouping, which appears 
in the Arapaho, Groa Ventre, Cree, and Ojibwa! systems, although it ia 
true that the last two peoples do have specific terms for father and 
mother, 

Another group of classificatory features equally illustrative of the 
differences between the tribal systems may well be introduced here. 
While among the Piegan both sexes designate the father-in-law by а 
distinet term. (se-td'«sa-ko) and the mother-in-law by that for grand- 
mother, a Blood man designates these persona as grandparents, and a 

‘While there is no such thing ae “the Ojibwa system” (we have at hand six 


features used here for comparative purpores represent the general structure of such 
a system, 


т 
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Blood woman, as father and mother. In both systems there are distinct 
terme for husband (Blood: но -ті: Piegan: some) and wife (Blood: 
ue-Lok'-ke'-man; Piegan: m¢-fo-be'-man: cl. man's brother's wile: p'-do'- 
fo-Ee-man). Both men and women apply the same term tò the step- 
brother (Blood: #e-te"-fegse; Piegan: me-fo'-fo-pd-pe), but although the 
Blood class the stepsister with the stepmother, the Piegan designate 
her by a distinet term (»'-Io'-o-kame). 

Quite as unusual as the classificatory features. outlined above, but 
fortunately more susceptible of comparative study, are thé terminological 
groupings in the speaker's own generation, Only in this generation do 
we find an age factor-as a basis of classification. The father’s brother's 
son and mother’s sister's son, as well as the speaker's own brothers, are 
termed elder or younger brothers (Blood: nis'-s3, and mis-bun': Piegan: 
нгеле-т4, and mitha d); while the daughters of father's brother and 
mother's sister ore classed with own sister as elder or younger sisters 
(nee’-hes-fd, of nee-mis"-l4, and me-sis'-sd). For the Blackfoot proper, 
however, Tims notes that there is but one term applied to younger brother 
or younger sister, the usual feature in Algonkian systems; but men and 
women use different terms for this relationship (n£s küs' and ni sis" 5a). 
All this i5 readily comprehensihle, but not so the grouping of cross-cousins, 
Among the Blood, we find that a man uses a distinct term (nah -nt-kin'- 
ame} for his male cross-cousin, this differing from that employed by a 
woman (so-in-nd): a man designates his mother's brother's daughter by 
a term (e-ki-kame) which may possibly be phonetically related to the 
Piegan term for stepsister (n'-to'+to-kame), while a woman calli the same 
person elder or younger sister, Among the Piegan, however, while а 
man calls his male cross-cousin by one term (т -іс Чет-М-то”), а second 
term (ne’-lé-kome), possibly related to that for stepsister, ia used for his 
father's sister's daughter, and a third term. (n'-do'-fo-ke-man') used for 
mother’s brother's daughter is also that for wife's sister’ A woman 
speaking of the same persons designates the first by the third term above, 
the second as elder or younger sister, and the third by a distinct term 
(ne-wi'-tease) which is probably identical with a Blood man's term for 
his sister's son (mo-d'-toase). 

Before appealing to a. comparison with other tribal systems for an 
explanation of these seeming anomalies, we shall do well to consider 
two other groupe of classificatory features. The first group ia that of 
relationships of affinity in the speaker's own generation. Among both 

‘In this connection we may note with Rivers that the terme for brother от 
water-In-law are often phonetically aimilar to tliose bar cross-comsins. 
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Blood and Piegan, a man classes together the wives of all his cousins 
with those of hi» own brothers (Blood: ne-to"-Io-ke-man;. Piegan: w'-do'- 
la-ke-man'), and to these a. Piegan adds his wife's sister. Further, ac- 
cording to Morgan, à Blood man applies to his wife's brother's wife the 
term for elder brother! In both tribes, a man classes his wife's brother 
with the husbands of his cousins and that of his sister (nir-td-mo), and 
among the Blood, with his wife's sister's husband. With a Blood or 
Piegan woman speaking. a similar classification is made of her husband's 
brother and the husbands of her cousins and sisters (ne-to -1a-yome); to 
these, however. a Blood woman alone adds a wife's sister. One impor- 
tant feature in which the woman's system in both tribes differs from 
that of a man i5 tliat of applying toa husband's sister, husband's brother's 
wife, and the wives of her cousins and brothers, the term used by both 
men and women for the wives of their own sona and those of their 
brother's and sister's sons (nee-mis’). 

Equally significant from a comparative viewpoint is the second group 
of classificatory features in the generation of the speaker's children, where 
the- Blood system again differs from the Piegan, although in each tribe 
we find a threefold grouping. First considering the usage when a man 
speaks, we find in both tribes the inclusion with the sister's son (Blood: 
по-{ toase; Piegan: n'do’-to-yore) and sister's daughter (nee-mis'-s4) of 
all children of female blood relatives of the speaker's generation. Corre- 
sponding to this grouping, we tnd that children of male blood relatives 
ol the speaker's generation are classed as son (noÀ'-ko'-4) and daughter 
(ne-tan'-à3) by the Blood, but as atepson (n'-do'-tfo-ko) and stepdaughter 
(n'-to'-to-lun) by the Piegan. Finally, separate designations are used 
Yor stepchildren (male: pe-to'-fo-bok"-a: female: we-te’-fo-tun) by the 
Blood and for children (male: woh" ko; female: ne-lan'-1) by the Piegan. 
In both tribes we find that these categories are reversed when a woman 
speaks, for then the terms previously applied to the children of male 
relatives are applied to the children of female relatives, and vice versa. 

It is evident that the conceptual complexity of these systems has 
been materially increased by the errors and omissions in Morgan's 
schedules. Tt is unfortunate that Wissler’s data, in “The Social Life 
of the Blackfoot Indians," and Uhlenbeck's remarks on the sate, are 
too inudequate to throw light on apparent discrepancies, and that no 
material ia availalle from the Blackfoot proper. Added to our diff- 
culties is the fact that Morgan's orthography is execrable, and that 
until material is forthcoming (rom a new source, even the main clasai- 
ficatery features of these systema will remain in doubt. 
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Whether we are to regard many of these peculiarities as discrepancies 
or with some of the major terminological groupings as criteria of tribal 
differences, cannot be answered by an appeal to these data alone. In 
the absence of direct corroborative data, we may be permitted to extend 
our comparison to the neighboring tribes, and to interpret the systems of 
the Blackfoot tribes in the light of other relationship syatema, Whereas 
we find that the Ojibwa and Cree distinguish cross-cousins fram a group 
comprised of own brothers and sisters and the children of the speaker's 
father’s brother and mother’s sister, the Arapaho and Gros Ventre gronp 
all cousins with brothers and sisters, As we have seen, both Blood aud 
Piegan have a dual division of the members of the speaker's generation, 
resembling the Ojibwa in this classificatory feature, yet certain of the 
cross-cousins are designated aa geschwister, Further, our comparative 
viewpoint is legitimized by а feature common to all of these tribes; 
regardless of the manner in which cross-cousins are designated, their 
spouses and their children are classed aa though those ol the speaker's 

There remaina one other way in which we may regard these apparent 
discrepancies. Although Morgan gives no evidence that would warrant 
the supposition, it may be that he has recorded for the several tribes 
non-corresponding pairs of alternative terms for a given relationship. 
Such alternative designations, ani their relative degrees of use, have 
been recorded for some of the Siouan tribes. [n this connection we note 
that Uhlenbeck alone records apecial forms for terma in allocution, which 
is interesting since vocative and non-vocative forms are found among the 
Sioux. What effect the use of certain terme as nicknames or terma of 
endearment may have had in shaping relationship terminology ia another 
pomt on which our data throw no light. 


LESLIE SPIER 
New Your CNY 


ExgONEOUS INTERPRETATION OF THE "TEgaus GREETING" 


I« the Sloane collection of the British Museum are preserved some 
aquarelles representing scenes of Brazilian Indian life. The whole codex 
bears the title: " Drawings of Indian Dresses, Chinese Buildings," etc. 

The first of the above-mentioned aquarelles, on folio 29 of the codex, 
sire 44 by 28 cm., is accompanied by a matiuscript note of the chief ol 
the manuscript department saying: 

"Тһе ceremony ol cutting the arrow of the dead person who has no 
lurther use oi it." 

AM. ANTH, M. E. 132—313 
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The picture, however, is a graphic representation of the so-called 
"tears greeting" of the Brazilian Indians, a very strange custom and, 
of course, contrary to our feelings. 

At the arrival of any stranger, and even of a member of their own 
family or tribe, hne was received by men and women and taken to the hut, 
where he was offered a hammock to lic or sit upon. Three or more nude 
women in the position as shown in the pictures (fig. 97) were crying 
and lamenting all the sorrows and perils the 
person had, or also had not, during his 
journey. This ceremony, difficult to under- 
stand, took hall an hour and often longer. 
Following the Indian etiquette, the person 
welcomed or greeted in such a curious way 
had to keep silent and cover his [ace with 
hoth hands during the whole ceremony, 
which stopped only at the order of the 
chief. Then the women brought some food 
and drink, and the ordinary conversation 
began just as if nothing singular had 
happened. 

The picture (fig. 96) is óne of the oldest 
known graph:c representations! of this cus- 
tom; and it was published for the first time 
in 1578 in John Lery's "Histoire d'un 
Voyage faict en la terre dv. Bresil, avtrement dit Amerique" (Généve) 
in " Revista do Instit. Archeol. e Geograph. Pernambucano." Rodolpho 
R. Schuller “A saudacdo lacrimosa erroneamente interpretada" in 
" Revista Americana" Anno IV Outuliro a Dezeribro,  Nums. 10 à 12. 
Rio de Janeiro, 1913, рр. 161-163. 

The second aquarelle of the mentioned manuscript collection. bears 
a note as follows: “Indians of Brasile lamenting their dead friend lying 
ina Cotton hamac.” 

It is needless to explain, that this picture also represents the "tears 
greeting" and it was published for the first time by Andres Thevet in 
his "Les Singvlaritez de la France Antarctiqve," Paris, 1558, p. 85 v. 

This is the first known graphic representation of that strange custom. 
In both pictures is represented the " tears greeting" as it was used among 
the Tupinamba, a sub-tribe of the great Tupi-guarani family of Eastern 
Brazil, 

Reproduced also by Atlredo de Carvatho; A saudaclo lacrimosa, Perucunbuco, 
Recie, rood. 
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The most characteristic feature of the picture (fig. 97) is the feather 
ornament on the back side of the Indian in the lower left corner, This 
ornament by itself would reveal to what linguistic and ethnological stock 
of Brazil these Indians belong. 

Such an ostrich feather ornament, as far as I know, in former times 
in Eastern Brazil only used by the southern and eastern Tupi-guarani.! 
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Fiü. 97. 


The knife on a string hanging down on the back side of the same 
Indian reminds one of that small one carried in the same way by Cax- 
inawa, Kunibo Caxibo and other tribes of the Pano-aruac stock of the 
River Ucayali basin in Eastern Peru and adjoining regions of Brazil? 
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'See the "BHrasilisnus" fol 36 o[ "Ommnlume fere Gentiin, ate Antverp, 
Belles, 1572. Boemo, "Omnivm Gentivm Stores, Leges et Ritvs" etc Успен, 
MDLXXXIL. Cf. Fronilsplece of the ** Hist. Nut. Braailiac." etc, — Amsterdam, 1655, 

*For reierences see: Todo Capistrano de Abreu. “Rates hinl kil" (The Nice 
Language), Rio de Janeiro, 1913, П edition, complete, 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE ANTHROPOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF 
WASHINGTON 


Meeting of October 21, 1914 


At the 475th regular meeting of the Society, held October 21, 1914, 
in the Public Library, jointly with the Medical Society of the District of 
Columbia, Dr D. S. Lamb, of the Army Medical Museum, editor of 
Washington Medical Annals, delivered an address on “Sanitation in 
Ancient Civilizations," An audience of 160 persons attended. 

DANIEL FOLKMAR, Secretary 


Meeting of November 3, 1914 


AT à special meeting of the Society held November 3, 1914, at the 
Public Library, Dr J: Walter Fewkes. of the Bureau of American Eth- 
nology, read a paper on “Vanished Races of the Caribbean," using 
lantern slides to show characteristic artifacts found on different islands. 
About 235 persone were present. The lecturer said that while it has 
been frequently stated that there are some races of men without history, 
by this must be meant that they have no written history; for every race 
has had a cultural development worthy of study even if it has not been 
recorded in writing. [ts earliest steps in culture, those taken before the 
development of written history, can be traced by a study of its archeology, 
and are important even though they represent only a small segment of 
its evolution, One of the most instructive aboriginal types of man in 
prehistoric America is that which in pre-Columbian times inhabited 
the West Indies, extending from Trinidad on the coast of South America 
to Cuba, a few miles south of the peninsula of Florida, These aborigines 
may be regarded, from the cultural point of view, as members of a 
vanished race, for, with the exception of very incomplete historical 
accounts and a few highly modified living survivors, archeological re- 
mains äre All that ia left from which to determine its culture. А study 
of this limited material showu that the Antillean culture belonged to the 
stone age, and while it had attained a considerable development it was 
quite unlike that of any other area in the New World. It is taken for 
granted that these islands were originally peopled from the neighboring 
continent, and it is probable from the peculiar types of stone objects 
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which occur on the islands that the culture they represent originated 
where it was found, In other words, the aborigines of the West Indies 
developed a cultural center distinct from that of any other region in the 
world. There are archeological evidences of a division in this culture 
into two types, one of which existed in the Greater Antilles and the other 
in the Lesser, or the so-called Carib islands. Each of these had minor 
divisions, which also differed in details, although both had the same 
general character. The two larger divisions differed mainly in the forms. 
of stone implements; pottery, and other artifacts. For instance, ninety 
per cent. of the stone implements of the Greater Antilles have the form 
of celts pointed at one end without grooves for handles, while the large 
majority of implements from the Lesser Antilles are axes with blunt 
heads, Some of the latter have encircling grooves for the attachment 
of handles, while others are notched on the edges for the same purpose, 
This difference in the culture of the aborigines in. the northern. and 
southern islands was noticed by Columbus and is. repeatedly spoken of 
by the early chroniclers, his immediate successors. The inhabitants of 
the Lesser Antilles were early designated by the name of Caribs, while 
those of the larger islands were called Arawuks. The main difference 
in the characters. of the two peoples was recognized and described by 
early writers, 

The Cariba were not the original inhabitants of the islands where 
Columbus found them. They were preceded by an agricultural people 
whom they had conquered in pre-Columbian times, There is evidence 
showing that originally all the islands from Cuba to Trinidad had a 
highly developed population which had been absorbed by Caribs in the 
southern islands but still persisted in the Greater Antilles. ‘The former 
home of the earliest inhabitants of the West Indies is unknown, but 
certain facts point to the conclusion that while the remote ancestors of 
the aborigines of the Lesser Antilles came from South America, those of 
the Greater Antilles were from Central America: This. difference of 
ethnic origin no doubt led to differences in culture, each modified in its 
development by its environment, 

DANIEL FOLEMAR, Secretary 


Meeting of November 17, 1914 
At a meeting of the Society, held November 17, 1914, in the Public 
Library, Rev. Dr John Lee Maddox, Chaplain in the United States 
Army, read a paper on " The Spirit Theory in Early Medicine," based in 
part upon a large paper submitted as a thesis at Yale University. Alter 
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stating the general primitive theory, still more or lese prevalent among 
the uneducated, that disease and death are abnormal, the work of male- 
volent spirits or of witchcraft, he undertook to show that many of our 
modern medical practices and remedies are the direct descendants of 
old-time methods and drugs intended to cure the patient hy driving 
our the evil disease spirit through fear or disgust. According to thia 
theory, bitter medicines originated in the revolting doses administered 
by the primitive medicinemen in order to diegust the disease demon 
with his human habitation: massage originated in the beatings and 
poundings through which the evil spirit was frightened out of the patient's 
body; and bleeding and cupping, a6 also trephining, were originally 
intended to facilitate its exit. Through long centuries of experience, 
even with an incorrect theory, it was found that certain drugs and 
remedies had a beneficial effect upon disease conditions indicated by 
certain symptoms, and that gentle massage and limited blood letting 
also might be helpful. Thos the correct practice developed long before 
the correct theory, Ав examples of recognized standard remedies 
derived from Indian doctors, he instanced ipecac and quinine and 
traced their history [rom their first introduction to European medical 
notice until their final acceptance. The paper was discussed by Dr 
Fewkes, Dr Moore, Dr E. L. Morgan, Mr Mooney, and others, Dr 
Fewkes drew illustrations from the Hopi Indians, Mr Mooney from the 
Cherokee, and Dr Moore from the St Lawrence Island Eskimo. 
DANIEL FOLEMAR, Seerchiry 


Meeting of December 1, 1914 


Ат the 478th meeting of the Society held December 1, 1914, in the 
Publi¢ Library, Dr George 5. Duncan, of Johns Hopkins University, 
delivered on address on “The Sumerian People and their Inscriptions." 
About 140 persons were present. The land between the lower Tigris and 
Euphrates in very ancient times was inhabited by a non-Semitic people 
called Sumerians. Their oldest inscriptions considerably antedate 4000 
B.C., but the beginnings of Sumerian civilization are far older than any 
inscriptions. The Enlil temple in Nippur dates back probably to 
6000 B.C, Semites from Arabia conquered the Sumerians and by 
2100 B.C. ruled over the whole land from Babylon as the capital, Of the 
Sumerian cities only Lagash and Nippur have been thoroughly exca- 
vated. These have yielded most important finds. 

The Sumerians had a pointed, narrow nose with a straight ridge and 
narrow nostrils. The: cheek bones were high; the mouth mall, the lips 
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narrow and finely rounded, — The lower jaw was very short, the pointed 
chin nor extending far forward. The eyes were almond-shaped. The 
forelicad was rather low and extended far back from the. root of the nose. 
Тһе face was flat, and the head short: The bead and face were shaved. 
The people were apparently short in stature aud thick set. There is a 
general agreement that the Sumerians were neither Semites nor Indo- 
Europeans, A majority of scholars would class them among the Mon- 
golians, | 

‘Sumerian is an agglutinative language. The only garment worn by 
the Sumerians was a rough woolen skirt fastened around the waist by a 
girdlé. Agriculture was a common occupation, Great crops of cereals, 
auch as wheat, barley, miller, and vetches, were grown. ‘The chief fruit 
tree was the date palm. Many persons were employed as fishers, 
hunters, weavers; fullers, dyers, brickmakers, potters; smiths, carpenters, 
boat-builders, goldsmiths, jewelers, sculptors, and carvers in wood and 
ivory. The learned professions included priests, teachers, librarians, 
scribes, publishers, notaries, physicians, astronomers, and musicians, 
The country was divided into a large number of city states ruled by 
kings. The oldest Sumerian art ls very crude. The highest artistic 
development was reached about the age of Gudea, circa 2600 B.C, 
The Sumerians were very religious, The three chief divinities were 
Anti, god of the aky, Enlil, god of the earth, and Enki, god of the water, 
The Sumerian religion was.a kind of nature worship. The temples 
consisted of a complex: of. buildings, the mast prominent part of which 
was the temple tower, a solid structure either in the shape of a square 
or a parallelogram rising in platiorms, one above the other, The temples 
seem to have had departments for religion, business, administration, law, 
education, and o library. The priests were the learned men of the time. 
There were orders of priests and priestesses: The inscriptions of the 
Sumerians mainly consist of historical records, laws, contracta, epics, and 
various kinds of religious texte, The oldest records of а раги ве, 4 
fall, amid a flood are found in Sumerian tablets, 

DANIEL FOLKMAR, Secrelars 


Meeting of December 15, 1914 
Tae 479th meeting of the Society was held Tuesday evening, Decem- 
ber 15, £914, in the lecture hall of the Public Library. Тһе speaker 
of the occasion was the distinguished German scholar, Geheimrat 
Prof. Felix von Luschan, director ol the Museum fir Vólkerkunde in 
Berlin and for a number ol years In charge of the archeologic excavations 
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carried on under the auspices of the German government in Asia Minor. 
Doctor von Luschan had been a delegate in attendance at the Australian 
meering of the British Association in September, but owing to the 
outbreak of the war has been compelled to make a somewhat extended 
stay in this country belore endeavoring to return home. — He is utilizing 
this time in a atudy of race mixture in the American negro, having al- 
ready visited for this purpose o number of points in the southern states, 
including Tuskegee, and traced out for future analysis several hundred 
pedigrees of mixed Afro-American origin. He is accompanied by Mrs 
von Luschan, who is herself a competent authority and an efficient 
helper in his anthropological investigations. 

In his lecture before the Society, Doctor von Luschan chose for his 
subject, “The Excavation of a Hittite Capital," dwelling chiefly upon 
his work at Boghaz-Keui, the site of the capital of the ancient empire 
of the Hittites, who, fifteen centuries before the birth of Christ, occupied 
the central portion of Asia Minor and for hundreds of years held the 
balance of power. between Egypt and Babylonia, until finally overthrown 
by Sargon, King of Assyria, in 717 B.C. They were variously known 
as Hethites, Hittites, Hatti, Khiti, ete., and, from their sculptures, 
appear to have been a broad-headed people of rather short stature and 
irregular features, of the physical type represented by the modern 
Armenians, although their linguistic affinity is not yet established. 
Their inscriptions are recorded both in hieroglyphic and in cuneiform 
characters, Their sculptural art is crude but strong, the winged lion, 
winged sun, and double eagle motifs being of Frequent occurrence. 
Facsimiles in plaater of a number of the тоге Important sculptures 
taken out under Doctor von Luschan's supervision are now in our own 
National Museum by courtesy of Berlin. The lecture was illustrated 
with а fine series of lantern slides. 

DARIKL FOLKEMAR, Secrefary 


Meeting of January 5, 1915 


At the 480th meeting of the Anthropological Society of Washington, 
held January 5, 1915, in the District Public Library, Dr John R. Swanton 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology. read à paper on the " Ethnologic 
Factors in International Competition,” About 25 persons were present, 
Dr Swanton reviewed the different factors tending to bring: about union 
and disunion between human societies. He showed that these had been 
operative in all parts of the world and stood for two great complementary 
principles which were prabably necessarv to the best development of 
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the race as a whole, At the sume time, he said, it is not necessary or 
desirable for the principle of disunion to extend to open war. The end 
ef warfare may be confidently predicted from the constant increase in 
size and decrease in number of political units and from the progressive 
weaving of the world more closely together by means of transportation 
facilities and other means of communication, not to mention the gradual 
international bankruptcy which war entails, | 

Next, the evolution of a standing arnry was traced and ita copartner- 
hip noted with an aristocratic ruling class. The integration of smaller 
states into larger was shown to be brought about in two ways; by tho 
alliance of colitdinate unit ûd by combinations in which some were 
subordinate aml some dominant- States of the latter clase have resulted 
largely from war, and it was shown that two kinds of subordination took 
place: subordination of peoples as a whole without the entire break-up 
of their internal crai dca. and subordination of classes. It was 
stated that this latter kind of subordination was largely responsible for 
slavery and serfdom successively, and it was alleged that it has left ita 
stain upon modern society, in which subjection has been transferred to 
the economic field and has been accomplished by am extension of the 
laws of property, enabling one class to levy a heavy toll for the use of 
things which another class needs. There can be ov permanent peace 
until exploitation of one nation or clase by another comes to an end 
and the principle of “home rule" ie extended with due relativity down 
to the smallest political and indústria! groupe. 

Several members discussed the paper. 

DANTEL PoLKMAR, Secreary 


Meeting of January 19, 1915 
Ат the 481et meeting of the Society, held January 19, 1915, in the 
Public Library, an address on ‘The Ancient Civilization of India," was 
delivered by Sarath Kumar Ghosh, a member of the ancient princely 
house of Ghoshpara, India. About 260 persons were present. 


Meeting of February 2, 1915 
At the 48ad meeting of the Society, held February 3, 1915, Dr C, 
1. G; Anderson, of the Medical Reserve Corpa, U. S. A., read an obituary 
on Dr A. F. A: King, à member of the Anthropological Society, who died 
in Washington, December 13, 1914. He was born in Oxfordshire, 
England, January 18, 1841, and came to Virginia with his parents when 
but ten vears of age. Dr King received degrees in medicine from the 
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National Medical College, now merged with George Washington Uni- 
versity, and from. the University of Pennsylvania. Beginning practice 
in Virginia, he helped treat tbe Confederate wounded after the battle 
of Boll Ren, Soon after, he served as Acting Assistant Surgeon, U.S. А., 
ar the Lincoln Hospital, in Washington. In 1870 he became assistant, 
and, later, professor in obstetrics in the National Medical College and 
in the University of Vermont, which positions he filed until his death, 
through a period of forty-three years: He is survived by his widow and 
three children. He belonged to the Anthropological, the Medical, and 
other scientific societies of Washington and also to foreign societies, 
and made many contributions to medical and scientific literature, 
His best known work is “A Manual of Obstetrics." Among his papers 
of interest to anthropologists are those on " Hysteria,” and ‘Functional 
Reversion.” He read a paper before the Anthropological Society in 
1881 on “The Evolution of Marriage Ceremony and its Import.” The 
following year he was elected a member of the Council. He was a man 
of charming personality, and lived ап exceptionally happy, normal, 
and complete life. 
DANIEL FOLKMAR, Secrefary 


Meeting of February 14, 1915 

AT the 483d meeting of the Society, held February 16, 1915, at the 
Puhlic Lihrary, a paper was read by Mr William H. Babcock on "The 
Races of Britain,” and brief reports were made by Messrs W. H. Holmes; 
J. W. Fewkes, Truman Michelson, and J, N.B. Hewitt on " Recent Field 
Research in Anthropology and Ethnology." Mr Babcock pointed out 
that three native languages are spoken in the island of Great Britain— 
English over the greater part of it, Welsh in parte of the western moun- 
rains, and Gaelic in the northern mountiins—e situation which was the 
same in the latter part of the sixth century, excepting. differences in 
area of each. — These languages represent three distinct waves pf invasion 
hv people who were blond when of pure hlood; yet the present popula- 
tion contains a great number of brunettes or. persons of. medium tint, 
and bruüetteness seema to be gaining ani blondness.— The best explana- 
tion seems to be that the blond conquerors found in Britain a long: 
established and thoroughly accliinated darker population, which perhaps 
remained more numerous than the newcomers and certainly was beter 
adapted to permanently transmit its characteristics. This was composed 
mainly of a fairly advanced Neolithic race, probably from southern 
Europe, with whatever Paleolithic stocks may have been absorbed by 
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them, The historic conquests of Great Britain—Roman, Saxon, Danish, 
and Norman—have not changed the essential result, which consists of 
a darker substratum gradually gaining on superimposed Celtic and 
Teutonic layers. 

Professor Holmes outlined the work done recently in California by 
himself and Dr Ale’ Hrdlitka. The Panama-California exposition had 
assigned funds to Dr Hedlitka for the preparation of an exhibit illus- 
trating the physical history and present status of man, and to Professor 
Holmes lor another illustrating the practice of certain industries of the 
American aborigines. ‘The-materials gathered by Dr Hrdlitka form, itta 
believed, the most important exhibit within this particular field that has 
ever been brought together. They were collected largely through 
expeditions conducted by Dr Hrdlička, personally. The exhibits cover, 
in as many halls, man's evolution, the life eycle of man, man's variations, 
and human pathology, with dissolution. A large room 1s fitted out as an 
anthropological laboratory, lecture room, and library. The exhibit 
prepared by Professor Holmes includes six lay-figure groups illustrating: 
capper mining on Isle Royal, Michigan; iron and paint mining in Mis- 
souri; quarrving and working of soapstone and obsidian in California; 
flint arrow-makers: and stone cutters of Mitla, Mexico. These exhibits 
were supplemented by collections of the products of aboriginal handiwork 
and by two cases of casts of the sculptural work of North and South. 
America. These exhibits are shown in the Arts and Crafts Building, 
and will probably become part of à permanent museum in San Diego. 

Dr Fewkes made a trip last month primarily to examine two of the 
possible trails by which prehistoric cultural interchanges between 
Mexico and our Southwest were effected, These were the valleys of 
the Santa Cruz in Arizona and of the Mimbres in New Mexico, both 
extending north and south. The rains from Tucson to the Mexican 
border along the Santa: Cruz are of the Casa Grande type. The old 
mission of Tumacacori, south of Tucson, preserved asa national mono- 
ment, must be attended to within a few years or ite walls will fall. The 
Papagueria, or desert homeo the Papago, is one of the most instructive 
ünexplored regions in the Southwest. In the valley of the Mimbres 
are ruins showing cultural resemblances between Old and New Mexico. 
From this valley he brought back » collection of more than 800 speti- 
mens, including 250 pieces of painted pottery which, together with speci- 
mens brought back last year, open up a new culture area, the character 
of which was practically unknown before. 

Dr Michelson gave an account of his researches among New England 
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Indians now in Wisconsin. There are Goo Stockbridge adjoining the 
Menomini reservation, for the most part showing mixture of white or 
negro blood. Perhaps a dozen of these know genuine Stockbridge 
words. One old man could dictate texts. The material obtained showed 
that Stockbridge belongs to the Pequot-Mohegan and Natick division 
of Central Algonkian dialects, sharing one or two points with Delaware- 
Munsee. Their ethnology is forgotten. Among the 250 or more 
Brothertown, near Lake Winnebago, not one was found who could 
remember a word of his own language. No full bloods were found, 

Mr Hewitt reported his trip last December to Canada on which only 
one survivor was found who preserved any knowledge of the Nanticoke 
dialect, a woman taken from the eastern shore of Chesapeake bay. 
A particular investigation was made of the purpose and part of song 
in the ceremonial of an Iroquois lodge. 

DANIEL FOLKMAR, Secrelary 


Meeting of March a, 1915 


Ат the 484th meeting of the Society, held March 2, 1915, in the 
Public Library, an address was given on “Confucianism, the State 
Religion of China," by Mr E, T. Williams, of the State Department, 
who spent twenty-six years in China and supplemented his personal 
observations by a study of the Institutes of the Mancho Dynasty and 
the Manual of the Ministry of Rites. The interpretation of the ritual 
he takes from the Chinese classics, particularly the Book of Histary and 
the Book of Rites. Confucianiem for two thousand years haa been the 
state religion of China, It existed long before Confucius was born, but 
is properly called hy his name, since its sacred scriptures were in large 
part edited by him and he has become one of the chief objects of worship 
In the system, While the lofty character of its ethical teaching is char- 
acteristic, it ia a mistake to say that Confucianism is merely a system olf 
ethics. The teaching of the Book of Rites and the ceremonies observed 
in the offering of sacrifices to the Supreme Being and to lesser deities 
and saints, make its religious character clear. By an edict in 1907 the 
Empress Dowager raised Confucius to equal rank with the Supreme 
Deity in the pantheon, 

At the service in the temple of Confucius at the-spring and autumn 
equinoxes, the worship of the sage does not consist merely in making 
obeisance belare hie tablet, as has sometimes been said, but in making 
offerings of incense and food, libations of wine (more properly, rice 
apirite), and sacrifices of oxen, sheep, and pigs, together with a burnt 
offering of silk, The worship is conducted by the chief official of the 
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county. ‘There are kneelings and prostrations and a chanting of hymns 
to the accompaniment of an orchestra consisting of a great variety of 
wind and stringed Instrumenta, druma, bells, and musical stones, The 
services in the Temple of. Heaven in Pekin are held at the winter sol- 
місе, The Temple of Heaven із a large park situated in the southern 
suburb of the capital, [tis enclosed by a strong wall and is divided into 
à number of courts, Even the Emperor could not enter the inner court 
except on foot. Within this court ie a most holy place, the court of the 
altar. There has never been at any time in China more than one recog- 
nized altar to the Most High, The principal altar is of white marble 
and consists of three circular terraces. It is open to the sky, and the 
offerings made here are presented by the head of the state two hours 
hefore dawn on the longest night of the year. Three, and its multiple, 
nine, are the important numbers in the construction of the altar, while 
four and eight are those represented at the altar to the earth, north of 
the capital; for odd numbers belong to heaven and even ones to earth. 
Near the marble altar there is also an altar of burnt offerings constructed 
of green, glazed tiles. One young bullock, black and without blemish, 
was consumed on this altar as a sacrifice to Shangti. The Emperor, 
after donning his priestly roles, washed his hands and ascended the 
marble altar, facing the north. There he worshiped Shangti and his 
imperial ancestors. There are some striking analogies between this 
ritual and that of the ancient Hebrews. | 

Since the revolution of 1911 the stute sacrifices have been quite 
generally suspended. Last September, however, President Yuan Shih- 
kai, participated in the worship of Confucius at the temple erected to 
him in Pekin, and in December offered sacrifice to Shangu in the 
Temple of Heaven, The whole burnt offering heretofore sacrificed to 
Shangti was omitted and simple bows were substituted for the kotow. 
Sacrifices to ancestors are made by all classes in their homes at the winter 
solstice, and at easter-tide all visit the family tombs and set out gifts 
of tice and wine, The apparent failure of thia religion to satisfy the 
longings of the human heart is shown by the popularity of Buddhism, 
particularly the modified form prevalent in China, which instead of 
Nirvana holds out the hope of immortality in the “Western Heaven.” 
The restoration of the state religion by the President does not mean the 
abolition of religious liberty; for the Chinese government holds that, 
as Great Britain allows freedom of worship and yet supports one state 
church in England and another in Scotland, so China may have its 
official religion and yet gratit toleration to other faiths. 

Daxter Foreman, Secrelüry 
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Meeting of April 6, 1915 

Ar the 486th meeting of the Society, held April 6, 1915, in the Public 
Library, De Gudmund Hatt, of the University of Copenhagen, read a 
paper entitled “At Home with Lapps and Reindeer,” which was illus- 
trated with lantern slides. The Lapps, or Samoyed (Samid), live in 
the northern part of Norway, Sweden, and Finland, and on the Kola 
peninsula in Russia, Of the total number of 30.000, about 6.000 are 
teindercr nomads. The nomadic Lapps are a factor of economic value, 
for, by means of their large reindeer herds, they utilize vast sireiches 
of mountain land which otherwise would be of no value. Although the 
Lapps have for centuries been ünder strong influences from the sur- 
rounding peoples, they retain much of their old culture, This is due to 
rhe fact that old thoughts and habits are closely and necessarily соп- 
nected with their nomadic life as reindeer herders. They cannot further 
their business by imitating sedentary populations. The inner life of the 
mountain people, therefore, although they are thoroughly Christianized, 
still retains important old traits, which, however, are not easily noticed 
by foreign observers. The younger generation does not retain much 
of the old thought, but among the middic-aged and the old are Rl found 
beliefs, customs, and tales that supplement and interpret their early 
mythology. 

According to Lappish beliefa; the world is full af supernatural powers, 
which are not clearly defined ог classified, ‘These seem to have been 
recruited from the ghosts of the dead. A belief in an umlerground people 
is prominent. "These are called by some Lapps "suivo," and are gen- 
erally invisible and haunt certain saivo places, "These salvo people are 
believed to be reindeer breeders. Several facts make it appear that the 
saivo world originally was the world of the dead; thus; in-some shaman- 
istic tales the shaman goes to the saivo world to fight for the recovery of 
a sick person, and until recent years offerings have been made to tlie 
saivo world in order to prolong the life of a person. А belief is also 
common in certain vagrant spirits, "muones" who bring sickness to 
people; their traits disclose their original nature as spirits of the dead, 
although they are not now always conceived as such. The Lappish 
shaman, or noaide, still uses the ghosts of dead persons as helping spirits. 

There is, however, also among the Lapps a belief in local spirits, which 
probably have nothing to do with the spirits of the dead. According to 
the beliefs of the northern Lappa, everything and every locality may be 
inhabited by local spirits, halde; who in some way are the owners of 
these localities, Ти Pithe he heard a Lapp woman sing a song to the 
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locality when the tent was-set up in a new place, and a song of parting 
when the camp was moved again. Important supernatural powers are 
connected with the lodge, in which every place has some occult signifi- 
cance. The place behind the fire Is still sacred; the fire itself or the 
powers of the fireplace have some intimate connection with the renewal 
of life, as can be seen from certain old customs, 

"The Lapps have always been considered great magicians. The 
magic drum, which was still in: use in. some parts of Lapland fifty years 
Ago, hus now disappeared, and magic is much less prominent than in 
earlier times: As magic knowledge ia à personal possession whicli loses 
part of its power by being given to others, information ie hard tà obtain. 
The main purposes of Lappish magic are to. bring sickness and death to 
men and reindeer and to curt sickness. Sickness is always due to some 
sort of spiritual contagion, which may come from the dead but also may 
come from the earth, stagnant water, whirlwinds, or certain rocks. 
The evil influences ure driven back to the place fram whence they caste, 
by terrifying the hostile power, The mugician, therefore, in his magic 
formulas, talks in a superior and commanding way to the sickness- 
bringing power. In order to remove the evil influence, the sick part 
may be touched by the same object from which the evil came—very 
much as electricity is unloaded by means of a conductor, The two con- 
cepts; individual spirits and supernatural power, are in Lappish magic 
and religion usually connected; but in some cases the idea of power itself 
ia so highly emphasized that it seems devoid of personality. 

The idea of reindeer luck ig characteristic of the Lapps. Reindeer 
luck is the standard form of happiness, for which our modern idea of 
wealth cannot be substituted. In order to insure reindeer luck, sacri- 
fees until lately have been in vogue. The main feature in sacrifices of 
reindeer i4 that not a single bane must be broken, for in the bones resides 
the vital principle, and in the saivo world the bones will again be clothed 
with flesh, In ordinary slaughtering po bone is hurt; the slaughtering 
of reindeer must be done in accordance with old rules. - Reindeer bones 
жеге in former days sometimes placed in a spring; this was believed to 
restore life, According to Lappish ideas the relations between reindeer 
and man are rather intimate. In former days the same deity took care 
of the birth of children and of reindeer calves. A reindeer'y life 
buv life for man, and the life of a human being can buy reindeer luck. 

DANIEL FOLKMAR, Secrelary 
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Meeting of April 20, 1915 

Ar the 487th regolar and 36th annual meeting of the Society, held 
April 20, Dr Henry R. Evans, of the Bureau of Education; read a paper 
on "The Old and New Magic." In addition to explanations given in 
his book under this title, the Doctor held, in common with other speakers 
in the discussion, that thought tranaference ànd even liypnotism might 
be the real explanation of peculiar phenomena exhibited by so-called 
mediums and clairveyants, Ar any rate, this would throw light upon 
some nf the spiritualistic seances in which he had taken part. Tn inter- 
views with " psychies" in different parts of tlie country, a knowledge was. 
shown hy these exhibitors of the occult tliat could not possibly have been 
obtained through any ordinary channels of information. Although 
“orthodox” science sneers at so-called telepathy, many eminent psy- 
chologists have little doubt that there is a basis of fact underlying clair- 
voyance and thought transference which has as yet not been fally 
worked out in a scientific manner, 

Mr J. N. B. Hewitt said that shamans among the Iroquois are all 
jugglers and have annual meetings at which they show their skill, They 
believe that each trick comes from a "dangerous dream." Each juggler 
is obliged at these meetings to show a new trick or he forfeits his life, and 
a simple trick will answer the purpose if it deceives the other jugglers. 
Jugglers can swallow pebbles, knives, and the like, by the use of a 
tube inserted in the throat, made of a piece of Angelica. They also 
cause "appearances" in the smoke after putting tobacco and perfumes 
upon the fre, A juggler that could not tell the meaning of a dream 
alen foricited hia life, 

Mr Francie La Flesche related some tricks played by the Pawnee 
jugglers. One fear, the swallowing of a deer's head, he could not explain. 
" Arrows" were awallowed which were made ol a vine soaked and greased 
во as to render them pliable. Pawnee tricks were morte remarkable 
than those described by the speaker af the evening, in that the jugglers 
were nearly. nude, remained in the midst of the audience, «nd did not 
use any of the aids employed by professional prestidigitator- Medicine- 
men sometimes avenged themselves by playing tricks that seomed simple 
enough when explained. One secretly tied a horse's hair tightly around 
the exposed! tip of the tail of the offender's horse, causing the animal to 
walk backward in circles until restored to its normal condition by the 
medicineman on payment of a fee. 

Mr Mooney spoke of remarkable hypnotic phenomena which he 
had observed among the Indians. He believes in the possibility of 
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hypnotizing an entire audience of Indians, especially during the ghost 
dance, when subjects become hysterical, After a Wichita dance he saw 
a subject who offered unusual resistance finally hypnotized, First, а 
black handkerchief was waved by the shaman before the eyes of the 
woman as she circled in the dance, then an eagle's feather. After a 
half hour's struggle, during which time she trembled as if in agony and 
at times braced herself to avoid falling, she finally fell rigid, as others 
had done, The speaker had seen ten or twenty persons stretched upon 
the ground ina hypnotic trance in the remarkable dramatic performances 
of ће Норі илва, 

Dr E. L. Morgan reported having seeti an Indian shaman manipulate 
a man who had been shot in the chest, and produce, by sleight-of-hand, 
the bullet from his back. It ts anid that American Indians also perform 
a trick similar to tlie famous mango trick of India, making a bush grow 
ina ew moments under a buffalo robe. Most spiritualistic phenomena 
are to be explained, he thinks, as mind reading. 

Dr Gudmund Hatt, of the University of Copenhagen, said that 
much of Lapp magic also is explainable by hypnotism, Very susceptible 
persons cannot only be strongly influenced, but cured from sickness, 
or matle sick, or even killed, by the hypnotic influence exercised by 
Lapps. Many Scandinavians believe this, and there are well authen- 
ticated instances of It. Lapps also understand "second sight"; instead 
of a crystal, they use a glass of liquor, In one such instance, a Lapp saw 
a favorite deer of his which was being treacherously killed in a distant 
place; the fact was afterwards confirmed. 

Dr Jobn R. Swanton was elected President of the Society for the 
ensuing year, Dr I. M. Casanowiez Vice-President, and William А, 
Babcock a member of the Board of Managers. The following. officers 
were re-clected: Secretary, Dr Daniel Folkmar; Treasurer, Mr J. N. B, 
Hewitt: Councillors: Mr Francis La Flesche, Mr George C. Maynard, 
Dr Edwin L. Morgan, and Mr Felix Neumann. 

Daste. Fouxmanr, Secretary 
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NINETEENTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS oF 
AMEEICANISTS 


In consequence of the. war in Europe, the Washington meeting of 
the Congress, which was originally scheduled far October 5, t9ts, was, 
with the general approval of the membership, indefinitely postponed. 
Since then it has become evidenr that the war may last for a long period, 
and that when it does end the conditions, economic and otherwise, 
may be such that a successful meeting cannot be held for many yeurs. 
Circumstances, however, have now so shaped themselves as to make 
possible a well attended session of the Congresa during the coming winter, 
notwithstanding the enforced absence of most of the European delegates. 
During Convocation Week af this year, a number of important scientific 
bodies, whose interest wholly or in part are closely related ta those of 
the Americanists and whose membership is in a large measure thé same, 
will meet in Washington, As this seemed to present an excellent op- 
portunity for a meeting of the Americanists, the Organizing Committee 
took preliminary steps which assure intimate. coóperation between 
the Congress and other learned bodies and submitted the proposal to 
hold the postponed session in cooperation or jointly with these Organi- 
zations, to fhe vote of the members. The result of this vote wis over 
whelmingiy in favor of the proposal. In consequence, the Organizing 
Committee feels authorized to announce that the session will be held 
in Washington, December 27-31, of this year; and that it will be held 
jointly. ór in cobperation with the Anthropological Section of the Pan- 
American Scientific Congresq, the American Anthropological Association, 
the American Flistorical Association, the American Folk-Lore Society, 
aml the Archeological Institute of America The program previously 
published will in the main be adhered to, excepting the field excursions; 
and the members are urged to communicate with the Secretary in re- 
lation to the papers which they intend to present. 

W. H. Hoturs, A. HRDLIČKA, 
Chairman. Secretary, 
Organizing Committee. 
624 
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SECOND PAN-AMERICAN SCIENTIFIC CONGRESS; 

In accordance with the resolutions of the First Pan-American Scien- 
tific Congress, held in Santiago, Chile, December 25, 1908, to January 
5, 1909, а Second Pan-American Scientific Congress will meet in Wash- 
ington next December wider the auspices of the Government of the 
United States, The Congress will open im Monday, December 27, 1915, 
and adjourn on Saturday, January 4, 1916. 

The Pan-American Scientific Congress had its origin in the scientific 
congresses that had been held by the Republics of Latin America prior 
to the Congress in Santiago, and was established with the generous con- 
viction that the United States should share in their undertaking. This 
conviction was splendidly shown in the ansolicited and voluntary action 
of the First Congress in rhe selection of Washington as the place of 
meeting of the Second Congress, the main purpose of which will be to 
increase the exchange of knowledge and bring about a better understand- 
ing of the ways in which the several Republice can work to the advance- 
ment of science, the increase of culture, and the promotion of trade, 
commerce, and mutual helpfulness, In view of the fact that the Second 
Congress is to. be held under the auspices of the Government of the 
United States, it is earnestly hoped that our foremost scientlets, learned 
societies, and educational institutions will cooperate in every way possible 
in order to insure the success of the Congress. 

The following persons will be members of the Congress: 

The official delegates of the countries represented. 

The representatives of the universities, institutes, societies, and scien- 
tiie bodies of the countries represented. 

Such persona in the countries participating in the Congress as may 
be invited by the Executive Committee, with the approval of the coun- 
tries represented. 

All writers of papers, 

AM members of the Congress shall be entitled to attend ifs sessions, to 
take part in the debates, and to receive a copy of sudh publications as 
the Executive Committee may issue. There will be no membership fec 
ol auy character. 

The following program has been arranged for section I, Anthropology, 
of which W. H. Holmes is Chairman. 

Г. Physical Anthropology. 

(a) Origin of man: his place in the scheme of nature; problems of 
evolution, migration, geography, chronology. 
(b) Development of the individual from the embryo through 
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childhool to full matunty; involution of the individual anil 
death. 

(с) Тһе races, their differentiation, physical characteristics, 
fertility, physiology; admixtures, tendencies. 

(d) Eugenice: proposed measures for physical betterment. 

(e) Pathology; geographical distribution of disease, racial char- 
acteristics, effects. on. progeny amd race. 

( Racial position and antiquity of the American aborigines; 
physica] modifications due to changes in social, political, and 
industrial conditions: results of admixture with other races. 

(g} The racial elements now entering into the composition of 
the Amrrican péeoplés as a whole; progress and tendencies of 
amalgamation; possibilities of intelligent and effective direction 
of the processes, 

(A) Methods of research, record, and display: anthropometry, 
instrumenta. 

Il, Ethnology. ‘The social and political. groups, stocks, tribes, 
Clans, societies, families: languages, habits, custome, arts, industries, 
religión, esthetics. 

ПТ, Archeology. The various lines of research opened up by the 
atudy of the tribes are continued indefinitely into the past hy the re- 
searches of this branch. Тһе Шшапу topics for discussion include those 
especially which relate to the chronology of the American race, atid 
the evolution of its culture. 

Although world anthropology in all ite phases may be considered 
by the Congress with profit, it is assumed that chiel interest will center 
in the American branches of the subject and especially in its more strictly 
Pan-American phases. To the latter belong (1) problems of the abr 
original peoples, their history, present status, and possible future; 
(2) prolilems relating to the complex of races and nationalities now 
constituting the Pan-American populations. The present period is 
witnessing the phenomena of migration, conquest, and race rebuilding 
on a scale unparalleled in history, and the problems arising with regard 
to the trend and possible outcome are among the most important that 
acience has to consider. 

It has been arranged that the Nineteenth International Congress of 
Americanists shall meet in Washington during the same week: with 
the Pan-American Scientific Congress, ao. that joint. conferences. cun 
be held for the discursion of subjects of common interest to members 
of the two organizations. It is expected that such joint meetings will 
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be arranged for especially between the Congress of Americanists, which 
deala largely with anthropology and the anthropology section of the 
Pan-American Congress. This will be especially advantageous since a 
large number of students from all parts of America, as well as from the 
Old World interested in these branches, will thus be brought together 
on common ground. 

The arrangement of the joint programa for the presentation of the 
papers will be placed in the hands of a joint committee of the two 
congresses, which committee will arrange for the publication of the 
вате. 

Since it is planned that the section of anthropology shall hold its 
meetings or conferences for the discussion of the problems which it has 
to consider jointly with the International Congress of Amwricanists, 
it is assumed that the program cannot be arranged save in its general 
scope, as indicated above, until the program committees of the two 
congresses meet. The Americanist Congress concerns itself especially 
with American problems, and more especially with those which relate 
to the aboriginal peoples, but the discussions may extend Шао to history. 
geography, institutions, government, etc. all of which topics are of 
particular concern to Pan-Anjerica. 


Tae SAN Francisco meeting of the American Anthropological 
Association (August 5 and 5) was attended by a number of eastern 
anthropologists, among them Dr E, Sapir, representing the Geological 
Survey of Canada, Professor George Grant MacCurdy of Yale University, 
and Dr Robert H. Lowie of the American Museum of Natural History. 
The University of California was represented by Dr T. T. Waterman, 
Mr E W., Gifford, and Professor J, C. Merriam, of whom the lnet- 
mentioned presented an illuminating survey of all the evidence hitherto 
adduced to establish man's antiquity in California, There was an in- 
formal dinner in a Chinese restaurant, which proved ethnologically 
stimulating to a group of about a dozen participants. 


Provesson W. F. Oasorn, of the department of sociology, Reed 
Cullege, Portland, Oregon, gave a summer course at the University of 
California and attended the sessions of the Association. His courses 
at Reed College devote considerable attention to purely anthropological 
topics. 

Dr W. BD. Wanuis, formerly of the University of Pennsylvania, 18 
lecturing at the University of California this year during Professor 
Kroeber's alaence. 
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Dr E. Same has been studying the Yahi dialect with the aid of the 
las* surviving member of this group, tle well-known Tahi. 


Ок А. Е. Јехк=, professor of anthropology in the University al 
Minnesota, hos been made chairman of the department af sociology 
and anthropology in that iostitution. 


EXPLORATIONS being made in the Westhaver mounda aix milks 
sauth of Circleville by Curator William C. Mills, of the Ohio Archeo- 
logical and Historical Museum, the Ohio State University have brought 
to light interesting relics of aboriginal burial mounds. Thia mound is. 
16 [eet high and too feet in diameter, about 2,000 cubic feet of earth, nnd 
every inch must be carefully examined. A toral of fifteen buriuls was 
found in the mound, four of them in graves. below the surface or base of 
the mound, and the remainder in the mound proper: In many cases 
the skeletons were found to be lacking ane dr more bones, and in one 
case the skull alone was found. This was explained by Dr Mills ағ 
indicating the custom of reburial, practised by the mound builders. 
At ane paint in the explorationa a huge grave wus opened, extending 
five feet below the base line. [In the grave were found three skeletons, 
placed aide by side—two adults and a child, The adults, probably a 
man and à woman, were almost six feet in height, while the third skeleton 
was that of a child perhaps seven years old, Dr Mills and his party 
will spend most of the summer working in this mound.—Serence. 


CowsrAUCTION work оп the new building of the Field Museum of 
Natural History, which is.to be built on Chicago's lake front. just south 
uf Twelfth strect, began on July 15, after twelve years of planning and 
negotiation, The structure will be completed in loss than three years, 
according to plans, More than 3,000 men will be employed in the 
work. Iris said that it will be the largest marble building in the world 
and one of the largest museums: — It will consist of three stories and a 
basement and will cover an area of yoo & 350 feet, The floor area of 
the museum will be 670.000 square feet, of which 406,000 square feet 
will be devoted to exhibition purposes, The remainder will be used for 
scientific laboratories, lecture halls, offices and a restaurant:—Sctence. 


Tue New Yore Acapewy бв Sciences, with the aid of the insular 
government, has undertaken a scientific survey ol Parto Rico. Pro- 
fessor Hoas, who represents anthropology on the committee having 
the work in charge, spent the month of June im the field organizing the 
work. He was assisted by Drs Haeberlin and Mason and Mr Aitken, 
the latter. two remaining through July also. ‘The work includes the 
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collection of folklore, a study of physical rypes where family histories 
are traceable from church records, and an examination of archeological 
sites. Dr Mason sailed an September 4 ta continue tlie archeological 
work with the cosperatian of the American Museum of Natural History, 
Dr Mason goes later to the University of California to undertake th- 
nological field work in California. 

Ми Е. Т. Літккк, «Но has spent the last two years at Columbia 
University in. graduate study, has received. an appointment aa In- 
structor in the department of anthropology at the University of 
Pennsylvania. 


PROFESSION A, L- KROEBEN lns spent the summer at Zufit in the 
interests of the American Museum of Natural History, He devoted 
hia attention more particularly to a study of family relationships and 
the terms employed. — In order to judge thi changes in recent years in 
the village, he had a resurvey maile for comparison witli Mindeleif's 
plan, Prof, Kroeber sailed on August 31 far Europe where he will 
examine museum collections and where he hopes to secure first-hand 
knowledge of public opinion and of emotional conditions. He has a 
sabbatical leave of alsence from the University of California, 


Mrs MAticpa Coxk Stevenson, who is known because of her work 
іп the Southwest, particularly at Sia. Zuñi and onthe Rie Grande, 
extending over nearly forty. vears, died at Washington on [une 24th. 
An especially prepared account of her work will appear in the next 


Cotumaia Ustrversiry at the [ast commencement conferred. the 
degree of doctor of philosophy on H. K. Haeberlin whose thesis was 
entitled, “The Idea of Fertilization in the Culture of the Puebla 
Indians," 


THe UNiverstry oF PENNSYLVANIA granted a doctor's degree to 
Wilson Dallam Wallis, thesis, ' Individual Initiative od. Social Cum- 
pulsion;" and ro. Ernest William Hawkes, thesis, "Skeletal Measure- 
menta and. Observations on. the Point Barrow Eskimo with Comparisons 
with other Eskimo Groups." 

PRoressig Faroguice Waup Perwau, one of the organizers of 
this association, and the most prominent of the older generation of 
anthropologists, died at Cambridge, Mass. on August 14, in hie seventy- 
seventh year, An account of his life and contribution to anthropology 
will appear in the next issue. 
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Tug AxxvAL MEsgTiING ef the American Anthropological Association 
will be held in Washington, D. C., Dec. 27-51, in affiliation with the 
International Congress of Americanists, the Anthropology Section of the 
Pan-American Scientific Congress, and the American Folk-Lore Society, 
ind several other scientific bodies. Titles of papers and abstracts Tor 
this joint meeting should be sent to. Dr Ales Hrdlicka, U. 5. Natianal 
Museum, Washington, D. C. 


American Anthropologist 
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CHIEFTAINSHIP AND THE SISTER'S SON IN THE 
PACIFIC! 


Бұ А. М. НОСАКТ. 


Y HE purpose of the present paper is to set forth the native 
theory of chieftainship in Fiji and Polynesia, together with 
one of its logical consequences. It naturally falls into 

three parts. In the first, [ shall sum up the gods or divine ancestors 

so far as may be convenient to the better understanding of this 
paper. In the second, | shall bring forward evidence that the 

Polynesian chiefs? -are representatives, probably embodiments, of 

these gods. In the third, f shall suggest that the sister's son's right 

was originally limited to the stealing of offerings, and that its 
extension to things secular, or seemingly secular, is the natural 
outcome of the equation: chiefs = gods. 


Gonos AND Divine ANCESTORS 


Dr Rivers, following Dr Codrington, uses the word spirit ol 
"a being which has never, according to native belief, been incor- 

ig = “Melanesian” g 

в = palatal m (as in Ging). 

f English ah 

$ = volced English t. 

i Authors wee the term, chlel, very loosely both of the sovereigna ol a tribe at 
luni, and of their family which is more properly called the nobility, Tt te not there- 
fore always possible to distinguish between the two; tut in my own material 1 shall 
always use chief e the head cl a tribe or clan. 

AM ANTH H ha tmi буи 
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porated іп a human body." | propose to use itas a generic term 
including ghosts, First of all, we want a term to include ghosts as 
well as beings of uncertain origin. Secondly, we are not always 
sure what the native beliefs on the subject are, so we require a mon- 
committal word for such cases, Thirdly, the most positive assur- 
ance tliat a spirit never wasa ran is no proof that it has never been 
a ghost, for chiefs are mot men and &o their ghosts were. never 
embodied in men. This will become clearer as we proceed. 

The need far such à generic term is strongly felt in. the. Pacific. 
Most South Sea islanders, if not all, distinguish between. ghosts, 
the souls of their kinsmen and of ordinary people, and certain 
ancient spirits who are sometimes said never to have been men, 
and yet in some cases have plainly been men in our sense of the 
word. Nevertheless: many use the same word. both for ghosts and 
for these spirits and óne has tó be acquainted with their beliefs te 
know to which they are referring. Very often they would be at à 
loss to decide that point themselves, Others, like Fijians, сап, by 
a qualilying word, make clear which they are referring to, H neces 
sary; but as a rule they do not; either the context makes it plain, 
or the matter is undetermined. Others still always appear to 
make a distinction: such are the. New Hebrideans and Western 
Solomon ishiniders. These ancient spirits correspond to the culture- 
heroes of some authors. They are often definitely regarded as the 
ancestors-of the tribe and their first chief, 

In Fiji they are commonly lumped together with ghosts as 
kalou* but they can be distinguished from these as halon en or simply 
гы. The word ty means trunk of a tree, basis, origin, cause, an- 
cestor. Some are called титїїшй ог типйаниа, that is "origin of 
the land" or "people". They are usually said never to have been 
men, but to have existed “from the beginning", They are often 
connected with sacred stones or with birds or fishes, which are 
spoken of as their "ships". The stone and the animal seem: to 
exclude one another, Some of these oe are concemed with crops, 
others with war. 

\ The History of Mfelanstiin Soclety, l, p. 13. 

'See "On tho meaning of kalou,” Joure, Roy. Amikr. Insti. Val KLIN, гота, 
p: 437- 
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In the Eastern or Lau group of Fiji they are known as fufua! 
Írom the Polynesian verb tup, to "grow", "originate"; in Man- 
қагетап Hupu means “root”, "trunk"; it ia therefore the Poly- 
nesian equivalent ofra. One informant gave the obvious definition 
of jupua as "the stock whence men grow" (a 3 fumbutumin ni 
lamata). Natural leatures of the islands are often ascribed to these 
Iupua. 

"The word íufua is not used so widely in other parts of Foly- 
nesa. [n New Zealand it is said to mean "a goblin, fairy, the 
spirit of one who when living was known for the powerful effect of 
his incantations". In Hawaii he is a person “of extraordinary 
powers Of mind and bedy"';? concrete cases would perhaps show 
that they are really the same tn every respect as the Lauan fupsia. 
In Samoa and Rotuma a fupra isa “culture hero" who has turned 
into a stone. Futunans apply the word to constellations, which, 
throughout Polynesia are supposed to be mythical beings ar ani- 
mals* The beings that in Polynesia correspond to the Fijian ги 
are more commonly described as aua or aiti, words which also 
mean ghost. In Tonga И 18 ‘ofwa; ‘ein survives only in names. 
In Samoa it is dilu or alua, in Rotuma eitu, in Hawaii agua. Ex- 
amples of such aisa are Tasaloa, Tane, Sikuleo (Hikuleo). In 
Wallis island ghosts may be described as 'à4ua lamutanu or "buried 
aua", while these spirits may be distinguished as ‘айна iwpua 
which include Tanaloa. In Futuna they are described as aina 
mult" and include Finelast, Fakavelikele, Tonamuli, and others. 

Turning to Melanesia we find them in the New Hebrides under 

* The — m mat come (mm Tonga. because Tongani do not know wat a 
иршо bs; they only know the word lo the expression fala fupa'a, which meus "an 
ancient tale." | 

® Tregear, Com poraiter Afaori Dizilowmry, a. v. ирина. Other comparative iristances 
are taken from the <ame work. 

*! Andrews, Hawaiian dictinmary. 

*5Grzel: Düdiumnaire Futunirn-Francais. 

(See “On the meaning of the Rotuman word ava," Max, April, rots; aio а 
paper ót Splrit Animale” Mas, October, £915. 

(brézel trünslntes aliua mulí us " divinités inférieures," byt as he gives ho names 
ol any and no detalla it. [s impossible to deciTe whether he i2 simply making an inference 


from the ward maii, whith menns “behini. “after,” or whether my own informant 
was nisusing the term. 
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the name of rui, which is tlie exact philological equivalent of the 
Fijianvu, For itis the rule in the Banks that the words which take 
their possessive suffixed end in i when used without a possecssive.! 
Vu is one of these words; therefore it must appear in the Banks 
language as rui. `Талагоа in the Banks is the "name given to 
certain stones, carried or hung up in a bag; possessed of magic 
powers as the abode of a vnd; or a shark, or other creature in or with 
which a rus is present," The name of an Aurora vti is Tagaro.! 
Dr Codrington and Dr Rivers both identify him with Tayaloa of 
Polynesian mythology and the whole character of his legends 
bears this out. The attributes assigned to the vmi agree with 
those of the Fijian еш.” 

Dr Rivers and Î found a similar class of beings in the New 
Georgian group of the Solomons. ‘They were called samasa. 
There were two classes of which one was responsible for the crops. 
They were usually called famasa, but sometimes, in Roviana at 
least, fomate lamasa, as opposed to female proper, that is, ordinary 
ghosts. This is the exact parallel to the kalon vu of Fiji in "аша 
fnpwua of Wallis island. In times of scarcity a procession visited the 
sacred. places of the Jamasa of crops to entreat them to make the 

! Códrington and Paliner: A. Dictionary of te Language of Mota, p, XIV. 


Cp. Mota: {атаў Fiji: Ltama-, 
TT tum, 
malal тша-. 


OS. ah. av. Тада. 

‘Cninngton, The Melonesians, р. 168: 

* Tagaro cunnot te derived from Tangaloa because Polynesian = Aurora s. 
and not ¢. The dentifiation wink therefare be imponaihté on phonetic groundy had 
there was originally a duplicate form Tayaroa and Tagaro(a); this latter one iy pre- 
serve in Aurora- 

"Dr Rivers (op. elt. LL, p. 429) suggestt that the zwi represent. the. indigenous 
inhabitants who were conakdered lurdly buman. because they were so rude amd savage. 
^ glance ut Tregear's article on Tayatoa is sulficient to diapose cí ihis апрацо. ‘The 
vul belong tà an exrtier cultüne, but it docs not follow that that culture i]ower. Tt 
appears to be quite the reverse. [t ia easier ta expluin things if we wuppose the vui tà 
be the "gods" of a race which has also found lee war to Polynesia. bit has disappeared 
trom Melanesia. This expluina why so many smi like Fijian re and іи рма ure namelesa: 
their original possessors are gue. The forgetting ol naznes is ali the easier as in tome 
parte, like Fiji and the Western. Salomon the names of thee beings are шацайу 
avohded; they are alluded to as "the god. of auch and ишеһ a place. 
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food grow. In Vella-lavella they were called. mbasgara, which in 
other parts means, chief. 

In Yap in the Carolines* we find spirits called kan as distin- 
guished from ordinary ghosts Called sapis. “Formerly there existed, 
according to the Yap men's conceptions, a race that were at once 
men and kam. .. . Only a few large stones lying here and there. 
prove to the Yap people their former existence," They answer 
therefore to the petrificd heroes of other parts. Their other 
attributes are the same. 

I propose to call these beings ''gods" for convenience" sake 
without implying more in that word than [ have stated here, И 
may prove advisable later to reserve "god" for another class of 
beings; but in the meantime there is no harm done so long as we 
remember what we have dehned the word to be. 

It must be borne in mind that | have very much simplified 
matters in this summary. There are certainly ot least two classes’ 
of gods, which may be as many strata. But this in no wise affects. 
the following argument in which they will be treated as if they 
formed one homogeneous whole. 


Gops ASD THE POLYNESIAN CHIEFS 


Our next task is to show that the sacred chiefs of Polynesia and 
Fiji are the representatives of these gods. As the evidence from 
Futuna is the most direct I shall take it first. J-owe my clues to 
Rev. Father de Lorme, S.M., who lived a long time in that ialand, 
but who has now removed to Wallis where | met him. Thanks 
to his information I was able to make the best of the few hours I 
spent in Futuna. He told me that if the Sew, or High Chief, of 
Futuna was not present at kava the first cup, which should be his, 
is poured at the foot of the post for the “god” who js supposed to 
be in the absent Sow. This statement served as the basis of my 
researches. The material collected was necessarily very defective: 
it was taken down in a hurry without interpreter in a mixture of 
Futunan, of which I had little experience, and Wallisian, which | 


P. Sixtus Wülleser: Die religiase Auschauungen der Bewohner von Jap, Amfkrogor, 
VH, to13, p. t056. 
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knew better. Owing to the kindness of Father Fox, S.M., I was 
able to go over part of it with.a Futunan in Suva. The upshot 
was this: 

There are now two Sax, or High Chiefs, in Futuna: one in Alo, 
and one m Siyave. Originally, there was but one, and the old 
title was Fakavelikele. Now Fakavelikele is also the name of a 
god. “In the olden days the god abode with the San and revealed 
to him the things that will happen." Then came a quarrel in 
which some people went off to Alo "with the god Fakavelikele who 
entered Pili, 4 man of Asoa, and that was the beginning of the San 
in Alo.” 

Saw are continually being deposed for various reasons: опе із 
that under his reign food does not grow, and the land is hungry, 
Father dé Lorme told me that one was deposed in recent times 
because of a hurricane. The connection between the Sau and the 
[оой supply was not absolutely clear, but it appeared that if the 
San offended against the рой? there would be a famine so they 
would “give the Sew and the сой” to another, A similar belief 
seems to have prevailed in Wallis: during my stay there, some 
young people nearly broke out into rebellion against the Hau or 
"King" because there was a famine. 

A similar state of things once existed in Savage island according 
to Turner. In 1845 they had no king there: "Of old they had 
kings but as they were high priests as well and were supposed to 
cause the food to grow the people got angry with them in times of 
scarcity and killed them; and as one after another was killed the 
end of it was that no one wished to be king," Behind this loose 
way of speaking we can recognize the identical idea. 

In Rotuma the Mac, one of the two ceremonial chiefs, yearly 
headed а procession to the burial place of his predecessors, his 
followers waving branches of every food-bearing tree to make the 
year fruitful. A similar procession in Eddystone island, Solomons, 
visited the shrines of the gods to entreat them to remove a famine. 


=- Å— 


| rales oih e Wales lr al mili mo li Sax; « f'akbo ilo kí ai ie me'a ke fot, 
te lead of dupe Le main ji. 

"hala mo le diua vendi 

* Samoa, p. 304. 
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The same idea appears again in Fiji. The people of Western 
Vanua Levu believe that they have less food now than formerly 
because the government head of the province is not their proper 
chief; when the last one who was their proper chief died “the food 
was buried with him". Among the Wainunu-Ndreketi tribes 
they put down à bad year to some mistake of the chief's or to his 
being in the male, instead of the female, line. It is significant that 
the term for plenty and peace in. Fiji is s25/8 which appears to be 
compounded of saw, the title of many sacred chiefs in Eastern Fiji 
and elsewhere and 27, to stand, to be. "Sa tU na ania" means 
"the land is saning", that is, "prosperous" of “at peace". 

The word san or kau occurs in most Polynesian languages. In 
Rotuma Sau- is the title of a sacred chief. In Tonga the han was 
the second chief, next ta Tei Tena. Іп Hawaii the obsolete title 
of Hau i kalani or " Hau in Heaven" belonged to the highest chief.! 
In Tahiti hau means "peace", "government", "reign"; in Pau- 
motian "to reign", "peace". [n Rarotonga aw means the same. 
The connection of chiefs and. prosperity must therefore have been 
very widespread. 

The most direct evidence | got in Fiji af the close connection 
between the chief and the gods was in Tokatoka on the Rewa 
river. Ratu Manoa, the chief, an exceptionally good informant, 
claimed that he bore the names of Koitranamalo, Ratu, Vunivanua, 
Tora, Koiranatora, Koiranasau. All these are also the names of 
gods and to each there is a priest (mbe) or medium. Bofore a 
war people would go and make offerings at the small shrines or 
temples (méure) and tell the gods, "Be gracious, your namesake 
says... ", meaning by their namesake, the chief. This may 
explain why Fijian chiefs are spoken of in the plural. Note that 
Tora is the title of the chief of Tokatoka, and that the last god 
mentioned bears the familiar name of sou: The name Vunivanua 
is significant. 

Dr Codrington? quotes a Fijian chief as saying, “I am a Ван" 
that is "spirit". His explanation is strained and impossible. He 
В ! Dietlanaries give the word ae fan, bit Fornander points out that it bè a wrong 


division of worda. 
“Ты Миіпигнині, p. 123. 
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says the actual Fijian sentence containing no verb would not define 
the time and may therefore refer to a [uture time, that is to a time 
after death. Butasa matter of fact the Fijian sentence is definitely 
present and cannot be understood in any other sense,’ The chief 
in question was a below, d. e., god, at the time he spoke; and we can 
now &ee that this was no conceited boast but current belief. 

Samoa makes an interesting contribution to our problem. ‘The 
great dignities of Samoa, Twi Aina and Tui Aana, are called fuf, 
which is usually translated "king". This word, as we have seen, 
is the root of fupua, and the equivalent of the Fijian ew. Of the: 
two families that have a right to these dignitics the more ancient is 
called Sa Tupun, or "the family of мые". In Mangareva lupua 
i.a "principal", "chief", "wise man". 

One of the great titles (papa) of Samoa is Tayaloa, It is said 
to be derived from the original Tagaloa lagi, or Tayaloa Heaven, 
the great Polynesian deity 

Turner's evidence about Fakaolo in the Union group is im- 
portant. "The King, Tui Tokelau," he says, "was high priest 
as well, There were three families from which the King was 
selected and they always selected an aged man... . Their great 
god was called Tui Tokelau, or King of Tokelau. He was sup- 
posed to be embodied in a stone which fs carefully wrapped up with 
hne mats, ard never seen by any one but the King. . .. T7 

The father of the first Tu ‘i Tona, according toan account I got, 
was 'Eitmaiupus, which means Spirit-and-god. The Tongan 
word tula ‘eikt is rather significant. Таша is anchor, and ‘eiki 
chief; faula ‘eiki is therefore "the anchor of chiefs", The Marist 
Fathers’ dictionary’ grves it as the synonym of fanla ‘olua, “the 
anchor of spirits", that is the medium in which a spirit enters. 
Thus ‘elk in this word seems to be interchangeable with ‘etna, a 
spirit, ghost, or god. 

The ordinary Polynesian word for chief is‘artki. In Maori this 
ако yaw na alow, 


' Tagaloa Heaven my simply mean Taqaloe the chief," for in Polynesia chiefs 
are often called lapi. or oky.—MS. legend from Saline. 

* Samos, p. 268. 

5 Dictionnaire Touga-Francais, Parla 1590, алу, ші, 
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means "first born", "chief", "priest". Taylor says that among 
the Maori "a descendant of the elder branch of a family із а papa 
(father) to all other branches, and the eldest child of the main 
branch is an ariki, lord to all that family, and is supposed to have 
the spirits of all his or her ancestors embodied in himself or herself, 
and to be able to converse with them at pleasure." ! 

To sum up, the chiefs are representatives of the gods, we may 
say with certainty, their incarnations. If they are the equivalent 
of gods all the divine attributes must be theirs also. And in fact 
this is so, 

The fundamental meaning of iapa appears to be "sacred": 
anything consecrated to a sacred bemg is also sacred and may not 
be used. The chiefs are gods, therefore things can be consecrated 
to them апа so become sacred, and hence forbidden to common 
people, The юри belongs both to gods and chiefs. 

Miraculous power (mana) belongs to the gods. It is also 
associated with chiefs Hawaiian idols are covered with red and 
yellow feathers. Hawaiian chiefs wear cloaks of red and vellow 
feathers. Idols have crests on the top of the head, ao have the 
helmets of chiefs." 

In Fiji, the same morning salutation (fama) is given to gods and 
chiefs. Offerings of food and stuf are marde to chiefs with the same 
ceremonial and formulae as to gods. Both gods and chiefs are 
entitled to first fruits: Chiefs in Fiji are formally installed: some 
of the ceremonies suggest a rebirth, and their probable meaning is 
that the nobleman elected becomes the incarnation of the рой, 
In the interior of Viti Levu these ceremonies were held but once, 
some eight generations ago. It is perfectly logical therefore that 
in those parts the original chief is spoken of as a spirit (balou), 
while his successors “were borm as men" (suðu vakatamala). 
This is not the case where every new chief is installed. Through- 








'ep. Morgan, Syslemi of Consangwinity aud A finily. p. 458, mote. 

! See ‘Wen. Man, XIV. 1914, р. 45. 

! Nobiles appear t wear them also, à» lar a» one can inier. Мом» веет sacred 
ln à way nand to share come of the sanctity of a chief, but only aa descendants of gods, 
noL mà Incamations. Our authoritios are too vague to enable to define exactly their 
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out Polynesia, in Fiji, and m the New Georgian group of the 
Salomons, "man" i the antithesis to both "chief" and "spirit". 
Instances might be multiplied showing with what logical rigor 
the equation chief = god is carried out. One corollary in Tonga 
is worth following out both because it illustrates this rigorous logic 
and because it ig necessary to an understanding of the third part 
of our argument. 

In Tonga at a formal kava ceremony only the chiefs and. their 
heralds (mafapule)' are allowed to sit in the ring. All others 
whether of gentle birth or commoners, sit huddled together behind 
the kava bow! which is at the bottom of the ring facing the king. 
Food is laid out before the king; this. is afterwards removed. to be 
divided among the people. In the meantime while the kava is 
being strained a small part of that food is divided into small por- 
tions and laid before the chiefs and their heralds. “This food is 
called Jono. ‘The recipients do not eat it, but kinsfolk come forth 
from the crowd and carry off the foro and eat it up. Not anyone 
can do so: he must be the chief's grandchild or his sister's child in 
the classificatory sense: if none of these are present, it must be a 
stranger, not another class of kinsman. 

This custom is the logical consequence of the theory of chief- 
tainship. Not in the Pacific only, but almost universally, food is 
offered to spirits; a small part is then set aside for them while the 
worshippers eat the rest. The spirit's share may either be left 
to rot, or burn, or be carried off by. some one. Now the chiefs 
in the Tongan kava ring are, while the ceremony lasts, gods; the 
crowd are the worshippers. A portion of the feast is set apart for 
them but it is carried off and eaten by some human. But why, 
it may be objected, i not the same done with kava? Because kava 
is never merely presented to the spirits, then drank by men: it ts 
poured out at the foot of the post or on the stone where tlie spirit 
abides. 

It still remains to explain why only the grandchild or sister's 
child is allowed to carry off the fono. "This detail must flow from 
the premises as inevitable as any other fact, or there is something 


There je gow) regson to look upon the heralds as the priests o£ ihe chièfa: 
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wrong with the theory, or we must be able to point to some dis- 
turhing factor. 

The sister's child is among the persons privileged to carry off 
the feno. This gives us our clue, We will concentrate on him for 
a time and ignore thí others. 


Tre RIGHT OF THE SISTER'S SON 

The theory of the sister's son's right of taking his uncle's property 
оз а relic of mother-right has long been accepted as final. Dr 
Rivers is the Arat to have realized its inadequacy! But his amend- 
ment is open to the same objections as the original; it might explain 
why tlie sister's son should treat his uncle’s property as if it were 
his own father's, hut there is a good deal more than that in the 
sister's son's right. There is a formalism, and a ceremonial impu- 
dence about it which has to be explained, Lwil just point out ome 
of the features of the Fijian right which the theory fails to explain-— 

(т) The violence and excess with which it is carried our. The 
ғали or sister's don seizes his uncle's property wholesale and reck- 
lesly. He kills pigs and roots up plantations vastly in excess of 
his needs, for the fun af it, 

(2) He does not corifine himself to his uncle's property. IF hia 
uncle is a chief he may seize anything within his uncle's dominions 
with a recklessness which the chief himself dare not practise, or he 
would soon provoke a revolt. Wet, the people endure this from 
the rasu, not with patience only, but almost with pride, 

(3) In fact, this is one of the proudest customs of Fiji. [tis 
looked upon as essentially "chiefly" (eukaturamz). [tis not indeed 
limited to the nobility, but only by them is it practised on a large 
scale. 

(4) The right, in some parts at least, can only be exercised if 
the nephew's kinsmen have mace a feast for his uncle's kinsmen. 
lf the right of vasn isa survival of matrilineal descent why has it to 
be paid for? T have elsewhere described the custom of fawn which 
iş one of reciprocal tribal vasu (vetvasnit)* There also the right 
а Пр. єй. IH. p. 45%. 

* Journ. Roy, Anihr, faris XLII. to р. тот. 
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may only be exercised after the would-be plunderers have made an 
offering to thè god ol their kinsfolk whom they wish to pluncer. 
They may then proceed with impunity.! 

(5) In many parts the rasu, when he seizes stuff at an exchange 
between his uncle's and another tribe, gets a beating from his 
uncle's sons. They may not take back the stuff, but they may 
beat him. 1 Вахе-а case of this even in Mbau. Tf he is merely 
doing what he used to do under matrilineal descent why does he 
get beaten for it? 

Books on Fiji have confined themselves almost entirely to the 
powerful tribes with divine chiefs that occupy the shores all round 
thè Koro sea. They it is who practise thè custom of vas a8 known 
to anthropologists. When we turn to the inland tribes of Vanua 
Levu and to the tribes of southwestern Viti Levu which have no 
divine chiefs we find that the right of saxa is strictly limited to those 
ceremonies called solevu. A solerm is a meeting of two tribes or 
clans for the exchange of stuff. The exchange takes the form of 
an offering from each tribe to the chiefs or to the gods (rx) of the 
other* It is then, and then only, that the sister's son interferes:’ 
he comes up and carries off some fine mat or the biggest pig which 
has been offered up to his uncle's tribe, His cousins in some places, 
if not all, abuse and bear him, but cannot recover the stuff. 

Thus over a not inconsiderable part of Fiji the sister's son's 
right consists merely in carrying off what has been offered up to 
the gods of his mother's people. We find a curious parallel among 
the Thonga tribes of southeast Africa. Mr Junod" telle ts that 
when a sacrifice is made after a death the wives of the bantukuln, 
ar uterine nephews, steal the meat of the sacrifice and run away 
with it while the people pursue amd pelt them, He adds “Uterine 
— "Mum, XIV, 1914. p. 9б. 

it ie imposible here tó bring forward the evidence without obscartag the main 
argument with a lang digression. f wiil just mentiin bere that at these exchanges (4) 
tlie ati ін offered up with the same formalities aa when maklng an offering to mplrits; 
(6) intand the givers always wind up their formula af offering with ecme such words a3 
let iE tuecaffered upto..." maming the Tam] al the god] (parma rg) ol the other party. 

Cin the wordé ol one uformant from. Walnums: " It (the vasa) là nob am every day 
thing. but only for sudera.'" 

* Life of an African Tril, 1, p. tba, 
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nephews are representatives of the роце. (б. е. ghosts) . . . and 
assert their right by stealing the offering and eating it.” In Tonga 
we found the sister's son doing exactly the same, only the gods in 
that case are chiefs. 

These three cases put together suggest the following origin of 
the right of the sisters son to take anything belonging to his uncle. 

The sister's son's right was originally limited to offerings. He 
siole the god's share of the feast, the sacrificial meat among the 
Thonga, the foro in Tonga, the biggest pig in Fiji. He alone could 
steal it because he alone could do so without any harm coming to 
him; the reason of this immunity may be the subject for future 
research. [i he was not present some stranger took his place 
either because the stranger enjoyed a similar immunity, having other 
gods, or because nobody cared if he did fall il. The sister's son 
could only secure immunity by first making an offering to the 
god. In Fiji the vasu makes a feast once for all, but in the custom 
of aues or reciprocal tribal wesw it is done every time one tribe 
comes to visit the ather; if the visitors proceed to plunder without 
having made an offering they fall ill. 

Where the chiefs are gods anything offered up to them is liable 
to seizure, It is but what we should expect that the right of tasu 
is only exercised constantly in those parts of Fiji that have divine 
chiefs, 

We have still to explain the great scale upon which it is carried 
out in those parts; The clue to it is this: in Fiji the land 15 offered 
up to the chief in the shape of a lump or basket of soil (fa ngele, 
mikuli ngele). "This is done whenever a tribe acknowledges. itself 
subject to a chief. Though the land is offered up to the chief it 
docs not become his property, but remains the property of the 
former owners; the land is spoken of as “his”, but the possessive 
used is not that of property (nona), but that of destination (fera) 
signifying that it is for his use: He can command the produce for 
feasts but not the estate — Both chiefs and gods receive a share of 

Та Еа Б аг nobleman only has rmiraculous power (mana) Over hla own people 
ut depenitanta. 

* As one Infarmant put it, "The people own (Шиги) the land); ihe elite! decides 
about it lam." 
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all the produce as first fruits (i seen). Whenever a chief visits a 
subject tribe or returns to his own tribe after a journey he is pre 
sented with an earnest (¢ sevuseru) of the land in the shape of a 
kava root, it is presented after the usual style of offerings. The 
produce having been offered up to the chief it becomes liable to 
seizure by his sister's son who may appropriate a whole taro field 
by merely blowing the conch over it; but he cannot touch the land: 
he can only acquire land from his mother’s people if they chose te 
give it? 

We can now understand why the custom of tatu is looked upon 
as essentially noble or "chiefly". — It i$ a direct consequence of the 
theory of chieftainship. 

There remains the fact however that it is practised by the com- 
moners both in Fiji and elsewhere. It does not matter in how mild 
a form, it has to be explained. Here we must tread cautiously, 
for we are leaving the safe ground of evidence for the quagmires 
of supposition. We can only hint at a possible solution. 

It is highly probable that the gods are merely a variety of ghosts, 
the ghosts of the original chiefs reincarnated in their successors. 
Anyhow in Polynesia and sometimes in Melanesia the two are 
classed together as two species of one genus, and they are not always 
discriminated, Ghosts proper are the souls of anyone's parent, 
grandparent, and great-grandparent, They may possess any man 
of their own kin and cause him to quake and prophesy, Intensive 
ghost cult with possession appears to belong to a different and later 
stratum than divine chieftainship, at least in the Pacific? 

We can thus suggest the following line of development as a 
working hypothesis:— 

“Іш the Eastern Group à cocoanut is niso offered up under the name of pono, 
м 15 prohahly the same as Tongan fons. The original meaning ol fomo wonld then 
he "offering." 

* [n one village near Suva, Vutta by name, the sata can seize a house, — Unfor- 
tomately, | had not the preeent view of tase in my bead at the time and eo never thought 
ef finding cut whether liouess there were Lhe subjects of offerings, 

‘In Tonge commoner hard oo souls eo that ghost cults auch as exist in Melinecia 


cannot have exiated there. Their. only ghosts were those of chiels und their heralda. 
and prewimahly aloo of the families of both. 
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(a) The sister's son carries off the offering made to the deceased 
kinsmen of his mother. 

(b) Chief = gods, a particular kind of ghost. Therefore the 
chief's nephew takes what is offered to his uncle. 

(c) Possession ly ghosts comes in so that any man may become 
the embodiment of a ghost. Therefore a plebeian nephew may 
take fram. a plebeian uncle. 

It may be that h and c should be reversed or it may be that 
they ares independent developments from. the sume original, not 
derived one from the other. There i$ yet another way and that is 
through heads of clans, but this would lead us into a treatise on 
chicltainship which we cannot undertake here, In fact, the 
obscurities of the whole subject of chieltainship in the Pacific is 
one great obstacle in the way of a satisfactory theory of the sister'a 
son. Ifl have advanced such а theory at all it is in order to draw 
the attention of ficld-workers to new points of view; either they 
will find new facts confirming it, or in finding facts that definitely 
refute it they will be led on to a more fruitful theory. Tt is some- 
thing if I have been able to break through the magic circle of mother- 
right, 

There i$ one detail in the Tongan custom of fese which still 
awaits explanation: why the grandchildren share the right with the 
sister's child. The reason is that the right ol tss, though primarily 
à relation of nephew to maternal uncle is in practice much wider. 
In Fiji the sister's son's son is also tass, and he is a grandson in tlie 
classificatory system. In Tonga both the sister's son and the 
daughter's son are called fahu, the Tongan form of pase. In the 
kinship system of Vanua Levu, Fiji and in many others the sister's 
child and the grandchild are confused. The reasons for. this 
codescence do not concern us here, it is sufficient that jt should 
be a common phenomenon. H grandchild = sister's child the 
privileges of both will be the same, 

It may be objected that the theary has not explained the 
custom of nase but merely removed it further back in the past. 
Such an objection will only trouble those who conceive the history 
of mankind as the sudden growth of customs out of nothingness. 
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However far back we may go, there was something already in 
existence which gave rise to that which we are studvimg. — Ethnology 
therefore can do no more than trace each custom to carlier customs 
that will have to be explained in their turn by still earlier customs. 
The present theory is content with suggesting an earlier form of the 
sister's son's right; if it should prove to be true our next task will 
be to reconstruct the customs and beliefs that came before. 
OrxsORO, ENGLAND 


INDIVIDUAL INITIATIVE AND SOCIAL COMPULSION 
By WILSON DALLAM WALLIS 
INTRODUCTION 


МИК problem has to do with the relation of the individual to 
|, society. "The incentive may be found in the interests that 
prevail in contemporary writings, more particularly in the 
contributions of Emile Durkheim and the L'Anriée Soctolopique 
school. This school i$ prone to see in the individual merely a 
nucleus of social forces, a. product of the social environment. For 
them the mdividual has no reality; he is but the carrier of tradition, 
the link which transmits the social of one generation to the social 
of another. Freedom from social compulsion, we are assured, is 
an impossibilitv— L'indicidu n'exis! bas; His apparent impulsiona 
are but the resultant of so many vires à. [ergo proceeding from a 
group. In attempting to demonstrate this the Z/ Année Sociologigue 
has not confined itself to any one grade of culture: Durkheim has 
dealt with the social phenomena of western Europe, and with that 
of aboriginal Australia; his co-workers have studied Eskimo society 
and that of southeastern Asia; they have given us examples of thia 
law in magic and in the realm of religion. 

They do not deny that there are examples of apparent individual 
initiative, but contend that the initiative is only apparent. | have 
chosen for examination. the spheres, respectively, of marital rela- 
tions, aesthetic activities, leadership, and religious life. ‘The choice 
is largely arbitrary; almost any other sphere would have suited our 
purpose equally well. 


EXAMPLES OF APPARENT IRGIVIDUAL INITIATIVE 
Я. Martial Relations 


Despite the marriage regulations which are generally regarded 
as absolutely binding in savagery, despite the incest prohibitions 
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which seem so fundamental in social life and so deeply rooted in 
individual psychology, we find na lack of violation of both rules, 
particularly of those regulations which are regarded as obligatory 
but whose violation is not regarded as equivalent to incest. Such 
exceptions to the rule are found in Australia, in Melanesia, in 
Africa, and in North America. — We shall return to these instances, 


B. Aesthetic Activilies 

The Torres Straits islander frequently strives for uniqueness in 
fashioning an image so that, as he explains if, posterity may sav, 
when asked, who made this? "'It was made by so-and-so, a long 
time ago man." The Chilkat chief of the Northwest coast of 
America strives for uniqueness in house-building and decoration 
for similar reasons. ‘The Dahomey artist must draw and design 
without a pattern, for the rule of art is to follow the promptings 
of the mind, and to imitate or copy is to stultify art by confining 
its expression to the posited patterns. The Plains man of woman 
dreams and puts the content of this dream into a design; or a 
personal adventure may be represented in an art design. 


C. Leadership 

The leader occupies in his group a unique position. ‘The direc- 
tion of a ceremony or a fight or hunting expedition; as the case 
may be, falls upon him; he directs the movements of the other 
participants, He may be able to reward or punish. He has poise 
and power; is active and sagacious: ig peculiarly fitted for the 
task which he undertakes. We find the headman іп practically 
every culture. Among the Iroquois even the captives were given 
an opportunity to show their mettle, bravery, and ability to fight, 
and might be adopted into the tribe. “If he proved himself 
skilful, useful, and especially wise, he might be promoted fram 
time to time, until at last the captive might become a chief.” 
(Powell) 

The significance of the facts cited above we shall consider later. 
Lack of space forbids a detailed account of more than one topic 
and for this we have chosen the realm of the religious. 
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D. Religion 

Perhaps, however, the most interesting class of personalities 
yielded by our analyses are the messiahs or prophets who have 
arisen from time to time in various aress and given new trend and 
development to the religious fife! Chief among these North 
American messiahs and the earliest to introduce a new religion of 
whom we have record was Popé, a celebrated Tewa medicineman 
native of the pueblo of San Juan, who first appears in New Mexico 
history in 1675. “Later making Taos the seat of his efforts, һе 
quietly preached the doctrine of independence of Spanish authority 
and the restoration of the old Pueblo life, which developed into a 
plot to murder or drive from the country the 2,400 Spanish colonists 
and priests.” After ousting the Spaniards, Popé set about to 
realize the rest of his dream, “Those who hal been baptized as 
Christians were washed witli Yucca suds;* the Spanish language 
and all baptismal names were prohibited; where not already onm- 
sumed by the burning of the churches, all Christian objects were 
destroyed, and everything done to restore the old order of things. 
This project to obliterate everything Spanish from the life and 
thought of the [Indians met with: the same enthusiasm as that with 
which the plan of revolt had been received, and for a time Popé, 
dressed in ceremonial garb as he went from pueblo to pueblo, was 
everywhere received with honor." 

Another example may be cited in the case of Tenskwatawa, twin 
brother of Tecumseh, the Shawnee warrior, “One day, while 
lighting his pipe in his cabin, he fell back apparently lifeless and 
remained in that condition until his friends had assembled for the 
funeral, when he revived from his trance, quieted their alarm, and 
announced that he had been conducted to the spirit warld. In 
November 1805, when hardly more than thirty years of age, he 
called around him his tribesmen and their allies... and an- 
Тре вен account of these religions ln. North. Amrrica will be found in Jurres 
Mooney's, "The Ghoat-Dance Religwn and the Siomx Outbreak of 1890, rai Arnant 
Кері Вит. Ат, Бн. Гап H, and in A. F. Charibeifain's article on * New Religions," 
in the Jourmal of Religious Paycholozv. Jan. toti. Vol Vi. +40, See aluo Нана%сов 
of Либан Imdiams. 

* 5 uative purification ceremony 
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nounced himeelf as the bearer of a new revelation from the Master 
of Life. He declared that he had been taken up to the spirit world 
and had been permitted to lift the veil of the past and the future, 
had seen the misery of evil doers and learned the happiness that 
awaited those who followed the precept of the Indian god. He 
then began an earnest exhortation, denouncing the witchcraft 
practices and medicine juggleries of the tribe and solemnly warming 
his hearers that none who had part in such things would ever. taste 
of the future happiness. The fire-water of the whites was poison 
and accursed; and those who continued its use would be tormented 
after death with all the pains of fire, while flames would continually 
issue from their mouths, The young must cherish and respect 
the aged and infirm. All property must be common according to 
the ancient law of their ancestors"—and many more directions 
enforced by promised salvation for the obedient and by the miracle 
of successfully predicting an eclipse of the sun which came off 
according to promise in the summer of 1806; followed by his "en- 
thusiastic acceptance as a true prophet and the messenger of the 
Master of Life." 

Is there in the circumstances under which the new religions are 
foisted by an individual upon the group, any indication that the 
individual prophet or messiah is obedient to some higher law? 

Smohalla, the Nez Percé prophet, one of the most eminent of 
these introducers of new religions into aboriginal North America, 
insisted that at that time the Indians of his tribe were so helpless 
before the whites that they must cease to exist unless they had the 
assistance of a higher power. Smohalla found this higher power 
and obtained from it knowledge of the sulvation of the Nez Percé 
from the white man's deteriorating influence. Should his tribesmen 
heed this sacred message they were promised strong and sudden 
help as surely as spring follows winter. The Kickapoo prophet. 
Kanakuk, who visited General Clark to explain his mission, closed 
with: an earnest appeal in. behalf of his people, asking that they be 
allowed to retain their tribal lands undisturbed, “Some of our 
chiefs said the land belonged to us, the Kickapoos; but this is not 
what the Great Spirit told me—the lands belong to him. The 
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Great Spirit told me that no people owned the lands—that all was 
his, and not to forget to tell the white people that when we went 
into council . . . l| expect, my father, that God has put me in а 
good wav, that our children shall see their sisters and. brothers and 
our women see their children. They will grow up and travel and 
see their totems. The Great Spirit told me, ‘Our old men had toc 
tenis. They were good and had many totems, Now you have 
scarcely апу. If you follow my advice, you will soon have totems 
again." " 

In the tribes strongly. entrenched, flourishing in their aboriginal 
vigor, feeling little need of redemption so long as the outside pressure 
of civilization scarcely discommoded them, the new religions met 
with little or no success, for the favorable conditions were not 
present. In vain did the Paiute runners bring to the powerful 
Navajo the news of the near advent of the messiah and of the 
resurrection of the dead. To a tribe safely ensconced in the Tast- 
nesses of New Mexico and Arizona, apart from deleterious white 
contact, in numbers over 16,000 strong, owning some 9,000 cattle, 
119,000 horses, 1,600,000 sheep and goats, rich in herds and silver, 
the message came in vain, for they felt in their prosperity no 
especial need of a redeemer. The messengers of good tidings 
“preached and prophesied for a considerable time, but the Navajo 
were skeptical, laughed at the prophets, and paid but little attention 
to the prophesies. . . . The doctrinal seed had fallen on barren 
ground." 

In significant contrast with the attitude of the prosperous 
Navajo toward the new ghost dance religion, is that of the hard- 
pressed Kiowa with their predisposition to accept the messianic 
religion, promising, as-it did, satisfaction of long felt and intensely 
felt needs, the fulfilment of a long delayed restoration of the more 
prosperous conditions which characterized this tribe prior to the 
contact of civilization. “Within five years the great southern 
buffalo herd was extinct and the Indians found themselves at once 
prisoners. and paupers. The change was so swift and terrible in 
its effects that they could not believe it was real and final." Hence, 
when, in 1881, a young Kiowa known as Keeps-his-name-always, 
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began to make medicine that would bring back the buffalo, setting 
up for this purpose a sacred tipt, in front of which he erected a 
pole with a buffalo skin at the top, and making himself a priestly 
robe of red color, trimmed with rows of eagle feathers, his efforts 
were not looked upon askance bv his fellow tribesmen: on. the 
contrary, being so much in sympathy with his object and feeling so 
profoundly the necessity of its success, they warmly welcomed the 
effort and readily acknowledged his authority, His death shortly 
thereafter did not end Kiowa hopes which soon afterward (1887) 
centered in another prophet, one In-the-middle. After his failure 
to realize the powers which he arrogated and which the faith of his 
tribesmen bestowed upon him, the Kiowa, distressed and still 
hopeful, sent a mission to examine the claims of Wovoka, the 
Paiute messiah; though once more they were disappointed. 

With the Paiute the theme is again Indian versus white man. 
The Apache medicineman, Nakai'dokli'ni, whose hey-dav was in 
1881, southern Arizona the field of his activity, early in his career 
began to advertise his supernatural powers, claiming to be able 
to raise the dead and communicate with spirits and predicting that 
the whites would soon be driven from the land, The Delaware 
prophet brought a similar version of help from a higher power that 
would drive back the English who had so extensively supplanted 
them on their own territory and leave the Delaware once more in 
command of their old lands. The Ojibway were misled by similar 
hopes and promises only to be left in greater destitution than 
before, as occurred with the Kiowa who were promised the return 
of the buffalo herds. South American messianic religions exhibit 
similar conditions, 

The motive back of the great ghost dance religion that swept 
across the plains a quarter of a century ago and roused the Sioux 
to their last outbreaks was, at bottom, an attempt to restore the 
old tribal life and, incidentally to drive out the disturbing whites. 
From the first of these new messianic religions when the Pueblos 
drove out the Spaniards in the 17th century until the Sioux were 
inspired ty the religious fervor of a new doctrine in the form of the 
ghost dance religion, there has been throughout, the driving force 
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of an outside pressure. So far as we may infer, these new religions 
among the aborigines of this hemisphere have arisen only when the 
tribe waa hard-pressed and facing subjugation, perhaps annihila- 
ton, The individual prophet is thus responding to a higher law, 
the law that calls upon the individual to save his group. As a 
matter of fact. most of these attempts were unsuccessful, Never- 
theless, if many failed and few succeeded in the object aimed at, 
they at least effected a solidification and unification of the tribe 
which was a prerequisite to suceess. As this itself was part of the 
object aimed at, few of these attempts can be considered complete 
failures. The prophet who introduced the Shaker religion among 
the Squaxin tribe of Puget sound, Washington, when his soul left 
his body and went to heaven was told at the entrance that he must 
either sojourn in hell or return to his people and teach them to live 
the good life. It may be that some such alternative is presented 
in one guise or another to each of the prophets in tur: it may be 
clear to them as ro no other in the tribe that either thev as members 
of the tribe must deteriorate with it or there must be a complete 
conversion, a new attitude and new morals. In practically all of 
these religions the inculcation of new moral qualities of a very high 
order is one of its predominant features, the prophet is in almost 
every instance a reformer.' 

These features are not peculiar to the new religions of North 
America but characterize those of many far removed tribes, In 
1857, after a peried of guerilla warfare with the English in South 
Africa, resulting in the confiscation of the natives’ territory, one 
of these tribes hastily embraced a messianic religion which promised 
salvation from these ills. “An impostor named Umlanjeni pre- 
dicted that if the confederate tribes slaughtered all their cattle, 

‘The messianic excitement known as the "Wilderness Worihipers^ which pre- 
valled in 1889 and "go among the negues along thus Savannah river in Georgia amd 
South Carolina, when one man after another proclaimed himself as Christ and promised 
micis, may have been given some of ite impetus by the felt white domination, since 
part of the promise held) out to ite follower by the first Christ, a smulatto named Beli, 
was that the world would come to on end August 16, rêşa: on which dute all nrzrosa 
wold fade white, all white men become flack, (The promise contained a "rider" to 
the effect that all who wished to ascend on this last day must purchase wings from the 
mesalah, Bell.) 
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destroyed every peck of corn, and left the ground untied in the 
spring, that at à certain time their ancestors would rise and drive the 
English into the sea whence they came." ‘The resemblance to the 
above North American religions appears again in what follows: 
"He further alleged that he sw in his. visions the cattle belonging 
to the ancestors coming in huge droves over the hills, and that after 
the expulsion of the English, every man could have as many aa һе 
had provided folds for the eventful day. The corn pits also were 
to be filled without tillage. ‘his delusion took possession of their 
fevered imaginations, and a number of tribes deatroved every hool 
and left their corn lying in heaps to rot. Feasting, dancing, and 
warlike demonstrations occupied their whole time. In vain the 
Government tried to avert the impending ruin." ! 

Of the new Kalmueck religion that flourished in Altai in 1904! 
we know too little, as of the circumstances inspiring the New 
Guinea prophet described by Seligmann? In the Philippine Bontoc 
Igorot religion of recent origin a prominent motive was the belief 
in the return of Lumawig, the culture-hero of this tribe, bringing 
with him new sources of strength for the old tribal life then fast 
breaking down. A similar motive seems to have actuated the new 
religion introduced into the Punjab about thirty years ago by 
“a wretched creature named Hakim Singh, who lived in extreme 
poverty and filth, gave himself out to be a reincarnation of Jesus 
Christ, and offered to baptise the missionaries who attempted to 
argue with him." One of the promises which he held out tà his: 
followers was the destruction of the British government to be fol- 
lowed by the conversion and conquest of the world.* 

China has shown her understanding of the close relation between 
new religions and political development by requiring all the in- 
carnate gods in the Chinese Empire to register in the Colonial 
Office at Peking. “The Chinese Government, with a paternal 
solicitude for the welfare of its subjects, forbids the gods on the 
O 3 MacDonald in /әненді of the Royal Anthropological Inztitule, Vol. 19. p. 280. 

! See Globwr, Vol. 89 (1995), p. 230-21. 

С. С. Seligmamn, The Мааненан, р. 656. 

'A- E. Jenks, The Banioz Igorot (Munila. 1805), p. 204-3. 

3]. G. Frazer. Te Dying God. (The Golden Bough Edition.] 
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register to be reborn anywhere but in Tibet. They fear lest the 
birth of a god in Mongolia should have serious political conse 
quences by stirring the dormant patriotism and warlike spirit of 
the Mongols, who might rally round an ambitious native deity of 
royal lineage and seek to win for him, at the point of the sword, 
à temporal as well as a spiritual kingdom." ! 

The story of the prophets and messiahs of Judaism is similar. 
Moses, the law-giver and religion-giver rose at a time of great 
need, when the Jews were oppressed and in danger of losing the 
integrity of their national life. Most of the Old Testament prophets 
were inspired with the ideal of a social regeneration of degenerate 
Israel. It was especially at such times that promise was given 
of a messiah who would both regenerate Israel and raise this people 
to a position above all nations. Before the appearance of Christ 
there was not one prevailing idea of the desired messiah but at least 
two distinct ones, since there were two classes each with its own 
needs and hopes, nor were these always reconcilable not to say 
coincident. If Mr Louis Wallis's interpretation is correct, the 
messianic movement found its source in the desire of the upper classes 
of Israel to have foreigners work for them while they, the successful 
peoples, ate the wealth of the nations and succeeded to the world's 
glory, “But the lower classes were infected with social revolution, 
and wanted to set mishpal, or justice in the land." The final 
catastrophe af Judaism, the last attempt to get rid of the Roman 
yoke, was "directly traceable to a messianic uprising of the lower 
classes." Although later in its history it was first adopted by the 
upper classes and by them imposed upon the peasantry (aa in 
France, England, Germany, and most European countries) in the 
first centuries of its life Christianity was distinctively and almost 
exclusively the religion of the lower classes, of the poor and the 
oppressed, promising, as it did, regeneration and superiority that 
made the poorest rich, the most afflicted happy despite their 
misery. Such a religion was not for the higher classes because the 
oppression felt by them was the result of conditions external. to 


“Егалет, op. "m 
' Sociology of the Old Testament. 
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the nation not incidental to the social life as in the case of the 
poorer classes, The history of the Jewish hope for a messiah in 
the decades preceding thé appearance of Christianity reflects the cón- 
dition which we find prevailing in almost any region where messianic 
religions have flourished. 1n the second century B.C., according 
to Dr R. H. Charles! the messianic hope was practically non- 
existent, "So long as Judas and Simon were chiefs of the nation, 
the need of a messiah was hardly felt. But in the first half of the 
next century (i. e, of the first century B.C.) it was very different. 
Subject to ruthless oppressions, the righteous were in sore need of 
help. But inasmuch as the Maccabean princes were themselves 
the leaders їп this oppression, the thoughts of the faithful were 
forced to look for divine aid.” Thus the bold and original thinker 
to whom we owe the Parables (one of the apocryphal books) con- 
ceived the Messiah as the supernatural son of man, who should 
enjoy universal dominion and execute judgment on men and 
angela" This Messiah would, after purging Jerusalem, allow по 
stranger to dwell within the gates: “The sojourner and the stranger 
shall dwell with them no more," says the Psalms of Solomon 
(written 70-40 B.C.). "As for the ungodly nations he will destroy 
them with the word of his mouth; the hostile nations will be de- 
stroyed." 

As regards the distribution ard occurrence of the messianic 
belief the absence of it in certain Jewish apocryphal literature is 
no less significant than its presence in other writinus. We find it 
prevalent in the literature of doctrinally and politically torn Pales- 
tine during the century or more preceding the appearance of Christ 
and im the first century of our era." In none of the Alexandrian 
literature of these centuries do we, however, find expression of the 
hope of a personal messiah, This Alexandrian absence is for 
Maldwyn Hughes * "explained bv the fact that, removed from the 

t Ser his Eschatology, ric., and Edition; A focrwfha; Between tur Old and New Testa- 
тыні. (Hame University Library.) 

t Eschatology, eti... p. 396- 

See further on this point Maldwyn Hughes, Ethics of Jewish A pocryphal Literature, 


and Shaler Mathews, Mirai Hope in the New Testament. 
“Оқ ой. 
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center of political aspiration and life, andl influenced by the more 
spiritualized Judaism represented in the Book of Wisdom, the 
faith and ideals of the Alexandrian Jews did not suffer secularization 
to the same extent as those of the Palestinian brethren.” 

Although the destruction of Jerusalem dealt a severe blow to 
the Jewish political hopes it did not utterly destroy them; to this 
the book of 4 Ezra is witness in bringing the person of the messiah 
into the foreground in its portrayal of the future. Indeed, “the 
darker the present grew. . . the more eagerly did their minds turn 
to the comfort offered by the apocalytic promises, which predicted 
ап елі of their suffering and the dawn of their delivery."  (Butten- 
меізег.) This hope for the messiah, lying dormant in the conscious- 
ness of the people until roused by thé nation's need seems to have 
reached its highest tension during the troublous times immediately 
preceding the destruction of the temple by Titus (in the ist century 
A.D.) and again in the person of Bar-Kokabas who came forward 
in 132 and raised in behalf of the oppressed Jews a revolt against the 
Romans which lasted three years and a half! "The later belief 
that the messianic period would be preceded by many misfortunes 
and perplexities for Isracl* was but the obverse of the situation that 
called forth these manifestations. It was so in the case of Serene 
of Syria (about 720) and of Obayah Abu—lIsa ben Ishab, who arose 
three decades later in the Persian town of Ispahan to restore to the 
downtrodden Jews their ancient heritage. Such was the story of 
that wonderful sixteenth century dreamer and would-be messiah, 
Moicho, who for a time, owing to favorable fulfilment of prophecies, 
commanded a considerable following in southwestern Europe. 
The fifth century Moses who stirred up the Jews of Crete and con- 
vinced them of his supernatural powers, and Sabbatai of Smyrna 
(of the seventeenth century) appeared in times and places of need 
for salvation from the stress of harsh conditions of national and 
individual life It was in Poland where the Jews had but recently 
—— VLagruge, La Messianism (Paris, 1209), p- 3091J. A. Greemtone, The Marciamic 
Idea iy Jewish History (Philu.. 1905), p. 42-3. 89, $3, 84. 

! Coreenstone, T11-112, 

"Ser ÜDreenitonme, p- 115-22, 104; 112-13. 313-37, 1g-r1, Sabbatal (Sabbatai 


Sevi) is described hy Voltaire ln his Errai mr kr Maurs, and by Zamgpsill in hia 
Dreamers of the Ghi, 
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suffered. terrible persecutions during the Cossack invasions, that 
the Sabbatian craze assumed most alarming proportions. "These 
assurances of a bright future in which Israel would triumph and 
her enemies be bountifully chastised kept alive national hope, 
and fostered national solidarity and unanimity, “They fondled the 
hope with intense affection, the mother sang it to her babe, the 
father on all oceasions related it to his household, the teacher 
impressed it upon the minds and hearts of his pupils—all were 
invigorated by the assurance to suffer and die, to withstand the 
onslaught of the enemy, and to remain faithful to their religion." 

If it be asked why the Jews, of all people, have furnished so 
many examples of messianic religious revivals, the final reason is, 
of course, not forthcoming. Yet, it may not be futile to point out 
that they alone furnish us an example of a people deprived of 
country, scattered to the ends of the earth, subjected to every 
hardship, yet throughout preserving their racial integrity com- 
paratively unimpaired, through the centuries? Mr H.S. Chamber- 
lain has compared the relation of messianic religiona and national 
Ше to the relation between brain and heart; "If in physiological 
experiments we cut the connection between brain and heart, we 
have to arrange for artificial breathing or the function of life 
ceases; this the priestly founders of religion did by the introduction 
of the messianic kingdom of the future."* Nor does it seem to 
us pure accident and unrelated to social and national needs that the 
middle of the seventeenth century was in England a time of great 
religious as of great political upheaval. “The air was thick with 
reports of prophecies and miracles, and there were men of all 
parties who lived on the borderland between sanity and insanity. 
This was due chiefly to the long continued mental tension which 
bore on the whole population during this troublous period, and in 
particular cases to wholesale confiscation, by which families were 


!For further account of Jewish mesaianic belief see Joseph Khiuener, Pie Alir 
tantiches Vorsdeiung der Suditchen Volkes im Zeitaller der Tannailen (Krakou. 1993). 
An older and lesa valuable work ін that of. James Drummond, The Jewish Menisk: 
A Critical History af ike Massianic Idea Awong Ua J'eus from lhe Rite of the Maccabees 
to the Closing of the Talmud (Lomion, 5877). 

Бев Ша Foundations uf ihe Nineteenth Century (tors), 1, рр. 477-83. 
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ruined, and to confinement in wretched prisons, suffering from 
insufficient food and brutal treatment, Individuals even in the 
established church began to assert supernatural power, while 
numerous new sects sprang up with prophecy, miracle working, 
hypnotism, and convulsive cestasy as parts of their doctrine or 
ritual," 4 


SIGNIPICANCE OF THI ABOVE EXAMPLES OF INITIATIVE 

There seem to be in the social and political condition of the 
nation needs that call forth the new religion, à divinity that shapes 
the messiah's ends, rough hew them how he will On the other 
hand, though the messiah may initiate, he does Бо profitably only 
when there is a certain predisposition on the part of the group 
with which he works, a predisposition fostered by untoward cir- 
cumstances.* In all these cases, then, we find the individual 
responding, as does also the group, to the higher law of self preserva- 
tion and persistence, a law operative, of course, only under its own 
appropriate conditions and expressive of what society and the 
unique messianic individual does under such conditions. If now 
we return to the other classes of initiative given under the headings 
(A), (B), and (C), we shall, I venture to say, find these instances 
also to fall under some social law. ‘The leader, for example, does 
not lead when, whither, and as he will, unless he wills in a certain 
restricted] conformity with the group needs and desires. Whether 
the Australian son succeed his father in the position of headman 
depends upon the personal fitness of rhe candidate, that is, upon 
his ability to respond to the demands of the group, The Maori 
who would succeed his father must have the qualifications demanded 
by the group, that is, he must be orator, poer, warrior, hunter, and 
seaman. Among the [roquois, the office of chief was bestowed in 
reward of personal merit and died with the individual. No man 
could lay claim to leadership who did not first conform to group 
demanda. 
EET am quoting here the interpretation given by Mooney, op. eit p. gð. 


* Мах Nordan in hie Interpretation of History (Trana.), 380, gives a similar sug- 
gestion. 
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The artist who believed himself independent of objective com- 
pulsion was far from free in that respect, The Plains Indian 
expresses new ideas but they are so completely encased in the old 
designs that the meaning is there only for the individual artist, 

In vain does the Dahomey artist convince himself that he is 
pursuing a new design in the execution of which he is merely 
following momentary promptings, Though he believes himself to 
start and to continue without any conception of the figure that he 
is about to produce, an examination of the procedure of such a 
native artist ia demonstration of the existence of determinants. 
When ‘turning’ in his free-hand design he must not make smooth 
curves but put a characteristic “kink” in cach. Moreover, having 
started the design, the rest of the figure must fall into a certain 
harmony of outline and balance of parts which, of course, limit 
individual choice. These characteristics are imposed by the culture, 
the artist merely varying the prescribed form though never departing 
from the general rules laid down by the conventions of the group. 
Here we find the creation of new objective designs but the newness 
lies within well-defined social limits, 

If we compare with these efforts of the Dahomey artist those 
of a Chilkat artist consciously striving for uniqueness of production 
outrivaling preceding achievements we find. the same law operative. 
There is here, also, creative artistic talent with resulting new 
objective art forms, yet the creation falls: within certain clearly 
demarked limits given by the social environment. 

This correspondence cannot surprise us. It means that the 
individual is restricted in his appreciation. of art by previous 
experience. Yet what kind of appreciation is net similarly limited? 
Li philosophy and science have their history, so likewise has primitive 
art its history of a development limited and guided by prior achieve- 
mente. Could a workman who was not limited by such apprecia- 
tions be an artist? We may suggest that perhaps he has grasped 
an esthetic principle which his group taken singly or together fails 
to grasp so that they, not he, are erratic. This is, indeed, a real 
issue; yet when we ask what criterion will serve us in judging the 
ізге we must drag in some arbiter and this arbiter is a society 
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with which that individual must accord in order to win the approval 
that judges him artistic. It is difficult to understand how, other- 
wise, the correctness of. their relative judgment could become ап 
issuc, or if an issue, could be decided, 

In the violation of marital rules, each story has a different 
setting, each case is looked upon by the individual in question as a 
peculiar and unparalleled one; they are, in fact, as like and as 
different as these sex attractions in our own culture which give us 
the picture of dominant romantic love adventure. 

In this matrimonial choice that sets aside &ocial compulsiun we 
have an example of the driving law of sexual selection appearing 
in the guise of enamored freedom of choice, superior to tlie soctally 
directive forces, transcending both individual and social convictions, 
conflicting now with this one or with that as it gives expression to 
the one and thereby denies it to the other. 'Strephon have a 
choice,’ is advice which the native follows even to his Own undoing: 
and he frequently choses contrary to the group regulations. 

These instances of apparent initiative force the issue as to the 
reality of the individual as contrasted with the reality of the 
social. [s the social triumph complete? Is the social dominance 
ultimate? 


Dors SocigTY TRANSCEND THE INDIVIDUAL Og Dogs Тик Ізім- 
O VIDUAL TRANSCEND SOCIETY? 

In the instances of messianic religions given above, we seem to 
have examples of genuine individual initiative and of such initiative 
giving new trend tò the social developmente A school of sociolo- 
gists assures tis that this is, after all, but individual response to 
social call, the expression in an individual of social compulsion: 
that the individual acts as he does because ond only in so for as 
society wills it. [t seems clear that the society must be in some 
such state of preparedness ancl wilful secking as adverse circum- 
stances would appear to indicate; yet the directive force is not 
always according to society's well-wishing and not seldom operates 
to the group's undoing. Such was the case when the Eskimo of 
South Greenland became so absorbed in the new doctrine enunci- 
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ated by their prophet Habakkuk as to discontinue hunting and 
live on the provisions of the previous winter. The Guiana Indians 
were so obsessed by Messiah's words as to act upon the assur- 
ance that all must die within three nights, each to fall by the hand 
of his fellow, in order to secure resurrection in white skins wherein 
to repossess the land that was fast being wrested from them: some 
four hundred people felled each other in a bloody massacre which 
was yet not gory enough to entail the promised resurrection. 
Scarcely less misfortune came upon the group of Cretan Jews who 
followed their false prophet Moses, of the fifth century, to their 
woeful undoing. 

In all these instances the individual mind seems to be, so far 
as this religious life is concerned, the larger mind, including within 
its purposes the social mind and prescribing the program which the 
social is to adopt and pursue. "This adoption and adherence on the 
part of the social is frequently independent of their real welfare, 
and often directly antagonistic to it; yet so completely is society 
held in the grip of the individual that its impulse to respond sweeps 
aside évery consideration of welfare, every faculty of critical judg- 
ment, all possibility of scepticism. 

In the case of the South American Guiana tribe we find à reac- 
tión upon the part of society once the delusion and deception is 
comprehended ty it. ‘There is then revolt and probably death for 
the hypnotizer, as occurred in this instance. Society is once more 
in the ascendent, now that the influence of the individual is removed 
or checkmated. ‘Thus the reality of the-social dominance seems to 

Is this recurrence of social authority merely the rebound of the 
social to its own or but a temporary restoration only to become sub- 
ject again and again to individual mind? An Eskimo community 
furnishes an instructive example of this interplay of social and indi- 
vidual forces. In such a community it is not uncommon for some 
individual gradually to acquire more and more wealth than his 
fellows, and fari passu to rise in influence, He may brutally domi- 
nate the community until every member of it is in fear of his life, 
none of thé man's small party of followers daring to revolt. A time 
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comes, however, when the wealthy Eskimo must give away to the 
community all his wealth, retaining not a vestige lor himself, or 
suffer death for his failure to comply with the community's demands, 
The man who dominates the community, killing largely by caprice 
this or that individual who is displeasing to him, keeping every 
member of it in fear of his life, is eventually overthrown for finally 
the community summons up courage to antagonize him and ap- 
points someone to kill the offensive member. Thus society is 
again in the ascendant and although other individuals will from 
time to time arise and repeat similar aggressions, the community 
wil, in the case of each of them, eventually brush them aside, 
persist in its own way and triumph in its own right. 

It seems unwise for the sociologist to eke overmuch comfort 
from such considerations, The only reason why, in these cases, 
society seems to revert to the ascendency as one only temporarily 
surrendered is because, in the history of the case, we start with 
the individual and stop with society, whereas we have no right to 
start or stop with one rather than the other. So faras the phe- 
nomena of recurrence are available they afford not a permanent 
ascendency markel by periodic lapses of one authority rather 
than the other, but an endless series, a cycle of individual and social 
authority. 

This group seems ultimately to transcend this individual; but 
it is not the same group in any sociological and psychological 
meaning of the term ‘group’ as that which was previously at the 
beck and call of the individual. If we retain the sameness in 
individual and society, respectively, we at once pass into the infinite 
series of which a cycle is the only way of representing respective 
dominance. 

Nor is it clear in what helpful sense we may allege that the 
individual dominates only when society wills it since we find this 
dominance when society wills otherwise, It is true in the sense 
that an army surrenders only when it wills todo so, yet this willing 

‘For a description of the facta eee Nelson's account of Alaska Eskimo published 
inthe rth Amana! Report Bur. Am. Hide; Or E. W. Hawkes, who has been three years 
reddent with the Alaska Eskimo gives confirmatory. dits. 
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occurs under such untoward circumstances, when the act of sur- 
render contravenes its more inclusive purposes and expresses the 
fulfilment of the broader purposes of the enemy, that we may 
well speak of its surrender as compelled by the foe rather than as 
chosen by itself. How we express it is but a point of view in 
description, since dominance involves always two things in con- 
junction and the phenomena can be described from the point of view 
of the interestsand activities of the dominating or from those of the 
dominated, Our interests usually haver about the fulfilment of 
larger systems of purposes rather than of smaller ones, or of the 
negation of purposes; wherefore, we prefer to say, the man feeds 
ог beats the clog, rather than the equally true and necessary corre- 
late, the dog permits itself to ће fed or beaten. When the dog 
procures food by self-initiated tricks familiar to itself and to its 
master we may prefer to say: The dog secures food from the master, 
rather than, The master gives the dog food; but our preference has 
not hit upon any greater truth. The student of animal psychology 
will probably prefer the expressions which describe these circum- 
stances from the point of view of the interests and activities of the 
dog. So the social psychologist may persist in his attitude with 
regard to the reality and permanence of the social as contrasted 
with the illusoriness and evanescence of the individual because he 
has chosen the social as the orientation of his phenomena, and his 
descriptions are necessarily from that point of view. The an- 
tagonism between individual and social psychology, as between 
socialism and individualism, seems as irreconcilable and no more 
so than the original points of view assumed by these respective 
sciences in. determining the selection of material and the manner 
of generating description, Society is no more a complete and 
independent unit than is the individual ; each society has its own 
historical development and is a member of a larger society form 
which many influences and tendencies, if not all of them, have come. 
Once we start this regress, however, there is no justifiable reason for 
stopping this aide of the beginning of human history, since any 
given society may be considered the result of continuous historical 
influences reaching to the remotest past. 
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The motives which lead the sociologist to resolve the individual 
into mere social and historical antecedents will logically compel 
him to dissolve the social group into similar historical antecedents. 
To do so is to give up the problem of society versus the individual. 
The positing of such a problem involves a treatment of society anc 
of individual as distinct and complete, though reciprocal units. 
Accepting this point of view the social influences become, like the 
gravitational, one of the dimensions їп which personality must 
realize itself: its development will be conditioned by many phases 
of the social dimensions whose determinations frequently more 
intimately concern individual psychology than docs any physical 
dimension which circumseribes individual action. Oxygen ane 
gravitational forces are, however, as necessary to genius as is 
favorable social atmosphere and impetus. Wisdom «does not 
flourish without physiological nourishment: 

Tbe empty spit 
Ne‘er chetished wit, 
Minerva loves the larder. 

The social seems merely a polarity or a dimension in which 
personality finds meaning and by which it is conditioned in its 
expression. How could it ever come within the grasp of individual 
mind unless individual mind were a self sufficient reality? Though 
social influences are largely responsible for the ability of the indi- 
vidual to grasp their meaning, he creates them as truly as they 
create him. 

VmryERSPITY Cur CALIFORNIA, 
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THE EXCAVATION OF A RUIN NEAR AZTEC, SAN 
JUAN COUNTY, NEW MEXICO 


By EARL H. MORRIS 


| ORTH of Aztec, San Juan county, New Mexico, are the 
¥ remains of two large communal villages known collectively 
as the "Aztec Ruin." Тһе great pueblos constitute the 
most striking archeological remains between the Rio Chaco and 
the caüons of the Mesa Verde. In places the walls stand to a 
height of three stories and exhibit surprising skill in construction. 
The well-worked sandstone from which they are built was brought 
over à broad road which is still visible, winding over hills and 
across arroyos to the quarries some three miles to the northwest. 
A detailed description of these ruins, pleasant though the task 
would be, does not come within the scope of this paper.' Suffice 
it to say, that architectural features, ceramic remains, and such 
other criteria as may be gathered without extensive excavations 
mark the "Aztec Ruin" as the nucleus of the latest period of 
prehistoric Pueblo culture in the valley of the Animas river. 
Roughly three quarters of a mile east of the great pueblos the 
river swings obliquely across its narrow valley from northeast to 
southwest. The broad bench thus left north and west of the 
river was till recently dotted upon all sides of the large ruins with 
the remains of many cobblestone and adobe structures. Within 
the last few years a number of these lesser sites have been destroved 
in order that the owners of the land might increase the tillable area 
of their fields. 
In July, 1914, mere accident Lrought me to the ranch of Mr 
Eudoro Córdoba, which is situated on the northwest bank of the 
! Newberry visited these ruins xtd briefly describes them in his report upon the 
Expedition to the Junction of the Grand and Crem River. published in £573. 
A plan ol the larger pueblo, und a good descripiion are contained in Morgan's 


"Houses and House-Life oj the American Aboriginrs,” Coniribulion: to Жоғіһ А титісін 
Ethnology, vol. IV., t8Ez. p. 173. 
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Animas, just after it makes its southwesterly bend. As |] was at 
that time in the field conducting archeological research for the 
University of Colorado, my attention was immediately attracted 
to various “relics” which adorned the mantelpiece of Mr Cérdoba's 
home. It developed that he was leveling down the last of seven 
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FIG. 58.—Groundplan of excavations near Aztec, 


or eight small ruins which had obstructed his fields. As I knew 
that many of the sites near Aztec had yielded great quantities of 
pottery,! I made arrangements with Mr Córdoba who granted 


1 Мг! HEL Abrama, present owner of the “Artec Ruin" took seventy-six unbroken 
Specimens from one toom In a small riin northeast of the large puchios 
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the privilege of completing the removal of the ruin for such material 
of archeological interest as it might contain. 

As the surface had been plowed over and removed to a slight 
depth before I saw it, a detailed description of its appearance before 
it was disturbed cannot be given, It stood one hundred feet back 
from the high steep slope which here forms the northwest bank of 
the river. The action of the elements had reduced the building 
to a mound three feet and a half in height, at the top of which 
no walls appeared even before it was touched by a plow. 

An area roughly eighty feet square was excavated. The building 
had covered most of this space, but in all except the central portion 
the walls had disintegrated to such an extent that it was impossible 
to trace them. Such as remained were built of adobe with occa- 
sionally à course or two of cobblestones at the base, and averaged 
thirteen inches in thickness. There was nothing to indicate that 
the mud had been moulded mto bricks, nor did it seem that the 
walls had. been built by. puddling. As nearly as could be deter- 
mined, irregular balls or chunks of clay were pressed together to 
form the core of the wall after which mud was smeared into the 
irregularities till the surfaces were smooth and the wall was of a 
satisfactory thickness. 

Figure 95 shows a groundplan of as much of the ruin as could 
be definitely traced. The walls of room I were blackened as if 
by smoke, Room 5 showed the application of successive coats of 
plaster: one mud-color; the next white; and the last a pale red. 
Room 4 had been whitewashed. 

The stratified deposit in rooms 3, 5, and 6, indicated that the 
building was at least two stories high, and that it was destroyed 
bv fire. Upon the mud floors was from six inches to one foot of 
clean sandy earth, above which was à stratum of varying thickness 
composed of ashes, charcoal, charred stubs of cedar beams. bits 
of bone, many fragments of pottery, and occasional bone and stone 
implements, Plentiful in this layer were pieces of. burned. clay, 
smooth upon one side, and bearing upon the other the imprints of 
sticks and twigs. These had formed the floor of the second story, 
from which the pottery represented by the fragments, and the 
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bone and stone tools had fallen, Above the ash stratum was soil 
which had accumulated largely by the washing down of the walls. 

East of the south end of the traceable walls was found a group 
of burials containing the bodies of five adults. Without exception 
the skeletons were in the embryonic position, but showed no uni- 
formity of orientation. A number of pottery vessels had been 
placed with them. With one exception these had been ¢rushed 
by some agency, and the fragments mixed so thoroughly that the 
number of vessels could not be ascertained till the sherds were 
washed and sorted. Slightly southeast of this group were the 
graves of two infants. The bodies were Hexed with heads toward 
the east. By the skull of one was a small bowl, with the other only 
a portion of a large pot. 

North of the graves of the adults was the burial of a badger, 
doubtless either. Taxidea iaxus laxus. (Schroeber) or T. taxus ber- 
latidieri (Baird). Evidently the animal had been put away with 
all the care ordinarily bestowed upon à human being. The pit- 
like grave was dug down eighteen inches into the subsoil, and the 
sides were plastered smooth. 

The floor of room 1 had been closely packed with bodies, twelve 
skeletons occupying a space seven feet one way by seven and a half 
the other. The bones were in an advanced state of decomposition, 
and this in addition to the fact that they were jammed in so close 
together rendered it impossible to tell in what positions the various 
bodies were lying. The number was determinable only by the skulls 
which were distinguishable when cut through by a trowel, Twenty- 
hve specimens of pottery and some bone and stone tools were 
wedged in between the remains. 

Large mats of some closely plaited material, presumably yucca 
or rushes, hac been spread over the dead. In many places the 
imprint of the fabric was very plain upon the floor, and a square 
of it still hung together when taken from the bottom of a bowl, but 
at a touch it crumbled to dust. Pumpkin seeds and carbonized 
cobs revealed two of the articles of food which had been placed 
among the mortuary offerings. 

In room 2 were two skeletons, one partially flexed, lying upon 
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its left side with head toward the west, the other at full length, 
also upon its left side with head pointing northeast. Between the 
skulls were two bowls. 

In room 4 were the remains of two adults and three children, 
In the northeast corner an oval pit had been dug fifteen inches 
into. the floor and the body of an adult placed in it (pl. xxxi). 
It was in the customary flexed position with head toward the 
west. No pottery accompanied this burial. It is probable that 
the other bodies were placed in the room some time alter the 
burial beneath the floor was made. The second adult lay on the 
floor with head toward the west. The left knee was leaning against 
the north wall of the room, and the right liad collapsed upon the 
floor as shown in plate xxxn. From the posture of this indi- 
vidual it seems probable that he was not buried; In the first 
place the body was not in the flexed position which is practically 
universal among the graves of the Animas valley, and in the second, 
had it been intentionally covered, certainly those upon whom it 
devolved to carry in the earth would have placed both legs flat 
upon the floor rather than to have transported twice the necessary 
amount to cover the elevated knee. 

The bodies of the infants were against the west wall soutli of 
the skull of the second adult. Seven specimens of pottery, four of 
which appear in the picture, were in the room. 

By the east wall of room 7 stood two coil ware ollas, both new 
and quite unused. One is shown in figure 99, a. ‘The other 
was so badly shattered that its restoration was not attempted. 
Mammal and bird bones were scattered throughout the débris. 
Those of deer and turkey are most common. ‘These have not been 
specifically identified. 

As the ground near the ruin was in cultivation, no search was 
made for the kiva which should accompany the building. 

The excavation of the site seems to justify the following con- 
clusions: The building was constructed of adobe, and was, in part, 
two stories high. Fire destroyed all of it that was inflammable. 
Interments had been made in the customary manner: that ia, south 
or southeast of the dwelling, as exemplified by the graves of the 
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five adults, and of the two children; and beneath the floors of the 
rooms, a$ shown by skeleton No. tin room 4. In an examination 
of about twenty ruins in the Animas valley [ have found this to 
be the unvarying method of disposing of the dead. 

Although it is not infrequently the case that certain rooms of a 
dwelling were set aside for mortuary purposes during the period 
of occupancy of the building, some of the conditions surrounding 
the bodies in rooms I, 2, and 4, indicate that the structure was not 
occupied very long at any rate after the death of these individuals. 
The rooms were in the very heart of the building, and the bodics 
in room 2, and all but the one beneath the floor of room 4 were not 
covered to a sufficient depth to have prevented the odors of decay 
from permeating the entire dwelling. While the. bodies in room I 
were beneath some eighteen inches of loose sand which was in all 
probability intentionally placed over them, there is much doubt 
in the mind of the writer if those in room 2, and those above the 
floor of room 4 were covered by any other agency than the action 
of the elements. But a few inches of soil intervened between them 
and the charred remains of the upper story, and this small quantity 
of earth might well have been left by rains which finally leaked 
through the mud roof and washed down the plaster [rom the walls, 
and at length part of the substance of tlie walls themselves. 

Since it is only by building theories upon the foundations fur- 
nished by observation, and by testing these in the light of subse- 
quent research that we are ever to come near to the history of 
the prehistoric pueblos, | have the temerity to offer the following 
interpretation of the facts revealed by the excavation of this ruin. 

During the normal course of events in the community the dead 
were buried in the customary manner, south or southeast of the 
dwelling. At length calamitous circumstances such as siege, pesti- 
lence, or famine overtook the inhabitants and caused great mor- 
tality among them. For a time the dead were laid away in room 1, 
and perhaps the burial beneath the floor of room 4 dates from this 
period. Eventually, from motives based upon superstition, or 
because of compulsion those who had not succumbed abandoned 
the site. Before doing so, the last to die were placed in rooms 
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2 and 4, and a few pottery vessels placed with them, after which 
they were scantily covered, or more probably not covered at all, 
Later, perhaps after an interval of years, the building was fired by 
the people of a neighboring dwelling, or by some marauding band. 
This is purely an hypothesis, but one which may well be borne in 
mind by whoever unde- 
takes the extensive operá- 
tions which should be prose- 
cuted in the particularly 
rich field offered bv the 
ruins in the neighborhood 


( [ Aztec в 


PorrERY 

The pottery from Aztec 
falls into the expected three 
classes; plain ware, coiled 
ware, and painted ware. 
The plain ware is very 
much in the minority, there 
being but one specimen 
from the ruin above de- 
scribed (pl. xxxv, $1), This 
isa small bow! of yellowish: 
brown clay. The finish is 
extremely poor, and the 
vessel seems never tó have 
been burned. Plain. ware 
is not plentiful in any of 





b the ruins of the Animas 
eS ES valley, 
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ming, height, 4 1n. [wo specimens af coiled 

ware are shown in figure 

99. The method of manufacture of this ware has been prven in sev- 

eral publications, but it may be well briefly to review jt here. Тһе 

clay was rolled into a long rope-like strand which was coiled spirally 
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upon itself and crimped together with the thumb and forefinger 
much as one would press together the trimmed edges of a pie when 
preparing it for the oven. Tlie slope of the sides of the jar was 
regulated by the relative length of the successive spirala, The 
interior was smoothed off, while the exterior was allowed to remain 
rough. 

The large olla (figure 99, d) E the typical form of cooking. pot 
found in the ruins along the Animas, except for the raised bands 
encircling the neck. Some of these vessels are very large, one in 
the author's collection measuring 58 inches in circumference. 
Decorations consisting of incised areas, or of fillets of clay applied 
over the coils are occasionally, but not often encountered, 

Small coiled ware vessels are quite common, but cups with 
handles are rare. The one shown in figure 99, b, is. an excellent 
example of the latter. Westward, notahly in the cafions of the 
McEImo and Montezuma creek, many of the coiled vessels have 
handles, but not one ina hundred is thus embellished along the 
Animas. 

The paste of the coiled ware, although frequently quite hard, 
is always coarser than that of the painted ware, and many times 
contains large particles of grit. Evidently as these vessels were 
used for culinary purposes, and for the rougher work of the house- 
hold they were not as carefully constructed as were the more showy 
vessels. 

The painted ware is of two types: pray ware, and red ware. 
The gray pottery may be characterized as a ware with a gray ground 
upon which designs are traced in black. It again may be divided 
into two subclasses, the basis of differentiation being the presence 
or absence of a surface slip. The ground color of the pottery with- 
out the slip ts dependent upon the color of the clay from which it is 
made, and upon the conditions of firing. Some of the specimens 
are very light gray (pl. xxxv, a and d) while others are tinged 
with brown or yellow (pl. xxxvi, f). In general, this ware is 
inferior to the next-mentioned type of gray ware. 

The finest specimens were finished by applying over the dark 
paste a thin wash ol light colored, almost grainless clay. This 
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was tubbed and polished till an extremely smooth and often a 
surprisingly white surface was produced, In most instances the 
slip fails to show the checking which mars the gray ware of so many 
localities. 

The collection of gray ware consists of the following: food bowls, 
twenty-four; four-eared bowls, two; dippers, four; handled vases 
four; mugs, three; water jars; one: totaling thirty-eight specimens. 

The food bowls are hemispherical in shape, only one having a 
slightly incurved edge (pl. xxxv, P. They vary in diameter 
from 3% inches (pl xxxv, b) to i1j inches (pl. xxxv b) 
and m depth from t inch to 5$ inches. The rims are slightly 
rounded and with (wo exceptions are decorated with dots. Usually 
the dots are close set, forming a continuous series around the 
edge, but in two instances (pl xxxv, f and j) there are four 
groups of dots separating the bowls into fourths, and in one case 
(pl. xxxiv, 5) there are six groups symmetrically placed. The 
interiors are invariably decorated, the exteriors in only five instances 
(pl. xxxiv, e; pL xxxv, 5, g, and h; pl. xxxvt, 9), Тһе interior 
decoration is of two types: (1) a band. composed of a repetition of 
like elements encircling the bowl; (2) a single design occupying the 
entire interior. 

As the two four-eared bowls (pl. xxxi, 4 and j) must have 
been provided with handles in order tliat they might be suspended, 
thus indicating a difference of function, they are classified separately 
from the food bowls. In an examination of close to two thousand 
specimens of pottery from the valleys of the San Juan, the Animas, 
and the La Plata rivera I have never seen bowls of this type which 
were found elsewhere than near the "Aztec Ruin." There are 
several in the collection of Mr F. L. Abrats, and he states that 
they are fairly numerous. 

Of the four dippers (pl. xxxvr, e, f, e, and h) only one retains 
its handle; which is merely 3 solid cylindrical stub. The interior 
ol each of the bowls is decorated. 

Graceful tall-necked vases represent the most beautiful form of 
vessel to be found among the pottery of the Animas valley, Тһе 
four shown in plate xxxmi (d, e, f, and г) аге typical. The 
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bottoms are always more or less concave. |t appears that each 
vase was made in two parts, the bowl-like base and the incurving 
shoulder constituting one section, and the nearly-cylindrical neck 
the other. While the clay was still fresh the two were joined and 
the line of union obliterated on the outside, but on the interior 
the junction is in midst cases unmistakably plain. Similar 
vessels are figured from Pueblo Bonito, New Mexico,! and from 
Spur Ranch, near Luna, New Mexico. The neck and part or 
nearly all of the base of each vessel is decorated. Generally the 
design upon the handle is quite different from that upon the neck. 

The mugs (pl. xxxi, a, b, and c) are cup-like vessels with 
flat bases and sloping sides. A broad, usually flat handle adds to 
the cup-like effect. The sides with the exception of the rectangle 
beneath the handle bear decorations. The rims are dotted, In 
Mr Abrams's collection there is a mug of unusual interest. The 
bottom is double, and between the two plates of clay are pebbles 
or other objecta which rattle when the dish is moved. In the 
museum of the University of Colorado there is a broken mug with a 
similar double bottom which was. found somewhere in south- 
western Colorado. These are the only instances which have come 
to the notice of the present writer in which pottery of the ancient 
Pueblos is fitted with the rattles which are found so frequently in 
the ancient pottery of Central America, 

The type of vessel appearing in figure too is of fairly com- 
mon occurrence, From the convex base the sides slope out and 
up til! the maximum diameter of the jar is reached, near which 
point the handles are attached. The sides then drop abruptly 
inward till the opening is almost closed, and are surmounted by a 
straight or slightly recurved neck. The zone from the handles to 
the neck is decorated, while the latter is almost invariably plain. 

Three of the four red bowls from Aztec are shown in plate 
хххп. Тһе ground color is a deep pleasing red upon which 
the decoration is-applied in black. The rims are not dotted. An 
_ "Exploration of a Burial Room in Puebla Hanita," New Mexico, Рамат 
Asnirersary Volume of Anthropological Ecroys, New York, tooo, pl. 111, p, 206. 


"Culture of the Ancent Pueblos of the Upper Gila River Region, New Mexico 
and Arizona,” U. S. National Museum, Bulletin 83, pl. б. 
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examination of the clay reveals a structural variation in the rèd- 
ware, The paste of two of the bowls is coarse, granular, and quite 
friable. It contains many large grains of yellow materiai acattered 
through the gray to reddish 
matrix. The paste of the 
other two bowls is fine 
grained, homogencous, ex- 
tremely hard, and black. 
gray im color. Over the 
surfaces in all instances a 
wash of red was applied. 
(in three of the bowls the 
color ta fast, but upon the 
Other it comes off quite 
readily when the surface is 
rubbed with a wet rag. 

Upon a neighboring ruin 
were found fragments of an 
intensely red vessel the 
decoration of which was in 
black and white, and a 
sherd from one of the large 
pueblos is of pale red ware 
ornamented with contig- 
uous bands of dark red and 
white. A small vase found 
by a farmer living near the 
large ruins has a base èm- 
bellished with three nodes upon which are decorations in bright 
yellow. Red ware in all its forms is extremely rare in the Animas 
valley, but scems to be relatively plentiful near Aztec. 





Pic. 100.— Decorated water jar. helglit, 944 in. 
dimmeter, 13 ін. 


POTTERY DESIGNS 


The designs upon the pottery are of interest because of their 
inherent beauty, and because there can be chosen from among 
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lic. 106. —Desim from plate xxxv, à 





Er. 102.—De.lgn from plate xxxv, c Fic, 107.—Deslgn from plate YXATI, £ 





Ете. тоз, — Design from plute XAITT c Fic. 108.— Design from plate xxxv, b. 





Pie. (64.—Design ftom plate xxxi, b. Fiu. 109— Design from plate xxxiv, f. 





Fra. ro5.—Design from plate xxxii, a Fix té Digi from plafe xuxvt d. 
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them a series which illustrates most admirably the evolution of 
ancient Pueblo decorative elements direct from the textile arts: 

The band constituting the central element of the pattern shown 
in figure to1 would result from plaiting together strips of black and 
white, running the dark strips at right angles to the light ones. 
To produce the design given in ligure rez it would be necessary 
only to skew the vertical strips so that they would cross the hori- 
zontal bands at an angle of forty-five degrees instead of at ninety 
as in the preceding figure. 

From figure 102 to figure 103 is but a slight transition, Тһе 
alternating blocks of color form the base from which the terrace 
was derived, as should appear from the drawings without the need 
of further elaboration, The steps in the development of figure 
104. from figure 103, and of figure 105 from figures 103 and 104 
аге obvious: Such modifications of the original pattern would 
result in the course of time from uncertain movements and other 
accidents practically without intent upon the part of the potter. 

Figure 106 presents a design in which the terrace has degenerated 
into a right-angled triangle, and the terraced line in figure 104 may 
be considered to have broken up into the series of dots. This is 
an important step in the derivation of the type of design which is 
60 common upon the bowls, from the more conventional ones which 
appear most frequently upon the mugs. 

In figure 107 the right-angled triangle of figure ro6 has been 
modihed to form an isosceles triangle. By increasing the pro- 
portionate length of the base to the altitude we have the founda- 
tion of the design in figure 108, which may be considered as two 
series of intersecting triangles separated by a line of white, the 
sides of which have been cut off by two other white lines passed 
parallel to the central one. 

Figure 109 shows a design in which the triangles have been 
shifted till one series is directly above the other. The Zigzag 
lines have been mace to connect instead of remaining parallel 
through their entire length, thus forming the interlocking major 
element of the design, 

In figure 110 one of the lines has been eliminated, and the plan 
of interlocking somewhat changed. 
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By the same general method figure 111 may be derived from 
the preceding designa. It represents the highest complication of 
the triangle-fret elements present in the series from Aztec. 

Between each of the steps here outlined there are many inter- 
mediate gradations which, were they present, would render the 
sequence all the more convincing. It may be considered. remark- 
able, however, that so connected a series is to be found among the 
designs upon sò small a collection of pottery: 

It does not require any 
great feat of imagination to 
derive figure r12 from figure 
I07. Іп cónforming the tri- 
angle pattern to the interior of 
а bowl, the straight line forming 
the base of figure 107 becomes 
the inner circle of figure tiz, 
and the black triangles thè star- 
like element bordering upon it. 
Thus- the hachured triangles; one bounding line having been 
omitted, form the outer portion of the pattern. 

In like manner figure 113 is seen to have its possible origin in 
two sers of triangles conformed to a concave surface. Añ in- 
version oí the position of. the series, the addition of an outer and 
an inner border line, a lessening of the number of triangles, and the 
interposition of a row of dots which may easily be derived from a 
line, gives one this beautiful pattern direct from figure tro. The 
hourglass pattern in the bottom of the bowl consists of two tri- 
angles, the apices of which meet. 

There is another type of design, the origin of which is not 
shown by the pottery from Aztec, nor have | worked it out from 
other pottery found in the valley of the Animas. The fundamental 
element is a square with arms extending from the corners. The 
desion ts made to conform both to convex, and to concave surfaces. 
Figure. 114 is taken from the water jar shown in figure roo. 
The presence of dual elements in this type of design is unusual, this 
being the first instance which | have ever seen, 
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Figure 115 illustrates another design based upon the square, 
in which the alignment of the elements seems to be unique. 

Figure r16 is the most intricate pattern which is to be found 
in the collection from Aztec. The central square with this identical 
arrangement of arms is a stock symbol upon the pottery of the 
Animas valley. But the hachured and. sold elements which sur- 
round: and interlock with the square form a pattern of such com- 
plexity that no rival to it has 
ever come under my observation. 
The quality of the design, and 
the fact that it occurs upon а 
red bowl lead to the conclusion E | 
that it is particularly rich in $ 

г 2 
symbolism, of. which, unfortu- E 
nately, no explanation can as yet 
be offered. 

Two bowls bear decorations 
based entirely upon curved lines. 
Figure 118 at once suggests an 
earthworm. or a serpent. The 
spiral constituting the central element of the design in figure 117 is 
found more frequently upon the pottery from the Animas valley than 
are all other designs composed of curved lines put together, The 
author has observed it upon a bow! found near the "Aztec Ruin” 
by Dr Parks of St. Louis, and there are several examples in the 
collection of Mr H. L. Abrams, beside three in the possessian of 
the writer. 





Fi. 118.— Design from plate xxxi. hi. 


STONE [MPLEMENTS 


Most conspicuous among the stone implements are seven 
objects of somewhat doubtful function, six of which are given in 
plate xxxvi They very closely resemble artifacts known to 
the Hopl as fcamahias, and used by them upon the altars in certain 
ceremonies! Whatever may be their acquired use, they were 


iSee Fewkes, “Antiquities of the Mesa Verde National Park." Bulletin 47, 
Burram of American Hthbnology, t. 30. 
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originally of utilitarian function. Many of them show evidence 
of having been hafted,! and the chipping upon the one in plate 
xxxvii, f, shows an attempt to put a broken tcamahía to a second- 
ary usé. They are made from phyllite, an indurated shale which 
takes a high polish, and in most cases they are shaped so thüt the 
vari-colored banding of the stone forms a pleasing decoration, 

The stone axes and hammers present no unusual features. 
Those found during the excavations were rough and crude, but 
excellent examples have been found in the neighborhood. 





Fic, 019.—Knlves and arrow points: length: a.) in: b. 33 ii; e аа, ТН, 


The one metate which came from the ruin was a large tiver- 
worn granite boulder rubbed smooth on one side. Mr Córdoba 
Stated that some vears ago a three-legeed metate was dug wp at 
the edge of the mound. 

A mortar and pestle (pl. xxxvi, a) were among the mortuary 
offerings in room 1. Both are made from a hard gray sandstone 
which is oecasionally found in the river gravel. The mortar is 
43 inches high, and 54 inches in diameter. The central excavation 


! Nordenskitlil, CIF Dwellers of the Miva Verde, Stockholm, 1893, igures a tromahia. 
Or skinning knife (pl. xxxvi. 10) which hull a hamile when found. 
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is 32 inches across and 2} inches deep, The bottom of the mortar 
is perfectly fat, and the sides are almost регрепіісшаг, 

Figure 119, a and b, shows two flint blades, 3 and 31 inches 
long respectively, which probably were knife blades. Figure TI), 
also shows thirty arrow points of jasper, chalcedony, and quartzite, 
varying in length from 1] inches (c) to 11] inches (4) in length. 
With one exception they have the square top and parallel notching 
which seems to be characteristic of the arrow points from Aztec. 
The large one in the center of the upper row is as true as if filed 
from iron. 





Fi. 136.—Bone implemente: length; |, 3 in.) l тоа ц гиг тА un 


BONE IMPLEMENTS 
Figure 120, a to o, illustrates fifteen bone implements ranging 
in length fram 3 to 73 inches; — They are made from mammal bones, 
probably those of deer. The paints of several are needle-like in 
keenness, and would heve been effective as punches, awls, needles, 
or in case of the larger ones, weapons. f, g, and r are bone cylinders 
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with cut and polished ends, Presumably the shorter ones were 
beads, and the long one a whistle or turkey call. 


Articles of shell are very uncommon. The collection contains 
one bead made from а species of Turritella. Beside this one, 
two pelecypod shells found near Aztec аге the only examples of 
aquatic shells which the author has known to come from the ruins 
of the upper San Juan drainage. 

куушат е Со олн, 
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THE CHEYENNE TIPI 
By STANLEY CAMPBELL 


TN the genera! dissolution which has overtaken the civilization 
of the Plains Indians, the lodge or tipi has probably suffered 
less change than almost any other survival of their culture. 

Yet this shelter has seldom been carefully described, For these 

reasons it offers a peculiarly tempting subject to the investigatar 

born too late to see the Indian unmixlified by European influence. 

The Cheyenne tipi is espe- 

cially interesting, not only 

because of the known conser- 
vatism of this tribe, but be- 
cause Cheyenne tpi-making 
is an art controlled and per- 
petuated by certain societies 
or guilds of women. The 
authority of these guilds and 
the constant association of the 
tipi with the ritual of the 
medicine arrows, the sun 
dance, and the meseal cult, 

have prevented important ШАН ык ты аға m" 

change, whether of structure ies the s dn Ee ptt Р 

or decoration, until the present 

day. In this paper 1 wish first to describe the tipi now in use, and 

then to speak of such changes as it has undergone. | 

The poles are the most essential parts of the tipi, There is 

irony in the fact that the tent best suited to the almost treeless 

plains requires for its manufacture more products of the forest than 

any other. Yet, cumbrous and numerous as they are, the poles 

are the strength and beauty of the tipi. The Cheyenne spare no 
65$ 
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pains tọ get good ones, and not infrequently travel by wagon all 
the way from Oklahoma tò Montana for this purpose. Cedar poles 
аге preferred because they will not rot or split, but pine ones are 
in common use. The trees are cut and trimmed, the bark is 
stripped off, and all inequalities pared away, The butt of each 
pole is tapered to a point, beginning about eighteen inches from the 
end. When finished, the poles are set up as though to receive the 
canvas, and left to season. 
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Еіс. газ Pattern al a canvas tipi cover. 


The best poles are straight as an arrow, smooth, pointed neatly 
at the butts, and seasoned so as not to ag under the weight of 
the tent covering. In use, they soon become coated with a pro- 
tective varnish of shining soot, and will last for years. The Indians 
value them at one to two dollars each, and can hardly be induced 
to sell them at any price. In length, the poles measure fifteen to 
thirty feet; in greatest thickness, two to four inches, The number 
and length of available poles condition the size of a tipi, which 
varies from ten to twenty-five or even thirty feet in diameter. 
The smallest tents have about a dozen poles; the largest, thirty or 
more. In general, one may say that there is a pole for every thirty 
inches. of tipi circumference. Of course, the more poles, the 
atauncher the tipi. 
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The tipi is commonly made in the spring in preparation for the 
‘summer festivities and tribal gatherings. A number of women 
join in the work. The material (usually eight ounce duck) is cut 
into lengths and spread on the ground to form a rough half circle: 
The women run the widths together by hand, using stout white 
string for thread, | Certain cuts are then made through the straight 
edge. Hems and reinforcements are added, holes for the skewers 
are made, and pockets are made-and attached to the corners of the 
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Fro. 173 —Showing the method of tying the throe poler which ure Ue foundation oi 
the Cheyenne tipi, 


smoke flaps. The canvas is then raised and fitted to the poles. 
The cloth is trimmed off even with the ground all round the tent, 
peg loops are added at the ends of the seams, and the tipi is finished. 

The completed canvas of a tipi twenty feet in diameter is 
shown in figure 122. It approximates a half circle with a radius 
of twenty-two fect, the center (marked X) being between the 
smoke flaps. Dotted lines indicate seams; cross-hatching, rein- 
forcements. 
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As compared with the Blackfoot tipis illustrated in Dr Clark 
Wissler's Material Culture of the Blackfoot Indians! the Chevenne 
pattern presents interesting differences. All the principal seams 
run. parallel with the straight edge of the canvas: ‘he smoke 
flaps are longer and narrower amd have small curtains or free 
flaps at their bases, quite lacking in the Blackfoot type. The space 
between the smoke flaps is much greater in the Blackfoot tipis. 
This is perhaps due to the neater and more compact nesting of the 
poles at the top of the Cheyenne tent which makes such a gap 
unnecessary. The Blackfoot tipis also lack the smail triangles 
inserted in the seam at the back of the Cheyenne flaps; These 
triangles insure à enug fit of the canvas round poles set up in the 
Cheyenne manner. 

As anyone who has pitched a tipi will readily agree, the arrange- 
ment of the poles is most important, The Cheyenne method is 
simple, Two women usually share the work of pitching. ‘The 
canvas ts unrolled and spread on the ground wrong side up. Two 
stout poles are laid across the canvas along its short axis, their 
butts extending several inches beyond the curved edge of the cloth. 
A third pole is laid across these at right angles so as to lie along one 
or the other of the straight reinforced edges of the canvas. The 
butt of this. pole projects equally with the others. ‘The poles cross 
at the juncture of the smoke flaps with the canvas proper. This 
measures the right place for the knot. One of the women now 
passes one end of a long rope three times round the crossing of the 
poles, draws it tight, and ties with a hard knot. Thus the tripod 
ів табе. The poles and knot appear as jn figure 123, 

Cheyenne tipis normally face east. The single pole. of the 
tripod is the door pole and always stands just to the left of the door 
as you enter. When the tripod is raised this pole is carried to the 
east of the proposed site of the tipi, the two back poles to the west. 
The door pole is now seen to be tied on one side (north or south) of 
the back poles. In separating these back poles, care is taken to 
place the butt of the under or inner one to that side on which the 

| Anthropological Papers, Americsn Muteum ef Natural History, Vol. V, Purt z, 
р. 00. 
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door pole is tied, — Otherwise the poles will nor lock securely above. 
The back poles are now equidistant from the door pole, and a less 
distance apart; The tops of the two buck poles project forward 
above the door pole, and form an angle or crotch above the knot. 
For convenience, | shall call this the front crotch. 

Two long slender poles are lai] aside to serve as supports for 
the smoke Варя. The remaining poles are about equally. divided 
among the three sides of the tripod, although some tipis havena few 
extra poles on the west side, " | 

| | Gay FF fF 
The longest and strongest (и) 5 
poles are placed first. "Phe із | 
women begin just north of the | èF 
door pole and work round to imp 


the north back pole. The ; uw 
tops of all these poles rest in. | veri T- fou 
the front crotch and present a n5 (в) 


curious twisted appearance “ | 
like that of the sticks of a ив GF 
fan, The second lot of poles | 78) - 

is placed to the south of the V. 
door pole in the same manner 
reversed. Lastly, the space 
between the two back poles is filled. Here the women work. from 
each side towards the middle, A space is left opposite the door 
to receive the last pole, the one to which the canvas is tied, 

Figure 124 shows the arrangement of the poles af a twenty-pole 
tipi at this stage, D isthe door pole.. N and S are the north and 
south back poles respectively, Other poles are indicated by 
numerals in the order of their placing, After cach numerala letter 
indicates in which crotch the upper end of that pole rests (F, front 
crotch; B, back cretch). The space opposite the door is for the 
canvas pole. The two flap poles are not indicated as they are no 
part of the framework. 

One woman takes the end of the long rope dangling from the 
crotch and carries it outside the framework just west of the north 
back pole. She passes roumi the poles sunwise (east, south, west, 
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etc.) four times, throwing her weight on the rope as she goes and 
giving it an occasional fillip so as to bind the poles tightly together. 
She spirals the rope down round the north back pole to a convenient 
height and makes it fast by drawing the end in a loop through a 
half hitch round the pole. In time of heavy winds this rope [s 
stretched directly from the crotch to a huge anchoring peg near the 
center of the tipi. 

The last pole (except the two flap poles} is now laid across the 
canvas along its shorter axis, the butt projecting a few inches 
beyond the curved edge of the cloth. The other end rests on the 
nib or tongue of cloth between the two smoke flaps. The nib is 
laid along the pole at this point and lashed to it by means of an 
attached strap, the ends of which pass round the pole (and nib) 
in opposite directions and. tie, much after the old fashion of cross- 
gartermg. The pole with the canvas thus attached is now raised 
and placed at the back of the tent. The women carry the sides of 
the canvas round the poles on opposite sides and meet at the door 
pole. There they pin up the canvas between the door and the 
smoke hole with dogwood skewers about the size and shape of a 
lead pencil, The left (south) side is lapped over the right, and 
the skewers are thrust in from right to left. The smoke hole of a 
large tipi is so high above the ground that a stepladder is used for 
this work, as formerly a travois, Such a tent is fastened together 
by a pair of straps knotted together just below the smoke hole 
inside so аз to take the strain off the skewers. 

The poles now stand in à circle somewhat smaller than the tipi 
is to be. The women move them out and adjust the canvas to fit. 
By means of a sharpened stake or a pointed iron bar, holes are made 
and the poles sunk a few inches in the ground to prevent their 
sipping. If the tipi is to stand for some time all the poles are 
sunk as much as eighteen inches, allowance having been made for 
the extra length when the tripod was measured on the canvas: 
Slanting holes are drilled and the poles thrust into them, A sharp 
twist is enough to make a pole slip easily under the rope at the top 
of the framework. Naturally, the tripod poles are sunk first. 

Pegs are now driven through the loops all round the tent, А 
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peg is about two feet long and an inch thick and usually made of a 
forked branch so as to have a spur angling downward to hold the 
loop more securely. The flap poles are raised and their tops thrust 
into the pockets of the smoke Haps so as to support these, “The 
cords hanging from the bases of the smoke flaps are tied to a còn- 
venient peg. The flap poles rest against the tipi, By marnipni- 
lating these the wind is kept out of the smoke hole and a good 
draft for the fire is assured. Last of all, the door flap is hung on 
the lowest skewer. 

The tipi is steeper behind than in (ront. This enables it to 
brace the better against storms, which come from the west in this 
region. Apparently the height of the tipi is greater than its width, 
but actuallv not so great. The floor i& not circular but ovid, 
flattened behind and longer from front to back than from side to 
side, he fireplace (excavated with a butcher knife]! is somewhat 
nearer to the back than to the front of tlie tipi, and measures about 
twelve by eight by four inches deep. 

Beds are made at the back and sides and protected by large 
canvas files or linings (often elaborately decorated with beads and 
pendants) which are stretched from pole to pole all round and line 
the walls to. a height of about six feen ‘These linings catch any 
moisture that may get in above, and deflect upwards any air that 
may enter below, thus preventing drafts from striking the people 
and also assisting in clearing the lodge of smoke. Though tipis 
are sométimes made of the flimsiest of unbleached muslin, the 
linings are almost invariably of good duck. In heavy beating rains 
they form the principal shelter, as the water penetrates the outer 
covering in a steady drizzle, Indeed, without them a tipi is apt 
to prove а cheerless habitation. Tt has been said that the Indian 
lives in his chimney. In view of the importance of these linings, 
one might add that the house itself is inside the chimney, 

The place of honor is opposite the door. — [t is least subject to 
drafts, and no one need pass between that place and the fire, Here 
is the couch of the head of the family, unless guests are installed 
there, when he sleeps on the south side. Weapons and medicine 
bundles usually hang at the head of his bed. Saddlery les next the 
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door on the south, as the woman's utensils on the north. Water 
hangs in a bucket (formerly a paunch) from one of the poles out 
of reach of the dogs. Wood is piled just south of the door outside. 
Nearby, is a shelter or kitchen for cooking in warm weather. 

Occasionally one sees. miniature tipis, furnished and decorated 
at all points, in which little girls "play house." 

For ceremonial use, a tipi is pitched anew on a fresh site. No 
linings or furnishings are introduced. The earth is bared, and sage 
spread all round for seats. The fire is made on level ground and 
not in an excavation, except in the mescal tent. Altars are on. the 
west side, or just weat of the fire. 

Painted tipia are now extremely rare, though | saw one at the 
sun dancein 1913. Painted linings are almost as rare. Some time 
ago I saw one which Yellow Hawk was making. It contained a 
dozen figures and was said to represent a battle with the Pawnee. 
This art, depending as it does upon individual initiative, will soon 

On the other hand the ornamentation authorized by the women's 
guilds is commonly employed both for tipis and linings, and ex- 
amples may be seen in every camp, These decorations consist of 
beaded disks and pendants like those described by Dr Kroeber in 
his account of Arapaho art! The disks are called "stars," and on 
offering to buy one | was tok] that it is "against the Indians’ 
religion" to cut them from a tent. Far from being moribund, this 
style of decoration is sometimes even applied to commercial wall 
tents! , 

By comparing modern tipis with old photographs amd with 
models in the Field Museum, we may check up their differences. 
At a little distance a camp of today must greatly resemble one ol 
old times, for Alexander Henry tells us that the Cheyenne tipis 
were "almost as white as linen,” The arrangement of the poles 
has not changed, and pegs and skewers show no variations, The 
substitution of canvas for buffalo hides is the most obvious depar- 
ture, and all others seem to spring from this. 

In the earliest times tipia were held down by stones piled round 
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the edges. Later, perhaps following the introduction of steel 
knives, pegs came into use. These were driven through holes in 
the hides, Canvas will not bear euch treatment, and the Cheyenne 
have learned to attach loops through which to drive their pegs. 
These are attached ina novel manner that bears every evidence af 
aboriginal invention. A pebble or other small object is thrust inte 
the cloth from the under side so as to form a pucker or pocket. 
A piece of small rope is tied round the pucker below the pebble so 
that it cannot escape. The ents of the pope are knotted and 
the peg is driven through the loop thus formed. 

Apart from the notching of the edges (a measure at once pro- 
tective and decorative in leather work) the «moke flaps of old hide 
tipis appear about as regular in outline as modern canvas. ones, 
and exhibit none of the fantastie ragyédness so moticeable in the 
tents depicted in the Travels of Prince Maxmilian., Whether this 
is an innovation since his time, it is impossible to sav; 

Since coming to Oklahoma the Southern: Cheyenne have given 
up the cut doorway of oval shape with skewers below it, and now 
use only the straight-edged doorway shaped by use. This may be 
due to the influence of canvas, or to the fact that the anowless 
winters of this region make a high doorway unnecessary, In any 
case it is a choice of two existing modes and not a departure from 
old custo. 

The toughness of the old hide tent made reinforcements almost 
superfluous. In measuring the large cowhide tipi of Cheyenne 
make in Clicago (Field Museum, 96787) I found only two, a small 
one on either side the nib. to which the pole is tied when pitching 
the tipi. The flaps of this tent measured four feet across the top. 
All the modern tipis Î have measured have flaps three fect wide. 
This standardizing T believe due to the fact that eight ounce duck 
runs thirty inches wide. This width, eked out by the small triangle 
inserted at the back of the fap, makes up the three feet. Tn 
wrestling with this leather tent | learned to appreciate the place of 
polygamy in Indian culture, One woman could hardly be expected 
to manage à large tipi, This one weighed 112 Ibs: Some idea of 
the sheer stubbornness of the thing may be formed from our guesses 
at the weight, which ranged from 225 to 300 pounis! 
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It is now the custom to build windbreaks round tipis in winter 
(fig. 123). "These are circular barriers formed of the upright dried 
stalks of sunflowers, willows, or other brush supported on posts and 
bound together with withes. Men who knew the Cheyenne here in 
early times say this is an innovation. The thickness of the old 
hide tipis and linings made such extra shelter superfluous. 

The unsightly and Ш-уеп- 
> tilated wall tent is gradually 
Dm 7% * UM, M supplanting the tipi and, аз 
айда АДА y poles become more and more 
i у | к j difficult to get, will continue to 
di gain ground. At the last sun 
dance a careful count revealed 
a proportion of about five tents 
to one tipi in the camp circle, 
Although many of the Indians 
had undoubtedly left their tipis 
at home because of the greater ease of transporting the wall tents, 
it is safe to say that not half the families in the tribe now possess 
tips, Consumption increases as the tipi loses ground. 

іп conclusion, I wish to swerve from the ideal of "science for 
science's s3ke^ to bear witness to the many excellent qualities of 
the tipi as a practical white man's tent. It would be a thousand 
pities if this staunchest, hancdsomest, and most comfortable of tents 
should be Inst to American civilization. 


JI WiVERESITY O4 CHCLANTDMA. 
Маман, ОКтАНОМА. 





Fie, 125. —4À Cheyenne tipi within a wind- 
меді 


NOTES ON PREHISTORIC PALESTINE AND SYRIA 
By CHARLES PEABODY 
И” the abundance of work dene and of books 


written concerned with the prote-historic and the historic 

periods in the Near East, and especially in the regions irn- 
mediately bordering on the Mediterranean to the east, the earlier 
prehistoric ages have been comparatively neglected. It was there 
fore à great privilege and pleasure to be permitted to accompany 
Professor Max Kellner of the Episcopal Divinity School in Cam 
bridge, Massachusetts, when in June, 1914, he returned to Palestine 
for purposes of exploration. On a camping trip in the Lebanon in 
1913 he had made the acquaintance of Neolithic and Palavolithiec 
sites, in the open-air and in caves, secured а large and appetizing 
private collection of Aints, and the assurance of codperation and 
of permission {ram former workers in the field, Acting, then, on 
his invitation, the writer spent six weeks in his company, studying 
and exploring, and gathering notes. A few of these may be of 
more general interest.! 


Sites ty THE OPEN AIR 
Palestine and Syria abound in " Binting" grounds; almost anv- 
where within a few hours’ ride specimens of quality and beauty 


ИЕ № мое песет to insert a complete bibliography: the most important em 
pliration) and publications of the Stone Ages in Fomine ami Syria follow: The 
Éxzcaraliems ub Gene. by K. A. Stewart Macalister (Putiiicathine dA. dota rere 
ences {н the works ol. Pre. Vincent acl expecally lu я Силин. Cf. the Eimi- 
micum enlleetioms in Jerusalem; thetescarches ûl Pere Germer- Durand ail tte Assump: 
tinnist collections at Jerusalem: the expliatians near Heyrout, In thv Lotanon. Cosle- 
syria and :he Anti-Lebanon of the frolessore ol Ehe Universis 94. лиру, Веутоце 
(especlaliy Lose ol Priéfesscrs Zunien amd Desribes)- — The lormer liia published 
La Phéxicir Animi [ei Phéniciens. rgoó and two nrticles in. Amtitropor, viz. Took pp 
аз: Й., onc ror pp. 743 Я. Farther eee Hugo Obermaier, Der Afemiih der Vorsit, 
pp. 171, 317. €tc.; Un Drr Mitch Aller Zeiten); iml sec alin A. Kolus Lhio Prdhiitóriuhen 
Paini da Pulditina (Mittheilungen der. Anthrop. Ges. in Wien: XLIV: I atil IY, 
borg), qe Bafl. 

AN. ANTH: FL tmd боз 
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thay be gathered. Most of them, as i& the case elsewhere. are 
Neolithic and there may be picked up an abundance of knives. 
front and side-serapers, perforators, hammerstones, chipped and 
polished celts and their fragments, refuse chips of considerable 
varicty und interest, ntichd, nedules, anid spalls. These include the 
well-known saws and sickle-blades already familiar in Ерур, 
distinguished by their brilliant partial luster and their reetangula: 
shape. On the surface specimens every variety of patination tay 
be observed, » great deal. of weathering and frequent alteration of 
substance. Localization is always present: the importance of this 
factor in the distribution of flinte has hardly been recognized and 
the phenomenon insufficiently explained. 

The writer has searched fields from the Jordan to the Rio Grande 
and finds as a rule that not only is a particular part of a particular 
held the richest, but that types of implements may gather them- 
selves together after their kind. ‘That the specialized and seden- 
tary life of the Neolithie Hint-Eknappers accounts for this. is prob- 
alle, but à good many questions remain unanswered. 

Perhaps ninety per cent of all the flints picked up on any 
Neolithic site are chipped on one side only; we took pains to ob- 
serve the frequency of the occurrence of the flints with the smoath 
face up; the impression that wind, water, soil-creep, ete,, as well 
as the effects of ploughing tended to the placing of the specimens 
in this position was more or fess disproved; the larger number du 
so le; the seeming greater majority ia explained by the greater ease 
with which such flints are detected; a greater surface in one plane 
is exposed to sight, and with its smooth quality makes a better re- 
flector for the light: 

Certain cautions are to be observed: (a) in a mountainous 
country there are ample opportunities for nature to imitate arti- 
fictal forms; flints falling from a height or rolling and hitting each 
other come to look Hike Neolithic “turth-backs" or Palaeolithic 
"coups de poing"; (b) the variations of temperature and the sane- 
blast along the sand dunes play tricks with fractures that are not 
always easv to recognize; (c) "starch," a natural fracture is de 
ceptive here as elsewhere; particularly on the Rás Beyrout do these 
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parallel-faced forms occur; (d) gun Aints have been made. lor cen- 
turies and the chips left over in their manufacture must be looked 
out for; (¢) even the Turks macacdamive the roads and ina country 
where the flint seems everywhere to crop out of the native rock it 
is an easy matter for many chips to bo left by the rond-mukers: 
(f) the Palestinian harrow. i$ embellished on its under surface with 
sharp flints set in as teeth; of course, these have been. artificially 
chipped and a modern atelier of this kind is interesting: we found 
the vestiges of one near Gebel Osa (Hosea's Tomb); (g) others 
besides ourselves have searclied the Бо, вае Фот апа "тиск" 
the flints they did not want, making little "localization" in quite 
n secondary sena, 

Discounting the cautione, "flinting" ie real pleasure; no two 
sites are alike and there is always a chance. while traveling, of 
happening on ane completely virgin or offering new or unknown 
forms. 


MT Skorvs 


Near Jerusalem, Mt Skopus to the north offers a hundred acres 
or more carrying many Hints; precautions as above are to be ob- 
served. Apparently, man has lived here continuously from the 
carly Palaeolithic days to the present; deeply and characteristically 
patinated "coups Че poina" ог '"Bouchera" occur, mixed with 
specimens of any given age, ot youth. Geological changes since 
late glacial times have been few, no ice covered the lind, the tem- 
perature seems to have been such. that man was not driven away 
and the floods seem not to have washed away his implements, 

This mixture in open air sites causes the judgment to depend on 
types and consequently to De less certain than in Europe 

The Mt Skopus specimens show localization near a megalithic 
structure or "high place" on the top; it is tempting to connect the 
two, giving a prehistoric date to the “high place" and a cere- 
monial significance to the flints. 

Of course, the constant tale of “ctreumeision knives” is just 
as important as its name implies; if such flints continued in use 
there were hundrede already in existence for pattern or adoption 
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ten thousand years before circumcision became historic; We do 
not forget, however, that it is now well recognized that Ainte: con- 
tinued everywhere to be used well into the metal ages; Palestine 
is no exception. 

Musa-Ra 


"Beyond Jordan", leading up the left or south bank of the 
Wadi Hesb&n is a series of dolmens and stone circles some of which 
have been described by Vincent, Benzinger (in Baedeker) and 
others. A rather remarkable row of dolmens lies on a ridge over 
against Umm el Guttain (Mush-Ra), to the northwest; this is near 
where the water from the Wadi Hesbán enters the Jordan food 
plain. The remains of four dolmens distant sixteen, eleven, and 
seventeen meters respectively, form à nearly straight line on the 
tidge in a southwest-northeast direction; they seem to have had 
interesting cellas and one of them has a perforated perpendicular 
stone standing across the cella, Flints abound round about. 


Тиш. £1. Matana’ 

Four or five hours further on, on the upper road to. Heshbán, 
not- far Írom several stone circles is a aite providing a seriea of amall 
flints, scrapers, and. perforators, sometimes with reversed chipping. 
We had been led to look for a site, possibly Tardenoisian in the 
neighborhood; the microliths here are, however, undoubtedly 
Neolithic. They are found seattered over the surface near Tell el 
Matáüba', southeast of the road to Hesban about three quarters 
of an hour west from where the road, after continuously going up 
from the Jordan valley, begins to descend. 


НкввАх 


Near Hesbán on a ridge dominating the valley that leads south 
into the head of the Wadi Hesbán, to the west of Rás el Mote are 
numcrous "cupules"; as many as seven were counted in a rocky 
surface, within the space of a few square meters. They range 
from three to twenty centimeters in diameter at the top aud from 
three to ten centimeters deep. Two such cups were found with 
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their rims about three centimeters apart, connected by a shallow 
channel, not over one centimeter deep; the centers presented a line 
east-west, Äiteen degrees northeast, A study of the monuments 
in the region, with the theories of Dr Marcel Baudouin in mind 
would be, in the least, interesting. Near Ras el Moje was found a 
humanly chipped flint bearing "pin-head", ûr spot luster, here- 
tofore not noticed by us ourside of England. 

Near Beyrout ate three excellent open-air sites: Ras Beyrout. 
Râs el Kelb, and Ain Dehni. 


RAs Beyrotyt 

This: promontory, extending boldly into the sa at Beyrut, 
west of the lighthouse, is rich in Aints amd has-long been a happy 
hunting ground. There is now nothing particularly noticeable, 
except a quantity of flint pencils of the natural “starch” fracture; 
they present a length of ten or twelve centimeters, and a polygonal 
cross-section from one half to one centimeter thick; they would 
make excellent “'refenchetrs”” ot flakers, but prehistoric man appar- 
ently thought otherwise. Further south, for ten or more kili- 
meters, the coast is defended by а fine series of dimes, rising as 
much as twenty meters and extending over a space a kilometer 
broad. ‘These energetic and mobile sand-hills move about, driven 
by the steady west winds on a substratum of hard, red indurated 
sand of earlier date and of quite stable position, The dunes are 
now threatening the southwestern part of the city and make walking 
to and from it a fearful bore: on their progress, however, the dunes 
cover and uncover the level red sand spaces and with them the 
flints left by the Neolithic inhabitants, There is no end to the 
specimens, and im spite of the superb collections in the University 
and its Medical School, there are plenty for the newcomer, 

Our particular luck consisted in finding fifteen quite charming 
"becs de perroquet", near each other. strikingly localized: the patina 
is а superb cream yellow, and the luster, a sand-blown polish 
familiar to the Egyptian traveler, (See plate xxxvi, b.) All 
the specimens that we found are probably Neolithic, but the very 
acute Professor Desribes of the Medical Faculty thinks he may 
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have discovered a Solutrean atelier on this site. The “Мет де феғ- 
rogue!” came rom one kilometer west af Boui. 


RAs EL KELE 

The bold cape at the mouth of the Nahr el Kelb or the Dog 
river needs no introduction to archeologists and historians: As- 
sytians, Egyptians, Greeks, Romans. and French have proudly 
set up their trophies of passage, and yet thousands of years before 
the earliest, Palaeolithic man flaked his flints, threw them away, 
and died off. Trickling water indurated his forgotten stones inte 
a breccia all ready for the Romans to cut through when they made 
their road around the point. On the contrary, the surface speci- 
mens are mostly Neolithic; one of the latter is a chipped nodule 
which in a thickness of seventy-five millimeters shows a total 
alteration of substance of twenty-five millimeters; this seems to 
have occurred since the original human chipping? Whatever may 
be true of the prehistory, in the light of present conditions of war- 
fare, the history of the setting up of trophies may be incomplete at 
Rás el Kelb. 

Ам Бин 


This lies in à beautiful situation on the summit of a ridge about 
two kilometers southeast of Deba'a on the steam tramway ten 
kilometers north of Beyrout; it begins at the group of houses com- 
manding the western pitch aff and covers the whole plateau with 
part of its slopes towards Lebanon, This ridge is that immediately 
to the south of that on which stands the Monastery of St George 
Aourka, and was pointed out to us by Mr von Heidenstamm, a 
Swede, who has the direction of the Beyrout waterworks at Deba'n. 
This is one of many kind things he did for us; the last was to offer 
to keep all our heavier specimens, incapable of transport in a steamer 
trunk, in safety till after the war. Scattered over the plateau and 
rolled into the little gullies lay celta, scrapers, hammerstones, etc., 
of good workmanship, We also found an unmistakable tanged 
arrow point, chipped on both sides; this find was duplicated by us 
са Sox nlaie xxxvi, a. 
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but once; we had suspected that arrow points in collections were 
immigrants. (See plate xxXXVII, c.) 





SITES IN CAVES 


Of far greater importance than the open-air sites are the caves: 
of these we studied and excavated three; a small one in the Rûs 
el Kelb mentioned by Zumoffen,’ that of Diatta at the sources of 
the Dog river and that of Antilyàs, Тһе first situated very near 
the road and tramway about six hundred meters southwest of the 
station of Nahr el Kelb, gave us fittle but chips and a retouched 
"point" that at first looked Mousterian, but is probably tater, 
Allowing for differences of jatination, the whole deposit in. the 
little cave may be Neolithic and perhaps slipped in [rom the surface 
above; the easier explanation is however to place it in late Palaeo- 
lithic times, 

Before beginning work we of course called on those who had 
done the work heretofore; it may now be said that during a He 
accustomed to courtesy the author has never met a more charming 
and efficient willingness to help than that afforded by these men. 
Special mention should be made of Péres Zumoflen, Devrijil, 
Roncevalles, and Desribes of the University and of Professor 
Howard Bliss, President of the Syrian Protestant College, and of 
Dr Alfred E. Day, Professor of Geology in that Institution. The 
Cave of Djsita entailed! a walk of seven kilometers up the beautiful 
valley of the Dog river; the path lay for a major part of the distance 
along the stones forming one side of the Beyrout water aqueduct; 
at places it was rough, slippery, and high; failing other expected 
adventures, this walk went a certain distance in making them up. 
Plans are here given of the two larger caves: they are taken from 
Zumoffen with a few additions which will show where we worked. 

In the larger caves the specimens lay in breccia closely indurated, 
or between such blocks; some of the breccia, especially where it 
has been exposed to dry air amd sun is as hard nè marble; we once 

"La Phnicie Avaqut les Phisuicienz," p. 21. 


3 With the permission of Professor Kellner, these plins are publishes; he fus the 
permission of Pére ZumolTen to use the latters published material. 
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had recourse to dynamite; fissures, however, occur, and in Djaita, 
they may have allowed a slight mixture of industries. 

In AntilyAs, too, we found what seems to be a piece of metal 
more than à meter down; as à whole, in spite of this, the industries 
al the two caves as we found them were similar ancl homogeneous 
and fit into-a Palaeolithic, rather than a Neolithic scheme. 





Pin. 196. Fit 137. 

Fin, 12á,—Plan o! Djalta cave (after Zumalfrn). Scale cog to the meer. D, B, 
Trench іп soft берсяйе- Е, Ехсаушісіш ің том, S, Stalagmite, thin. layer. 
Fia. 127,— Plin of Antilyls (after Zumoffen). Scale 1: 400. E, Space exeavateil lû 
лид, Е, Fa Earlier trial pita 


Specimens occasionally seem to have gravitated into the crannies 
and they show a strange localization, as where Dr Kellner found in 
Djaita forty minute knives in a small pocket ameter down. Flints 
and bones in the breccia proper were hard to extract, and ran 
great danger of being broken. 

Before commencing the search in the breccia we examined the 
soft deposit in the rear of Djaita cave, and dug a trench from wall 
to wall near B-D (fig. 126). 
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The cave ts five and one-half meters wide and the western three 
meters are Covered with a soft deposit a meter and a half deep in 
places; In this trench no stone of any kind was found, but the 
deposit was horizontally stratified with as many as twelve parallel 
strata; these differed in color and so were distinguishable in the 
candle-light: they looked red, black, and white, and à specimen of 
each was brought home for analysts. 

It is highly desirable to know what the influence of fire has 
een in cave deposits, fire being almost exclusively man’s agent, 
and the question relates directly to the length of occupation;! 

The analyses follow; they were kindly made by Dr W: G. 
Foye, of Harvard University, 


Specimen A. (Reel) 
Contains kaolin, calcite, little or no quarts, little evidence of 
charcoal; eflervesces with hydrochloric acid. 
Ignition: Loss below too* C. 4.78%. 
Lous above 100° C. 32.6677. 
“Can't say as to fire—if anything this is the final residue of fire 
mixed with humic acid-and plant remains." 


Specimen B. (Black) 

Contains kaolin, calcite, little or no quartz, some bits that 
resemble charcoal. Effervesces with hydrochloric acid —no perma- 
nent foam left. 

Ignition: Loss below too? C. 5.38%. 

Loss above too? C,. 19.8855. 

“This specimen acema to give best evidence af influence of fire. 

Charcoal remains are present." 


Specimen C. (White) 
Contains kaolin, quartz, and calcite alone visible. Effervesces: 
freely with hydrochloric acid; no permanent foam. 
Ignition: Loss below 100° C. 2.31% 
ШИТ T— in Jacobs egvern. Migssutii. ono humdtred und fifieen cubic metern ы 


ash had aceumulated at the time of exploration. Eee Peabody, Verhandlungen xvi, 
Iniern. Cong. Amortcamiti (Vienna. 1909), 
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| Loss above t00* C. 19.5297. 
“Same as A hut leached of all impurities." 


These analyses are inconclusive as to the amount of ash or 
charcoal; the distinct stratification is hard to explain from natural 
causes; if human agents are responsible there seem to be repre- 
sented more than one occupation. 

At Antilyas, is a bit of breccia adhering to the northwest wall 
two meters above the highest present level of the threshold and 
three meters higher than the rock-floor of the cave. That a 
quantity cf breccia ever existed sufficient to fill the whole cave 
to this level is unlikely; we know there was once a very great quan- 
lity of breccia that has been removed, but the existence of this 
` mushroom" of breccia so high on the wall remains unexplained, 

One more note on Antilyfs: on climbing up the western wall a 
catch or hand-hold was found two meters above the present deposit- 
level of the cave; this bit of protruding rock ts. polished and falls 
into the series. of “polished rock" problems; such luster of un- 
known origin has also been noted near the Ozark caves, 


THE SPECIMENS 

There were four of us to explore the breccia; our faithful guide, 
dragoman, and friend, Lars Lind of the American Colony, Jerusa- 
lem, an Arab workman of doughty frame, and ourselves. 

The results of the fourfold labor present a series of small flints, 
no one of which is perhaps unique but which form a collection new 
to this country and giving a good cross-section of what is almost 
certainly a Palaeolithic culture. 

In addition to hundreds of flakes, the ordinary accompaniments 
of a work site, there are unretouched flakes apparently intended 
for use as such. Their use as arrow points is likely, and as other 
simple implements, not unlikely! 

This is suggested by the rude tangs suitable for hafting, made, 
(a) by little notches on one or both edges of the flake, (b) by stop- 


! See discussion in re aoqgtherm France; Peabody, Ball, Sorila Рубли ия frana 
бате, Jume 26, p13. 
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ridges, (c) by humps, and (d) by shoulders. (See pl xxxix, figs. 
1, 2; 6, 8, 9, 10, 11.) 

Other flakes sharp and slender, quite useful as projectile points 
occur; they are carefully. worked but without secondary chipping, 
retouching, or marks of use, (See pl. xxxix, lig. 5.! 

There is a clasa of unretouched flint blades as fine and tenuous 
as the end of a steel letter-opener; they are found Jocalized in such 
a way as to presuppose carefully meditated effort in the making. 
(See pl. XXXIX. бр, 3.) 

The cave-dwellers did not luck skill in retouching these fine 
blades; on many, the edges show a fine heading worthy the steel of a 
jeweler: so fine are they that one is tempted tb call in the theory of 
virtuosity іо account for rhem. — (See pl. xxxix, fig. 4.) 

Few gravers or "burins" were found; this is to be expected as 
practically no art of the kind that demanded their use in Palaco- 
lithic Europe has here been discovered, — (See pl. XxXxix, hy. 12.) 

Side-scrapers, or "racloirs" ure proportionally not common, 
front-scrapers or ‘grattoirs” of fine quality are on the other hand, 
abundant. (See pl. xxxix, figs. 13, 25.) 

Nuclei and nucleiform scrapers we frequently found. Some 
of them show the undercutting characteristic of the English nuclei 
and there occur good examples which show the two used or scraping 
edges in planesat right angles tocach other. (See pl. xxxex, fig. 14-) 
There are discs and various carenated forms, and a series of rough, 
concave-convex implements that look like pushers. 

Students from California may remember the characteristic 
flakes from Santa Cruz, with a triangular cross-section giving three 
narrow faces; of these two are smooth and one bruised ; forms almost 
exactly similar are not uncommon in the Syrian caves: Hints with 
a face or “dos табами.” (See pl. XXxxix, fig, 7) 

Little or no worked bone was found by us and no human re- 
mains, though they have been found in Antilyás. 

As vet, identification of our animal bones has failed to add to 
the species reported by Zumoffen; the most striking feature is the 
presence especially at Djaita of thousands of specimens of Helix 
pachya; they form much of the substance of the indurated breccia; 
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large snaile seem to have been the great staple of the diet of the 
inhabitants, 

It has been suggested with really much plausibility, that the 
fine beaded points were of use in extracting these animals from the 
shell, à process assisted by the roughening of the edges and 
point, 

The general aspect of the flint collections is late Palaeolithic, 
possibly Magdalenian: specimens from Bruniquel in the Peabody 
Museum and Magdalenian blades anil scrapers show analogies; 
but Hugo Obermaier, to whom a series was sent by the Beyrout 
prolessors, declares them Aurignacian—and Obermaier is not 
credulous.! All would agree that there was &wme mixture in 
Djaita; we ourselves found a few fragments of pottery at the top of 
the deposit under a thin layer of stalagmite. 

Our kind friends of the Université St. Joseph gave us great 
encouragement for future work: that probably virgin caves were 
to be found along the inland slopes of the Lebanon. 

If the frightful war, which in August of course cut short our 
work, shall happily come to an end, no more inviting field exists 
for us to reénter or for others to try at first hand. 


DxescaiETIOM OF PtATE XXXIX. 
r. An unretouched flint point with worked base and atop-ridge. 
: А long unretouched point or knife, with worked base, stop-ridge and 
shoulder. 
3. A slender perforator or needle with minute retouching near the point 
and a small worked tang. 
4- A characteristic point retouched on both edges. 
5. A slender point retouched on both edges and with a stop-ridge. 
6. A" shover™ of pusher, unretouched, with two stop«ridyea: 
7+ The bruised [ace of a fake, triangular in cross-section: the other two 
faces are smooth. 
5. A Істелже-«Нарей graver with.a shouldered tang. 
9. А graver with a notched tang. 
10,11. Points with rude barbs near the pointed enda. 
12. À graver with traces of use or retouching near the point. 
(See Der Minish der Vorzeil, p. 3i3. 
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13. A double front scraper or и grattoir ' ty teversing the flint, the upper 
end (as seen in the ürawing) becomes the scraping edge. 
t4. A tiuclets or nucleifórm scraper rom. Djaita. 
15. A double side scraper or 7 tacloir™ and single front scraper or  grat- 
toir" combined, 
HanvAun UNIVEESITY. 


RACE IN THE PACIFIC AREA, WITH SPECIAL REFER- 
ENCE TO THE ORIGIN OF THE AMERICAN 
INDIANS: ANTIQUITY OF OCCUPATION 


By GEORGE GRANT MacCURDY 


HE Pacific washes the shores of both the Old World and the 
New; hence the Pacific area i5 a large one. [t ts at least 
indirectly in connection with the birthplace of man, for it 

is accessible from all the great land masses. Whether the Amer}. 
can or Asiatic portion of this area was first occupied by mari is a 
question of wide interest. An answer to this question would he of 
help in locating the spot, if indeed it was a single one, from which 
man has spread over the face of the earth. 

Physically man is a vertebrate and belongs to the great class 
of so-called Mammalia. We may (differentiate still further and 
place man in one of the families composing the Order of Primates, 
which includes not only the Simiidae but also the lemurs.  Eocene 
lemurs are found in both the western (Puerco beds of North Ameri- 
ca)-and eastern hemispheres, The Simtidae, however, the family 
most nearly approaching man im physical structure, all helong to 
the Old World: the gorilla and chimpanzee to Africa, and the orang 
and gibbon to the Far East. The Presumption is strong, there- 
fore, that the human race also originated in the Old World. 

Structurally, Europe ia the keystone of the Old World arch— 
still firmly planted against Asia and once in more intimate contact 
with Africa than at present. On this account it is not surprising 
that the beginnings of things human, so far as we have been able to 
trace them, have hail their fullest cxemplification in Europe. Asi 
and Africa have not been so thoroughly. explored, prehistorically 
speaking, as has Europe. Both ate full of archeological possi- 
bilities, Darwin looked with favor on Africa as the place where 
man might have originated because of its being the present home of 
the gorilla and chimpanzee. Moreover Propliopithecus, a fossil 
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ape recently discovered in the Oligocene of Egypt, seems to le the 
ancestor not only of all Simiidae but also of Mominidar, But 
Africa’ is nota part of the Pacific area. If tt wae the original home 
of man, his arrival in the western hemisphere was relatively late, 

The superficial resemblance between the archaic Neanilertal 
race and modern Australians led Scehüreusack to the belie! that 
Australia was the first home of man. Such à view is untenable for 
several reasons, In the first place Australia, Ike Patagonia anc 
Madagascar, belongs to ап early Tertiary. southern. land mass, 
where beginning with the Miocene epoch, mammulian evolution. 
came almost to a standstill. Again the resemblance of modern 
Australians to Homo neanderialensis is more fancied ‘than гейі. 
The architecture of the skull is quite different; the Neandertal face 
is long, while the Australian face is stort. The Australian limb 
bones are long and light, those of the Neandertal race are short and 
stocky: and other minor differences might be noted. 

In discussing Asia's claims one naturally thinks first of the 
fact that it isnot only the home of the orang-utan and the gibbon, 
but also of Pithecanthrobus erectus, In this connection il ia well 
to recall the main features of Klaatsch's: theory, He compared 
certain carly types of man with certain anthropeids, and found 
that the differences between the gorilla and the orangutan are in a 
measure parallel ro those between the man of Neandertal and the 
later type of Aurignac. On this as a basis two lines of human 
descent are postulated. One goes back to an ancestor in Africa, 
common to the gorilla and Homo ueandertalensis; the other to an 
ancestor in Asia, common to the órang-utan amd Tomo aurignacensts. 
These two types met and mingled in Europe, producing à new 
type that was dominantar the close of the Paleolithic period. The 
Klaatsch hypothesis has met with a rather cold ceception, especially 
at the hands of Professor Keith, who is especially fitted to expose 
its weaknesses on account of his familiarity with the anatomy of the 
To the Pacific area belongs the well-known fossil ape man from 
Java, Pithecanthropus erectus, which according to the associated 
fauna and flora is of Jower Pleistocene age. Owing to the frag. 
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mentary nature not onlv of the Pithecanthropus remains but also of 
available collateral evidence, three rather distinct views are still 
held as to the status of the Java specimen, In the first place there 
are those who with Dubois- believe it to represent a transition form 
between man and the higher apes, and to be in a sense the pre. 
cursor of man: in other words a creature that had won for itself the 
erect posture, but whose brain was still too primitive to be called 
the brain of Noma, 

Then there are those, who like Professor Keith, believe the 
name given by Dubois to be justified in a zodlogical sense: but who, 
seeing &» many human characters, would goa step farther andl! call 
it Homa javanensis: For them the huinan line of descent would 
lead directly to and through. Pithecanthropis on ite way back to the 
parent trunk. 

Lastly, there are those who believe that Home and Pithecan- 
thropus go back to a common ancestor, but that they represent 
different limbs of the parent trunk. Viewed in this light Pithecan- 
throbus would have-no living lineal descendant, 

The Selenka Trinil Expedition of 1907-08, one of whose results 
was to reduce the age of the Pithecanthrapus remains from Pliocene 
to lower Pleistocene, secured a tooth that is said by Dr Walkoff 
to be definitely human, It is a third lower molar found not at the 
Trinit site but in à neighboring stream bed and in еркі older 
(Pliocene) than those in which Pithecanthropus occurred. Should 
this prove to be the case, Pithecanthropus could no longer be regarded 
as a precursor of man; it would give us instead the cross-section of 
a different limb of the Primate tree from the limb whose branches 
represent the various types of Hominidae. 

The principal event of the Australian meeting of the British 
Association for the Advancement of Science one year ago was the 
presentation of a fossilized human skull from Darling. Downs on 
the border between New South Wales and Queensland. Un- 
fortunately, this specimen was not found іл sity: but is in the same 
state of fossilization as are the remains of extinct animal species 
from the same locality, The latter are said to be of Pleistocene 
age. The “solidly fossilized’ human skull (that of a youth) is 
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evidently not of the Neandertal type; nevertheless the authorities 
present were of the opinion that it represents an extremely primi- 
tive type. When archeologists become thoroughly awake to the 
possibilities of China a new chapter in the antiquity of occupation 
of the Pacific area will in all probability be recorded. 

Passing to the American Pacific shores a good deal has already 
been accomplished, especially in California; but the resulta do not 
point to a great antiquity of occupation. Man probably entered 
the Americas by way of Bering strait after the final retreat af the 
last maximum glaciation. Bearing directly on this point is the 
discovery in 1912 by Dr Mrdlicka of vestiges of an ancient popu- 
lation in northeastern Agia persisting there perhaps since late 
Paleolithic times, and which possibly gave rise to the American 
Indian. This is in line with the results of the Jesup North Pacific 
Expedition, and future archeological discoveries may confidently 
be expected to support the same point of view, As a seat of human 
occupation therefore, China probably antedates Mexico and Pern, 


YALE UuivkgSITY, 
New Haven, Сомх. 
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FREDERIC WARD PUTNAM! 
By A. L. KROEBER 


REDERIC WARD PUTNAM, was born in Salem, Mas- 
F sachusetts, April 16, 1639, and died at Cambridge, in the 
same state on August ty, 1915, 

Professor Putnam was descended from a long line of Putnams, 
Appletons, Fiskes, Wards, Higginsons, and other New England 
families, some of which, as that whose name he bore, date back in 
Massachusetts to. 1640, while all have been long established їп 
America, He married in 1864 Adelaide Martha Edmands. to whom 
were born Eben Putnam, Alice Edmands Putnam, and Ethel 
Appleton Fiske Lewis, In 1882 he married Esther Orne Clark, 
who survives him, 

From the earliest years of his education, which was divided 
between careful home tuition and private schooling, Frederic Ward 
Putnam evinced an unusual interest in the observation of nature. 
He assisted his father in the cultivation of plants, studied assidu- 
ously the birds within his range, and in 1856, at the age of sixteen, 
entered the ranks of writers in natural history with a published list 
of the birds of his home county. In the same year he began a 
remarkable career of nearly sixty years of tenure of scientific 
positions in museums and other institutions, with his appointment 
as Curator of Ornithology in the fanious Essex Institute of his 
nitive twrn. 

In 1856 he also entered Harvard, where he immediately fell 
under the spell of Agassiz, between whom and the youth a profound 
and loving intimacy sprang up, of which the latter's seven-year 
service aa assistant to the master, from 1857 to 1864, was only an 
outward manifestation, To the last, Professor Putnam esteemed 
the influence of the great naturalist upon himself as of the deepest; 
and he never wearied of telling his own students, itia manner which 
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could not fail to imprese as well as to charm, the story of how his 
guide put him to work at his first problem. 

There was more in this relationship than the influence of a 
mature mentality and character upon a developing one. Agassiz 
must have perceived, and at any rate encouraged, the special bent 
of mind toward direct, candid, and lucid observation of natural 
phenomena, unhampered by the technical modes of literary scholar- 
ship, that remained characteristic of Professor Putnam all his days 
and was perhaps his highest virtue in the domain of science. Few 
men knew better than he how to make use of books; but few read 
so little of them for the sake of reading. His mind was restless for 
knowledge—not the knowledge of others, but that to be had directly 
from specimen, organism, or phenomenon. The obtaining of this 
knowledge was to him a source of never-ending satisfaction in itself, 
He recognized the value of the investigations of others and maile full 
employment of their results in correlating his work with the sciences 
which he pursued. But the impulse to his studies came wholly 
from within: he stood on his own ground, and not on the shoulders 
of others. He was carly and remained to the last a natural his- 
torian, in the highest and dignifiedly old-fashioned sense of that 
word. 

Under the association with Agassiz he soon drifted from orni- 
thology into ichthyology, though his interests were always too living 
to become specialized in one secluded field. — His studies at Harvard 
were irregular, self-directed, and therefore tlie more fruitful. His 
progress in achievement in these early days is shown by the fact 
that at an age where most bove are going through the routine of 
courses in trigonometry and examinations in Latin, or hesitatingly 
deciding the choice of a career, he was not only doing the work he 
loved but making contributions to the records of the science of life, 
and filling incumbencies in institutions of standing. Foun 1864 
to 1866 he was Curator of Vertebrates, and from (869 to 1873 
Director of the Museum in the Essex Institute; from 1539 to 1868, 
Curator of Ichthyology at the Boston Society of Natural History: 
from 1567 to 1569, Superintendent of the Museum of the. East 
Indian Marine Society. Beginning with 1869, he filled for four 
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years the same office at the Peabody Academy of Sciences. He was 
State Commissioner of Fish and Game for Massachusetts from 
1582 to 1889, Assistant in the Kentucky Geological Survey during 
1874, and Assistant to the United States Engincers in the Surveys 
West of the One Hundredth Meridian from 1876 to 1879, From 
1876 to 1878 he was Assistant in Ichthyology in the Museum of 
Comparative Zoblogy of Harvard University. It ia significant that 
most of these positions were held by him in an honorary capacity. 

Two appointments which came to Professor Putnam about his 
thirty-filth year, marked the entry of his activities into a new 
phase, characteristic of the middle period of his life. In 1873 he 
was elected permanent secretary of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. As the one fixed post in the ever 
rotating personnel of the great mother organization of American 
associations of learning, the policy of this secretaryship i$ perhaps 
even more deeply influential upon the destiny of scientific endeavor 
in the New World than is generally recognized. — Professor Putnam 
held to this task, which is always arduous and often thankless, for 
twenty-Ave long years, in the course of which his quict foresight 
and balance, as well as his unobtrusive native tact and kindliness, 
were brought to bear on countless occasions. His duties led 
him into contact with thousands of colleagues who became as many 
well-wishers anc often friends; and rendered him one of the best 
known of American men of science. In 1898 Professor Putnam 
laid down this burden, and was honored by the grateful Associa- 
tion with the highest gift in its bestowal. its presidency. 

The second and even more determining appointment at the 
opening of this period was Professor Putnam's selection in 1875 as 
Curator of the Peabody Museum of American Archacology and 
Ethnology of Harvard University, This event signalled the recog- 
nition of his organizatory ability, and definitely decided a drift, 
which he had already begun to undergo, from the natural history of 
animals to that of man. The Peabody Museum was the first 
American institution specifically devoted to that science, or group 
of sciences, which subsequently came to be most generally known 
as anthropology; its name. points to its carly origin, and accentuates 
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the pioneering quality of Professor Putnam's work within and from 
within its walls. No greater tribute can be paid to his memory 
than to recall that, self-educated as he was, he broke athwart the 

sical amd scholarly tradition of his day, in the greatest and 
oldest center of this tradition; and that he did so only as the result 
of persistent endeavor, and with repute, esteem, ani the gain of 
affection. After eleven years, the Peabody Prolessorship—again 
the first in its field—was added to the Peabody Curatorship, and 
from this time on the steady development of a department of uni- 
yersity instruction in anthropology was Joined to the enlargement 
and perfection of the museum. 

His endeavors in the latter direction seem to have continued to 
lie nearest of all to Professor Putnam's heart; No one can inspect 
the Peabody Museum without sensing something of the devotion 
and love that he lavished upon it for forty years. There are larger 
collections and more sumptuously housed and displayed ones even 
in America; there is none that specimen for specimen is of so high 
‘an order, in which quality tells so consistently, and that makes so 
unmistakable an impression of well-rounded care and completeness. 
It was one of the deep satisfactions of Professor Putnam's life, and 
an unalloyed cause of gratification to his friends, that he was able, 
only two years before his death, to arrange the ceremony of ground- 
breaking for the completing wing of the edifice in which and far 
which he had labored so unremitting! 

The final stage and fruition of at least the outward manifesta- 
tions of Professor Putnam's career commenced with the great 
Chicago Fair, the “World's Columbian. Exposition,” as Chief of 
whose Department of Ethnology he served from 1891 to 1894. As 
in its whole spiritual effect on American life, «o the influence of this 
exposition upon American anthropology, under the guidance of 
Professor Putnam, was so profound as to have served ever since 
as a point from which one dates. Collections were assembled 
from all parts of the world and housed in a building which for the 
first time bore over its portal the: name of the science. The studies 
prosecuted enlisted young men whose careers were determined for 
all time. And—this directly and in the beginning solely at the 
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instigation of Professor Putnam—the foundations were broadly and 
substantially laid for one of the great museums of America. 

scarcely, however, were the steps taken which were to assure 
this reality, when Professor Putnam was called away to a no less 
important task, the organization of an anthropological department 
—a division, it might more properly have been called from its 
broad scope—in the American Museum of Natural History, in 
New York. From 1894 to 1903, while never ceasing from his work 
at Harvard, he was able to devote enough time to this new under- 
taking, às Curator of Anthropology, to assemble à conspicuous staff, 
to double the collections, to set into movement a series of explora- 
tions, researches, and publications, and above all, to plan and shape 
all these accomplishments into a flexible organic system which has 
proved its merit by remaining the scheme of the anthropological 
activities of the institution to the present day. 

This labor, in turn, Professor Putnam resigned to undertake а 
like but newer one; upon the same terms of joint service to Harvard 
University, on the farther shore of our country. [n 1903 he became 
the first Professor of Anthropology and Director of the Anthropo- 
logical Museum of the University of California. He was then 
sixty-four years of age: but in spite of the handicap of remoteness 
during a large part of each year, he threw into his Californian 
service all the habitual vigor and unremitting care of his youth, 
plus the seasoning of his mature experience, The writing of his 
hand remains in the broad outlines of this institution as visibly as 
in those on which he had fashioned: before. In spite of ill health 
in which there became manifest before long the first symptoms 
of the disease to which he was ultimately to succumb, he continued 
to the utmost of his strength his activities in C alifornia, until his 
retirement at the statutory age of seventy in: 1909. 

Professor Putnam's writings number more than four hundred, 
as they appear in the bibliography added to the volume issued in 
his honor in 1909 on the occasion of his seventieth birthday. These 
publications are about equally divided between those devoted to 
natiiral history, to archeology, and to scientific administration. 
The range of his archeological work, which in most cases rested 
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upon his own explorations; is evidenced by reports upon shell- 
heaps in. Maine and Massachusetts, mound builders’ remains іп 
Ohio and Wisconsin, aboriginally inhabited caves in Kentucky, 
the geological antiquity of man in New Jersey and. California, and 
conventionalization in the ancient art of Panama, to mention only 
a few random samples. His largest work is the report entitled 
"Archaeology," forming Volume 7 of the Wheeler Geographical 
Survey, in which, with the assistance of numerous collaborators 
such as he characteristically encouraged, he inclusively reviewed 
the pre-history of California. After nearly forty years the book 
remains the broadest and most fundamental treatment of the 
subject. 

His formal honors were too many to enumerate. He was a 
distinguished member, and frequently an officer, of probably all 
American national societies of general scientific character or devoted 
to the subjects of study which he pursued: and belonged also to 
innumerable local associations, academies, and histérical societies, 
in all parts of the United States, His honorary and corresponding 
memberships tn foreign learned bodies were scarcely less mimerous, 
and extended from London to Florence, from Paris tò Edinburgh, 
from Lima to Stockholm. He received the cross of the Legion of 
Honor from the Government of France, the Drexel Gold Medal from 
the University of Pennsylvania, and the degree of Sc; D. also from 
this University. 

Professor Putnam's helpful influence on men, especially young 
men, at the outset of their scientific careers, was no less profound 
than his accomplishments for science through his upbuilding of 
institutions. He never encroached on their freedom, met even 
abnormalities of thought with patient tolerance, and if he requested 
heavy drafts of their time, he was always and instantly ready to 
reciprocate with equally generous measures of his own hours. 
Above all, he looked upon them as friends; they were human beings 
in need of encouragement and assistance, not mere thought machines 
to be perfected and turned adrift. Each and every one of his 
students he helped. Their existence for him did not end with their 
departure from the university of exploring camp. His moat 
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valuable aid frequently began only then, and if occasionally the 
relationship thus established atrophied, instead of becoming warmer 
with the passage of years, the fault was never his and the regrets 
were on his side. It is no exaggeration to say that at least half of 
the anthropologists of the country today owe not only counsel but 
their first professional recognition to the influence of Professor 
Putnam. In the vast majority of cases they admitted and continued 
to appreciate this debt toward their Dean, whose hours in his later 
years were frequently cheered by visits that bore testimony to the 
unwavering friendship and respect of former pupils and assistants. 

In all his relations with men, Professor Putnam showed the same 
high qualities of sincerity, helpfulness, and unassuming modesty, 
charged at all times with a genuine and practical benevolence. 
The humblest of those dependent upon him regarded him with 
alfection; and it was precisely the qualities which on the one hand 
caused janitors and doorkeepers at institutions he had lang left to 
mourn his death, which on the other accorded him the respect and 
the hearing of men of affairs and endowed him with an unvarying 
influence upon his boards of trustees, 

In 1909, at the age of seventy, Professor Putnam became Pro- 
fessor Emeritus at both Harvard and California, and Honorary 
Curator in charge of the Peabody Museum, and in 1913, Honorary 
Director of the latter institution. He spent his so-called years of 
retirement im Cambridge, in. [atr health, full activity of mind, and 
well-earned comfort. The struggles of earlier days were behind 
hum; his old students remained loyal; and in their company, that 
of his associates, and of his family, he lived out the full measure 
of his years. He left behind him friends, but not an enemy; he 
harmed no man and helped innumerable: he placed anthropology 
in America upon its present foundation; he fulfilled all his capaci- 
tes; and he leaves à rare memory, not only as a scientist but as 
a mar. 


BOOK REVIEWS 
METHODS AND PRINCIPLES 


Les Formes Aimeniaires de la vie religieuse. [и systime tolémique en 
Australie. Ése Durkurm, Fele Alcan, Paris, torz: 547 pr 
and tribal map of Australia. 

A contribution by Emile Durkheim alwaye commands attention, 
lis. Ler régles de la méthode sociologique, De là division du travail social, 
and Le Swuicüle have exerrised. an appreciable influence on sociological 
theory and are still remembered and read. Aã editor ûl L'A uude 
seciologtque, Durkheim deserves credit fora methodical and extensive 
survey of anthropological and sociological- literature- In. this task he 
was ably assisted by his dleciples and sympathizers, Hubert, Mause- and 
others. It is to be regretted that thie excellent annual lia now gone out 
of existence, its place having been taken by a rriennial palilicatión aupe 
plemented by occasional meonegraplhis constituting a series of Fraraux 
de L'Année sociglagique, of which La wie religieuse ій the fourth 
volume. 

As the title indicates; the wurk deals with Xustralian toteniiem, but 
& also meant as à general theoretical inquiry inta the principles al 
religious experience. Durkheim i$ a veteran im Australian ethnology- 
It will be remembered thar the first volume of DLE mnée: sociologique 
(1896-1897) contained a study [rom his pen devoted ro "La prohibition 
de l'inceste et ses origines" Volume V (1900-1901) of the Annual 
contains another study, "Sur le totémianm"; and. volume VITE (903— 
1904) one on "L'organisation matrimoniale amstralienne." — One need 
not therefore be surprised to find Durkhelm's latest work replete. with 
abundant and carefully analyzed data. In this respect the volume 
compares moet favorably with much of the hazy theorizing called forth 
in such profusion by Spencer and (Gillen's descriptive monographs, 
But Durkheim's: work contains, of course, much more than a merely 
descriptive atudy. He had a vision and he brings a message. To these 
we inust now türn. | 

While a comprehersive analysis of all.of. Durkheim's propositions is 
entirely beyond the scope af a review, his cardinal doctrines may be dis- 
cussed under the headings of five theories: athcury of religion, a theory 
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of totemiam, a theory of social control, a theory of ritual, and a theory 
of thought. 

T'heàry of Religicn.—bDurkheim vigorously objects to thè theories of 
religion which identify it with belief in God or in the supernatural, А 
belief in the supernatural presupposes the. conception of a natural order. 
The savage has no such conception nor does he lenow of the supernatural, 
He does not wonder nor inquire, but accepts the events of life 3s a matter 
ol course, The attempts to derive religion from dreams, reflections. 
echoes, shadows, etc, find as little favor with Durkheim. Is it con- 
ceivahle, he exclaims; that religion, so powerful in ite appeal, so weighty 
in itz social consequences, should in the last analysis prove to be nothing 
but an illusion, a naive aberration of the primitive mind? Surely, that 
cannot be, At the root of religion there: muat lie some fact of nature 
or of experience, as powerful in its human appeal and às universal as 
religion itelí, Durkheim sets out in search ol that fact.. Presently, 
the field of inquiry is limited by the reflection that the beings, objects, 
and events in nature cannot, by virtue of their intrinsic qualities, give 
rise to religion, for there is nothing In their make-up which could, in 
itself, explain the religious thrill, This, indeed, is quite obvious, for do 
hot the least significant beings and things in nature often become the 
objects of profound religious regard? ‘Thus the source of religion may 
not be sought in natura! experience but must in some significant way be 
interwoven with the conditions of human. existence. Now the most 
fundamental and patent fact in all religion is the classification of all 
things, beings, events in experience into sacred and profane, This 
dichotomy of the universe is-corxtensive with religion; what will explain 
the one will explain the other. The next important fact to be noted is 
that the content of religion is not exhausted by its emotional side. 
Emotional experience is hut one aspect of religion, the other aspects 
being constituted by a system of concepts amd a set of activities. 
There te no religion without a church, 

The fundamental propositions thus advanced by Durkheim dò not 
impress omne as convincing. [n claiming that primitive man knows no 
supernatural, the author fundamentally misunderstands savage mei- 
tality. Without in the least suspecting the savage uf. harboring the 
conception of a natural order, we nevertheless find him discriminating 
between that which falls within the circle of everyday occirrenoe and 
that which is strange, extraordinary, requiring explanation, full of power, 
mystery, To be sure, the line of demarcation between the two sets of 
phenomena is sot drawn by the savage where we should draw it, but surely 
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we should not thereby be prevented [rom becoming aware ol the existence 
of the line and of the conceptual differentiation of. phenomena which it 
denotes. If that is so, Durkheim commits his initial error, fatal in its 
consequences, in refusing to grant the savage the discriminating attitude 
towards nature and his own experience which he actually possesses, The 
error is fatal indeed, for the realm of the supernatural, of which Durkheim 
would deprive the savage. is precisely that domain ol his experience 
which harbürs infinite potentialities of emotional rhrill and religious 
ecstasy. 

Durkheim's objection to the derivation of the first religious impulses 
from what he calls illusions, strikes one as peculiar. Fer what, after all, 
fs trüth and what is illusion? Are not the highest religions, of undis- 
puted significance and worldwide appeal, also based on illusions? Аге 
not ideals, in more than one sense, Hlusions? Should une therefore be 
shocked if religion were shown to have its primal roots in an illusion? 
This Durkheim's search for a reality underlying religion does not seem 
to reat ona firm logical basis. The author's definition of religion, finally, 
represents a conceptual hybrid, the application of which could not but 
have the gravest corisequences for hia atudy: A religion, says Durkheim, 
is an integral system of beliefs and practices referring to sacred things, 
things that are separated, prohibited ; of beliefs and practices which unire 
inte a moral community called the church all those who participate in 
them. Thisapparentlyinnocent definition involves a seriesaf hypotheses. 
While all will concede that religion has a subjective us well as an objective 
side, that belief is wedded ta ritual, the equating of the two factors in 
one definition arouses the suspicion of an attempt to derive one [rem the 
other, à suspicion justified by a further periisal of the work. Closely 
related, moreover, av are belief and ritual, they belong to different domains 
of culture, their relations to tradition, for instance, and te individin] 
experience, are quite different, amd the methodology of research in the 
two domains must be radically diferent: Unless this standpoint i& 
taken at the outset, inextricuble situations are bound to arise. That the 
body of believers constitutes a moral community i another proposition 
which one may set out to prove but whith should hot be taken for granted 
in an initial definition, THe. proposition further prejudices thi investi- 
gator in favor of the social elements in religion and at the expense of the 
individual elements. The introduction of the term "church," finally; 
as well as the designation of the religious complex as an" integral ушет," 
brings in an element of standardization and of unification, whick should 
De a matter to be proved not assumed. 
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Theory of Tolemiim.—Durkheim takes pains to set forth his reasona 
for discarding the comparative method of inquiry, The pitfalla of this 
mode of approaching cultural probleme being familiar to ethnologista, 
we may pase over the author's careful argumentation. As a substitute 
for the antiquated method Durkheim proposes the intensive study of a 
single area; Гог, be urges, the su perficial comparison of half-authenticated 
facts separated from their. cultural setting is pregnant with potentialities 
of error, while the thoroughgoing analysis of one instance miy reveil a 
law. Australia is the authors choice; for from that continent come de: 
tailed and comprehensive descriptive monographs; moreover, there, if 
anyWhere, are we likely to discover the prime sources of religion: the social 
organization ol the Australians being based on the clan, the most prim- 
itive form of social grouping, their religions must needs be of the lowest 
type. The author thus takes as his starting-point the Australian clan, 
Which he conceives 43 an undifferentiated primitive horde, Each horde 
takes its name from the animal or plant most common in the locality 
where the group habitually congregates. The assumption of the name is 
4 natural process, a spontaneous expréssion of group solidarity which 
craves for an objective symbol. To the totemic design or carving must 
be ascribed an analogous origin. Of this type of synibolism tattooing is 
the earliest form; not finding much evidence on that point in Australia, 
the author borrows some American examples. The paintings and carvings 
of the Australian being very crude and almost entirely unrealistic, the 
author is again tempted to refer to the American Indian, while ascribing 
the character of Australian totemic art to the low degree of their technical 
Advancement. Тһе theory of social control will show us how the con- 
cept of power, mana, the totemic principle, originates In the clan, Here 
we take it for granted. Thus, on ceremonial occasions the individual 
is aware of the presence of a mysterious power; through the vertigo of 
his emotional ecstasy he secs himastf surrounded by totemic symbols; 
churingas, nurtunjas, and to then he transfers his intuition of powers 
henceforth, they become for him the source from which that power flows; 
Thus it comes that the totemic representations stand in the very center 
of the sacred totemic cycle of participation; the totemic animal of plant, 
and the humai members ol the totemic clan become sacred by reflection. 
When so much is granted, the other peculiarities of totemism fallow ин 
û matter of course, ‘Totemism is not restricted to the clans, their mem- 
bers, animals, carvings, but spreads over the entire mental universe of 
the Australian, The whole of nature is divided and apportioned between 
the clans, and all the beings, objects, plienátiena of nature partake, to a 
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greater or lesa degree, of the sacredness-ol the totemic animal oc plunt 
or thing with which they are: classified. Та із the casmogony ol. tlie 
totemic religion: Individual totemiam, the worship of the guardian 
spirit, is a later derivative ol clan totemism, for whereas clan totemiem 
often appears alone, individual totemism occure only in conjunction with 
‘lan totemism, Every religion haa its individual as well us it» social 
aspect. The guardian-apirit cult ie the individual aspect of онин, 
"The subjective embodiment, finally, af the totemic principle is the in- 
dividual soul. But whence the totemic principle? Before passing to 
the theory of social control which brings an answer to the query, we must 
pause to examine the theory of toremism as here outlined. 

While the author's rejection of the comparative method deserves 
liearty endorsement, the motivation of liis resolve to present an intensive 
‘study of one culture arouses misgivings. For thus, he says, he might 
discover а law. Applicable as thia concept may be in the physical 
sciences, the hope itself of discovering a law in the «rudy no matter how 
intensive of ome historical complex, must be regarded as hazardous. 
And presently one finds that there ie more to the story, for Australia № 
selected for the primitivencss of its social organization (it iv bused on the 
clan!) with which a primitive form ol religion may be expected to occur. 
That at this stage of ethnological knowledge one as competent as fimile 
Durkheim should regard the mere presence of a clan organization ua а 
sign of primitivences is strange indeed. For, quite apart from the fact 
that no form of clan svatem may be regarded aa primitive, in the true 
sense of the word, clan eystems may represent relatively high and low 
stages of social development, Moreover, even. were the social organ- 
ization of the Australian to be regarded ae pritiitive, thot would! not 
guarantee the primitiveness of his religion; just aa his in reality complex 
and highly developed form of social organization appears side by side 
with a markedly low type of industrial achievement. Alo {гот the 
point of view of the available data must the selection af Australia be 
regarded as unfortunate, lar, in point ol ethnography, Australis shares 
with South America. the distinction of bring our dark: continent. A 
mt instructivpe stiiv in ethnographic method could be written based 
on the errors committed by Howitt, and Spencer and Gillen, az well as 
Strehlow, our only modern authorities on. the tribes from which Durk- 
heim derives all his data, The fact Itself that the author felt justified 
in selecting the Australian area [or his intensive anülysis, shows plainly 
enough how far from realization atill ie the goal which his own life-work 
has at least made feasible, the rapprochement of ethnology and of 
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But let us pass to the concrete points. The conception of a clan 
паше being assumed as an expression of clan solidarity is suggestive 
enough, On the other hand, one must not be forgetful of the fact that 
a name serves to differentiate group from group, and that at all times 
names must have been given by group to group rather than assumed by 
each group-for itself, Not that names were never assumed by groups 
—such names as "we, the people" or "ien," etc, bespeak the ton- 
trary—hut this process must be regarded as the exception rather than 
the rule. Moreover, groups of distinct solidarity puch as pliratries or 
the Iroquois maternal families, often appear without names (in the 
instance of the maternal family this is indeed always the case), so 
that the consciousness of solidarity in a group may not be regarded 
as inevitably leading to expression in the form of a name. As to the 
objective totemic symbol, the totemic carvings or drawings, it iè dis- 
cussed most loosely by our author. Not finding the totemiz tattoo 
in Australia, be appeais to American examples, but this device, of 
course, does not strengthen his case except bv showing that totemic 
tattoo occurs in America. Also, he completely neglects the cardi- 
nal différences between the totemic art of the Northwest Coast and 
that of the Aranda—to both of which he refers—in failing to nate that 
whereas among the Tlingit or Haida the carved crests are positively 
associated with the totemic ideas, among the Aranda the churinga or 
ground and rock designs are at best but passive carriers of momentary 
(although recurrent} totemic associations.. It is, in. fact, quite obvious: 
that the geometrical art of the area has neither originated in nor been 
differentiated through totemic ideas, but being of an extra-totemic origin, 
has been subsequently drawn into the totemic cycle of associations with: 
out, however, ever becoming actively representative of them. Similarly, 
with the so-called totemic cozmogony, the fact that social organization 
tends to be reflected in mythology cannot indeed be disputed; this fact, 
however, altogether transcends, in ita bearing, the prolem od totemism. 
Hence, when we find a socinlogical classification of the universe coexisting 
with a totemic comples, we are fully justified in regarding the two phe- 
nomena Aa genetically distinct and secondarily associated. The burden 
of proof, at any rate, falls upon those who would assert the contrary. 
Durkheim's treatment of these as of other aspects of the Australian 
totemic complex reflects his failure to consider that view of totemiam 
which was designed to show, at the hand of relevant data, that totemic 
complexes must be regarded as aggregates al various cultural features of 
heterogeneous psychological and historical derivation, Needless to add, 
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the adoption of that view would strike at the very core of Durkheim's 
argument necessitating a complete recasting of the fundamental prin- 
ciples of La vie religieus,— Nor does Durkheim's discussion of the re- 
lative priority of Clan totemiem carry conviction; Here his facts are 
strangely inaccurate, for far from it being the case that “individual 
totemism" pever occurs unaccompanied by chan totemism, thè acta iñ 
North America, the happy bunting-ground of the guardian spirit, be- 
speak the contrary. Whereas that belief must be regarded ва an all 
but universal sapect of the religion of the American Indian, it has nowhere 
developed more prolifically than among the tribes of the Plateau arca 
who worship not at the tetemic shrine. To regard the belief in guardian 
spirits, "individual totemiam," as an outgrowth ol clan totemism is, 
therefore, an altogether gratuitous hypothesis! Havimg satisfied himself 
that all the elements which, according to his conception of religion, 
constitute u true religion, are present in totemiam, Durkheim declares 
totemism to represent the earliest form of o religion which, while primitive, 
lacks none of those aspects which a true religion must háve. — Thus is 
reached the culmiriating point of a series af niiseonceptions of which the 
first is Durkheim's initial view and definition of rellylon, Por had he 
given proper weight to the emotional and individual aspects in religion, 
the aspect which unites religious experiences of all dimes and places into 
one psychological continuum, be could never have committed the patent 
blunder of “discovering” the root of riligion iv an imatitution which is 
relatively limited in its distribution and is moreover, distinguishieil by 
the relatively slight intensity of. the religious values comprised in ir. [n 
this latter respect totemism cannot compare with either animal worship, 
or.ancestor worship. or idolatry, or fetichiam, or any of the multifarious 
forme of worship of nature, spirit, ghost and god. Several of these 
formes of religious belief are aleo more widely diffused than totemism and 
must be regarded a» more primitive, differing Ironi totemism in their 
independence from any definite form of social organization. Resuming 
the author's argument, we now return to the "Lotemic principle," the 
origin of which must be коннен far. 

The The | l.—Analysis &hiwa that society has tlie 
qualities necessary. to arouse к sense af the divine, Social standards, 
ideals; moods, impose themselves upon the individual with wuch cate- 
gorical force as to arouse the conaciousness of external pressure emanating 
from a force transcending the powers of the individual. Through rhe 
action Of this social force the individual on certain occasions behaves, 
feels, and thinks in a way which differs fram the peychic activities of his 
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daily experience. The psychic situation of the orator and his audience; 
on the one hand, and, om the other, the actions and: psychic experiences 
af individuals in the crusades or durmg revolutiona, may serve па 
examples. Now thr social unit with which the Australian i$ most fn- 
timately allied is the clan. The life of the clan mates consists of periods 
of non-eventiul daily activities alternating with periods of violent ema- 
tional disturbances accompanying ceremonial occasions. While “the 
secrets" hold sway, to speak with the Kwakiutl, the individual lives om 
ап exalted plane, manifesting qualities which altogether transcend those 
Не possesses under ordinary conditions. The periodic recurrence of these 
two sets of ideas, emotions, acts, cannot but evoke in the individual the 
tendency to classify the totality of his experience into profane and 
sacred, The former embraces all that is strictly individual, the latter 
all that is social. The sense of external power which acts through the 
individual on social occasions will tend to crystallize into a concept of an 
undifferentinted, powerful, mysterious farce, which pervades nature and 
absorbe the individual who feels himself external to that power and yet 
part of it. This power, as it appears to the Australian clansman, may 
be called the tatemic principle, It is not the clan emblem, the totemic 
design, which is worshiped, nor thè totemic animal, nor the various beings 
and things which form part of the totemic cycle of participation: bur the 
totemic principle, the mysterious substance which pervades them all 
and constitutes their holiness. t was shown in the preceding section 
how this sense of power, craving for objective expression, attaches itself 
to the totemic symbols which surround the individual on ceremonial 
occasions and thus gives the initial stimulus to the formation ofa sacred 
totemic world. Comparison with American data shows thar the totemic 
principle isa forerunner of the makan, theorenda as well asof the Melane- 
пап так. The concept is the same, the only difference being that the 
totemic principle, originating as it does within the clan, reflects. the clan 
differentiation of the tribe, whereas, the xakan; the arenda etea belonging 
to a higher stage of development, have freed themselves from the con- 
straint of the clan limit, and transcending it, have acquired that character 
of generality and homogeneity which distinguishes these concepts. 
Thus a solution is reached not atone of the totemic problem, but of 
the problem of religion, The reality which underlies religion is society 
itself. — In the Australian situation society appears in it» most primitive 
form—the clan. The totemic principis, the nucleus of the most primitive 
religion, is the clan itself reflected in the piyche of the individual. Not 
aware of the real source of his subjective sense of power, the Australian 
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objectifes the latter iri tlie form of religious symbolism, thie giving rise 
to the infinitely varied world of the concrete carriers of religious values, 
Thus, while here also there is illusion, it extends only to the content not 
to the existence of the ultimate reality, which is eternal. 

We may first consider the minor issue raised in this section, namely 
the identification of the totemic principle with mama. On reading the 
pages devoted to this discussion the unprejudiced student soon perceives 
that the facts supporting Durkheim's contention are altogether wanting. 
There ia no indication that the beliefs underlying totemic religion ore 
generically the same as those designated by the terma mana or arenda: 
and that the makòn and orenda concepts should represent later stages of 

igiots evolution, having superseded a stage in which the totemic 
БЕНИ reigned, is an imaginary constriction which cannot be described 
otherwise than ans der Luft gegrifen, The main iasue of the section, 
however, is the derivation of the totemic principle, Tha, in fact, is 
Durkheim’ = theory of religion, which is represented às à symbol of social 
control, Durkheim's theory has the charm of originality, for no one else 
before him has, to my knowledge, held such a view, mor has the author 
himself, in his former writings, ever gone so far in hiis social interprétations 
of psychic phenomena. Our first objection ro the derivation of the 
sacred from an inner sense of social pressure ipa psychological one, That 
a crowd-peychological situation should have aroused the religious thrill 
in the constituent individuals, who—»xaü bene—were hitherto tnat- 
quainted with religious emotion, does not seem in tho least. plaunihla. 
Neither in primitive nor in modern times do such experiences, fer. ie, 
arouse religious emotions, even though the participating individuals ate 
no longer novices in religian. And, if. on ocasion such sentiments do 
arit, they lack the intemity and permanence required to justify Durk- 
heim's hypothesis. If a corroborree differs from an intichiuma, or the 
social dances of the North American Indians from their religions dances, 
the difference isnot in the social composition butin the presence or absence 
of pre-existing religious associations: A series of corroborrees does not 
make an intichiuma; at least, we have no evidence to that effect, amd 
human psychology, az we know it, speaks against it, Durkheim's 
main ertor, however, serina to our mind to lie in a misconception of the 
relation of the individual to the social, as iniplied in his theory of social 
control. The theory errs in making the stepe of the social on the one 
hand, too wide, on the other, too narrow, Too wide in eo lar aa the theory 
permits individual factora to become altogether obscurvd, too narrow 


in so far as the society which figures in the theory is identified with a 
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crowd, and not with a cultural, historic group, The experience of all 
times and places teaches that the rapport of the individual, as such; with 
the religious object is of prime importance in religious situations. While, 
on the one hand, religious emotions are stimulated (wot created) by the 
social setting, the leaders of religious thought, prophetas, reformers, in- 
dividuals whose lives must be conceived as protracted communions 
with the divine, do not require the social stimulant, they shun the crowd, 
the church, the world, their god is within them, and their emotional mn- 
stitution is a guarantee of an interminable succession of religious thrills. 
The lives of saints are one great argument against Durkheim's theory, 
The psychic cast of many a savage medicineman, magician, shaman, is 
another. If the social pressure, the ceremonial whirl is so indispensable 
a factor in the religious thrill, how is it that the world over the novice, 
in anticipation of the most significant, if not initial religious experience 
of his life, withdraws from human companionship, spends davs, nay 
months in isolation, fasts and purifies himself, dreams dreams and sees 
visions? If phenomena of this type are so important in religion at all 
times, can one with impunity brush them aside in his search for a plausible 
origin of religion? Or would Durkheim claim that the religious thrill, 
socially produced, did then in some way become part of the psychie 
constitution of man in the form of a hereditary predisposition? But 
our author has not advanced this theory, and it would perhaps be unfair 
to attribute it to him. | 

On the other hand, the scope of the social in the author's theory is 
too narrow. For, significant as are the functions ascribed to it, the 
content of the social setting, in Durkheim's religious laboratory, is 
curiously restricted. Religion, he says; is society, but society, we find, 
is but a sublimated crowd. The only aspect of the relation of the in- 
dividual to the social drawn upon in Durkheim's theory is the crowd- 
psychological situation, the effect on the individual of the presence of 
other individuals who, for the time being, think, and above all, (eel and 
act ashe does. We hear nothing of the effect on the individual of the 
cultural type of the group of the tribal or national or class patterns of 
thought and action, and even emotion, patterns developed by history 
and fixed by tradition. Of all this we hear nothing, The only factor 
called upon to do such far-reaching service is that whimsical peycho- 
sociological phenomenon which equates a crowd of sages toa flock of 
sheep. Strange fact, indeed, that one who expecta so much from the 
social should see in it-so little! 

Theory of Ritual.—1t will be impossible to fully discuss in these pages 
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Durkheim's suggestive analysis of rituals, negative and positive, mimetic, 
representative, and piacular. We shull restrict our remarks to the types 
of ritual which bear directly on the theories here discussed, Ritual is 
essential for belief. Nature goes through certain periodic changes; 
evidently, thinks the Australian, the divinities cantrülling nature must 
go through similar transiormations. To this epectacle man may not 
remain indifferent; he must nssist the divinities with all the powers at 
his command. The divinities; totems; etca derive their sacred character 
from man, hence, the sacredness will deciime unless revived: The group 
gathers intent on relieving the situation. But presently they feel com- 
forted: "They find the remedy because they lool for it together.” On 
uch occasions society becomes rejuvenated, and with it the soul of the 
individual, for ia it not derived froin society? 

In the mimetic dances of the intichiuma the performers believe that 
they are the animals whose multiplication they crave, hence they imitate 
them in cries and actions. ‘This identification of man and animal exists 
only to the extent to which it is believed, and the rite feeds the belief, 
The ceremony is beneficent for it constitutes a moral remaking of the 
participants. Hence the feeling that the ceremony has been successful, 
But it was intended to further the multiplication of the totemic animal, 
ard now the belief that such multiplication has actually been achieved 
‘arises a6 a correlate of the feeling that the ceremony was successful. 
Such is ritualistic mentality. 

In this case as in others the real justification of a religious rite is 1n 
the rite itself, that is, in the effect it produces on tlie social consciousness, 
The economic or other uses to which a rite ia. pit are secondary, they vary 
and the same rite often dies service for different purposes, 

Another aspect of the ritualistic situation is what one might call an 
overproduction of thought, emotion, and activity. The elaboration of 
these processes is accompanied by pleasurable emotion, it. becomes an 
end in itself, This is the threshold of Art. 

A. striking example of Durkheim's conception of ritual and of ite 
effect on belief, is presented in hia interpretation of mourning. When an 
individual “ies, the social wolidarity of his family is shaken. Driven by 
the shock of their loss, they unite. At firet thix leads to an intensification 
ol sorrowful emotion: a " panic of griel"" sets in, in the course of which 
the individuals sob, howl and lacetate themselves. But presently the 
effect of this exhibition of solidarity in sorrow begins to be elt. The 
individuals. feel comforted, reassured, The mourning ia brought to an 
end through the agency of the mourning itself. 
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But the individual remains perplexed. He must account for the 
Strange exhibitions of mourning. Of social forces he knows nothing. 
All he is oware of ia his suffering, and he seeks the cause far it in an 
external will. Now, the hody of the deceased. can surely not be held 
accountable, but his soul ja there and it must be vitally concerned in the 
processes of the mourning rite; but these processes are highly disagres- 
able, hence the soul must be evil, When the mourning frenzy subsidis, 
and a pleasurable calm ensues, the soul is again held responsible for the 
change, but mow it appears аз а benevolent agency. MNotonly the prop- 
erties, but the survival itself of the вон, may, according to Durkheim, 
be an afterthoughr, introduced to account for the mourning rites. 

Thus the ritual in this atid similar cases appears as à spontaneous 
response of the group to an emotional situation. The beliefs, on the 
other hand, arise out ol speculative attempts designed to interpret the 
phenomena. of the ritualistic performance, 

Durkheim's psychological interpretation of ritual, must, on the whale, 
be regarded as the most satisfactory part of his analysis. Nevertheless 
here, as elsewhere, he permits himself. to lapse into a rationalixtic arid 
behasioristic attitude. — While it is, of course, true that divinities exist 
only to the extent to which they are believed in and that belief is stimu- 
lated by ritual, this dependence of. the gods on belief is certainly a fact 
which never enters. the mind of the native, He, for one, is profonmily 
convinced of the externality anid objectivity of his spiritual enemies or 
protectors, nor does he believe in the waning and waxin R oal their powers, 
to keep pace with the periodic changes in nature. Moreover, while the 
rite may properly be regarded as a battery hy means of which the par- 
ticipants are periodically re-charged with belief, this function of ritual 
mav easily be exaggerated, nor should other sources be disregarded which 
tend to preserve accepted belief, such as the forces of tradition, teaching 
and more strictly individual, as contrasted with &OCtal, experience, It 
must be remembered that ritualism on an extensive acale is, while a 
COMMIT, һу Ho means a constant nor even a predominant characteristic 
of primitive society. Ап analysis. from this point of view, of the North 
American area, for instance, revents the suggestive fact that ritual 
en masse occurs mainly in the Southwest, Southeast, Northwest, Plains 
area, and part of the Woodland areu, whereas among the Eskimo; im the 
Mackenzie and Plateau areas and in California, ritual is, speaking 
generally, an individual or family functiem. In other words, ritual 
ён таза is associated with tribes of a complex social type, where the 
group is diflerentiated into many definite social unite some of which 
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appear as the carriers of ceremonial junctions; while the tribes with a 
relatively eimple social structure, based on the individual family and the 
local community, are an the whole foreign to ritualisim of the above 
type, This generalization cannot be accepted without certain reserva- 
tions. The situation ia really more complex, and other actora, such, for 
instance, as diffusion. of. rituals, would have to be taken int Account: 
such tribes, moreover, as those of the Western. Plains or the. Nootka 
combine with a relatively simple type of social organization a relatively 
complex type of ritunlism. Within certain limit, however, the gener- 
alization holds.. Now, iv becomes at once obvious that tlie intensity of 
religious belief is not correlated with complex. ceremonialism. Among 
tribes devoid of complex ritualism, other factors must be operative ta 
strengthen and perpetuate the existing belief; and, if that 1s so, we are 
also cautioned against the exclusive emphasis on ritual a a generator of 
belief even where it does occur on a large seale. — The gods live not hy 
ritual alone. | 

Asa most glaring instance of an extreme behaviorist position we must 
regard Durkheim's attempt to account for the qualities nay, in part, 
even for the survival of the soil, by means of the “ritualistic mentality.” 
Elaborate criticisms of hypotheses such as this are futile, for it obviously 
represents a deliberate effort to disregard the many emotional and con- 
ceptual factars which go to the making of the soul-belief in all its aspects, 
in faver of a simplicist behaviorist explanation. When Durkheim in- 
terprets the belief in tlie efficacy of the intichiuma às a reflection of the 
rise in social consciousness brought on by the ceremony, he commits a 
similar error. It seema unjustifiable for instance, to disregard as à con- 
tributing factor in furthering the belicf, the observation often made by 
the natives that the totemic animals and plants actually do multiply 
soon alter the performance of the ceremonies. Durkheim does, indeed, 
note the fact, bur he fails to utilize ir in hie theory. 

Theory of Thought-—Whereas the prime olject of tlie author's work 
ің to trace the origin of religious beliefs and motions, he turns repeatedly 
to the more general problem of thought, of intelectual categories, While 
the author's remarks on that subject are not extensive nor systematic, 
enough i$ said before the volume draws to a close, to make his position 
stand out In bold relief. Mo less tham the categories of religion the 
categories of thowglit are al sceial origin: The importance of individual 
experience and of tentative generalizations. derived. therefrom. should 
not be underestimated, but isolated individual experience lacks the 
elements necessary to give the notioris whieh thus arise that character of 
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generality and imperativeness which distinguishes the mental categories, 
Mana, tle totemic principle, that objectified intuition of society, fa the 
firat religious force, but also the prototype of the notion of force in general: 
just as the concept of soul, the active element in man, is, as shown, of 
social derivation, Similarly with the category of causality, The “will 
to believe” aspect of ritualistic mentality, as manifested, for instance, in 
the intichiuma ceremonies, hos been dwelt on at length. But the belief 
alone is not sufficient; it would, at best, result in a state of expectancy. 
The rites must be repeated whenever need is felt of them; and Ве emo- 
tional attitude must be supplemented by a concept, if the intichiuma às 
a method of constraining or assisting nature ia to be counted on. The 
concept that like produces like becomes a fixed mental category, and 
behind it is a social mandate. "The imperatives of thought seem to 
constitute hut another aspect of the imperatives of Will.” | 

The notion that the qualities of objects can be communicated to their 
surroundings by a process of propagation, cannot be derived from daily 
experience, [Ter the phenomenon in question does not occur within the 
domain of &uch experience, but constitutes a peculiarity of the religious 
world, Religious forces, qualities, being themselves. but. sublimated 
and transformed aspects of society, are not derived from objects but super- 
added upon them. The intrinsic virtues of the carriers of religious forces 
are thus indifferent, and the most insignificant things may become objects 
of greatest religious import. It is not strange that sacredness can be 
communicated by contagion from object to object for it is by contagion 
that sacredness becomes primarily fixed upon objects. Nor is this con- 
tagiousness of the religious irrational, for it creates bonds and relations 
between objeets, beings, actions, otherwise disparate, and thus paves the 
way for future scientific explanations. What was heretofore called the 
cosmogony of totemism, the classificatory aspect of the moat primitive 
religion, thus becomes the prototype of classification in general, the first 
source of the notions of genus, subordination, coordination. 

The mental categories, concludes Durkheim, are not merely instituted 
by society, but they are, in their origin, but different aspects of society, 
The category of genus finds its beginning in the concept of the human 
group; the rhythm of social life is at the basis of the category of time; 
the space occupied by society is the source of the category of space; the 
first eficient force iş the collective lorce of society, bringing in its wake 
the category of causality. ‘The category of totality, finally, can only be 
of social origin, Society alone completely transcends the individual, 
rises above all particulars. "The concept of Totality is but the abstract 
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form-of the concept of society: Society is the whole which comprises all 
things, the ultimate class which embraces all other classes.” 

The author's attempt to derive all mental categories from вресїйс 
phases of social life which have become conceptualized, i8 80 obviously 
artificial and one-sided that one finds it hard to take hia view seriously, 
but the self-consistency of the argument and, in part, its brilliancy compel 
one to do so, In criticism we must repeat the argument advanced in 
another connection in the preceding section: im se far a Durkheim's 
socially determined categories presuppose a complex and definite social 
system, his explanatory attempts will fail, wherever such a system 
is'not.available.. The Eskimo, for example, have no clans nor phratries 


ror a totemic cosmogony (for they have no totems): how then did their 
mental categories originate, of is the concept of classification foreign to 
the Eskimo mind? Obviously, there must be other sources in experience 
or the psychological constitution of man which may. engender mental 
categories; and, Hf that is so, we may no longer derive such categories 
from the social setting, even when ihe necessary complexity and de- 
finiteness are at hand. 

In this connection it ia well to remember that the origin of mental 
‘categories is an eternally recurring events categories come inio being 
within the mental world of every single individual, We muy thus ob- 
serve that the categories af space, tinae, force, causality, arise in the mind 
of the child far ahead of any possible influence from their adult surround- 
ings by way of conscious or even deliberate suggestion. "Го be sure, these 
categories are, if the mind of the chilil, not strictly conceptualized not 
even fully within the light of consciousness, but their presence is only too 
apparent: the individual expericnce of the child rapidly supplements the 
congenital predisposition of the mind. Tnstrwetive conclusions, bearing 
on these and other questions of epistemology, could be drawn from a 
systematic analysis of the grammars of primitive languages. Grammar 
is but a conceptual shorthand lor experience and the means by which 
a relatively unlimited experience is squeezed into the frame of a strictly 
limited grammar is classification. Now, while the psychic pracesses 
underlying grammatical categories {alî notoriously below the level of 
consciousness, they do nevertheless represent the deepest and most 
fundamental tendencies of the mind which, without doubt. provide the 
foundation for later, more conscious mental efforts. in similar directions. 
While no intensive study of primitive grammars, from the above point of 
view, has as yet been made, enough is known to foresee that but a fraction 


of the categories thus revealed will prove of specifically social derivation: 
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There remains another equally fundamental criticism to be made of 
Durkheim's doctrine, As we have seen, the author maintalna that 
infectiousness is a specifically religious phenomenon. It does riot seem 
that even the infectiousness of the sacred has been satisfactorily accounted 
for by the author, For, granting that sacredness is not inherent in 
objects but projected into them, that fact would not, per se, explain why 
sacredness should be so readily communicable from object to object. 
The Australian is not aware of the extraneous character of the sanctity 
of things, and surely it would be impossible for him to believe that hie 
consciousness (s if not the ultimate, yet the proximate source of that 
sanctity. Hence, the infectiousness of the sacred remains, from that 
standpoint, inexplicable. Another instance of the psychologist's fallacy! 
This, however, is but a minor point. But can we Follow the author in 
bie assertion that infectiousness is peculiar to the sacred and that the 
quality is foreign to experience nutaide of the religious realm? — Assuredly 
not. Daily observation brings before the mind of the savage numerous 
instances of the communicability of qualities, Wet comes from wet, 
and cold from cold; red ochre mukes things red and so does blood, while 
dirt. makes them dirty; touching rough surfaces brings roughness of skin 
and soreness; intimate contact with strongly smelling substances com- 
municates the smell; heat, finally, produces heat—and pain. If the 
sacred in infectious, so is profane nature, and the mind which learns [rom 
the one its first fesson in categorizing can learn it {rom the other as well. 
Tt will be seen that the above criticism is based an a special instance. 
It must now be generalized. The exclusive emphasis on the religious and 
ultimately on the social as the source of the fundamental categories of 
thought is unjustifiable in view of the rich variety of profane experience 
which id amenable to like canceptualization. While the point, when 
made in this general form, is fairly obvious, much interesting research 
work in this neglected field of primitive mentality remains to be done. 
The magico-religious aspect of primitive life and thought has for years 
monopolized our attention to such an extent that the less picturesque but 
no less real concrete experience of the savage haa remained almost com- 
pletely in the background. What does the savage know? should be the 
question, A vast store of data ia available, on which to base our answer, 
and more can be procuren. 

The principal criticisms here passed ón Durkheim's work may now 
be summarized as follows: — 

The selection of Australia as the practically exclusive source of infor- 
mation must be regarded as unfortunate, in view of the imperfection of 
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the data. The charge ic aggravated through the circuntstance that the 
author regunis the case of Australia as typical and tends 10 generalize 
from ir. 

"The Theory of Religion ia defirient in so far as it involves the com- 
mingling in ane definition of disparate a&pecte of the religious complex 
Many of the special points made in the course of the work are thus pro- 
judged; the individual and subjective aspect of religion. in particular. 
thus fails to receive proper attention. 

The Theory of Tovemism suffers from the disregard uf the othnological 
paint of view which forces upon ws the conviction that the institution 
must be regarded a highly complex historically amd psychologically. 
The resulting interpreta tinn ol the zoremic complex, while giving evidence 
of Durkheim's superior psychological insight and often brilliant argu. 
mentation, recalls by ite one-sidedness and artificiality the contributions 
to the subject on the part ol the classical anthropologiats, 

The Theory of Social Control must be rejected on account of its 
underestimation av well as overestimation of the social, involving а 
fundamental misconception of the relation ol the individual to society, 
For, on the one hand, the individual becomes, in Durkheim's presentation, 
completely absorbed in the social; saciety itself, on the other hand, is not 
conceived na a historical complex but a& à sublimated crowd. 

The Theory of Ritual, while involving much true insight, is narrowly 
behavioristic and catienallstic and fuis to do justice. to the direct effect 
ol experionce upon the mind, The conception of the subjective side of 
religion as an alter-thought, consequent upon and explanatory of action, 
must be vigorously rejected. 

The Theory of Thought, finally, suffers. from an exclusive: emphasis 
on éoclo-religiows experiences as the sources of mental categories, to the 
all but complete exclusion of the profane experience of the savage and 
the resulting knowledge of the concrete facts and processes in Nature 

Thus the central thesia of the hook that. the. fundamental reality 
underlying religion is society, must be regarded a» unproved, 





A. A. GOLDENWEISER 
AFRICA 
Esquisse ethnologigue des principales populations de [Afrique équatorials 
franaise. 1. Powreix. Paris; Masson € Cie, 191g. 8^, pp. 129. 


One oi the most important studies of African ethnography so far 
made is this esguirse cthnologigue of De Poutrin, published by the Soci 
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anticsclamagiste de France. |t is; of course, fur from being a Anal mopio 
graph upon the peoples of French Equatorial Africa, Such a work 
cannot be produced for vears to come. Knowledge of the populations 
that occupy an area extending through twenty degrees of latitude 
(4" S. to 15" S.) and stretching from the basin of the Nile to the shores 
of the Atlantic is, as yet, incomplete. Large regions are still almost 
unknown. Within this ares, foo, movements have taken place upon 
an enormous scale. Tribes have been displaced, slavery has carried 
individuals far [ram their place of origin, contacts and penetrations have 
taken place to an extraordinary degree. Only rhe most thorough and 
careful study can ever unravel the problems presented and produce 
order in the widespread confusion. If order is ever to be produced, 
Pioneers mist clear the way and this Dr Poutrin has done in more than 
creditable fashion, Within the region under consideration, sime of the 
greatest movements of population in the history of the Dark Continent 
have taken place. During the sixteenth amd seventeenth centuries 
occurred the great Jaga or Zimba migration; originating in the land of 
the Masai, they traversed Africa in every direction, south of the great 
equatorial forest, overwhelming Bunty populations in their course, crossing 
the Congo and reaching to the district of the: modern Ba-Yaka, whom 
Poutrin catiáiders a mixture of the invading Jaga with the Batcke, Even 
mòre important for this region was the great Pahouin (Fan) migration. 
They, too, started fram an eastern home, but skirted the great [orest on 
the north; coming from the high plateaus of eastern Africa, they are now 
represented by the Monbutto of the upper bangi and the Uelle. [esser 
movements are traceable, among them those of Arab slavers, Two 
centers of ethnographic dislocation may. be recognized, in the northeast 
Dar-Banda, in the southwest the Gahoon, Our author recognizes 
frankly the impossibility of studying the natives as if they formed part 
of some few homogeneous groups. He is compelled to take them up in 
little parcelings; lit hy bit, In doing so, he divides the area studied into 
four zones: (a) the Gaboon and Middle Congo; (5) the zone of the great 
equatorial forest; (e) the zone of transition between the fetichist and the 
islamized country; and (d) the zone more or less completely islamizedd, 
Then taking up the little populations within these zones one by one, 
he presents a brief summary of what is known of each, somatologically, 
ethnographically, and in regard to origins and Kinships. On the тар 
accompanying the discussion, one hundred and thirty-eight different 
peoples are located by different marking, the colors used to some extent 
showing known or probable relations. This kind of work is not easy 
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and Dr Poutrin has done it with sil, — His sketch well shows our present 
knowledge and must serve as д basia lor all Diture work in this feld. 
FREDERICK STARR 


-Eiude antkropologíque des. Populations des. Régions du Tchad et du Kanem: 
№ Слиллаий and L. Ростых. Paris: Emile:Larosm,: 19:4. Ё, 
pp.111. (Extrait des Documents scientifiques de la. Mission Tilho, 
Tome tit). 
in the study of the populations of the Chad region liy Drs Gallland 

and Poutrin, we have at once a contribution to knowledge anda milel 
ol method. The work is purely somatological and itis, in a sense, A 
trial case und a test. To what degree is physical anthropology worth 
while and to what results can it actually lead? The authors worked 
independently of each other upon the little-known’ popnlations ol the 
islinds and borders of Lake Chad: their methods of measurement being 
rigidly controlled and identical, (he results are combined as if taken by 
one person. "The measurements made were numerous and permit the 
calculation of a great number of proportions, indices, etc. Comparisons 
are made between the reault secured and similar data relative to other 
peoples and races, — Congo üatives, American Indiani, Europeans. The 
peoples investigated form four well-marked groups.—the [roudouma, 
Kanembu, Oulad Sliman, uml Jeda. the Oulad Sliman being Caucasic, 

The authors believe that their results permit. successful кейш of 

questions af origin and movement. A sketch map and a series of portraits 

accompany the work, which is also abundantly illustrated by curves, 


dingrama, and outlines. 
FREDERICK STARR 


Anthropological Report om Ibo-Speaking. Peoples of Nigeria. Part IV’. 
Law and Custom of the Ibe of Ihe Asaba fhistrict, &. Nigeria, Part V. 
Addenda 19 Tho-English Dictionary, Port ТР Proverb, Stories, 
Tones in fbo. Nowrucores W- Tuomas. London: Harrison and 
бола, 1914. 8% pp Vi 208; XIV, 1842 VIIT, 114. 

In the three volumes before we, similar in form and atyle te preceding 
parts, Mr N, W. Thomas; Government Anthropologist, continues his 
studies upon the Ibo-speaking peoples. ‘The populations bere investi- 
gated are those of the Asaba district, which includes a number ol large 
towns and a total population of zoo,o00 people, The town ol Asaba 
itself is situated directly upon the Niger river àt about 6° зо' М, While 
the population of the district is fairly liomogeneous, four or five dialects 
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may be distinguished. There are. Yoruba linguistic islands in the area 
and customs have been locally and markedly influenced by Benin city, 
with which relations were admittedly maintained: The population ia 
tris negro, Among the large towns are Ihuzo, said to have 40,000 
inhabitants, Asaba- with 27,000 and Oboluku with 20,000.. Thomas's 
work is conscientious and deserves praise: liis atvle, however, is tedious 
and dry, and his statements are so badly made as te be often ambiguous. 
His most interesting matter is certainly that regarding religion and magic, 
marriage, property; slavery. and law, Тһе idea of reincarnation is 
found among these natives in various forms, among which the relation 
of the ef and the'ago appears particularly suggestive; "a person stands 
in the relation of age to another person alive or dead called their с: 
and the dgo is believed tà be the reincarnation of the ei, or to be seit into 
the world with ther help.” ‘This idea enters again and again into custom 
and practice and exercises a wide influence. The author fully develops 
the idea regarding social ranks and titles: these peoples are sticklers for 
ceremony and the recognition af position; each person who has assumed 
a tithe is entitled to special consideration on that account and minute. 
attention is given to rhe matter. Marriage customs are many and 
variable and among them are some practices rhat dema nd further study 
antl investigation elsewhere, Thus, the relation between a woman and 
her fover, not a hoshand but a permanent companion, recognized and 
approved: by. her father is known as ideis; the woman ia sdeirsse, tho 
man mbt) the woman who is ides mày make her daughter such in 
turn, if she has no sons: she is herself usually without brothers, and 
standing to her father in the relation of a son, remains in his house, 
This custom is analegews to (he isomi marriage, already described by 
Thomas elsewhere in connection with the Edo-speaking people, Another 
curious custori, complicated in itself and even more complicated through 
Thomas's confused style ol writing, isthe practice of woman marriage, 
which fè stated to have practically the same distribution as the йеме 
custom. The discussions of slavery nnd property inheritance are among 
the most important and intecesting in the books. In the part devoted 
to proverbs, ete., Thomas brings the líst, begun in Parr im, from 380 up 
to 1022 in niumber,— Asa whole the proverba do not come up tà the usual 
African grade, although it is probable that the translations do not do 
them full justice; nor does Mr Thomas have a quick perception of the 
pith and keenness of proverbs anyway—in his explanatory hint» and 
notes not infrequently quite losing their evident point and wit. Phono- 
graphic records were made by Thomas of some stories and these records 
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have-been subjected to rather careful study by expert The resule is 
& statement regarding tones in Ebo.. Some changes are mode in his 
eather views of the matter; there are. more tones in. these. languages 
than he at first believed, but he is in doubt as to liow many must be 
recognized. The volumes ore published and distributed by the Gov- 
ernment of Nigeriit, which deserves credit for ite encouragement uf anthro- 
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Specimens of Languages from Southern Nigeria. NOWTHCOTE W. Toowas. 
London: Harrison and Sons, totg. В? рр. 143; 
_ Ава by Mr Thomas and distributed by the Government of Nigeria 
is thiz volume of specimens of languages. | For the most part the matter 
is arranged in tables, tst mumbered words or phrases béing given in 
fifty different languages or dialects, ‘The matter le varied and of varying 
value; its arrangement [s rather confused and disorderly- The material 
will however prove vselul im fixing linguiatie forms and in tracing, reln 
tionships. 3 
1 FREHERIUR STANK 


The Languages of Wer Africa. FREDERICK WILLIAM Huom Micron. 
London: Kegan Paul, French, Trübner and Co., 1911, t9t3,.— 2 sls. 
8*, pp. vri, 373; 1X. 436. (Price 35 shillings) 

No more important book regarding African languages has appeared 
than. Migeod's Lasguagei of Wes Africa, №» 4 transport officer, the 
author lins spent. years upon the west coast and lias an actual practical 
knowledge of several of the more important languages withii his district. 
He estimates the number ol languages spoken within the area of his in- 
vestigation at four hundred, and his book te devote! te a comparative 
study of same of these, The work represents an азотну indistry 
and an unusual Independence in thought and method, The plain and 
simple statement of same of the difficuities he has me! is not the lenat 
important part of the book, Few persons realize the. fundamental 
difference in operation between the negro and. European minds,— nay 
between the mental operations of African atid African, hia difference 
renders the gathering of vocabularies and specimens of languages a 
difficult and uncertain task. [tie doubtful whether most of the vocabu- 
laries collected by. travelers and questionnaire workers have any value. 
Among the difficulties in the study of African languages one ûl the mist 
immediate lies in the phonology. Not only are there strange sounds in 
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these languages, the sounds are also extraordinarily vague and. fluctu- 
ating: the possibilities of permutations for euphony or ease of. pronunci- 
ation, or in response to grammatical necessities ore inconceivable: tone, 
too, enitera into the utterance of wonds and the variations in tone pro- 
foundly offect meaning. Whether these strange and variable sounds are 
to be laboriously represented by special type, introducing strange dia- 
critical marks and tonic accents is a disputed question. We believe that 
Migeod 1 wise in refraining [rom so doing; he uses as simple an alphabet 
as possible, —surely a setsible procedure as his work involves the citation 
of scores of tongues and does notin the least aim o teach the practical 
useof any, Believing that grammatical structure ta far more important 
in tracing history and relationship of languages than lexical similarities, 
he lays chief stress on it. He first presents a tabular statement of gram- 
matical rules in thirty-three languages; here at a glance one becomes 
aware of differences of thé most striking and fundamental sort and paina 
a hint of groupings and relationships, This most instructive table, full 
grasp of which will demand profound study, is followed by a atudy of 
numeral words, — Migeod reduces vocabulary comparison to à minimum; 
instead of bringing together lang lista of words of every kind, he confines 
himself absolutely to numerals and pronouns, These he considers among 
the oldest of words and least subject to change: he believes that so far 
as. vocabularies are capable of supplying data for judgment, they аге 
adequate. Within his geographical area nuniber systems vary; there 
are quinary, decimal and vigesrmal usages.—clearly based on fingor- 
counting. The words for 1, 2. 3,4, 5, 6, 7, 89, 10, 11, 12,18, 19, 20, 
30, $1, 5B, 59, 100 will supply all the information necessary, Tables 
are given of the numerala from mary languages. A third tabulation 
consists of language specimens from fifty-four different languages: they 
are selected to illustrate the most important points in grammar and are 
simple in the extreme. 19 special chapters devoted to the plural, the 
verb, the article, gender, the adjective, the pronoun, the preposivion, 
time, and language building, the author brings out clearly the most 
important characteristics of his West African languages. He also gives 
interesting and casy chapters on the Havea Language—as an example al 
one speech— Literature, and Mai Writing and Literature, In two chap- 
ters of analysts, comparison, and elimination, he reaches a tentative, 
though no doubt in its main features a final, grouping and classification. 
On the whole he inclines to recognize six groups;— 
(1) Non-article Bantu type. 
(2) Article Bantu type languages: (2) prefix: (b) suffix. 
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(3) Masculine and feminine gender languages: 

(4) Direct object preceding тегі languages: (a) pure; (f) Bantuised. 

(5) Primeval languages. 
` ê) Modern languages, a mixture of others and not elassifialle, 
This part of the book is {nll of passages deserving quotation, but we have 
said enough to show that Migeod's work is of high importance and that 
its anthropological and psychological value is equal to its linguistie 
wmniltcance. 
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The Mende Language. FuEbE&ick WiLLIAM Huus MicEon. — London, 
1908. 16°, рр. хуп, 18—271. (Price 7# fd.) 
А Grammar of the Нанға Language. ТІТІТІЗ WitLiAM Ниси 
Micron. London, 1:914. 16° pp. Xi, 229. (Price 78 bd.) 
Mende Nelural History Vocabulary.  VwEpgWiCK  WitLIAM  liuon 
Міоков. London. 1913. t6*, pp. үші, 9-бі. (Рпсе 4-64.) 
Three books by the same author and dealing with African languages 
have been published by the same house, Kegan Paul, Trench, Trühner 
and Co: The Aende Longpage is a practical handbook. Tt consists of 
four parts,—useful phrases, grammar, vocabularies, stories. The method 
of giving the stories deserves imiration: they are told in briel sentences, 
each given a line. while the translation ia printed in corresporndimg lines 
opposite. The Grammar of the Hansa Language ie also a practical book, 
but intended for students who have already acquired some knowledge af 
the tongue, The grammar is fully given: the vocabulary is fuil ami diver- 
sified: the common idiematic expresstotin are carefully selected and ar 
ranged to illustrate the rules fully, The Mende Natural History. Vo- 
cabslary shows that the Mende are fair observers if nature; animale and 
plants are fairly discriminated although some bases il grouping show a 
viewpoint quite anlike our owt. The author gives in connection with 
the names many interesting notes upon tative uses and notions regarding 
living things, both animals und plants, 
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Angas: Manual, Grammar axd Vocabulary. H. D. Foutkes. London: 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Tribner and Co. 1015. 16, рр. хуш, 313. 
This book is not entirely a purely Angus manual; it is also, and largely, 

a discussion of Hausa analogies and problems. The Angase language is 

a moneavilabie language of extremely. simple grammatical structure. 

Foulkes claims that ita resemblances to Hausa are so many and striking 
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as to raise questions of relationship. Angasa ix “itself either the or- 
iginal or a variation of a group of dialects which are spoken by the 
neighboring tribes of the Montoila, Thal, Chip, Ankwe, Sura, and Mu- 
shere, , , , 1n very many essential words, but more especially in its 
constrectiin it bears a very great similarity to Hausa, which leads. to 
the fair inference that the latter is derived trom Angass; for so lar as we 
At present know, the Ángass and its varieties are indigenous, whereas 
the Hausas are immigrants: . .. {should like the opinion af those whose 
knowledge of Hausa ie more Intimate than my own—il | am correct then 
Hausa is a negro and not à Hamitie language." Much of the author's 
purpose i$ to propound his views in this direction. — In so far as thia book 
is a manual, it is about evenly Grammar and Vocabulary. 
FREDERICK STARR 


INDONESIA 


The Pagam Tribesof Bornes, By Cuances Hose and Wittraw MecDow- 
GALL. Appendix by A. C. Hanpox. - vale — London: Macmillan, 
1912. 

These two volumes are the result of the combined efforts of Dr Hose, 
who was for twenty-four years connected with the government of Sarawak 
as Resident Magistrate, and of Dr McDougall, a member of the Cam- 
bridge Anthropological Expedition to Borneo. 

Dr Hose’s duties necessitated constant intercourse with the natives 
and frequent long journeys into the interior. That he made the most of 
his opportunities to observe and record the life of the natives is evidenced 
by these volumes. In them he has preserved (or us an excellent record 
of the daily lifo, social systems, methods of warfare, crafts, decorative 
art, ideas of spiritual existences and practices arising from them, and has 
also given a short treatise on. myths, legends, and stories — In addition 
there are suminarized, in three excellent chapters, the chief features and 
incidents of the geography, history, and government of Borneo: More 
than two hundred plates of wousual excellence:and interest, as well as. 
muny drawings and maps, aid. the reader in following the descriptions. 

The authors separate the population into two great divisions, —thr 
Mohammedan or Malay and the Pagan. The first, which they consider 
a very heterogeneons group with a foreign culture, i» mentioned only 
incidentally to bring out its influence on the interjor tribes, The Pagan 
people are said to number about two million and. are placed in six prin- 
cipal divisions by reason al physical type, language, traits of culture, 
dress, and the like, 
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These divisions tire*— 

(1) The Sca Dayak or Iban, who speak one language. 

(2) The Kayan, with a single language. 

(3) The Kenyah, with many dialects dl a single langunge- 

(4) The Klemantin. This division holds about one half the total 
population, and comprises many diverse groups which vary considerably 
among themselves in language and custome. 

(5) The Murur of North Bornes, who resemble the Klemantin. 

(6) The Punan; made up of small nomadic bands, the languige of 
which is apparently related 10 rhe Kenyah and Klemantin. | 

These are held to be natural divisions, each one of which presents 
certain peculiarities or " group marks ' which make it possible to assign 
the majority of individuals to their proper places. | However, there 
appears to be no great difference in their physical characteristics. A 
considerable amount of variation is pbeetvable in the members of each, 
yet the same variations are found, to a greater or leas extent, in each; 
such for instance as the commen occurrence of wavy uF curly hair, the 
Mongoloid type of eye, or the occasianal indisidual wha closely approxi- 
mates the European rype of features. 

Much attention ia given to the probable origin of these Pagan people, 
and the authors have not hesitated to formulate a theory as to the ethnic 
affinities of all the principal tribes, although they admit that the basis 
on which it rests is slight. Briefly stated, their opinion із ая follows: 
jt is possible but not certain that, in the remote past, Borneo was in- 
habited by Negrito, or pigmy blacks: that at a tine before Borneo, Java, 
and Sumatra were separated from the mainland, that part of the world 
was inhabited by members of the Indonesian race, who were then in à 
state of culture similar to that of the present-day Punan. These In- 
donesians are supposed to haye resulted from the contact and blending 
af Caucasic and Mongoloid stocks ia the southeastern corner of Asia 
(vol. 11, p. 227). When Borneo was separated [rom the mainland a part 
af this stock: wae cut off, and it ia fram them that the Punan, Кепуаћ, 
and Klemantin are descended, — Ata march later period the Kayan reached 
the southern coasts of Borneo and began to penetrate toward the interior 
by following up the river courses: It ia thought that these people re 
present a part of the lidonesian stock which remained in the region of the 
Irrawadi; there through the southward drift of peoples fram Chinn they 
received fresh infusions of Mongoloid blood and thas became much more 
Mongoloid in character than their kinsmen who were cut off in the 
Islands. During many centuries they moved slowly toward Hered by 
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way ol Tenasserim, the Malay peninsula, and Sumatra. learning or 
developing during this time the culture characterized by the cultivation 
of rice on burned land, the building of long houses, the use of boats, and 
the working of ina. Upon their arrival in Bornes they became the dis. 
tributors of this culture to the tribes with whom they came in contact, 

These important deductions are based on the historic movements of 
the Kayan people; on the traditions that they came across the sea and 
have recently reached their present locations by movement from the 
south; on the fact that the Kayan still make long journeys by water: 
and finally on alleged affinities in respect of physical characters and culture 
with the Karen, Chin, Kakhyen, and Naga, who are considered às the 
surviving branches of the original Indonesian population in southeastern 
Asia. These affinities are gathered from descriptions which are ad mitted 
to be meager and unsatisfactory, and which present quite as many radical 
divergences in culture as they do similarities. 

It may well be that the population not only of Borneo but of all 
Malaysia came originally from southeastern Asia, but it appears to the 
reviewer that the attempt to connect the Kayan definitely with any 
tribe or set of tribes now living in that region is, at best, little more than 
an interesting speculation. Using the same material it would be equally 
easy to prove their relationship with nearly any of the more advanced 
of the pagan peoples of the Philippines, while a very good case might he 
made out for certain peoples in more distant lands. 

The Murut tribe is held to be made up chiefly of immigrants from the 
Philippines or from Annam, This belief is based chiefly on the fact that 
their system of agriculture involves irrigation, the use of the water 
buffalo, and the raising of two crops a year on permanent fields: also on 
the absence of any axe or hlow-pipe. 

Here it should be noted that there js considerable evidence that the 
use of irrigated fields is not of great antiquity throughout the Philippines; 
also that the Borneo type of axe and the blow-pipe are found in several 
widely separated districts of the Philippine Islands. 

The Ses Dayak, or Iban, are regarded as" FProro- Malays " who came 
into the southwestern corner of Borneo at no distant date. In the main 
they were brought from Sumatra by Malay pirates, who enrolled them 
as fighting men. 

In addition to the above, there have probably been numerous minor 
invasions such, for instance, as the Javanese-Hindu and Chinese, 

In the closing paragraph of this section, the authurs.re-affirm their 
belief that the Indonesian stock was largely Cancasic, and that the Kayan, 
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of all the Indonesians, have preserved! most faithfully the ancient sytem, 
In support of this theory they attempt to show that the religious beliels, 
the system of divination and of augury by the entraile of sacrificial victims 
strangely resembles, even in many details, the corresponding system 
practised by the Romans, Sot content with thie epeculation they сай 
aur attention to the fact that the term. Bali, which to the Kayan denotes 
anything sacred, is of Sanskrit derivation; that the name of the bird most 
used in augury is Flak, thus bearing a suggestive resemblance to the 
German Falke, and the Latin falco; finally the Kayan for “ omen” ts 
aman which ts atrikingly like the Latin (p. 2561. 

We have here an interesting theory ot eet of theories which may lead 
to profitable discussion, but lor the moment it must be admitted that tlie 
conclusions are hased on doubtful and exceedingly speculative material. 

The balance of the work is of quite a different character, being based 
on careful observation. 

The first part of Volume mt contains minute descriptions of the belief 
in spirite; the soul, animistic belets, the practice ol magic, spelle- anid 
charms. ‘This material is analyzed in connection with the chapters. on 
social organization, to discover if there ie any evidence tlat.u totemic 
system once flourished among these tribes. Certain customs which 
suggest totemism are diseovered, such, [or inétance, ms the refusal tà 
eat an omen animal, the slaying and eating of certain anitials only when 
accompanied by religious rites, the myth told by one community which 
claims to be related to the crocodile, the setting up of images af the hawk 
and crocodile before the house, and the belief that the soul of man 
assumes the form of some tahooed animal The authors have found 
explanations for these customs and beliefs, and are inclined to reject the 
idea that they are vestiges of a once fully. developed totemic system. 
However, they find in the mgarong of the Iban, which in many cases is 
hardly distinguishable from a fetish, ' “a very natural amd possible rode 
of origin of totem worship " which is here prevented from development 
by the agricultural habits, the addiction to war and head-hunting which 
necessitates strict subordinatian of cach community to its chief and to 
the prevalence of a. belief in à supreme being (qr. 113): 

The methods and weapons of warfare receive careful attention, as 
does the custom ol head-hunting. Thiscustom is thought to have been 
introduced a few centuries ago by the Kayan from whom it spread to 
other tribes. Two theories for its origin are offered: one is that it arose 
irom the extension of the custom of adding human hair to the sword ШИ 
and to the shield, to complete the terrifying representatian of the human 
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face. "The second possibility ia that it arose out of the custom of killing 
‘slaves on the death of a chief, in order to provide servants for him on 
lis journey ta the other world (p. 191). 

In view of the wide apread of the custom of head-hunting and human 
sacrifice, not only in Borneo and the islands to the south but also in the 
Philippines and Formosa, it does not appear likely that it is a recent 
introduction through the Kayan or any single tribe: neither does it 
appear to be of such simple origin as the authors suppose. The explana- 
nations offered are only two of several possible motives; such, for mstance, 
as the gratification of certain spirits who are thus induced to grant success 
in war, bounteous crops and the like: blood revenge, and the desire af 
warriors to be known às brave and successful members of their class, 

The evolutionary scheme of Dr Haddon is closely followed in the 
fifty pages devoted to a description and analysis of the decorative designs 
found in tattoo, beadwork, woadwark, and. painting. 

Following a careful review of the moral and intellectual peculiarities 
af the tribesmen, the authors take direet issue with those who attempt to 
exhibit the mental life of savage peoples as profoundly different from our 
owt. Оп page 222 we read :— 

We have no hesitation in saying that, the more intimately one becomes 
acquainted with these pagan tribes, the more fully one realises the close similarity 
of their mental processes to one’s own, ‘Their primary impulses and emotions 
seem tO tee in all respects like our own. It is true that they are very unlike the 
typical civilized man of some of the ulder philosophers, whose every action pro- 
ceeded from a nice and logical calculation of the algebraic aum of pleasures and 
pains to be derived from alternate fines of conduct; but we ourselves are equally 
unlike that purely mythical personage, “The Kayan or the Iban often acts im- 
pulitvely in ways which by nó means eondure to further hie best interests or 
deeper purposes; but so du wo also, He often reaches conclusions by processes 
that cannot be logically justified; but wo do we also, He often holds, and upon 


succesive occasions acts pon, bellefs that are logically inconsistent with one 
another: but eo do we also. 


The work closes with a detailed study of the physical characters ol 
the races and. peoples of Borneo by Dr A.C. Haddon: His conclusions 
agree, in the main, with those mentioned earlier in this review. Special 
emphasis is laid on the observation that the Bornean peoples may be of 
more complex origin than earlier generalizations suggest, 

Fay-Coorss COLE 
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Kraniologische Untersuchungen jidayattcher Schide. Vox Кова ББ 
Zwaan, J. Bs хі, 263 pr, b map, 130 heures und z tables— 
Appendix: Zoologische Resultate, рр. 365-325. Martinus Nijhoff: 
‘Haag, 1915. 

With the present thicd volume Klewee de Zwaan'> Niae work comes 
to its conclusion. The first volume (1914) treated of "Die Heilkunde 
der Niasser," the secand one (i914) nf "' Anthropologische Untersuch- 
ungen über die Niasser" (see review in vol. 17+ No: a, of this periodical). 
The systematic and scientific treatment ol the material in. the third 
volume also is carried out thoroughly and with care. The studies on 
the Nias skull by Пісекег, уап det Hoeven, Gwaving, Vrolik, Meyer, 
ten Kate, S&chaaffhausen, Quatrefages, Hamy, Rüdinger, Danieli and 
Zuckerkandl, enly. few in number and of earlier date, are wverally re- 
viewed by the author and utilized by him in comparing results in. Vie 
course of his investigations. The anthropological literature on the 
Malay archipelago and peninsula is also frequently quoted, The 


material subjected to investigation consisted of 32 skulls from different 
sections of the island of Nias and collected by ihe author hintself, — To- 
gether with the skulla treated in the literature quoted above, the material 
ran up to more than 4 hundred. specimens. A determination of sex was 
not attempted on account ol the generally " gracile “ formation of the 
skull. Asymmetries o the skull are quite frequent. Still they du mot 
seem to be the cestilis of attempts to correct obyiaws malformation of the 
newborn infant's head ance auch йүз аге practised to a very slight 
degree and only for a very short time (pps 231-345) Projections of the 
frontal bone are hardly noticeable, the supra-ofbital region especially pro- 
trudes very titte The index of protrusion af the frontal bane amounts fo 
86.02, indicating together with the bregmatic angle ol 35.10 only à 
alight promrusion of inclination, respectively. The orbits are of rectan- 
gular ‘shape and large, this being an especially conspicuous feature if 
one considers the relative amatiness of the skull. Their transverse di- 
ameter is slightly ‘actined. The Pars паза ol the Frontal bone proved 
to be of considerable length (16.6 mm.) relatively 10 the morphological 
height of the face. In chia it corresponds to like conditions in R. Martin's 
Inlaudstàsme der malaiischen Halbinsel (A mm). and &arasin's Veddas. 
In all these instances the frontal bonè takes a large part in forming the 
medial partition of the orbit; The shallowness of the fossa Gaming Sours 
to be another characteristic al the Niassers; Baelz firat reported it from 
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the Japanese, but it is found ales among the Battake, Burmese, Chinese, 
Amu: Of very frequent occurrence among the Nias skulls is the almost 
flat bridge of the nose with its occasionally saddle-like depression, the 
nasal bones lying nearly in one plane, They project, in such cases; to 
only a small extent over the frontal processes of the upper jaw. Ina 
number of skulls the medial and lateral edges of the nasal are of. equal 
length; the lower edges of these bones are thus cut off evenly and the 
apertura piriformis receives a rectangular appearance, The squama 
temporalis is small and low. ‘The zygomatic and mastoid processes are 
weakly developed. In the latter tho incisura mastoidea as well as tlie 
fossa glenoidalis are quite shallow, The condyloid processes are as a 
rule small, closely approaching in front. In the parietal and occipital 
bones protrusions are not pronounced, a condition that holds true also 
for the reliefs ol the bones, 

The examination of the cranial autures showed a lesser frequeney for 
the obliteration of the sagittal one than for the obliteration of the sulurae 
coronaria and iphena-frontalix, This disposition is not lound sa regularly 
in other series, and is explained in detailed lists. Another characteristic 
seems to be the shortness of the spheno-parictal suture. 

The cranial index, with an average of 77.9, indicates mesocephaly: 
its components amount to 171.6 mm. for the length, and 131.5 mm. 
for the width. For all three groups of the index the differences in length 
were greater than those in breadth, The latier measurement is for this 
reason the more constant one, The two dimensions just spoken of 
vary, however, more in the brachycephalous thanin the dolichocephalous 
cases. These latter comprised 42.22% of the entire series, while the 
mesocephals. ran up to only 30.7755 and the brachycephals tn 26.9295. 
Of great interest is Kleiweg's method of contrasting these figures with 
those obtained by him on 1,297 living Niassers [volume 11 of his work), 
of which 16.495€ were dolichocephalic, 39-07% mesocephalic, and 51 43% 
brachycephalic. These гені аге exactly in inverse proportion te the 
skull measurements. From the fact that dolicho-, mesy-, and brachy- 
cephaly occur side by side in large percental proportions in his skull series, 
the author infers that the population of Nias is of heterogeneous: com- 
position, 

The height of the skull was determined according to the methods of 
Broca, Schwalbe. and E. Schmidt, Ir must suffice to speak of the first 
one only, which yielded a value of 130.6 пить The higher values are 
united [n the long-headed group, the lower in the short-heaided one, 
The length-height index is hypsicephalic, with 76.5 units. According 
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to all these measurements the Nias skull appears as pretty long and nar- 
row, but relatively not very high. The horizontal cecumference 490.4 
mm. is rather small. The components of the sagittal circumference 
amount ta 145.5 mm, for the nasion-bregma arch, to 125.8 mm, for the 
bregma-lambda arch and 10 112.5 mm. lor the lambda-opisthioti arch. 
Although these mean figures cover a considerable variety of individual 
variations, they still clearly demonstrate in general a receding of size 
of the occipital section. The inclination of the frontal hone ie demon 
strated by Schwalbe's “bregma angle (bregma-glabella by glabella 
inion), which amounts to 58-11 and thus falls within the range of variation 
given by Schwalbe for modern: man (5377667). 

1n the facial region nose and eve are of special interest. The nasal 
index of $2.05, mwesorrhin, takes in the average length of 46.3 mtm. of 
the nose; and ire width of 24.1 mm, Applied to the three groups of the 
cranial index, every one of these shows a mesotrhin average. Among 27 
skullsexamined there are six Jeptorrhin specinums, eight tliat aremesorrhin 
and thirteen platyrrhin ones, showing a prevalence af the broad nnd 
‘short noses; "Taking further into consideration that among the dalicho- 
cephals are found five platyrrhia, three mesorrbin and three leptorrhin 
ones, one is tempted to assume mixture because in the long heads long 
and narrow noses might þe expected usa rule (p. 107). Such conditions 

‘are more constant in the brachyeephals, itdicating probably a slight 
influence of crossing on thie group. 

For the orbital width the facrimale was used os the medial measuring 
point. [t may bea matter of general knowledge (hat the Martin school 
haa substituted the maxillo-frontale inslead, i. e, thar polnt where a 
prolongation of the medial margin of the orbital orifice in the owm- upward 
direction the iufura fronio-maxillaris, This method has turned 
gut to be very reliable. KRleiweg makes extensive цве also of Kalkhol's 
method of orbital measurements (Josef Kalkhof, Beitrage eur A nthropolegre 
der Orbila, Inaug. Diss., Freiburg, 1911). inclosing the orbital contours 
(Martin's dioptograph) in rectangles: Direct measurements, a well a 
angles, can thus easily be taken. ‘The average width of the өтініп, the 
lacrimale being employed, amounts tà 36 mim. its height ro 32.5 mm, giving 
rise to an index of gi.5, which the author terms " hypsophthalm." 
This index is of far more frequent occurrence in the brachycephala than 
in the dolichocephals. Contrary to all expectation, the bisorhital width 
ol 89.7 mm. in the brachycephala із also smaller than in the dolichocephals, 
where it amounts to 91.5 mm, 

Puccioni'a method was employed for the examination of the lower jaw 
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(Nello Puccioni, “ Ricerche sui rapporti digraridezra tra corpo i ramo 
ascendente nella mandibola " irch.p. I’ Antheropolugia ¢ lo Etnologia, vol, 
хы, fasc, 1. Firenze, 1911). This author proposes six different ethnical 
types for the lower jaw, based on the differences especially of the height- 
width index of the ramus. and thi same index of the corpus. mandibulae. 
Both authors arrive at dillerent conclusions, as für as the racial affiliations 
of the lower jaw of the Nias man are concerned, While Kiviweg holds 
that the Niasser's jaw comes nearest to the Australoid type. Puccini 
defines its character as Negroid. 

Drawing hia final conclusions Kleiweg compares the facial, nasal, 
and orbital indices to cach of the three groups of the cranial Index. Low 
and broad faces with flat amd broad. noses and broad and low orbits are 
found very frequently among the dolichacephalic skulls. Conversely 
there àre many specimens among the brachycephalic ones with long and 
harrow noses, and high and narrow orbitë. These correlations might be 
explained as effectuated by crossing, if one does not prefer to assume an 
aboriginal dolichocephalic type with a broad faceanda broad nose. This 
peculiar type probably did not originate solely by means of crossing, for, 
if the brachycephalic element was not onc of pure type, it hardly could 
have forced purely typical characteristics upon the dolichocephalie 
element, among which even more chamaeprosopic cases are Found than 
among the brachvcephals. 

At the close of the anthropological chapters are found tables con- 
taining the outline drawings of the skulls examined in side and front views, 
Photographic reproductions of the skulls, and a comprehensive list nf 
literature, In the text a good many photographs are shown of somatic 
types, some of these reproductions from the originals preserved in the 
Rotterdam Museum. Pages 267—514 ure filled with the zoological studies 
on fishes, amphibia, reptiles, and insects from Nias, for which science is 
indebted to Max Weber, L. F, de Beaufort, P. N; van Kampen, Nelly 
de Rooy, and C. Ritsema. 

J. P. Kleiweg de Zwaan's Nias work represents a contribution of de- 
cided merit to literature on physical anthropology. [t is with sincere 
pleasure that the reviewer is able to state this in justification of his 
lengthy and detailed review, 

Bavuxo Oerresine 
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Lehrbuch. der Anthropalagie t8. systemtischee Darstellung: nil besonderer 
Berücksichtigung der nutbropologishen / Methoden, Гат Shidierénde, 
Arste und. Forschungireisenidle. Von Runot Mastin, XVIL 
pages, 460 text figures, 3 plates and 2 obstevation sheets. Jena: 
Gustav Fischer, 1914. 

The sound notion that the fixation and interpretation nf methods 
very materially assist |n representing (be meaning and object of a scrence, 
was the leading idea when Rudolf Martin undertook to write lite com: 
prehensive Leohebuck, more especially atice he had to cope with the task 
of cutting down in its extravagances everything that might appear brag 
mentary or speculative in anthropological. practice, and of redacingy И 
to such a degree of scientific quality as to render anthropology am academic 
science of absolutely safe standing. In German the term " anthropolimgy ” 
comprises a group of sciences that lend their specific qualities atid research 
[neilities for tho estatilishment of man's habirux, such-as biology, arrat- 
omy (comparative and human), physiology: geology, prehistory, mathe. 
matics; but only in so (ar as they afford the aubietratum for human ty 
'pology, so far as they serve to silliouette matt anthropologicaliy. — In this 
sense anthropology is synonymous with " physical anthropology," a 
term applied in this part af the world, in onler to vontradistinguisht: it 
irom “ anthropology,” which is here taken more specifically to. pursue 
ethnological aims. The designation '* physical " seems to be supertlueun 
considering that the Greek words Opens ant ver have au wrinig- 
tikable meaning: An international agreement as te nanmenclature weld 
for this remon bea real desideratum; But ever anthropological methods 
are not stable and sometimes differ greatly in different schools and 
countries, Рог Ни» reason it seemed an urgent necessity To write a 
Lehrbuch, attempting a discriminating and svatematic: representation 
of the science of anthropology and based on the best existing means amd 
resources, as well as on wide personal experience. The author has 
succeeded astonishingly well in: filling thie gap if one considers thè dif- 
ficulries faced by him in such an undertaking. 

The entire sutiject-matter in tbe thirk volume of 1181 pages ia divided 
into four large sections: A general orientation (yp, qaal ia follownd 
by discussions of the somatology (рр, 1047-474), craniolagy (p. 475-999) 
and àsteology (pp. 801-1068). There is in addition an introductory 
preface, a classified up-to-date list of lireraturv, anda general index. ‘The 
work fa copiously Hivstrated und contains two observation sheets for 
somatological and cranlolugical Inquiries. 

In the general port Rudolf Martin deals with the nature, object and 
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system of anthropology, the latter in à manner bearing witness to the 
author's critical insight. ТЕ а classic model for instruction in anthro- 
nology, built up on practical devices and has been empirically tested 
(cf. Rudolf Martin, ' System der (physischen) Anthropologie und anthra- 
pòlogischen Bibliographie," Karr.- Hl. Ges. Anthrap., 1907, vol. XXXVII, 
рр. 1—15). The system comprises everything that might be subjected 
іо utilization. for anthropological purposes from somatological, mar- 
phological, physiological or psychological and pathological paints of view 
respectively, The philosophical features ая а basia lor comparative 
ethnological studies were excluded from corialderation in accordance with 
the principles oudined above. Instead Prof, Martin has always ëm- 
phasized the importance of ** anthropography," i. e, the monographie 
description of human races, where he himself and а guodly number of 
well known anthropologists have prepared the ground in an excellent 
manner. This section also contains an historical survey and a list of the 
anthropological societies in different countries with their respective dates 
of foundation and existence (pp. 4-5). Other chapters explain generàül 
concepts, besides treating of the Hominidae (with а geological table of 
chronology) and the classification of human races. There is an explana- 
tion of the anthropological methods of treating and preserving the 
maternal, as well.as of the reproduction, measurement and description 
(in a general sense). Avery detailed treatment. ta given. to statistical 
methods; thanks to the valuable cooperation of J. v. Czekanowski and 
Sr Poniatowski. 

The moat remarkable sections are the second and third (pp. tog- 
890), containing the systematic treatment of somatology and craniology. 
Both are disposed of in the same way: following the description ol. the 
instrumentarium and the anthropological Measuring-points, there are 
found the description of the measurements themselves, the consideration 
of the object іш tots and of its several parts, their analvtical dearriptioa 
and, in craniolagy, geometric delineation as well, The measuring-points 
are designated. with marvelous exactness, every single one being fixed 
linguistically and defined etymologically, and such as are in use with other 
schools are quoted aa to their terminology and derivation in meaning. 
Innovations of technique, as for instance the measuring of the orbital 
width with the maxillo-feontale (mf) instead of lactimale or dacryon, 
have proved their practical usefulness, ay well as many others. The 
exhaustive treatment of the inquiry into the integument and its organs 
muat also be pointed out; equally satislactory is that of thesaft parts of the 
head and the face. The investigator will find this chapter a splendid aid 
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in his studies. Studies af the soft parts have not been produced as yet 
insuficient numbers: The points of contact with human anatomy аге 
manifold here, which suggests the plausible conclusion that the thorough 
study of human anatomy should not be merely optional for the adept. 
‘One of the researches executed in late years and showing great ambition 
was published in 1912, E. Loth's Beitrdge sur Anthropologie der Neger- 
seichteile (Stuttgart: Strecker and Schréder). 

The concluding chapters on osteology are again the first fundamental 
and comprehensive synthesis we possess on this subject. The stimulis 
to the morphological analysis of each bone or osseous complex of the 
human body, as well as-of the anthropoids, is derived pre€minently from 
the Paleolithic finds of pre-recent and recent dates. On the basis of this 
extensive guide to osteological research it may be hoped that this particular 
and somewhat neglected side of anthropological work will receive an 
impetus, 1s surely seems necessary. 

| Rudolf Martin's Lehrbuch as such is à highly valuable addition to 
anthropological literature, a very much needed book of reference. and a 
source of most excellent ideas for the anthropologist. It is really the 
first attempt at a systematic treatment of the entire subject-matter of 
anthropological investigation according to the present statue of this 
science. Its value lies, as indicated repeatedly, in tlie exposition of fun- 
damental concepts and the elaboration and establishment of a sound 
methodology answering most modern requirements. The work may pase 
as à manilestation of the Zurich school, but keeps in every respect within 
the limits of general exigencies in sane and reliable scientiic work. Еуегу- 
one who, like the reviewer, has been fortunate enough to pursue his 
studies under the inspiring guidance of the author, will know with how 
much care and unceasing thorcughness the building up ol the system was 
carried on and how much time was spent an the testing of useful methods. 
It is natural that biological amd physiological problems, a» well as those of 
racial diagnosis and others that are as yet matters of debate and іп ш: 
state of perpetual fux; could only be touched upon, Thus the character of 
the present work was inclined to become rather symptomatic than actio- 
logie. Hut even as such it hae become quite large and promises to 
grow by later additional chapters on the organs from an anthropological 
point of view, A division into two volumes may then be advisabie; and 
the advantage of having everything combined in one volume may be 
sacrificed to that of greater handiness. A few instances of dispropor- 
tionate treatment will then be eliminated. Not only the grateful dis- 
ciples of Rudolf Martin, one of the must capable of whom, Otto Schilagiü- 
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kaufen, is now his successor at the University of Zurich, but the anthro- 
pological world in general should feel indebted to him and gratefully 
welcome his work. 

BRUKO ORTTEKING 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 
Awri-PhOFESSIONS 
A Reply to Dr A. L. Kroeber 


In the second number of Vol. 17 of the American Anthropologist 
Dr A. L. Kroeber has published an article in which he-expounda his an- 
thropological creeds in the form of “Eighteen Professions." They have 
induced me to reply in a number of "Anti-Professions;" 

Dr Kroeber's distinction of historical anthropology, history, and 
sociology as history, and physical anthropology and psychology as biology 
is dogmatic- What empirical justification is there for labeling psychology 
as biology and for ostracizing all psychic phenomena which do not happen 
to be open to physiological experimentation from the horizon of our 
inquiries? To arbitrarily blindfold science towards any group of real 
phenomena whatsoever is an assault on scientific open-mindedness, 
Only such dogmatism can lead to the conception of anthropology as 
"no-man's.land'" and a "picnic-ground." The young field of anthro- 
pology is virgin soil. "The infinitemess of its potentialities is open to 
the vision af the scholar, if he will but keep his eyes open. It becomes a 
"picnic-ground" as soon as he surrenders the nalveté of his vision and 
commits the cardinal sin of arhitrary elimination. Such is the case, 
when the anthropologist begins his work by an aprioristic attempt to 
delimitate "the scope of history from that of science." — Delimitations 
of this kind can be conceived epiatemologically only as the ultimate 
transcendental ends of our understanding. If formulated at the outset 
of our work, they are scholastic dogmas, because the relativity of their 
achemaricism lays claim to the absolute, 

Fields of investigation cannot be "surveyed" muf "fenced" in the 
tric sense of the word, "Fences" are but heuristic and subjective in- 
stitutions demanded by the practical necessity of specialization, The 
less fences disturb our vision, the better for our view of the unity of the 
world of experiences. A fence between " history and science" is a bureau- 
cratic police regulation. 

(See first profession.) A definition ol the "aim of history" clouds 
our vision by means of a normative formula. All real problema of history 

756 
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are suggested by the world ol experiences itself, not hy a subjective norm 
ol what the aim of history onght to be. 

"The demarkations.of the various lines al inquiry are traditional and 
never inherent in the problems themselves. 

(See second profession.) To limit the-subject of historical inquiry 
to the works of mat and to bar man himsælf in his psychical actuality 
from this inquiry is not feasible because self-contradictory. The man is 
his acts and the acts are the man, What possible meaning can there 
be in the statement that In religion, for instante, the man te distinct {rom 
his beliefs, "the manifestations" of liis "activities"? 

(See third profession.) A history "which is not concerned with the 
agencies producing civilization, but with civilization as such " is either 
a history å la Graebner or à philosophy that postulates “the entity civili- 
gation” as a Platonic idea, 

‘The anthropologist is in a similar sense a psychologist as the psychol- 
ogist proper is a physiologist. The psychology of the anthropologist is 
a real psychology applied to his specific field of inquiries. 

(See fourth profession.) If the historian should, as Dr Kroeber 
states, interpret man's mind by the direct application of his own psychic 
activities, the admittance is tacitly made that he may deal with a form 
of popular psychology, What valid objection can there then be to the 
use and elaboration by the anthropolugist—or if you like. historian,—ol-a 
really scientific method of psychological analysis and comparison? 

[See fifth profession.) “True instincts’ that "lie at the bottom 
and origin of social phenomena” is an expression that partakes ol the 
vagueness of popular psychology. A discussion of the relation of these 
“instincts” to “social facts" is only feasible on the basis of a scientific 
psychological analysis of the specific phenomena involved. 

(See sixth profession.) “Тһе personal or individual" as an actual 
factor in all cultural life offers real problems. Whether these problems 
be labeled as historical, anthropological, or psychological, leads to a 
conflict of words. 

(See fourteenth professión.) The statement that the process of 
the interaction of individual minds i» "merely. physiological" is but a 
specific expression of the dogma that psychology is biology. Conclusions 
are predetermined by the premises. 

(See fifteenth profession.) To say that "there are no laws in 
history similar to the laws of physico-chemical science” is to state a 
tautology, masked by a confusion of concepts. The term " history " 
in itself implies that in its pursuit the focus of our interests i distinct 
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from that of those inquiries which are bent on finding "lows." In 
comparing "history " with physico-chemical acience, ii já. not the hetero- 
geneity of the objective empirical Facts themselves that characterizes the 
one as finding *' laws" in contradistinction to the other, but it is rather the 
fundamental difference of what in the two types of inquiry arouses our 
scientific curiosity. ИН we would approach the cultural phenomena of 
"history" from the same point of view as does the chemistry of which 
Dr Kroeber speaks, we would also find "laws," as philology, for instance 
actually does in the cuse ol its generalizations. Indeed, natural 
science may also shift its focus of interest to the "historical" pomit of 
view, Where are the laws: for example, that the geologist finds when he 
studies the historical genesis of the geological configuration of a certain 
geographical area? 

(See sixteenth and seventeenth professions.) The statement that 
the relations. between cultural phenomena are "relations of sequence, 
not of effect" isa contradicts in adjecto. What ia the principle of caus- 
ality but the sequence of phenomena conceived in terms of logical cor- 
relation? Dr Kroeber's distinction between conditions sine {ип mom 
and causes exemplifies this confusion of logical concepts. The same 
fallible logic i implied in the assertion that “the causality of history is. 
teleological." The principle of teleology is nothing more or less than the 
inversion of the principle of causality. They refer to opposite points of 
view in the logical interrelation of phenomena.’ It is thus übviausly 
meaningless to say that a certain kind of causality le teleological. 


CoN CLUSION 

The cardinal conviction which Dr Kroeber professes is, HI under- 
stand him correctly, that a sharp line of division must be drawn 
between history and science (p. 283). Science must be absolutely elim- 
inated from history and “historical anthropology." While it is difficult 
to ascertain what Dr Kroeber means by " history," it is clear 
how he conceives the scope of “science, — [t comprises that category 
of inquiries which deals with mechanical causality. Biology is science 
and psychology is biology. Psychology, as a branch of science, is 
therefore taboo in history and in “historical anthropology.” 

Every line of the “ professions" whispers to us the moral of the whole 
argument: the psychologist must not meddle in the milier of the his- 
torian, The psychologist is a scientist and the historian is something 
else, whatever that may be, Psychology is the bugaboo that has con- 

“Бес Wundt, Logik. 3rd edition, Vol. I, p. 639 et seq. 
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verted anthropology into a "picnic-ground." But like most bugaboos 
Dr Kroeber's psvehological bugaboo is a gnome of subjective making. 
It exista only for him. For whom else i$ psychology biological? Such 
a categorical characterization is absolutely adverse to the objective 
nature of the problems of psychology. This science, which deals with 
the mind and all of its expressions, in per se the link between the natural 
sciences on the one hand and the mental sciences (Geistesscesem haften) 
on the other, This absolutely unique characteristic of psychology 
finds its expression in the various methods this science employs Thus 
the experimental method in psychology is conditioned by specific physi- 
ological expressions of psychic life. But equally justifiahle, because 
determined by other types of expression of the same actuality, is the 
method of psychological analysis and comparison,—which method is 
elaborated in the historical Geislesusssenschaften. 

The relation of “historical anthropology" to psychology is very 
similar to the relation of psychology to physiology, Modern psychology 
is inconceivable without physiology. Anthropology has as yet not per- 
ceived its relation to peychology with equal clearness. To build a high 
wall around “historical anthropology”, as Dr Kroeber would have it, 
and to order psychology to stay out, is equally reasonable as to let psy- 
chologists lay claim to the brain and forbid the physiologist and anatomist 
to trespass. Let us remember that in all scientific work there is only 
specialization, no méhiers. 

As soon a5 Dr Kroeber will have become conscious of the dogmatism 
of his biological psychology, all other obstacles towards an understanding 
must fall like a house of cards, He will recognize the impossibility of 
building a cloister-wall about history, he will no longer look askance on 
the psychologically inclined anthropologist as a hybrid form of two distinct 
crafts, psychology will no longer be a bugaboo—in short there will be 
complete unison of the “professions” and the “anti-professions.” 

Н. К. HARBERLIN 

Cotumma UNtvemsrry, 

Naw YORK Cmr 


NEANDERTAL MAN iN Span: THE Lowks faw ûr BAROLAS 


It ia not generally realized that the first skeletal remains of what fs 
now known as oma weandertalensis, or Mousterian man, were found in 
Spain at Gibraltar in 1848. This preceded the discovery in the. valley 
of the Neander by nine years: In many respects the Gibraltar skull is 
still one of the most important specimens of this type of early man, 

AM. ANIN, M... 17 фь 
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Although its distinctive characters were early recognized by both Falconer 
and Busk, the discovery of the man of Neandertal coming at a more 
opportune time was the first to win and hold the attention of the scientific 
world; hence for the name of that race we have Jfomo neandertalensis 
instead of A. calpiens (from Calfé, the old name for Gibraltar). 

The history of the Gibraltar skull is almost paralleled by that of 
another discovery in Spain, not near Gibraltar but in the northeastern- 
most province, Gerona, and near the eastern end of the Pyreneean chain 
ol mountains. Some 23 km, north-northweat of Gerona, the capitol of 





Fic. t28.—Lower jaw of Baftolas, After Hemandez-Pacheco and Obermaier. 


the province of the same name, in the center of a depression lies the lake 
of Bafttolas, now only a remnant of what it once was: Immediately to the 
east Of the southern end of the lake is the town of Bafiolas built on tro- 
vertine beds left by the former greater lake. These reat on early Quater- 
nary red clays and have been exploited extensively for building purposes, 
The quarry of Don Lorenzo Roura is near the northern limits of the town 
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in what is called "Llano de la Formiga." Here in April, 1887, he еп: 
countered a human lower jaw embedded in the hard travertine at.a depth 
of from four to five meters. Fortunately Roura left the fragile jaw. 
almost complete, in its stone matrix and turned the block over to a 
Baüolas pharmacist, Don Fedro Alsius, who undertook the preparation 
of the specimen by the careful removal of the matrix from the bone. 
The relic is still in the private collection of Alsius, or rather of hia family, 
for he died early in rors, Although he published nothing concerning 
the specimen, Alsius recognized ite archaic character, The firet printed 
notice seems to have been that in " Anuari del Institut d'Estudis Cata- 
lans," Barcelona, 1909, by Professor Manuel Cazurro, Another note by 
Professor E. Harlé appeared in 1912 in the " Boletin del Instituto Geo- 
lógico de Espana" (Madrid).. Now comes an exhaustive study entitled 
"La Mandibula Neandertaloide de Baftolas," by Professors E. Hernandez- 
Pacheco and Hugo Obermaier.! 

On account of its fragile character no attempt has been made to 
separate the lower jaw wholly: from its matrix. Its inner surfaces are 





Fic; 120.— Lower jaw of Bafiolas. After Hernandez-Pacheco am] Obermnier. 


therefore not accessible, The outer surfaces including a full set of sixteen 
teeth are laid bare, The bone ts of the same color aa the matrix and 
highly fossiized, The night side is fairly well preserved. The condyloid 
process however is entirely gone. The anterior portion of the coronoid 
process is nearly complete; but its highest point cannot be definitely 





Е Сонаті dr Imresipaciowe: Райніса y Prihitioricar, memnoria mumero 5, 
Madrid (Hipedroma), 1915. 
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fixed, A small piece is missing [rom the angle at the junction of the 
horizontal with the ascending ramus, but its negative ja so well pre- 
served by the tufa that the gonion can be determined with accuracy, 

The left half of the jaw was hroken in seven pieces when discovered. 
These have been successfully united. But owing to a very early break 
the whole left half ig shoved outward and backward to a slight degree, 
a defect which cannot be remedied. The left ascending ramus in not in 
so good a condition as the right. While the coronoid and condyloid 
processes are missing, the transverse diameter of the latter can be meas- 
ured because of the tufa negative: Nearly the whole of the condyle lies 
inside the plane of the outer surface af the ascending ramis il extended, 
as is the case with the lower jaw ol La Chapelle-aux-Saints, 

The neck of the condyle is short: the coronojd process, low and blunt 
as seen in the nearly intact right ramus, The ascending branches are 
relatively low and broad. The body of the lower jaw is also low but 
robust. The chin is at least rudimentary if not wholly Jackin gi the angle 
of symphysis is 85°, placing the man of Bafiolas in the-same class with 
that òf La Ferrassie. [In some Neandertal examplea the absence of chin 
is more pronounced and the angle of symphysis correspondingly greater 
as seen in the following table from Boule: 


Recent man (individital varintions),..,............ ТХЛ А 03" 


Lower Jaw of La Fermussie,,.,.....-............ coset Pesnbanece gaa -ESt 
О ран L. (rns BET 
=o " of La Nauletie.,...... ааа вала va c. Mi 
a ; Gam Hà Krsping......... ,._, _ ачаан Ш 
"  " efLaChapeleaux-Swnts.. ... 0000 5455 n TO" 
т. ТИМ... re ee ө! С. 
и РОЩИ messes ssl TORT to tro" 
© EI A, ss ee eee eee а аа Анаке ae apeta aaa TOGT COTTI? 


"0 ЭН бана................... ганенне анана е ШОО 
ж, " eftheChimpanzee,. ____,...‚..‚.... НЕ 
" = oF Lhe Orang a aa ces м” 


The lower jaw of Baholas belonged to à tale, who had reached the 
age of about forty years. Morphologically it falla within the Neandertal 
group, being the second discovery of this type in Spain, Unfortunately 
it was associated neither with other skeletal remains por with artifacts, 
The travertine and the lower jaw itself are undoubtedly Pleistocene. If 
not so archaic as the Gibraltar skull, it might well be as old as the 
remains from La Ferrassie, which were associated with a typical Mous- 
terian industry. 


GEORGE GRANT MAcCCURDY 
VALE L'NtVERSITY, 


NEw Haves, Cow. 
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Tug HgusisriC Vanug or TRADITIONAL RECORDS 


Ix his critical comment on Dr Swanton's and Dr Dixon's Primitive 
American. History "' Dr Lowie has raised an interesting. point of eth- 
nological method." The gist of the critique is expressed in a crisp 
sentence: " T cannot attach to oral traditions any historical value whut- 
soever under any conditions- whatsoever," Іп definiteness, at сая), 
Dr Lowie's attitude leaves nothing to be desired. 

It seems: to me that Dr Lowie's position is erroneous andl would, if 
accepted, deprive ethnologists of a valuable heuristic tool, The question 
la indeed one of method, We grant, without hesitation, that in the 
presence of linguistic, ethnological, and archeological evidence, traditional 
accounts, obviously of less evidential salue, lose their significance, as 
unnecessary corroboration, Even in cases like the above, however, the 
agreement of traditional with other evidence of greater intrinsw merit, 
is of importance, for on the accumulated experience of such: agreement 
rests the greater or less right of tradition to form part of ethnological 
method. Dr Lowie's statement that “we cannot know them (tra- 
ditions], to be true: except on the basis of extraneous evidence,” while 
true, has no force. For obviously if internal symptome could vouch for 
the veracity of traditions, they would, to that extent, constitute as good 
historical evidence as any other body of data, All agree that were 
traditions true, or were their truth ascertainable apart from other evi: 
dence, they could then be used. as history. But às à matter of fact some 
traditions are wholly untrue, others are partly true, while stil) others 
may be wholly true. Hence the question arises; should al! traditional 
evidence be discarded, as methodologically valueless, or do traditions, 
notwithstanding their unreliability, represent a heuristic tool of some 
value? The case of tradition thus stands and falls with the case of all 
doubtful, or imperfect, or tainted evidence. 

Now, it seems perfectly obvious that such evidence cannot be sim- 
marily rejected, whether the point at isaue № the diagnosis of a disease, 
or the examination of a murder cas, or the reconstruction of a historic 
event, Poor evidence is poor evidence, but it ie evidence, and the extent 
te which such evidence can be trusted is determined by the probability 
af its being true evidence, which again may be estimated from thè [re 
quency of agreement between auch evidence and evidence of an intrin- 
sically higher merit. — Just as the physician is guided in his diagnosis of a 
disease by vague and doubtiul symptoms until a positive one is forth- 

VAmerican Anthropolorunt, Igt4. pp- 376—412. 

* ^Cral Tradition and History," Americam Anihropologini, 1915, pp- 597 299: 
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coming, just as the detective follows illusive and contradictory clues 
before establishing convincing proof of the crime, so the ethnologist, 
in the absence of better evidence—and surely this supposition will not 
be classed as academic!—follows the lead of tradition until further data, 
of higher evidential value, serve to confirm or to refute his preliminary 
conjectures or hypothesis. When the historicity of an event is established 
by irrefutable evidence, it ia obviously too late to speak of ethnological 
method. The value of tradition as a method in reconstructing history 
evidently falls within that period of the investigation when the tradition 
constitutes the best evidence available to date: And its value, in that 
context, is the greater, the higher the probahility that a tradition герге- 
sents history. Ethnologists differ as to the degree of that probability. 
This, however, із а different problem; 

Before closing | want to add that Dr Lowie does not strengthen his 
case by citing creation-myths as proof of the deficient historical sense 
of the Indian. Commonly enough, the Indians themselves distinguish 
between a myth and a historical tradition. But even were that not so, 
who would doubt the word of a woman who tells of having witnessed a 
child being run over by a street car, solely on the ground of his knowledge 
that the woman believes in ghosts? 

À. A. GOLDENWEISER 

Cotuwmi UNIVERSIT, | 

New Vom Сүттү. 


NOTE ON RACE, 


Tus note refers to the more strictly scientific definition of race in 
contrast with the loose usages given in the dictionaries: 

A race is a group of individuals possessing common somatological 
characters which serve to differentiate them [rom other groups of men. 
These somatological features have become transmissible and correspond 
to the unit characters of the biologist, which is described as an indivisible 
element of living beings heredituble in its entirety, used practically in the 
well-known selective breeding of plants and animals. 

In many respects the race corresponds to the aggregation called a 
species, having certain characteristics by which it may be distinguished 
or differentiated from other species. Specific characters which were once 
thought to be fixed have been subjected to investigations which show that 
crossings in some cases are possible between nearly grouped species and 
thus the distinction between species and varieties is no longer à hard and 
fast one. Races which are the product of isolation and close breeding 
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have, most of them, from before the dawn of history, been subjected to 
hybridization resulting through migration, conquest and ather movements 
of population, so that today there are no pure races: only various approxi- 
mations to standards of racial integrity. Apparently this mutation will 
go оп until comparative homogenity iz approached. Тһе classification 
of races, therefore, isa matter of differentiating somatalogical characters 
and in consequence there is as yet a great diversity of opinion as to the 
divisions of mankind, во that anthropologists have arranged man into 
from three to fifty units. [t is generally believed that race lormation № 
due to isolation and environment, which molding conditions, on account 
of great and increasing intercommunication, at present appear in a general 
aspect to be less operative. 

WALTER Houtt 


CoxRrGENDA TO FATHER MomicEs "CHasrA COSTA AND THE Dene 
LANGUAGES OF THE MORTI" T 


IN view of the fact that Father Morice has reviewed my Notes on 
Chasta Costa Phonology and Morphology in-so evidently o friendly spirit 
it may seem a bit churlish to point out what seem to me to be either 
slips or misunderstandings in hia recently published paper on Chasta 
Costa and more northern Athabaskan dialects, If, nevertheless, I 
venture to do so, itis not because ol any desire to minimize the value of 
Father Morice's paper or to attach an overweening importance to my 
‘own very scanty contribution te Athabaskan linguistics, but to help 
advance our understanding of the problems of Athabaskan phonology 
and morphology. The chief value of Father Morice's paper seems to 
me to lie in the further light it throws on the Carrier language, of which 
previous papers have already shown he has an admirable mastery. 1 
earnestly hope that Father Morice will not be content with the rather 
sketchy papers he haa hitherto given us on the Carrier language, but will 
eventually publish a complete presentation of the intricacies of its 
phonetics and grammatical structure, 


1. " Dr. Sapir's a is my т, almost the sound of s in ' but," mare 
exactly that of ¢ in the French je, fe, le" (p. 560, footnote); My a of 
Chasta Costa worda is to be pronounced like a of German Mann and thus 
in sound corresponds to Carrier a, nota. Му а is another vowel alto- 
gether, though often phonetically reduced from orginal a. ft is pràc- 


1 See American Anthropologist, N.3., 27, 1955. рр- 559-571. 
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tically identical in sound with u of but and doubtless corresponds phone- 
tically, largely also genetically, to Carrier ar. 

3. "This [C. C. jete ' bird '| is evidently none other than the 
Carrier tia [Marice's $ and 2 are described by him in a letter as sibilanta 
midway between sand ¢, and $ and j, respectively: they correspond histori- 
cally to Chipewyan 8 and 9 « Ath. s and z], which in that language means 
not * bird ' but 'feather-down' " (p. $60,1. 15). Thisisnotsoevident. In 
fact it is phonofogically impossible. Father Morice'á Carrier form is 
clearly cognate with Chipewyan "ûl (Goddard; my -0144) “soit leathers," 
Montagnais, Whepdh (Petitot; ly) In my orthography) “ plume 
servant à broder, côte de plume " (possibly mistranslated for “ duvet"), 
Hare kkwèw (my №“), Loucheux Лат (my lew), Navaho tris 
(Franciscan Fathers; my 105) " down feather." "These forms imply 
onginal Athabaskan */s!ez (reduced *£l/z, e) and islor "down." 
This would be expected to appear in Chasta Costa as tP'48. (very likely 
actually found in (8148-nd-yal-10108. " humming-bird," perhaps literally 
" soft-feathers. fy-about-making-a-humming-sound"; for verb stem 
40108 ci. Hupa -Liits, -£5ós " toc make a kissing-like noise, to smack one's 
lips," Nav. hedtz'ós " whistle " as noun). C. C. telae can have nothing 
to do with this 10148, but must go back to Ath. "blue or "felec 

3. " This possessive [C. C. -Hiele " (hia) dog '| entails in Chasta Costa 
the accretion of a sart of suffix which he writes fele, the equivalent of 
ту ме. Now litse means in Carrier, not somebody's dog, but she-dog! "' 
(р, 561,1. 3}. Father Morice's quandary is of his own seeking, -isle 
of his Carrier form is not at all connected with «tele of my Chasta Costa 
onê. Carrier fi-isle is simply compounded of H “dog" and isle 
“woman.” "This fs!e (Ath. *ic!e) is found in. Carrier ts&khé, Montagnais 
fise-hwet, thsé-k'? (i. e., tsle-k'e), Hare itsé-line, tsé-h'n, Loucheux Изе-н ЯВ, 
Kato Ic'ek, C, C, lildxe.— Carrier, Montagnais, Kato, and Chasta Costa 
point to Ath. "*icte-k'e " woman," C. C. -tele ol -Ii-tcle, however, goes 
back, not to Ath. *-fcle, but to Ath. *-&tle with glottalized anterior palatal 
Et; cl. Hupa -Hf-ke " (his) pet " (read- beie), How this peculiar possess- 
ive *-l*le (cf. normal -e in, e. g., Hare since " my dog ") arose І сап 
not say. [ts isolated character stamps it aa probably archaic, Perhaps 
-Whol Ath, "iigb le i connected with -g-, -kof Ath. */i&, *Hg-, which is 
parallel to “fig; cf, Anvik ANE (Chapman; my Nt), Loucheur Гра 

t Since thia waa written Dr, Goddard has kindly called my attention to Hopa 
kiyauw (read k'fan W) "" birda " which corresponds exactly to Ath Phaze, This elim) 
nates Ath. "icae an possible prototype and still more effectively diaposesol Father 
Morice's anolyal. 
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* petit chien " (в, fega-), (Incidentally, Petitot given for "' chienne " 
Montagnais l'inis?, Loucheux l'emiti, Are these forms errors lor se, 
tsi?) 

4." The. .., atleast in the north, does not merely mean "in the 
water,’ as Sapir would have it . . . but it hints at the ‘ bottom of the 
water" (p. sèn Lash © C fe- was defined as “in the water.” 
That,.in Pacific Athabaskan, it has no necessary reference to " the 
bottom of the water is shown by several of Goddard's Hupa and Kato 
examples. ‘Thus, some Hupa verbs with fe- are translated ` in the 
water it seemed about to tumble," "ia the: water &he floated. hack," 
"when he put his hand in it (i.e, the water)" ct Kato l'é'- verb “she 
washed them" Evidently Goddard's definition ol Hupa fê ая fê 
ferring '" only to motion into water and under its surface "* seems quite 
adequate. In Carrier thénilfhat '* thou art precipitately brought to the 
bottom, thou sinkest," second modal -s- (to use Goddard's terminal- 
ogy) ia terminative in function, so that Ге-н. ,.. had necessarily 
denotes " to sink to the bottom of the water," even г. һу itsell he 
assumed to mean "in the water." A wider range of significance far 
Ath. e- than Father Morice would assign it 1 implied alao by euch 
Navaho forms as ig "water horse "; Navaho ме бі, е, ту іке-) 
regularly corresponds to Ath, “ler. Navaho fgé- forms are likely to be 
archaic, as Ath, *f'e- has been almost entirely superseded in Navaho by 
Ath: Y'a- (Navaho tqa-); see below. Even in northern Athabaskan 1 
do not find Father Morice's remark to apply without qualificatian, even 
if correct for Carrier. In Anvik Ath, *!'e- appears as f+, £6- (Chapman's 
orthography); note (убой еї “ floating in the water." In. Loucheux 
Ath, "fe appears as fchi- (Fetitot's orthography), i. €. l'i (Loucheur 
1'2-, i. e, d'e-, does not correspond, according to Loucheux phonetic lawa 
that I have worked out, to Ath. *i'e«; but to Ath. *f'a-); note tchí-dkitilé 
“tre A flot." 

5." Tha-..,.., which Не gives as ‘referring to the water” has 
really that signification [i e, ‘in the water |" (р. 561, 1, 27). Ath, 
sfa- js undoubtedly found employed locally ("in the warer ") in prac- 
tically all Athabaskan dialects; indeed it seems in some dialects (e. g.. 
Navaho, to some extent apparently alao Chipewyan) to have extended 
its eway at the expense of parallel Ath, "e There ts, however. plenty 
of evidence to show that Ath. */'a- is frequently substantival, not local, 
in force, that it is, in fact, an old noun stem (water, wave, sea," parallel 
to more wide-spread Ath. "i6 " water ") that has become à verb prefix. 
A local meaning is impossible, for instance, in the numerous verbs. of 
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drinking found in Pacific: Athabaskan (e. р., Hupa іш-тгін-тап "Ме 
drank jt," Kato la-ya'-ó-n38 "let them drink," С. С. l'iAct-nd "I 
drink“). A direct substantival meaning, moreover, ia obvious in such 
compound nouns as Navaho /gd-b4 '" shore" (lit. " water-edge "), 
while in several Mackenzie Valley dialects Ath. “!"a even occurs as un- 
compounded noun stem (Montagnais fa, i. e, my Йа, " fot, onde"; 
Hare t'a; Loucheux re). 

6, “ As to the verbal stem -al, which he believes to mean ' to come;' 
| more than suspect that it is but a corresponding form of «ya, which he 
represents as expressing the idea of 'going, coming, amd should be 
syal" (p. 562; l. 11). That C. C. an-yi-af really tneatis '" come ап!” 
and not, llke Carrier "wm ‘Tava, " go on!" (as suggested further on by 
Father Morice, L 26) is conclusively proved by two facts. In my brief 
Chasta Costa text (p. 337. |, 3) án-yt-ar occurs as translation of English 
“come here!" (this text, it should be remembered, was translated from 
English) under circumstances in which “go on!" would be quite out 
of place. Further, during my residence among Chasta Costa Indians 
in Siletz Reserve, Oregon, in 1906, [ distinctly remember that an-yi-al 
was often used by elders in calling children to them. As to whether 
recorded C. C. an-yi-af, an-yi-aL is to be understood as an-yi-val, as 
claimed by Father Morice, or as an-3i-'al, as I had assumed, I now incline 
to think that -yaf is correct. This is because of such forma as Hupa 
wif-yor “come on” and Kato güs-yar " walk," which seem tà cor- 
respond exactly tà. C. C. 7605) Should -'a prove to be correct, it 
would probablv have tà be compared with Loucheux -'a " to go," Ath. 
*-üuc " two ga " (with dualic -<}. 

7. " Dr. Sapir furthermore quotes the verb stem -f!o as denotive of 
the act of swimming, while, according to him, that of paddling is rendered 
by the radical -x, Now, io most northern Diné dialects, the former 
refers to paddling, while the latter indicates the act of navigating, or 
moving about in a canoe" (p. $562, 1. 28). True, but there is plenty of 
evidence to show that Ath. *-E'e, *-k'en, *-&'/g, “-ЕЧ frequently refers 
to or implies paddling. Thus, Goddard translates Chipewyan -ki by 
“to paddle a canoe, to travel by canoe" (e. g., ta-ks-hirii "" when he 
paddled "). This is confirmed by Father Legiit, who defines 'ke'l 
(i. &., -&'el): " est le progressif de ‘hi, et signifie proprement naviguer, en 
ramant" (e. g., pes-'ke'l " je rame, j'avance en ramant"). Similarly, 
for “ ramer" in Hare Petitot gives not only Z-táh, but also P-P, And 
in Anvik I find -bas, -kahl often translated aa" to paddle" (e g., x-kall 
" he i paddling," ti-c&-kan " he paddled on"). For C. C. -4lo '" to swim, 
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bathe" I find no exact parallels: %It may, as Father Morice suggests, 
have primarily meant “to paddle" (denominative verb from Ath. 
*tlos " paddle ") and changed its force dialectically. 

8. "The verbal stem «4o . ..., to which our author attributes the 
sense of ' to sleep, has in Carrier the value of ‘to dream of" (with a 
complement). Might not Dr, Sapir's informant have misunderstood 
his questioner and thus unwittingly misled him?" (p. $63, L 1). I 
think we can manage without this hypothesis of misunderstanding. In 
Нара -fei, lar means not only “ xo dream," but also " to sleep " (её. р, 
ние Ле “ you would go to sleep "), — Both meanings are given also 
lor Kato ol, -Iqz. (е... н-д " let him sleep ").— Turning to northern 
Athabaskan, we find that in Chipewvan (Montagnais) «af, -foh dal. 
tal regularly means “to sleep, to fall asleep, to put to меер" (е. g., 
Goddard's hi-ler-lal " he is asleep ", Petitots in-tes-i'al s. v, "' dormir 
debout," dila s.v. " endormir "; Legoff's in-'tes-la'l " je m'endors "'], 
while for "réver'" Petitot gives quite another stem in Montagnais 
and Hare. C. C. t'e-8-lal-(la) " he's been sleeping," with its prefixed 
elements fe and (in definite forms) -&-, corresponds remarkably to 
Нара -te-sil-lal- quoted above, Kato (m-)te-s-/an “he went to sleep," 
and Chipewyan (Im-)iz-8-L0] " he is asleep." In Hopa and Kato ial, 
lal, when meaning “to dream" seems regularly preceded by ma- (è. B, 
Hupa kis-ma-isla] "he dreamed," Kato d-ma-r/ar " he dreamed 
about 7). 

б. „ "Jal or rather lal. . .. As may be seen by Sapira 
indeni: “tal, The double EE Hand ts are of frequent oc- 
currence in Déné and form as many indivisible groups, The syllables 
of all Sapir’s verbs in the first person plural are wrongly cut up: the | 
which he attributes to the penultimate syllable should commence the 
last one: lal, Hel; «Hal, thec, etc. Hence several of his verb stems are 
поша For instance, -#, ‘to cry,’ should be se. (Carrier 412); 

"to cause, should be «is (Carrier -i5); lo, " to laugh," cannot he 
ج‎ without Its %... Were he familiar with the Dénés' syl. 
labic way of writing their own ta Tung tigt; he would have been spared this 
little inaccuraey " (p. $63, L 1 and footnote 1). There are several com. 
ments | wish to make on this passage. 

(a) That, in Chiat Costa, not -Hal but «lal is to be considered as 
true verb stem is quite unmistakably evidenced by such forms as tial 
ü thou art sleeping, lad " уе sleep." Were 4- part of the stem, 
there would be absolutely no reason for its disappearance in these forms 
(<. for phonetic comparison, (d-yi-nd " thou drinkest,"" {'d-yd-8a1-nd 
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ye drink," in which third modal prefix -i- is preserved between personal 
element -i-, «d, and stem consonant m). These remarke apply also to 
C. C. -lut, not Hal, as Father Morice would have it, Comparison with 
Hupa and Kato, also Chipewyan, abundantly confirms my own analysis. 

(b) There is no point whatever in quoting C. C. dudal (not iala, 
as Father. Morice has it) "we are sleeping " as evidence of a stem Hal, 
In: Chasta Costa -)i- regularly appears as first person plural subjective 
prefix, except, as in Chipewyan, before third modal -£- and J- (e. g.. 
qe94-1 7 we gw him," where Father Morice would hardly claim that 
-FE not -F is the true stem). That this -f js indeed an organic element 
in the first person plural prefix is shown by comparison with Нира -4. 
(e. g., na-dit-te " we are painting "), Kato -d- (e. g., na-dül-vic “let 
us rest ''), Chipewyan -if -d-> (e; gu egi- TU we saw it "J, Laucheux -di- 
(e. g., i-di-kwell " nous amenons "), What has apparently misled Father 
Morice in his analysis of Chasta Costa is that Ath, first person plural 
(and dual) *-()d(2-)- has in several dialects, perhaps by analogy of third 
modal -+ and -I- verbs where -d- regularly. disappeared. (I am inclined 
to think that in Hupa and Kato -d- has in these cases been restored hy 
analogy), been replaced by -7-, “i, ©. g-» Carrier wd-f4ta “ we are both 
sick " (Carrier first personal plural prefix На-, L. €, £514! does not aeem 
to be a widespread Athabaskan element, though. Father Jetté has 
recorded for Ten'a ts- forms of like meaning, Perhaps to be understood 
as (i!-); Hare tsi “ nous deux faisons “ (ya-15531. "" nous [nisons ''); 
Navaho ch'l-ne-i-kd “ we two carry milk out " (eh'a-da-I-hd "we carry 
mill out). Even in these dialects, however, survivals af the old -d- 
are found in such cases as allowed of its carrying over into the stem 
syllable, e. g,, Carrier ni-taz '' we two walk," i. e, nitus, morphologically 
equivalent to m-iZ-'as- (cf. na-ha-'g3 "' they walk two together "); Hare 
tia “ nous deux allons," i è, widita (Ath. *zi-ilas), morphologically 
equivalent to айа (Ае, жау): Navaho Фао" “we put a 
round object on" (equivalent to da'-d-H-'a'), bd'-ni-'nil “ we two put 
several things on™ (equivalent to ba'-5-il-nil), i-gyé “ we two marry" 
(equivalent to id-y, cf. 1-9 " he marries "ы There can be no talk in 
such cases of stems -flaz, -f!s', -'nif, and -pyè but only of phonetic reaul- 
ГІ atrongly suspect, na i» indeed. indicated by Father Morire hirsel (ere "The 
Dênê Languages,” твог. р. тоз) thar this tpa- ms really impersona) in meaning, to 
begin with; with Carrier mes-tyem-til "wewalk": ci na-try "onewalk&"" Kor reasons 
of miofesty, perhaps lt may bave become vustemuary to say "people (in general) do 
so und so" instead óf "we do so nid ыз" This indefinite Carrier Ha- bs quite possibly 
cognate with Hapa te, low, tii of third personal forme applying to adult Hupa (e. g., 
ice-zau W. "he is catching," originally perhaps "one catches), 
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tants of firat person plural -d- plus stems -'as, -'a', -nil, and -ye (Ath. 
ye). 

(c) As regards syllabic division, I must emphatically disagree with 
Father Morice. |t is quite clear that ín. many Athabaskan dialects the 
«t+ (-d-) of the. first person plural belongs to the following syllable, as we 
have just seen. This proves nothing, however, for Chasta Costa, nor 
do | see how familiarity with the Carriers’ syllabte way of writing their 
own language wouhl have materially helped my ear in ite perception 
öl Chasta Costa sound combinations: Ap i matter of fact, my inforinant 
‘Wolverton Orton was particularly careful in syllabifying and L was prac- 
tically never in doubt, in recording his forms, as to where syllabic di- 
vision was to be placed, Hence Pidal ii not to be "corrected " ta 
t'i-tlal, l'e-sit1-lal to l'e-ni-Hat, »i-lB to 1408, AP A-A to te uil 
(Fathe> Morice’s--ffhel}, Father Morice's -ikac is simply another ortho 
graphy for my -f'ic.. I may point out that were we dealing in these 
Chasta Costa forma with such consonantal groupe [affricatives) as fl 
and #4, preceding © would appear lengthened to 1, because completing its 
own syllable. That T have consistently misheand both vocalic quantity 
and syllabic division in these words [e. g., P!it-844 [oc «i447 | cannot 
admit. Naturally I do. not deny that 18 and 18* alsa occur in Chasta 
Costa ax true affricatives, though 4 eems to have regularly developed to 8. 

As to C. Cta (l have no example of C, C, affrieative d, dl, nor 
does it seem to occur in Hupa er Kato), | am uncertain, as | pointed aut 
in my " Notes," whether this is to be understood as directly representative 
of Ath. *-dlo. (as preserved, e.g. in Carmien, Chipewyan, and Navaho) 
or as analyzable into third modal +- and stem «8. For Ath. diid cf. 
Ath. *-dio, *-dii to be cold “: Montagnais e-du “cold, Kato lë" frost.” 
C. C. 40" to laugh “ might well correspond ta Kato -A “ to deceive ™ 
(primarily " to laugh at“). 

(d) As regards C. C, -s "£o cry " and «i '" to cause," Father 
Morice ia going altogether too [ar when he save these steris are ілботи- 
plete for Hie and asi, Ав Т have already. stated. in iny "' Notes". (p. 
287), Ath. te’, of which Carrier ts ie reflex (Ath, fc" is preserved as such 
in. Navaho, Jicarillo Apache, Kato, and, as labialized fc'», in Hapa), 
has always been simplified in Chasta Costa ro s (Ath. 124522: cf. 
Ath. is>i@>6),. Hence to " correct " C. C. «se to -dr is ay justifiable 
as it would be to “correct “ French chef to ер because, as no one 
denies, derived Irom Latin capui, 

то. “Tf De. Sapir will allow me, | will also observe that the desinence 
"ac [probably misprint for -faec], which he gives as a distinct verbal 
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element, is nothing else than the plural stem of the same [Carrier] verb 
потуг, whose derivative тїй ИЙ effectively means ' to lie down, go 
to bed '" (p.563, 7). Father Morice then goes on to compare C, C. 
J'Ac directly with Carrier -ikés, hês, -thes (plural stem). These state- 
ments are inisleading. [t ja evident from my Chasta Costa material 
(e. g. dd-n4s-t'Ac "* I go to bed ") that -/4c applies to singular subjects, 
This is confirmed by comparison with H пира «ШЇ (which corresponds 
regularly о С. С. час) апа Kato -fde (e. g., Hupa Icín-ne-tüW. "she 
goes to bed," Kato ma-mün-tic "lie down again"). This- Ath. ffe i» 
characteristic in Pacific Athabaskan of ® indefinite "' forms as contrasted 
with ''definite" Ath. Hin, “га, "FÊ (Hüpa -en, -H8; Kato “fin: 
Carrier thi; Montagnais -ti Navaho -gf); in most Athabaskan dialects 
“Peor "fel is used in “ indefinite " forma (Hupa imperative ve; Mon- 
tagnais eventual -2; Navaho present sige, future -igih " Indefinite" 
“€ forme are in general apparently characteristic of Pacific Athabaskan. 
C. C. ac ia phonetically practically identical with Carrier thes, but 
not morphologically, Carrier “ proximate future" “thes is reduced 
from present -thés: in other worda -; (Ath. ce) is here found in all forms, 
" definite '" and “ indefinite." ‘This plural (and dual) stem Ath. *-('ee, 
“Tej, "Ce (ct. Hupa -tetc; Montagnais dual Tez; Navaho -téc; Jicarilla 
Apache -be) rontains dunlic -c (cf, Ath. -"gc two go"; Navahao -'exk, 
-'éth, -'ixh " to act upon two animals UL We now see clearly that Father 
Morice was misled by a phonetic convergence of morphologically distinct, 
though genetically. related, farti. 

11. Unless T am very much imistáken, what he adduces as the equi- 
valent of ‘Tam seen, you are seen, he is seen,’ etc., really means simply: 
' people see me" (French: om me toil), ' people see thee,! etc." (p. 563, 
L.22). Father Morice is, in my opinion, quite right. In fact he merely 
repeats what 1 had already pointed out (p. 332):  £slal-, which appears 
in these forms, probably contains third modal 4- preceded by десне 
ft! implying indefiniteness of logical subject: ' mann sieht mich," " 
Surely Father Morice knows that German man sieht mick is identical in 
force with French o» me voit. 

I take this opportunity of modifying my analysis of C. C. bu- [ do 
not now think that it is comparable to C, C. deictic Ic, which denotes 
lack or indefiniteness of object, not subject, of transitive verbs; this £c!- 
goes back to Ath. '(4-, which is preserved as such in Hupa. © С. 
isl- (Ath. tel) of such forms as nesdslai's " one sees me, | am seen," 

ГІ use "definlte" and "indefinite" in Goddard's sense, "Definite" tenaes are 
present definite and past definite. all others are "indefinite" (including present fn- 
definite, imperative, eventual, und other forms). 
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however, is clearly subjective and impersonal in foree and very probably 
corresponds to Carrier indefinite fle), ste 9 bh above Goddard's 
Chipewyan H" js probably identical with this Chasta Costa and Carrier 
impersonal prefix (e. g, U'etd “he was cought,” i &, "one caught 
him "); this means that Goddard's comparison of Chipewyan li'- with 
Hupa k(*1)- is incorrect (ser p. 133 of his “ Analysis of Cold Lake Dialect, 
Chipewyan "), and indeed we should in that case, as in Kato and Chasta 
Costa, have expected Iet. [do not know how to reconcile with these 
subjective Impersonal forms (Ath. "ei> Kato le, hb, f; CC E; 
Carrièr isb; Chipewyan tsi) Petitot's Montagnais, Hare, and Loucheux 
indefinite Le- forms. Could he have throughout misinterpreted Fsi- 
(in his orthography tae aa se? E. SAFIR 


A New SHOSHONEAN TRINE IN CALIFORNIA 


During inquiries made in 1912 as to the former line of division of 
Chumash and Shoshonean Indians in Ventura or Les Angeles counties, 
California, the writer encountered Juan Jose Fustero, aged perhaps sixty- 
five and resident in Piru canon some miles above the town of the same 
name. fustero was born near Fira; his father and mother at San 
Fernando mission; and at least some of his grandparents at the San 
Francisquita ranch, or San Francisco land grant, on which the town of 
Newhall is now situated. Fustero spoke, besides Spanish, the“ Haminat” 
or northwestern form of the Serrano Shoshonean language, 4; r., the 
dialect of the Kitanemuk of upper Tejon creek and southward, 

His grandparents, however, spoke atother language. — This he had 
forgotten, and it seems to be extinct, — The Atapliliish, as the neighboring 
Chumash called his grandparents” people, were a small trile, whose 
survivors apparently adopted the Kitanemuk speech as their own 
numbers became fewer and mission life enforced commingling. 

All that persistent effort, coupled with willing endeavor on his part, 
could extract [rom Fusrero's memory òf the “idioma de los abuelos," 
were the phrase hami' two wm, ‘where are you going?’ corresponding to 
Kitanemuk kaimukal mami; and the place name Pi'iðuka (whence 
modern 'Piru'), named after a “tule” or other plant called pruh in 
Haminat. The differences seem not very great, The informant was 
also positive that the Ataplili'ish speech was totally distinct (rom both 
the Chumash of mission San Buenaventura and the 'Gabrielino’ Sho- 
shonean dialects of missions San. Fernando and San Gabriel. 

The territory of these ancestors can no longer be accurately defined. 
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It seems to have comprised most if not all the upper course of the Santa 
Clara river, perhaps with the greater number of its afflnenta. Down: 
stream were the Venturefios, that ia, the Chumash, of Santa Paula 
(Mupu) and Sespe (Sek'spe, Skekihpe), Their boundary toward the 
Ataplili'ish lay between the latter place and Piru, Upstream, Fustero 
thought more vaguely, his ancestors ranged to Soledad cañon or pass, 
that is, toward the headwaters of the Santa Clara. Of the tributaries, 
Piru creek was Ataplili'iah at least as far аз the head waters of its affluent 
Alamos creek, Pak-hahung; or possibly this name refers to the Los Alamos 
land grant, on Paatoria creek, on the San Joaquin side of Tehachapi 
watershed, — Fustero was also inclined to believe that Castac lake, at the 
summit of the watershed, was in territory of his ancestors. At other 
points information failed him. 

A few names of places, probably in their Haminat forms, were ob- 
tained. These are: A-tata+é, “his eara," corresponding to Kash-tu, 
"my" or "our ears" in Chumash, three or four miles above the town 
Of Piru; Puhiüt a-tekwit, "roadrunner's mortar," across the stream from 
Akavavi; Etseng, some three miles farther up Piru creek, where Kamona's 
home was; Huyung, at Lakely, a mile or two farther up the cafion; and 
Adrung (the name of a yellow flowered, food-bearing plant), a mile or 
so above, where Fustero now has his home. Tsawayumg was on the 
San Francisquito ranch near "Castac depot," that is, near the mouth of 
Сазтас егесі, This may be the place called Kash-tüb, “my eyes," hy 
the Chumash. 

Castac lake, which lies in Tejon pass between the head of the Alamos 
tributary of Piru creek and tho Cañada de laa Uvas draining into the 
San Joaquin valley, ia somewhat beyond the headwaters of Castac 
creek, though the latter evidently provided an important trail leading 
to it and the great valley beyond. The native names of the lakelet, 
and of the mouth of the stream, are alike in meaning in three languages: 
Kash-Iüb, "my eyes" in Chumash, as just mentioned; A-wea-pva, "on 
los ojos," "in his eyes," the Kitanemuk designation of lake; Sasa-u, 
the same place in Yokuts, is " at theeye" or " in the eyes" or "eye plaice." 
The Castac land grant extenda irom Castac lake tiorth in the San Joaquin 
valley drainage. 

It may be recalled that a Kitanemuk informant! has given a bamaik" 
as the name of a place near “Camulos or Piru"—probably the " 4Lka- 
vari" referred to above. — He stated that the San Fernando language was 
spoken there. He also placed people of Fernandefio dialect on Pastoria 
— "Unis. Colif, Publ. ve Am. Arch. Eran. IV, 138. 130. 1907. 
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creek—which may tally with Fustero’s less definitely located “los Ala- 
mos" It would seem that these Kitanemuk statements, though not 
according exactly, substantiate at any rate Fusrero's basic assertion of 
a distinct tribe between Camulos and Pastoria creek. 

Іп this connection It is worth observing that Fustero was of the 
impression that the Mohave adjoined his people on the east (actually 
the MOhineyam Serrano and the Chemehuevi intervened); and that 
Mohave and Kitanemuk speech were nearly the same, The curious and 
widely spread Indian belief that these two totally diferent languages are 
identical or similar, has been noted before! The Mohave themselves, 
who call the Kitanemuk Kuvahaivima and do not claim them as linguistic 
relatives, tell of the Kwishta Hamakhava, or “like-Mohave” tribe in 
the same region or farther to the wesr, These "like-Mohave" in all 
probability are the Ataplili'ish. 

The speech of the Ataplili‘ish was Shoshonean, and mest probably 
of the Serrano type, according to the one recorded phrase. Chumash 
affinities are not to be thought of. The idea of an undiscovered tribe of 
Yuman lineage in this vicinity, to which several separate Indian stitt- 
ments point, is fascinating to entertain, but cannot be pressed seriously. 
Even the sound é (dh as in English ‘the') of Piiduku, which recurs 
in Mohave, proves nothing; since à is secondary in Mohave and wanting 
inmost Yuman dialects; and has made its appearance, also as a secondary 
phenomenon, in one Shoshonean dialect, the Luiseño, 

As between the several Shoshonean branches, Serrano and Gabrielino 
are the two to be considered on the ground of proximity. ‘The descendant 
of the Atapliliish makes this latiguage posttively different from Gabrielino, 
as well as from the Serrano familiar to lim; the Serrano informant Мел» 
ties it with Gabrielino, perhaps principally on the ground that it is not 
like his Serrano. A distinct idiom, and that of Shoshonean origin, is 
therefore certain; the precise dialectic affiliation remaria undetermined. 

A, L. KROEBER 


‘THe FOLLOWING MISPRINTS which occurred in Ûr Sapir’s article on 
“The Nadene Languages " should be corrected as follows: 
P. 540, note 3: change xa- to Xu-. 
P. 544, l. 25: change impossible to розе, — 
P. 551, |. 6 of Tlingit column: change fils to иги. 


P.553hL19" “ "` lax" to siars, 

P. 553,118 0f Hada — " “кіші төісін. 

P.sss Lua" ^" sb "o ga to ga. 

Pss  " " "орг. бе 
Ый. 136. 
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Anthropology in the Canadian Arctic Expedition.—4 report as to the 
work of the Southern Party of the Canadian Arctic Expedition has come 
to the Geological Sürvey from Dr R. M. Anderson. This report is 
dated July 20, 1015, from Bernard harbor, Dolphin and Union straits, 
N.W. T. The portions of this that relate to anthropological work are 
here quoted: 

"Ethnologically, Mr D. Jenness has been able to accomplish a 
great deal of work among the hitherto little-known groups of Eskimo in 
this region, including numbers of Akuliakattagmiut, Haneragmiut, 
Uallirmiut, Puiplirmiut, Pallirmiut. and Kogluktogmiut. He finds that 
these groups are not as definite as was formerly suppesed, in fact, the 
groups are pretty thoroughly mixed. Both by intermarriages and by 
families shifting from one group to another, nearly every. group contains 
individuals from other groups more or less remote, He has made 
good progress im linguistic work and vocubularies, made fifty or more 
gramophone records of various Eskimo songs and spoken words which 
he has had repeatedly reproduced before the natives so that he could 
get the text letter-perfect and translated. for comparison with other 
Eskimo dialects. A considerable number of photographs of. Eskimo 
people with their life and customs; have also been made by Mr Jenness 
and other members of the party. 

"In the early spring, arrangements were made for Mr Jenness to 
spend the summer with the Eskimo in the heart of Victoria island, Не 
had a good quantity of provisions hauled across Dolphin and Union 
straits in early April and cached on the south side of Victoria island far his 
use if necessary in the fall, He engaged a middle-aged Eskimo named 
[kpukkuao (who had been in that part of Victoria island before) together 
with his family, to accompany him and help him during the summer. 
Mr Jenness supplied the man with a rifle and ammunition, which 
together with a tent and other things are to be-given him if he serves 
Mr Jenness faithfully and returns with him in the fall. Mr Jenness 
started on April t3, 1915. for Victoria island, and this family of Eskimo, 
and a few others who were thinking more or less seriously. of. joining 
the party. They started about the time the Barren Ground caribou 
began tó migrate across to Victoria island in numbers, planning to follow 
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the caribou migration north across the Wollaston peninsula, then go up 
to the head of Prince Albert sound, ascend a large river tòa large lake 
called Tahieryuak, in the interior or west central part of Victoria island, 
When the snow disappeared they intended to cache their sleds, either 
at the head of Prince Albert sound or at the lake, and continue their 
journeys during the summer with pack dogs. That region is the summer 
hunting and fishing ground of a large number of Kafthirmiut (Eskimo of 
Prince Albert sound) and Mr Jenness hopes to gather much new and 
valuable ethnographical material concerning this hitherto little-known 
group of Eskimo, Mr Jenness expecta to live with these Eskimo all 
the coming summer, and return to the south side of Victoria island. in 
the fall, following the caribou to the southward again, and return to the 
station at Bernard harbour as soon as the ice is strong enough to cross 
Dolphin and Union straits in the fall, . . . 

"Mr G. H. Wilkins brought a cinematograph outfit with him from 
the Northern Party's base on Banks island, and exposed about two 
thousand [eet af cinematograph film, principally on views of the local 
Eskimo, Mr Wilkitis has made a very good series of. portrait. studies 
of most of the local Eskimo, men, women and children, in full view and 
in profile, for Mr Jenness's ethnographical work." 


Тик following anthropological field-work was carried on by the 
Geological Survey of Canada during the year 1915:—C. M. Barbeau 
carried on ethnological researches among the Tsimshian of Port Simpson, 
B. C. with special reference to the social organization of the tribes 
gathered at this point; during the summer he made a large collection of 
folk-tales among the French Canadians of Kamouraska county, Quebec, 
in continuation of work of this sort begun. in 1914 among the French- 
speaking Huron of Lorette, Quebec. F. W. Waugh continued his 
ethiüological researches among the Iroquois Indians of Six Nations re- 
serve, Ontario, the greater part of the time being employed in the collec- 
tion of a large number of Iroquois folk-tales, J. A. Teit spent the summer 
in ethnological researches among Athapascan tribes of the interior of 
northern British Columbia, chiefly the Tahltan and Kaska, E Sapir 
secured information on the social organization of the Nass river Indians, 
of Tsimshian stock, from a chief of the tribe visiting Ottawa on govern- 
ment business. H. L Smith made archeological гесопплівварсея Іп 
British Columbia, chiefly along the Skeena river. W. J: Wintemberg 
continued hit intensive archeological work at the Iroquoian Roebuck 
site in Ontario, and made a reconnaissance of various other points of 
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archeological interest in the province. W. B, Nickerson continued 
archeological research in the mound country of southern Manitoba. 
F. H S. Knowles continued his anthropometric investigations among the 
Iroquois, begun in 1912, obtaining sets of measurements from Tonawanda 
reserve, New York. and from Six Natioms reserve, Ontario: researches 
were also carried on at various museums in Toronto and Buifalo on 
skeletal material belonging to Iroquoian and Algoniciat: tribes: 

New anthropological Memoirs ready for publication include— 
" Huron and Wyandot Mythology, with an Appendix of Earlier 
Sources," by C. M. Barbeau: “Iroquois Foods and Food Preparation," 
by F. W., Waugh; "The Labrador Eskimo," by E. W. Hawkes. There 
are also two new Bulletins ready for publication-—" Hunting Territories 
olf the Micmac Indians," Бу Е. С. Speck; and "Time Perspective in 
Aboriginal American Culture, a Studv ín. Method," by E. Sapir, 


AS a result of the explorations of the Siberian expedition of the 
Museum of the University of Pennsylvania, the university will shortly 
be the possessor of a valuable collection of ethnological specimens from 
the primitive-Tungus tribes in the arctic regions of Siberia, and the 
scientific world enriched by writings and data on a branch of the Mon- 
golian race of which hitherto virtually nothing has been known, More 
than 700 miles were traveled by the explorers through а country almost 
Without food and sametimes with à temperature as low as ĝo degrees 
below zero. The University Museum's Amazin Expedition has for- 
warded an account of its discovery of the original habitat of the Mon- 
durucus Indians, a little-known tribe of savages who behead their 
enemies and then boil the heads. De William C. Farabee, who is іп 
Charge of the expedition, spent à long tine among the Mundurucus, 
studying their language, their manners and customs and making a 
vocabulary and. writing down much of. their folklore, as a result of which 
he expects to settle absolutely the long-vexed question of the relation of 
this tribe to the Tupi He also visited the villages of the Apiacas and 
Manes and got important duta.— Science, 


AFTER a long and useful service Dr George A. Dorsey resigned 
from the curatorship of the Department of Anthropology in the Field 
Museum of Natural History on August 25 of this year. After conducting 
anthropological investigations in South America for the Chicago Exposi- 
tion 1891-92, and after teaching anthropology at Harvard for several 
years, he became associated with the Field Museum in 1896 as assistant 
curator of anthropology and was appointed curator in 1898, The rapid 
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growth of the department has largely been duc to his vigor and energy. 
He took the initiative in every new field and expanded the work of the 
institutian beyond the boundaries of America, to the Malayan. archi- 
pelago, the South sea, and western Asia. His work in American eth- 
nology and physical anthropology is well known to overy anthropalogist. 
Dr Berthold Laufer, former associate curator of Asiatic ethnology, hus 
been appointed his successor. | 


Tae activities of the Peabody Museum of Harvard University [or 
the past summer consisted of. the following archeological expeditions:— 
Dr Charles Peabody, Curator of European Archacology, in the Ozarks: 
Dr E A- Hooton, Curator of Physical Anthropology, and Jay Camp, a 
student, in the Canury islands; Dr Samuel G. Guernsey, Assistant 
Curator and Dr R. G., Fuller, art Marsh Pass, Arizona: Mr Orie Bates, 
Curator of African Anthropology, in the Egyptian Sudan; Dr F. N: 
Sterns, Associate in Anthropology, and Mr Karl Guthe, Assistant in 
Anthropology, tn Nebraska; and Mr Arthur. Carpenter, in Michigan. 
Mr Carpenter has been appointed Field Director of the annual Central 
American Expedition, He will leave in December for Guatemala. 


DR J. WALTER FEWEES of the Bureau of Amertcan Ethnology spent 
the months ol. August, September, and. October in. the exploration and 
repair of ruins in the Mesa Verde National Park. Тһе results of. thià 
work have proved of the greatest importance to the etudy dal tho cultures 
of the Southwest. 


SEVERAL NUMBERS of the American Anthropologist are entirely out 
of print. In case any of the members or subscribers have duplicate 
copies of any numbers of the American Anthropologist it will be considered 
A favor if they are returned by express collect to The New Era Printing 
Con Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


Da: A, V. KrippkR has returned from a successful season at Pecos 
Pueblo for the Department of Anthropology at Andover, Mr and Mrs 
Samuel Lothrop, students of anthropology at Harvard amd Radcliffe, 
were with him throughout the summer. 


Dr: TRUMAN. MICHELSON spent about five months, from June to 
October, continuing his investigations of the ethnology and languages of 
the Fox Indianr of Jowa and the Sauk of Oklahoma. 


Mai Cians C. WiLtovcGunv has been appointed by the. Harvard 
Corporation, Director of the Peabody Museum. 
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Dr W. H. R. Rivers has been for some months attached to the Red 
Cross Hospital, Maghull, near Liverpool, treating by psychological 
methods, military patients suffering from nerve shock and insanity, 

Dr Rivers has recentIy delivered a series of lectures before the Royal 
College in London. He has received the honor of the Royal Medal of 
the Roval Society. 


THE ethnological and linguistic studies of Dr J. P. B. de Josselyn 
de Jong, and his service in the Rijks Museum at Leyden, have been inter- 
rupted since more than a year by service in the Dutch army. 


Ов THEODOR Kocn-Gaetnseac assumed his duties as director of the 
Linden Museum in Stuttgart on October 1. His academic relations 
have been transferred fram Freiburg to Heidelberg. 


Tug ethnographical section of the. K.. K.— Nafurhistarisehes Museum 
in Vienna are in protess of complete reinstallation under the direction 
of Hofrath Franz Heger, 


Most of the past year has been spent by P. W. Schmidt on a hospital 
train, The resumption of a more active publication of Anthropos is 
contemplated, 


Dugixo October and November Dr John R. Swanton continued his. 
studies of the Creek and Chickasaw Indians and the remnant of the 
Natchez. 


Tug fifth volume of the collected publications of Professor Eduard 
Selir has recently appeared, The fourth volume ia in preparation. 


Dk Ropbotr PócH of the University of Vienna has in recent months 
made measurements of many thousands of Russian prisoners of war, 


Пк С, ©. SELIGMAN is in government service as bacterinlogist. 


Dg R. R. MaánkrT, Mr Henry Balfour, and Miss Barbara Freire- 
Marreco are maintaining anthropological work at Oxford, Mr T: A, 
Joyce of the British Museum is in the Press Bureau. 
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